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CHAPTER  I. 

nrcLVDivo  the  abiov  of  ptolemt  epiphaio». 

€ECnOtl  I.— PTOLEMT  EPIPHANES  SUCCEEDS  PRILOPATER  IH  EGYPT.     TROUBLES 
WHICH  SOON  FOLLOW. 

I  BELATED  IS  the  precediiiE  book,  how  Ptokmy  PhilopatoTy  worn  out  widi 
liots  and  excesses,  bad  come  to  hb  end,  after  havrng  reigned  seventeen  yearst 
As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  monarch  expired,  were  Agathodes, 
his  aster,  and  their  creatu«s«  they  concealed  his  death  as  lone  as  possible 
Iran  the  public,  in  order  that  tney  might  have  time  to  carry  off  ul  the  mooey^ 
jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan 
to  Budntidn  the  authority  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king^by  usurping 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epipnanes,  who 
was  ttoi  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  that  this  might  easily  be  done. 
If  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  IM  succeeded  Sosibes  in  the  minis- 
try :  and  accordingly,  tl)^y  ttmcerted  measuj^  to  despatch  him.* 

At  last  they  iiuormed  tfp  public  of  the  lung's  oeath.  Immediately  av 
mat  councH  of  the  Macedoniansf  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathocles  and 
Agathodea  were  present.  Agathocles,  alter  shedding  abundance  of  tears, 
b^^  by  implorinff  their  protection  for  the  young  king^  whom  he  held  in 
his  arms.  He  tola  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  nis  expiring  moments,  had 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and 
had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  That  for  this 
reascm,  he  had  come  to  impbre  their  assistance  against  Tlepolemus,  who,  as 
he  was  well  informed,  designed  to  usurp  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had 
brought  witnesses  expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  of- 
fered to  produce  them.  He  imagined,  that,  by  this  weak  artifice,  Tlepole- 
mus would  be  immediately  desojitchedj  and  that,  consequendy,  he  mip;ht 
easilp^  obtain  the  regency  ;  but  the  artifice  was  too  gross,  and  the  people  un- 
mediafelyswore  the  destruction  Of  Agathocles,  his  nster,  and  all  their  crea- 
tnres»    tlûs  last  attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other  crimes, 

«  A.  M.  3800.    Ant  J.  C.  9D4.    Jutin.  L  ux.  c  3.    Polyb.  1.  xr.  p.  712-7». 
t  PttMrâi  ghrw  thi»  nuw  t»  tlM  Alexudriant.  wbo  4etc«iided  from  tbe  Macedoniaag,  m4  the  pMttrit/ 
of  lb«  iniwâtn  of  Altiaadnft,  or  to  Umm  to  wbsn  tk«  mow  priTileget  had  beea  sraoted. 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  against  them.  The  youngs  king  was 
taken  out  of  tbeh*  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome.  After 
which,  Agathoclesy  his  sister,  and  (Einanthe  his  mothoj»  were  brought  befoi« 
the  king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The  populace  exposed 
their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  possible  ;  dragging  them  through  the 
streets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  AU  their  relations  and  creatures  met 
with  the  same  treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  spared  ;  the  osud  and  just 
end  of  those  unworthy  favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
reign to  oppress  the  people,  and  who  never  punish  those  who  resemble  them- 
selves. 

Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Arsinoe,  having 
returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumiut 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  immediate  ncH 
tice  of  it)  and,  taking  this  opportunity  which  the  distractions  of  the  city  gave 
them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  mistress.  Accordingly, 
they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with 
clubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  lung's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  riven  to 
Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  last  three  reigns.  History 
does  not  mform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  a  great  age,  as  he  passed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  administration. 
No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  conrupt  than  this  Sosibes.  He 
made  no  scruple  of  committing  the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  conduced 
to  his  ends.  Tolybius  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of  Lysimacnus  son  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of  that  Lysimachus  ;  of  Magas  son  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  daughter  of  Magas  ;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolrany 
Philoi)ator  ;  of  Cleomenes  kmg  of  Sparta  ;  and  lastly,  of  Arsmoe  daughter  of 
Berenice.*  Jt  is  surprismg  that,  notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so  much  inhu* 
manity  and  cruelty  in  his  administration,  he  should  support  himself  so  long, 
and  at  last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

Antiochus  kmg  of  Sjrria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedcm,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Ptolemv  rhilopator,  had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occasions.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb  in  the  possession  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, than  they  immediately  joined  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and  excited  each 
other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt  ;  and  Antiochus  all 
tiK  rest.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coelosyrifu  and  Palestine  ;  and, 
in  less  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entfare  concjuest  or  those  two  provinces, 
with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  gudt,  says  Polybius,  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  glaring,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over 
their  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence  :  but  so  far  from  doing  this,  their  in- 
justice and  cruelty  were  so  barefaced,  tnat  to  them  was  applied  what  has 
been  observed  of  fishes  that  the  large  ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey 
on  the  lesser.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated^  to  accuse  Providence  of 
being  indifferent  and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid  cnmes.  But  it  fully  justified 
its  conduct,  by  punishing  those  two  kings  according  to  their  deserts  ;  and  made 
8uch  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  a^  to  deter  others  firom 
following  their  example.  For  wnile  they  were  meditating  to  disporaess  a  weak 
and  helpless  infant  of  his  kingdom,  by  piecemeal,  Pro^âdence  raised  up  the 
Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus. and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities,  as  those 
with  wnich  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king.f 

*  Poljrb.  in  Excerpt  Valtt.  p.  64. 
t  A.  M  3101.    Ant.  J.  C.  205.    Polyb  1.  iu.  p.  159.    W.  1.  XT.  p.  W7  tt  TOf. 
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During  that  timey  Philip  was  engaacd  m  a  war  against  the  fthodîanS|Over 
whom  he  gamed  an  inconsiderable  achrantaga,  in  a  naval  engagenent  near 
the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  the  dty  of  Miktnk* 

The  next  year  hemvaded  Attali»,  and  advanced  as  fiur  as  Pogamiis,  the 
capital  of  his  kinedom.  But  all  hisefforti  in  assaulting  the  dtybdng  to  no 
purpoae,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fiuy  against  the  sods  ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
Darning  their  temples^  he  demolished  statues,  fonxe  to  pieces  their  akars,  and 
even  poUed  up  the  stones  from  their  foundations,  that  not  the  least  vestiges 'of 
them  might  remain.t 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  RhocBans.  Havinc  afawady  fought 
them  with  but  indifierent  succew,  he  ventured  a  second  batUe  off  the  islimd 
of  Chio.  Attahis  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thoi»» 
«and  Macedonians,  and  six  thousand  allies  ;  and  two  thousand  Macedooiaos 
and  confederates, with  seven  hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Rhodians  lost  but  six^  men,  and  Attams  seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engafferaent  to  himself,  and  that,  for  two 
veasons  :  the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken 
that  prince's  ship  ;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor  near  the  promon* 
tory  of  Arsennum,  he  had  stopped  even  among  thé  wrecks  of  his  enemies. 
But  though  ne  assumed  the  best  air  he  could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  ereat  loss, 
and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This  prince  had  never 
lost  so  great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  one  day.  He  was 
Indbly  affiîcted  on  account  of  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  his  natural  vivacity. 

The  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Philin's  courage.  The  charac* 
ter  of  that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions  ;  and  not  to  be  de- 
jected by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  con- 
stancy and  perseverance  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  the  war  with  fresh 
bravery.  1  am  not  certain  that  we  may  not  date  at  this  period  the  cruelties 
which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianians  ;  a  barbarity  he  is  often  reproached 
with,  the  particulars  of  which,  have  unhappily  been  lost  Cios,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  Cianians,  was  a  smaO  city  of  Bithynia.  The  man  who 
was  governor  of  it  had  been  raised  to  that  post  by  the  ^tolians,  who  at  that 
time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  besimd  it  at  the  re<^uest 
of  his  son*in<4aw,  Prusias,  kin|^  of  Bithynia.  who  pretended  to  have  received 
some  inmk  from  it.  The  city  in  all  probability  was  taken  by  storm.  A  great 
number  of  Uie  inhabitants  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments  ;  the  rest  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worse  thim  death  ;  and  the 
dty  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alienated  the  JEto» 
Uans  from  him,  and  peurticulariy  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  and  pre* 
feimeBts  cm  their  most  worthless  citizens  ;  and  to  follow  so  blindly  their  per« 
nidoas  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  persecute  those  who  ventured  to 
oppose  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people  who  act  in  thb  manner  plunge  volun- 
tsnly  into  the  greatest  calamities  ;  and  that  it  is  surprising  thev  do  not  correct 
themselves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  att  aces  |  which  shows,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful  states  is. solely  owingto  the  dl  choice  of  those  to 
whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  admmistration 
of  their  political  affairs.^  • 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Chersonesus,  were  several  cities 
surrendered  voluntarily.  Abydos,  howeiper,  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and 
even  lefiised  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege 

*  Polyb.  in  ExMrpt  p.  70  et  7S. 
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it  This  city  b  io  Asia,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont, 
now  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  opposite  to  the  city  of  Sestos  in  Europe. 
The  distance  between  these  two  cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will 
suppose,  that  Abydos  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  straits,  and  made  those  who  were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the 
communication  between  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised,  in  the  assaulting  and  defending  of 
cities,  was  omitted  in  mis  step.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater 
obstinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  to  have 
risen  to  fury  and  brutality.  Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed, 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  first  approaches  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the 
side  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they 
were  immediately  either  dismounted  by  the  balistas^  or  consulted  by  fire. 
Even  the  ships,  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were  m  danger  :  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  besiegers  saved  them.  On  Uie  land  side, 
the  Abvdonians  also  defended  themselves  for  some  time  with  great  courage, 
and  did  not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But^  finding  that  the  out- 
ward wall  was  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians  carried  their  mines  under 
the  inner  one,  which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  they 
sent  deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to  surrender  their  city  upon  the  following 
conditions  :  that  such  forces  as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Rhodians  and 
king  Attains,  should  return  to  their  respective  sovereigns  under  his  safe  con- 
duct :  and  that  all  free  citizens  should  retire  whenever  they  pleased,  with 
the  clothes  they  then  had  on.  PhUip  answering,  that  the  Abydonians  had 
only  to  choose,  whether  thev  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themseles  valiantly,  the  deputies  reth^d^ 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged,  m  transports  of  desptdr,  assembled 
together,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  resolution  : 
first)  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the 
city  with  the  utmost  vigour:  secondly^  that  aH  the  women  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  and  all  the  children,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymna- 
sium :  that  this  being  done,  they  then  should  bring  into  the  great  square  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuame  effects 
into  the  quadrireme  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.*' 
This  resolution  having  passed  unanimously,  another  assembly  was  called, 
in  which  they  made  choce  of  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to  execute  what 
should  have  betiiiLUeiefnuned  :  and  they  yrere  made  to  take  an  oath,  in  prOi^ 
sence  of  aU  ttjajpâbitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  master  of 
the  Inner  wall,  WK^hould  kill  the  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two 
gallevs,  laden  with  their  effects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all  the  gold  and  silver 
which  they  had  heap<^  together  :  then,  sending  for  thehr  priests,  they  took 
an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die^  sword  in  hand  ;  and,  after  having  sacrificed 
the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  p»ronounce,  before  the 
altar,  the  greatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

Tnis  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  resolved,  the  instant  the 
wall  should  fall,  to  fiy  to  the  breach,  and  fight  to  the  last  Accordingly,  the 
inner  wall  tumbling,  the  besieged,  true  to  the  oath  thev  h^id  taken,  fought  in 
the  breach  with  sucn  unparalleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpetu- 
ally sustained,  with  firesn  soldiers,  those  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault, 
yet,  when  nignt  separated  the  combatants^  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  the  breach, 
over  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with  fury  ;  and  not  only  made  use  of  their 
swords,  and  javelins,  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  forced 
out  of  their  hands,  tney  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked 
down  some,  broke  the  sarissg  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with  the  pieces» 

*  (lu»ârir«mei  were  gajlcyt  with  four  b«ncfa«s  of  oars,  and  Trtremei  tbow  with  thret. 
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Struck  their  faces,  and  such  parts  of  their  bodks  as  were  uncovered,  till  they 
madB  them  entiray  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  quite  covered 
with  the  dead  bocfies  of  the  Abydonians  ;  and  those  who  had  escaped,  were 
so  ereatly  fetieoed,  and  had  received  so  many  wounds,  that  they  scarcely 
coukl  support  diemselves.  Thinp  being  brought  to  this  dreadâil  extremity, 
two  of  toe  principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that 
had  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginations 
in  ali  jls  horror,  agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they  should 
send  to  Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests  and  priestesses,  clothed  in  pon- 
tifical habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  surrendered 
to  Philip  ;  during  which,  die  greatest  part  of  the  Abydonians  who  survived, 
vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially 
against  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  those  whom 
they  themselves  had  devoted  to  oeath  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Philip 
marched  into  the  city,  and  seized,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  ricn 
effects  which  the  Abvdonians  ban  heaped  together  in  one  place.'  But  now, 
he  was  gready  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these  ill-fated 
citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  so  furious  and  distracted,  some  were 
strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with 
their  swords;  some  were  running  to  murder  them,  othm  were  plunging  them 
into  wells,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houses  ; 
in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with 
grief,  and  sëzed  with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who 
were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  published  a  declaration,  importing,  that  he 
would  ald^w  three  da^rs  to  all  who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent  naiids  on 
themsellMly  He  was  in  hopes,  that  during  j(his  interval  they  would  chan^ 
their 'resmkon  ;  but  they  had  made  theiifâfoice  before.  They  thought  it 
would  be  degeneratine  from  those  who  HdS  lost  their  lives  iA  fighting  for 
their  coimtry,  should  Siey  survive  them.  The"  individuals  of  every  faunily 
killed  one  another,  and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but  those 
whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying  themselves* 

A  short  time  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  from  the  Ro- 
mans to  Philip  arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  this  people  had  re* 
cendy  spread  through  afi  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  victorv  which  Scipio 
gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  afi  event  which  so  glorioudfy,  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punic  war.*  The  court  of  Egypli 
beinp^  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed  between 
Phihp  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant  kin^,  had  addressed  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  ofiered  them  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the  regency 
of  the  Idngdom  during  his  minority  ;  declaring  that  the  late  monarch  had 
deshed  it  at  his  death.  It  was*  the  mterest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer  the 
power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich  pro- 
vinces, of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that  time  consisted.  It  was  not  difil- 
cult  to  foresee  that  thev  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  with  those  two  princes, 
with  one  of  whom  they  already  had  some  difierences,  which  threatened 
much  i^cater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  guar- 
dlanship^and  had  consequently  appointed  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered 
to  acquamt  the  two  kings  witii  their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  in- 
fest the  dominions  of  uieir  royal  pupU,  for  that,  otherwise  they  should  be 
forced  to  dedare  war  against  them.t  Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  de- 
claring so  generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making 
a  just  and  noble  use  of  their  power. • 

*  A.  M.  880S.     Ant.  J  C.  201. 
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At  the  same  time  there  arrived  in  Romey  onhassadors  fimn  the  Rhodiana 
and  from  king  Attalus,  to  complain  ako  of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  lunp  ; 
and  to  mform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  eithor  m  person  or  by  his  deputiesy 
was  soliciting  several  dties  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainty  me* 
ditating  some  great  design.  Thb  was  an  addidonal  motive  for  hastealiiff 
the  departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  sieee  of  Abydos,  thev  sent  to 
Philip  the  yooneest  of  thehr  colleagues,  named  iEmilius,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of 
being  surrendered.  iEmilius  informed  Philip  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  the  states  of 
Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's  dommions  ;  but  to  refer  to  a 
just  arbitradon  his  pretensions  upoa  Attains  and  the  Rhodians  :  that,  pro« 
vided  he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace  ; 
but*  that  if  lue  refused,  thç  Romans  would  proclaim  war  against  ban.  Philip 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  ^  But,'' 
said  ^miliusj  interrupting  him,  ^'  did  the  Athenians  and  Abydonians  attack 
you  first  ?  Philip,  who  had  not  been  used  to  hear  truth,  offended  at  the  bold- 
ness of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  king,  replied  :  **  your  age,  your  beauty," 
for  Polybius  informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  mie  person,  ^  and 
especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For 
my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  observe  punctuaDy  the  treaties  it  has 
concluded  with  me  ;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or 
reputation.''*  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  answer  :  and 
Philip,  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  m  it,  and  returned  to 
Macedonia. 

It  appears  that  ^milius  went  into  Egypt,  while  the  two  other  ambassa- 
dors went  very  properly  to  Antiochus.  Xmilius  having  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  pui^ 
suant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his  setdng  out; 
and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state  of  affurs  in  Egypt 
would  dien  admit.  He  appointed  Aristomenes  the  Acamanian  to  superintend 
the  education  and  person  of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him  prime  mmister. 
This  Aristomenes  had  grown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  ficfelity  in  the  employment  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Phiup  laid  waste  Atdca,  the  pretence  of 
which  invasion  was  as  follows.  Two  young  men  of  Acamania  being  in 
Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  citizens  were  solemnizing  the  grand  niysteriea 
there,  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  for^ 
bidden.  Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were 
immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  Acama- 
nians,  jusUy  exasperated  at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who 
gladly  embraced  thb  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which 
tney  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  home  laden 
urith  spoils.t 

The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  against  this  âiterprise  to  Rome, 
and  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhodians  and  khig  Attains.  The 
Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  king  Philip,  at  whom 
they  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  urith  hiiA  three  years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to  mfest  the 
allies  who  were  included  in  it.  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money 
to  Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  and  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  was  atthat  thne  very 

*  iBsaeta  vera  audire,  ferocior  ontio  vim  eft  qiiam  qa«  babenda  apud  ngtm  esMt  iBtas,  ioqmlt  et 
f«nna«  et  taper  omma,  Romamim  oomen  te  ferociorem  facit  Efo  anten  primam  veliiA  tm  i«idtniai  OM- 
Boni  •errare  meevm  Meem.  Si  b«llo  laeetwritis,  mihi  qnoqoe  in  aaiaio  eit  faeare,  ut  itfHa  Ifafad»- 
num  nomeoqiM  baud  miauf  qua»  Rooaaum  nobile  bello  wntiatia^— Lit.  I.  mi  n.  18. 
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busy  ia  Aaa.  This  made  tlM  Rmian  nm^y  wi»  ealkd  to  mkid  the 
IroiiMcs  wUch  PjnrfaiB  had  broagfat  upon  them,  whh  -only  a  handful  of 
Epirots,  a  people  verv  mock  k^rior  to  the  Macedomans.  Haviaf  Ûnm  ended 
die  war  against  Carmage,  they  judgted  it  advûeable  to  prevent  the  enterpmes 
of  ttàs  new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  should  give 
him  time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after  makmg  such  an  answer 
as  pleased  aD  the  ambassadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinas,  the  propraetor, 
to  advance  toward  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examme  matters  nearer 
at  hand, and  be  m  acondition  to  give  immediate dd  to  die  alfies.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously  on  what  was  lo 
be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  very  tune  it  assembled  toconsider  that 
important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrired  from  the  Athenians,  which  bnmribit 
advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  person  ;  and  tnat 
in  case  they  were  not  immediately  succoured,  he  would  in&Uîbiy  mute  himself 
master  of  Athens.  They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus  the  propretor 
and  fiiom  Aurdius  his  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  informed,  that  th^  had, 
the  strongest teasons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design  against  them; 
and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  bad  no  time  to  kse.! 

Upon  diis  news,  the  Romans  reKilved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip* 
AccmtUngly,  P.  Solpitius  the  coqsu1|  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot. 
potto  sea  wiui  an  arniy,  and  soon  amved  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informea 
that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He  detached  a 
squadron  of  twenty  calleys  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  im* 
mediatelyl  Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one 
of  lus  fieutenants  for  diat  purpose;  having  taken  the  field  in  person  against 
Attains  and  the  Rhodians.! 

SBCTfov  n.— ezPEDiTioirs  of  sulpitius.    philip  loses  a  battu:,    the 

ACHJEANS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Ci«Ain>iUB  CxRTo,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens,  having 
entered  ^  I^seus  with  his  ealleys,  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  in* 
habitants.  Hewasnot  satisned  with  securing  the  dty  and  country  around  it; 
but,  having  advice  diat  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least  order 
or  discipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near 
the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  mo- 
lestation, set  fire  to  the  public  maffasines  which  were  fiill  of  com,  and  to  the 
arsenal  tint  was  well  provided  wiSi  machines  of  war  ;  cut  the  whde  garrison 
to  fMcces:  and,  after  carrving  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had 
anmssed,  be  returned  to  the  Pirseus.§ 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  mstant  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befollen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither  in  hopes  of  surprising 
tiie  Romans.  But  they  had  gone;  so  tnat  he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no 
odier  purpose,  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  that  city  still  burning  and  half  mined. 
He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the 
couriers  called  hemerodromi,!!  who  perceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  emi- 
nence whoe  he  was  posted,  had'not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to 
Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours 
after,  but  before  daybreak.  Perceiving  that  this  stratagem  had  not  taken 
effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  sol- 
dievs  in  order  of  batde,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  at  the  eate  Dij^los; 
Plulip,  marching  at  die  head  of  his  army,  attacked  them  with  vigour,  and 
having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  drove  them  back  into  the 
ci^,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked 
his  ventgeaaoe  on  the  country  seats,  onthe  place  for  the  public  exercises,  9M> 

*£irl.n^B.V-3.  t  Lir. l.  nxi.  d.  6.  %  A.V.aM04,    ADtJ.C.30a    Lir.  1. uiL a.  H> 
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the  L^eeum,  and  especially  on  such  temples  as  stood  without  the  csty  ;  set* 
tine  ore  to  every  thing,  and  ruining-whatever  came  in  his  way.  not  sparing^ 
either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred  {places.  He  marched  from  nence  with  a 
view  of  surprising  Eleusia,  where  his  project  also  proved  abortive,    ^e  ilien 

E proceeded  toward  Corinth,  when,  hearing  that  the  Achsans  held  their  assem- 
ly  at  Argos,  he  went  thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  toNabiSythe  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  had  succeeded  M  acnanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with  his  in^ 
cursions.  Philip  offered  to  charge  hituself  entirely  with  that  war,  and  his 
proposal  was  received  with  universal  joy.  He,  however  added  a  condition, 
which  abated  it  very  much  ;  that  they  shoulo  furnish  him  with  as  many 
troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning  Crœa^  Chalcis,  and  Corinth  j  and 
that  they  should  not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  defence,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  his  design  was  to  draw  out  of 
Peloponnesus  all  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and  engage  in  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Cycliadus,  who  presided  in  the 
assembly,  eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  by 
their  laws,  to  debate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  had 
been  summoned.  They  therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the 
war  against  Nabis  ;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better  than 
the  former,  except  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples,  statues, 
and  valuable  works,  as  remamed  in  the  country.  After  this  expedition  he 
retired  into  Bœotia. 

The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrachium,  sent 
to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apustius 
the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small  cities.  Philip, 
who  had  returned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with 
great  vigour.* 

The  great  object  which  bodi  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  engage  the  ^to- 
Hans  on  their  side.  They  were  now  about  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to 
which  Philip,  the  Romaps,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors  ;  he  who 
was  deputed  ny  Philip  spoke  first  All  he  required  was,  that  the  ifltolians 
should  observe  stricdy  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had  concluded  three 
years  before  with  Philip  ;  having  then  experienced  how  useless  their  alliance 
with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  several  cities,  of  which  Uiat 
people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of  succouring  them,  at  Syra* 
cuse,  Tarentum,  Capua;  the  last  city  especially,  which  was  no  longer  Cai>ua, 
but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  8s  it  were,  of  a  city, 
having  neither  senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates  ;  more  barbarously  used 
by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had 
entirely  destroyed  it.  ^'  If  foreigners,"  said  he,  ^'  who  differ  from  us  more 
by  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance 
of  land  and  sea  which  separates  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this 
country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more  humane  treatment  from 
them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us^  who  are  of  the  same 
country,  whether  iËtolians,  Acamanians^  or  Macedonians,  and  who  speak 
the  same  language,  slight  duputes  may  anse  with  little  or  no  consequence  or 
duration  ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  while  we  are  Greeks,  are 
and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  Three  years  ago,  you  concluded  a  peace  with 
Philip  in  this  very  place;  now  the  same  causes  still  subsist;  and  we  hope 
thatyou  will  act  in  the  same  manner." 

The  Athenian  ambassadeurs,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke  next. 
They  began  by  displaving,  in  an  aflfecting  manner,  the  impious  and  sacri- 
legious fitfy  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments  of 
Attica,  on  the  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  awfiil  tombs  ;  as  if  he  had 

*  LW.  L  xui.  8.  37—33. 
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declared  war,  not  only  against  men.  and  the  livingj.  but  asainst  the  manes  of 
the  dead ,  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods.  That  jEt^ia  andall  Greece  must  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like  occasion.  They  con- 
cluded with  c<MijuriDg  the  iEtolians  to  take  compassion  on  Athens,  and  to 
undertake,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^ods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  power, 
that  of  the  gods  only  could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador^  after  having  refined  very  cvcomstantbdlv  the 
reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  which  Rome 
had  made  the  conauered  cities  sufier,  and  exemplified  in  Cartha^pe,  which, 
but  just  before,  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its  Itberty, 
declared  that  the  only  circumstance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too 
great  mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  those  whom  they  con- 
quered, wonld  prompt  other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against  them,  because  the 
vanquished  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.  He  represented,  in  a 
short,  but  strong,  and  pathetic  speech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the  mur- 
ders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  friends,  his  infamous  debaoch- 
(sries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  his  cruelty  ;  all,  facts  more  immedi- 
ately known  to  the  penons  whoin  he  then  addressed,  as  they  were  nearer 
neighbours  to  Macedonia.  ^  But,  to  confine  my  speech  to  what  directly  relates 
to  you,"  said  the  ambassador ,  addressing  himself  to  the  ^tolians,  ^  we  engage 
in  the  war  against  Philip,  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend  you  ;  and  have 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  him.  possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own 
justification,  that  seeing  us  employed  m  the  war  aj^ainst  the  Carthaginians, 
and  being  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions 
the  vktor  was  pleased  to  prescribe  ;  while  we,  on  the  other  side,  employed 
in  affairs  of  greater  hnportance,  neglected  a  war  which  you  had  renounced. 
Having^  however  now  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods,  to  the  Carthacinian 
war,  we  are  detennined  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms  against  Macedonia. 
This  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance, 
unless  you  uiould  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  Philip,  rather  than  con- 
quer with  the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  iEtoBan  praetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech  would 
gain  all  the  suffrages.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip.  Whh- 
out  seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  affair  as  too  import- 
ant to  be  ^termined  hnmediately,  and  required  time  for  a  more  mature  de- 
fiberation.  By  this  artifice  he  eluded  the  effect  which'  the  assembly  would 
otherwise  have  had  ;  and  boasted  his  having  done  a  very  essential  service  to 
the  repubhc,  which  now,  he  said,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up 
arms,  and  tbien  declare  for  the  strongest  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war,  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  but  the  consul  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  toward  the  Dassaretae,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the  field. 
Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemy  had  marched  ;  but  each  sent  out 
a  detachment  upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both  con- 
sisted entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory 
was  doubtfiil.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.* 

The  king,  persuaded  that  the  care  which  he  should  take  to  bury  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  m  thb  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  much  to  gam  lura 
the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  ^llantiy  in  his  service, 
caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole 
army  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing 
is  Jos  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar.T 
This  spectacle,  which  PhUip  hnagmed  wodd  animate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quite 
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cootraryefieotyimd  damped  dKircoaraoe.  Hitherto  he  bad  enga^  in  wiar 
with  none  but  Greeks  and  Blyrians»  who  seldom  employed  any  other  wea- 
pons than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances  ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  wounds 
tbey  made  were  not  so  deqp.  But  when  they  saw  thelxxlies  of  thdr  com- 
rades, covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes  made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole 
arms  nit  off,  dioulders  fopped  awav,  and  heads  separated  from  their  bodies, 
they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  pUiinly  perceived  against  what  Idnd  of 
enemies  they  were  to  act 

The  king  himself  idio  had  never  seen  the  Romans  engage  in  batde,  was 
terrified  at  this  sight  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides  and  marched  thither  with  his  army, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse  ;  and  posted 
himself  at  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  paces  fit>m  their  camp,  near  the 
city  of  Athacns,  on  an  eminence,  which  he  fortified  with  good  aitches  and 
Étnipf  intrenchments.  Survejing  firom  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  dis- 
position of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  that  what  he  saw  was  not  the 
camp  of  barbarians.* 

liie  ccmsnl  and  the  king  remained  inactive  the  first  two  days,  each  wait- 
ing tin  the  other  should  make  some  movement  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius 
came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle.  Philip,  afraid  of 
coming  to  a  general  batde,  detachea  against  the  enemy  a  body  consisting  of 
but  fi&en  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horse,  and  the  other  foot  ;  against  whom 
the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number,  who  had  the  advaiitage,  and  put  the 
other  to  flight  They  avmded,  with  no  less  prudence,  an  ainbiiscade  which 
the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  .advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open 
force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diera.  The  consid  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allowing 
them  a  dav's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and  offered  the  kuw  battle,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept;  and  for  that  reason  ne  lay  close  in  his 
camp,  ui  spite  of  all  the  insults,  and  reproaches  of  Sulpitius,  who  charged 
him  with  meanness  of  spirit  ana  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies*  lay  so  nev  one  another,  would  be  very 
dangerous,  the  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and  advanced 
towards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers  aispersed  them- 
selves over  the  neighbouring  country  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at 
first  lay  close  in  his  intrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out  ;  m  order 
that  the  enemy,  (growing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that  reason  be 
less  vigilant  This  happened  precisely  as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he 
saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a 
sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  pos»- 
ble  ÙX  infontry  to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between  the 
Roman  camp  and  the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part 
of  them  agamst  the  foragers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who  should 
oome  intlwir  wajr;  while  himself  seizied  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could 
return.  Every  side  now  presented  a  scene  of  blood  and  slaup^hter  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp, 
because  such  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king's  forces  ;  and  those  who 
piarded  the  passes  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached 
ii|  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman  camp. 
Upon  which  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  and  succour  their  com- 
rades wherever  they  could  ;  he  marched  the  legions  in  a  hollow  square 
against  the  enemy.  The  troopers  being  dispersed,  at  first  lost  theh*  way 
pong  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed  firom  different  places. 
Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought 

*  Tht  lOM  WQf4i  art  aicnbed  to  PjririMH. 
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at  difierent  places  8t  the  same  lame.  The  warmest  en^g^ement  was  where 
tiie  king  Idinseif  commanded,  and  which,  by  the  great  number  of  the  horse 
and  foot  that  compesed  it,  formed  almost  an  army  ;  not  to  mention  that  these 
troops  being  ingfaly  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  kin^  and  the  Cretans, 
wIk>  fought  ciose  tofi;ether.  and  with  tne  utmost  vigour,  against  enemies  dis« 
persed  and  in  disorder,  killed  great  mimbfrs  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  had 
they  not  pursued  the  Komans  so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  decided  not 
only  the  present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  war.  But  by 
abandonine  themselves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  their  officers.  The 
floldiers  who  fled,  perceiving  the  Roman  ensigns^  faced  about  and  pushed 
their  horses  against  the  enemy,  who  were  in  disorder.  In  an  instant  the 
lace  of  the  barae  was  quite  changed  ;  those  who  pursued  before,  now  flying 
in  ibeit  turn.  Many  were  kiHed  in  close  6ght.  and  many  lost  tneir  lives  in 
fi3fing;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by  the  sword,  out  several  pjunnng  into  mo- 
rasses, were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses  in  the  mire.  The  king  himself 
was  in  very  great  danger  :  for  having  been  thrown  by  hb  horse,  which  had 
received  a  severe  wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a 
trooper  leaped  that  moment  from  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  St;  but  the 
man  himself  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed 
by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens, 
came  at  last  to  the  camp,  where  henad  been  given  over  for  lost 

Wehaveseenon  many  occasions,  and  it  canmrt  he  too  strongly  mculcated 
Où  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error, 
that  battles  are  often  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  officers^  who,  solely 
hitent  upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  m  the  rest  of 
the  army  ;  and  sofler  themselves  through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  to  be 
demîved  of  a  victory  which  they  had  in  their  bands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  nad  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  action,  but 
dreaded  commg  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance 
to  attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the  consul,  to 
deske  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was 
at  dinner^  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon 
this,  Phihp,  to  conceal  hb  march  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  fires  in  his  camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  ; 
and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  and  part  of  tne  following  day  before 
the  consul,  m  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  bœan  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way  the  king 
had  taken.  Philip  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him 
at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrencfaments, 
and  fjeat  works  of  stones  and  trees  ;  but  the  patience  of  me  Romans  was 
superior  to  all.  these  difficulties.  The  consul,  after  laying  waste  the  country, 
and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses,  marched  his  army  back  to  ApoUonia, 
from  whence  he  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.* 

The  ^olianSy  who  only  waited  the  event  in  ofder  to  take  up  arms,  de- 
clared without  the  least  hesitation  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians 
followed  their  example.  Both  people  made  some  incursions  imo  Macedonia, 
but  with  iD  succes&jPhilip  having  defeated  them  on  several  occasions.  He 
also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  aurinff  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled  himself  for  his  ill  success 
against  the  Romans. 

In  thb  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  af  Attalus,  and  came  into  the 
Phraeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip, 
which  fear  knd  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  im- 
moderately,  at  the  sight  of  so  powerftil  a  succour.    In  a  free  city  like  that  of 
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Athens,  where  eloauence  was  all-powerful,  the  orators  had  gained  so  great 
an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  made  them  form  what- 
ever resolutions  they  pleased*  Here  the  people,  at  their  request,  ordained 
that  all  tlie  statues  ancf  images  of  Philip  and  his  ancestors  should  be  desUoyed  ; 
that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in  their  honour,  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  every  place,  where  any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  in* 
sciiption  engraven, relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and  profane; 
tliat  the  priests,  every  time  they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  ana- 
themas and  curses  of  every  kind  a^amst  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom, 
his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  m  a  word^  s^amst  the  Macedonians,  in 
general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  ^  To  this  decree  was  added,  that  what- 
ever might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonour 
and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people  ;  and  that 
whoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  m  favour  of  Phuip,  or  against 
the  decrees  in  question,  might  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  without  any  formality. 
The  last  clause  was,  that  wnatever  had  been  enacted  agsunst  the  Pisistratides, 
should  be  enforced  against  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  war 
against  Philip  by  their  decrees  and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their 
only  strength.!  Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  enco- 
miums, honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attains  ahd  the  Romans.^; 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  the  Pirœus,  attacked  and  took  several  fortresses 
and  small  islands  ;  after  which  Attalus  and  the  Romans  separated,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

New  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  following,  in  Rome,  Villius  had  Mace* 
donia  for  his  province.§ 

Philip,  .while  he  made  the  several  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  en&uing 
campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he 
had  undertaken.  Besides  his  having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable 
enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to  states, 
would  draw  ofl*  many  of  his  allies  firom  him  ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  un- 
easy at,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Acnaeans,  thinking 
to  attach  them  the  more  strongly  to  hb  interest  by  this  unexpected  generosity; 
and  at  the  same  tune  sent  ambassadors  into  Achada,  to  make  the  dlies  take 
the  oath,  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon  this 
ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  ^uch  a  one  as  would  be  capable  of  keeping  the 
confederates  in  their  duty,  as  he  himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  all 
oaths,  and  did  not  make  the  least  scruple  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor  show  the 
least  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and  all  that. mankind  con- 
sider as  most  sacred  ? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and  aflection, 
by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants,  whom  the  peo- 
ple hated  and  detested  on  account  of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppressions  ; 
all  which  had  made  the  government  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean 
extraction,  and  bom  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exercised  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  offices,  and  been  banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  to 
dehver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who  finding  him  a 
man  of  sense^.of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  bi- 
satiably  ambitious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
had  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trifstedhim  with  all 
his  secrets  ;  a  fit  mstrument  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  probity  nor  honour. 
HeracHdes,  says  Polybius,  was  bom  with  all  those  qualities  which  constitute 

*  Nee  unquiun  ibi  desunt  linfpm  prompt»  ftd  plebem  conctUadum  ;  quod  g^edus.  cnm  in  oniiibus  liberii 
feÎTitatibus,  turn  pnecipue  Atïienis,  ubi  or&tio  plurimum  pellet,  favore  iDultittidiniis  ^litur. — Liv. 

t  A\h{eiii«nsis  quidem  literis  rccbisquc,  quioui  wlii  v»l«Bt»bellttin  advenus  Pbilippumgerebat.— Li r. 
I  Uv%l.  xxii.  n.  44—49.  J  A.  M.  M05.    AM.  J.  C.  199.    Lir.  1  uxi.  a.  49.  ft    sui.  n.  9. 
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the  finished  villaîn.  From  hk  most  tender  years  he  had  prostitiited  himself 
in  the  most  îniàmous  manner.  Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his  iaieriore,  he 
behaved  in  the  meanest  and  most  grovellmg  manner  toward  his  superiors. 
He  was  possosed  of  such  great  influence  and  aothority  with  Philip,  that,  ac« 
cording  to  the  same  author,  he  almost  ruined  that  powerful  kingdom,  by  the 
universal  discontent  which  his  iniustice  and  oppression  occasioned.  At  last- 
the  king  caused  1dm  to  be  seized  and  thrown  mto  prison,  which  occasioned 
vmiversaJ  ^y  among  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  Poly- 
bius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Herachd^ 
nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  hb  crimes  deserved.* 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  because  the 
consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  slisbt  skirmishes,  either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  carry  off  convojrs. 
T.QuintiusTlamininust  having  been  nominated  consul,  and  Macedonia  falling 
to  him  by  lot,  he  did  nut  follow  the  example  of  hb  predecessors,  but  set  out 
from  Rome,  at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  with  Lucius  hb  brother,  who,  by 
the  leave  of  the  sehate,  was  to  conmiand  the  fleet.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  Question,  Antiochus  attacked  Attains  very 
vigoroifily  both  by  sea  and  Umd.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came 
to  Rmne,  and  informed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  which  their  sovereign 
was  exposed.  They  entrsated  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  Attains,  either  to 
undertake  hb  defence  with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  At* 
talus  to  recall  lus  troops.  The  Senate  made  agswer,  that  as  nothing  coold  be 
more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  demand  of  Attah»,  he  therefore  was  at 
liberty  to  recall  hb  forces  ;  that  the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode 
their  allies  in  any  manner  ;  but  that  they  would  employ  all  their  hnflivence 
with  Andochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the 
Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remoostrated  to  him,  that  At- 
tains had  lent  them  hb  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  which  they  had  employed 
against  PhUlp,  their  common  enemy  ;  that  they  should  think  it  an  obhga* 
tion,  if  he  would  not  invade  that .  pjnnce  s  that  it  was  incumbent  on  such 
kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  to  be  at  peace.  These 
remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  off  hb  forces 
from  the  territories  of  king  Attains. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  laid  çiside  his  designs 
against  that  prince,  he  marched  in  person  into  Cœlosyria,  to  recover  those 
cities  of  whidh  Aristomenes  had  dbpossessed  him.  The  Romsms  had  in- 
trusted thb  general  with  the  administration  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  he 
had  en<leavoured  was,  to  defend  hunself  against  Hoe  invasion  of  the  two  con- 
federate kings  ;  and  for  thb  purpose  he  raised  the  best  troops  he  could.$ 
He  sent  Soopas  into  iEtolia  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  levy  as  many  troops 
as  possible  ;  the  iEtolians  being  at  mat  time  looked  upon  as  the  best  soldiers.| 
Scopas  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
thoQght  to  be  one  of.  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age. 
When  the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employmentexpired,  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  continuée  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This 
gave  him  ^iUsgust,  so  that  he  left  iEtolia,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  such  success  in  hb  levies,  that  he  brought  six 
thousand  soldiers  from  ^tolia  ;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

The  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus' employed  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  AttalaS|  k'mg  of  Perga- 
mus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  CoBlojsyria,  to  recover,  if  possible,  those 
provinces»    He  carried  on  that  war  so  svccessftdly,  that  he  recovered  several 

♦  Pdyb.  1.  xiii,  p.  673, 673. 

t  Ploterch  calls  him  Ftemimas,  but  it  is  an  error*  these  being  two  diflv rent  families. 
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cities,  retook  3  udea,  threw  a  earrison  into  the  citadel  of  JeTusaleniy  and,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria,  to  which  dty  he  broucht,  beudai 
the  dory  of  his  victories,  very  rich  spoib  taken  in  the  conquered  countries. 
We  And  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign  was  owing  prindpally  to  Antio- 
chus  being  absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which  had  thorelbre  been  made.* 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  &ce  of  thmgs  changed 
immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  nis  favour.  Scopas,  who  h«l  returned 
with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan. 
in  a  battle  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was.  made  of  his  troops.  He  was  foicea 
to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had 
left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there,  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities, 
that,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared.  However,  the  government 
of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  bun  in  Sidon,  and 
three  of  the  best  general,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  state,  had 
been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  disposed  thmgs  so  happUy^  that 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  the  igno* 
roinious  conditions  above  mentioned  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
naked  and  dbarmed.t 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gasa,  where  he  met  with  à  resistance  that 
greatly  exasperated  him  ;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  it 
to  his  soldiers  for  plunder.  This  bein^  done,  he  secured  the  passes  through 
which  t)ie  troops  were  to  con^e  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt  ;  and,  return* 
ingback,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Uœlo6yria.| 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced  toward  their  country, 
they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  ail  their 
cities.  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp 
to  meet  him,  paid  him  every  honour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the 
castle  the  soldiers  whom  Scopas  had  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services, 
Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges  ;  and  enacted,  by  a  parti- 
cular decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple  ;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  expressly  on 
account  of  rhilopater's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  into  that 
place.^ 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services  from 
tlie  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  nrach  on  thehr 
fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  m  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two 
thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was 
exceedingly  Uberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews^  transplanted  at  this 
time,  that  many  of  those  descendeiL  who  were  ^  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad,"|[  whom  we  shall  afterwards  nnd  so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gos« 
pel-times.ir 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Cœlosyria  and  Palestine,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  make  the  like  concjuest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  nad 
in  view  was,  to  raise  the  empu«  of  Syria  to  its  pristine  glory,  by  reuniting 
to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  particularly  Seleucus 
Nicator,  its  founder.  As  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  design, 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  firom  mdestin^  him  m  his  new  conquests,  at  a  tune 
when  he  should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom,  he  sent  Eucles  the  Rho- 
dian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  m  marriage  to  king  Ptole* 

*  A.  K.  S805.    Adt.  J.  C.  199.    Hieram.  in  e.  xi.    Dan.  Joteph.  Antiq.  I.  xii.  e.  S. 
t  A-  H.  3306.    Ant  J.  C.  198.    Lit.  1.  jxxvl»  o.  S.    Exçarpt  ex.  Pol/b.  p.  77,  Am.    JoMph.  Antlq>  1* 

xii.  c  3. 
X  Rxcerp.  ex  Poljrb.  p.  87,  et  Esc.  L«f .  73.    Liv.  I.  xxxiii.  n.  19.  %  Joteph.  Antiq.  I.  xii.  «.  3 

I)  Th«  J  uc  thin  e«ll«d  bj  St  Jaiaei  aad  St  Peter  :  •«  To  tk«  twelve  tribet  which  ere  leatftered  nbroed.** 

jMBe«,  i.  I.    "To  the  itranfen  «cattertd  abwit  poatus,  OaUtie,  Cappadoeia,  Asia,  and  «Bithysia,**  l. 
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ny  ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  they  should  not  celebrate  their  nuptials  till 
they  should  be  a  little  older  ;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  mar- 
riace,  he  would  ^ive  up  those  provinces  to  £g3rpt,  as  his  daughter's  dowry. 
This  proposal  being  accepted,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified  ;  and  the 
Egyptians,  rdyipg^  on  his  promises,  safiered  him  to  carry  on  his  conquests 
witnout  molestation.* 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia-f  I  observed  that  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus,  by  either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had  set  out  from 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had  carried  with  him 
Ludus  his  brother  to  command  the  fleet.  Having  arrived  at  Epmis,  he  fowid 
ViUias  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  who,  for  a  fcmg  time,  had 
kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the 
country  of  the  Taulantians.  between  Epirus  and  lUvria.  Having  taken  upon 
himself  the  command  of  tne  forces,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  consider  and 
examine  the  situation  of  the  country.  As  thb  pass  seemed  impracticable  to 
an  army,  because  there  was  but  one  narrow,  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues  ;  he  therefore  was  advised 
to  take  a  laree  compass,  as  this  would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road. 
But,  besides  tnat  he  must  nave  employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  march, 
he  was  afraid  to  move  too  far  from  the  sea^  from  whence  he  had  all  his  pro- 
visions. For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  t>ver  the  mountains,  and  to  force 
thepassesc  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

nûliu,  navingin  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,in  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  ag^in  to  arms.  Accord- 
ingly, several  slight  skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain  :  the  Ma- 
cedonians coming  down  in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  tne  enemy, 
and  afterwiird  retreating  by  steep,  craggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried  on 
hy  the  fiay  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to  those  places^  were  greatly  an- 
noyed ;  the  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  these  rocks,  catapultas  and 
bafistas,  over^Hielmed  them  wiUi  stones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  snepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  on  these 
mountains,  came  and  told  Flamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way  which  was 
not  guarded  ;  and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  in 
three  days  at  farthest.  They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee,  Charops, 
son  of  Machatas,  the  person  of  the  greatest^  distinction  among  the  Epirots, 
who  secretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flamininus,  havine  such  a  voucher,  sent 
a  general  with  four  thousand  foot  aiid  three  hundred  norse.  These  shep- 
herds, whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  tne 
detachment.  During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented  nimself  with 
only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemv.  fiut  on  the  fourth,  at  day- 
brrâk,  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  arms  ;  perceiving  on  the 
mountains  a  great  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  them, 
he  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  continually  exposed  to  the  darts  or 
the  Macedonians,  and  still  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those  who  guarded 
the  passes.  The  Romans  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  drove  the  enemy 
with  great  vigour  into  the  most  craggy  places  ;  making  great  shouts,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The  latter 
amwered  from  the  summit  of  it,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both  in 
front  and  rear,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Not  more  than  two  thousand  of  them,  however,  were  killed,  the  paths  being 
90  craggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them  rar.  The  victors 
plundered  thdr  camp,  and  seized  tneir  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marehed  at  first  toward  Thessaly  ;  but  fearing  that  the  enemy 
would  follow  and  again  attack  him  there,  he  turned  off  toward  Macedonia, 
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and  halted  at  TeiApe^that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  succour  such  cities 
as  should  be  besiegecL 

The  consul  marched  by£purus,but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country,  although 
he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it,  Charops  excepted, 
had  opposed  the  Romans.  But,  as  they  submitted  widi  great  cheerfulness, 
he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  present  disposition,  than  to  their  past  fault  : 
a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  the  hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Thessaly.  The  iEtolians  and  Athamanians  had  already  taken 
several  cities  in  that  country  ;  and  he  took  the  most  considerable  of  them. 
Artax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  so  resolute  a 
defence,  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  those  of  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eubœa, 
Eretria  and  Cariste,  garrisoned  by  Macedonians;  after  which, the  three  fleets 
advanced  toward  Cenchrsea,  a  port  of  Corinth.* 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered  volunta- 
rily. Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  shut  her  gates  against  him  ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  While  he  was  carrying  on  tns  siege,  hé 
meditated  an  important  design,  which  was,  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  aban- 
don Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united  fleets  were  on  the  point 
of  layine  siege  to  Corinth  ;  before  he  began  it,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  ofler  the  Achaeans  to  make  Corinth  enter  a^n  into  tneir  league,  and  to 
deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Am- 
bassadors, sent  in  the  consul's  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  in  the  name 
of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The 
Achaeans  gave  them  audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Acnaeans  .were  very  much  at  loss  in  regard  to  what  resolution  it  was 
necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  their  perpetual  ene- 
mies, kept  them  in  awe  ;  and.  on  the  other  side,  they  were  in  still  greater 
dread  of  the  Romans.  They  had  received,  fipom  time  immemorid,  and  very 
lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Philip  was  universally  sus- 
pected on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  being 
enslaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be  terminated^  Such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first,  and  afterward 
those  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  ;  the  Atnenians  were  appointed 
to  speak  last,  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip's  ambassador  should  advance. 
They  spoke  with  the  greatest  virulency  against  the  king,  because  no  people 
had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  inius- 
tice  and  cruelty  in  regard  to  Oiem.  These  speeches  occupied  the  whole  day, 
80  that  the  assembly  adjourned  til!  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met, the  herald,  as  was  the  custom,  eave  notice,  in 
the  name  of  the  magistrates,  that  all  those  who  intended  to  speak  mi^t  begin. 
But  no  one  rose  up  ;  and  all,  gazing  upon>  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep 
silence.  Upon  this,  Aristenes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  }n  order  that 
the  assembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  business,  spoke  as  follows  : 
^'  What  then  is  écorne  of  that  warmth  and  vigour,  with  wnich  you  used  to 
dispute,  at  your  tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, which  generally  rose  to  so  peat  a  height,  tnat  you  were  ready  to  cut 
one  another's  throats  r  And  now,  m  an  assembly  summoned  for  ho  other  pur- 
pose, after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you  are  silent  ? 
Surely^  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  your  tongues,  ought  not  the 
resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private^  either  for  or  against 
Philip  and  the  Romans^  to  oblige  you  to  speak  ;  especiafly  as  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  does  not  know,  that  it  will  be  too  late  met  the  resolution  shall  be 
once  taken  ?" 

•  Lit.  L  xxxiL  b.  1»— 35. 
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These  reproaches,  though  so  judicious  and  reasonable,  and  made  by  the 
principal  magistrate,  could  not  prevail  with  any  one  of  the  members  to  give 
his  opinion  ;  nor  even  occasioned  the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise  in  this 
assembly 9  though  very  numerous,  and  compjosed  of  the  representatives  of  so 
many  states.    All  continued  silent  and  motionless. 

Aristenes  spoke  again  to  this  effect  :  ^  Chiefs  of  the  Achsans,  I  perceive 
plsûnly  that  you  want  courage  more  than  counsel  ;  since  not  one  among  you 
dares  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  common  interest.  Were  I 
a  private  man,  I  possibly  might  act  as  vou  do  ;  but  being  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Achseans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either  that  the  ambassadors  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  assemble  us,  or  that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  answer.  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  any,  unless  you 
shall  authorize  me  by  a  decree  ?  But,  since  not  one  among  you  will,  or  dares 
speak  his  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  am- 
bassadors whidi  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for 
their  own  interest,  but  solely  for  ours  ;  and  let  us  weigh  them  maturely.  The 
R4>mans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attalus,  desire  our  friendship  and  alliance  ;  and 
they  request  us  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On  the  other  side, 
the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  whicn  we  concluded  with  him,  sealed 
and  ratified  by  an  oath  ;  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and 
the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among 
you  surprised  to  hear  those,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than 
he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate  ?  Doubtless,  it  is  not  either  modesty  in 
Philip,  nor  temerity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  as 
they  do.  Tlus  difference  in  their  sentiments  arises  from  the  disparity  of  their 
strength  and  situation.  My'meaning  is.  we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to 
Philip  but  his  ambassadors  ;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near 
Cencnraea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Eubœa  ;  and  the  consul  and  his  legions, 
who  are  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and  Locris 
with  impunity.  You  are  surprised  that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  ambassador, 
should  have  advised  you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  king  against  the  Romans.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should 
require  Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Ro- 
man9,he  would  not  have  any  answer  to  make  ;  much  less  would  he  be  able 
to  give  us  any  real  succour.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  notwith- 
stantling  the  exnress  words  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  promises  he  made 
us,  he  suffered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without 
opposition.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to  contradict  limi- 
self  in  every  part  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  pretending  it  would  have  the  same  success  as  that  which  they  bad 
already  made  with  Phuip.  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  succour  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  an  ambassador,  instead  of  coming  and  defending  us  in  person, 
we  who  are  his  ancient  allies,  against  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did  he 
sufier  Eretria  and  Cariste  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many 
cities  of  Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris  ?  Why  does  he  suf- 
fer Elaiea  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?  Was  it  a  superior  strength,  was  it 
fear,  or  his  own  will,  that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give 
up  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barviers,  to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  the 
most  remote  part  ot  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many 
allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  should  he  keep  tliem  from  providing  for 
their  own  safety  ?  But,  if  he  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the 
same  weakness  in  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  O  Cleomedon  ! 
believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  Achaeans  to  resist  the  Roman  arms,  to  which 
the  Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  past  and  the  present  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed 
in  afiairs  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no  aid.     Now 
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thoj'  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  war.  which  they  sustained  sixteen  yeara 
in  ttie  centre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  ^tolians,  but  they 
themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Quintius,  the  third  consul  whom  they  have  sent  ag;ainst  him,  having  found  him 
in  a  post  which  seemed  inaccessible,  did,  nevertheless,  force  him  from  it,  plun- 
dered his  camp,  pursued  him  to  Thessaly,  and  took,  almost  in  his  sight,  the 
strongest  fortress  belonging  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  what- 
-ever  the  Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  concernmg  the  cruelty,  the  ava- 
rice, the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true  ;  that  the  crimes  which  he  committed 
in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  hs.  any  more  than  those  he  perpetrated  in 
many  other  places  against  the  gods,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  that 
we  even  ouffht  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion,  the  Injuries  we  have  siinered 
from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but 
with  Antigonus,a  mild  and  iuist  prince,  and  irom  whom  we  all  have  received 
the  Greatest  services  ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to^day,  so  evi- 
dently opposite  to  our  safet^^  and  preservation  ?  In  case  Nabis  and  his  Laoeds^ 
xnonians  should  come  and  invade  us  by  land^  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  will 
it  be  possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  agamst  suclV  formidable  enemies,  or 
shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us  what 
we  must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our  remain- 
ing neutral,  will  inevitably  render  us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not 
fafl  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  event,  before  we 
would  declare  ourselves,  believe  what  I  say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  i^o 
medium.  We  must  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends  or  for  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendship 
and  their  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight  so  favourable 
an  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be  the  highest  folly,  and  show 
that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction.'' 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  çreat  noise  and  murmuring  throughout  the 
whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it  with 
violence.  The  magistrates,  called  demiurgi.  were  no  less  divided  among 
themselves.  Of  these,  who  were  ten  in  numoer,  five  declared  that  each  of 
Ihem  would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly,  and  before  his  people  ; 
and  the  other  five  protested  against  it,  upon  pretence  that  the  laws  forbade 
both  the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assembly  to  pass,  any  decree  con- 
trary to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  àpent  in 
quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries.  There  remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which 
the  laws  directed  the  assembly  to  terminate.  The  debates  grew  so  warm, 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  at,  that  fathers  could  scarcely  for- 
bear striking  their  sons.  Menmon  of  Pallene  was  one  of  the  five  magistrates 
who  refused  to  make  the  report.  Hb  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  en- 
treated and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide  for  their 
own  safety,  and  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Find- 
ing his  prayers  would  not  avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
hands,  if  He  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  considering  him,  not  as  his  son, 
but  the  enemy  qf  his  country.  These  terriole  menaces,  added  to  the  weight 
of  paternal  authority,  made  such  an  impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last 
acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair  d^ 
bated,  and  the  people  clearly  manifesting  what  they  wanted,  the  Dymseans, 
Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from  the  assemblv  be- 
fore the  decree  passed  :  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  because  they  had  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had  lately  done  tiiem  very  considerable 
service^  uratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingrati- 
tude is  abhorred  every  where.  AU  the  other  states,  when  the  votes  were  to 
be  taken,  confirmed  immediately,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attains  and 
the  Rhodians  ;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that  with  the  Romans, 
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tiU  amliassadors  «hould  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ralificadon  from  the 
people,  without  which  nothinc  eould  be  oonchided. 

La  Uie  mem  time,  three  anmissadora  wereicntto  Qumtius  ;  and  the  whole 
anny  of  the  Acheant  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  tlie  consul's  brother, 
had  already  besiefed,  having  bdbre  tal^en  Cenchra»;  They  at  first  carried 
on  the  attack  but  yery  ftiintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise 
between  die  garrison  and  the  inhalntants.  Findinr,  however,  that  the  city 
was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  advanced  on  allsides,  and  many  assaults 
were  made,  which  the  besieged  sustained  with  great  vigour,  and  always  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.  There  was  in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  de- 
serters, who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no  ouarter  from  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  fouçht  in  despair.  Philocles,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  having 
thrown  a  fresh  remforcement  mto  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  to 
force  it  ;  Luchis  at  last  acqniesoed  with  tKe  advice  of  Attalus,  and  the  siege 
was  accordingly  raised.  The  Achcans  being  sent  away.  Attains  and  the 
Romans  returned  on  board  the  fleets.  The  former  sailed  to  the  Pircus,  and 
the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius,  the  consul,  was  employed  in 
the  ûege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successfiil  ;  for,  after  the  besieged 
had  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  took  the  dty,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as  had  declared  for 
PhîHp,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  PhUocles,  one  of  the  generals. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achaeans  had  just  before  con- 
duded  with  the  Romans,  Philip  still  possessed  two  of  their  strongest  cities^ 
Corinth  and  Argos. 

SECTIOJr  III.— THE  ATOUANS  AND  NABIS  PECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 
PHILIP  DEFEATED,  AHD  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome  ^  but  as  the  slow  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  was  jusdy  ascribed  to  the  fre* 
^oent  changing  of  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  con- 
Unued  in  his  command,  and  recruits  were  sent  him.* 

Hie  season  being  idready  advanced.  Qumthis  had  tAen  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locns  :  whan  Philip  sent  a  herald  to  him  to  desire  an 
interview.f  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know  what 
had  been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  himself;  and  dbat  a  confer* 
enoe  would  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to^coiitinue  the  war,  m  case  he  should 
be  continued  in  the  command,  or  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  being  agreed  upon, 
both  parties  met  Philip  was  attended  by  several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and 
Cycliadus,  one  of  die  chief  of  the  Aduains,  whom  the  f>eople  had  banished 
a  short  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander, 
king  of  Atfaamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  some  dis» 
putes  with  rej^ard  to  the  ceremonial,  Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every 
one  of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them  ;  and  as  he  began  to 
inveigh  against  the  iEtolians,  Phlneas.  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  with 
these  woras  :  ^  We  are  not  assembled  here  merely  about  words  ;  our  busmess 
is,  other  to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful.'' 
"^  A  blind  aoan  may  see  that,"  replied  PhiKp,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whose  nght 


was  bad.    Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,  and  could  not  refrain  from  them, 
«ven  wlttle  treating  on  the  most  serious  anairs  ;  a  behavioar  very  unbecom- 

irview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met  agaii 
y  late  to  the  place  of  meetmg,  which  it  was  I 
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This  first  mterview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met  again  the  next  dajr. 
Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meetmg,  which  it  was  believed  he  did 


t  Ximldie«tiec 
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I>urposeIy,  in  order  that  the  £tolians  and  Achseans  might  not  have  sufficient 
time  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who 
having  acquainted  the  confederates  with  hisproposals,  not  one  approved  them  ; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  brealdng  off  the  conference,  when  Philip  de- 
sired that  the  decision  might  be  suspended  till  the  next  day  ;  promising  that 
he  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  brin^  them  into 
his  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Qulntius  and  the 
allies  not  to  oppose  a  peace  ;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditions 
which  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept  of  such  as  the  senate  might  re- 
quire. They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand  ;  and  accordinj^ly  a 
truce  was  agreed  to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediately 
leave  Phocis  and  Locris.*  After  this,  tne  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome. 

When  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard  first.  They  inveighed 
heavily  against  Philip  on  several  accounts  ;  but  they  endeavoured  pardcn* 
larly  to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  should  continue 
possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia, 
cities  which  he  himself  justly,  though  insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece, 
it  would  be  imfTossible  for  thiat  country  to  enioy  its  liberty.  The  king's  am- 
bassadors were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened  with  a  subject  that 
would  have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  they  were  interrupted,  and 
asked  at  mice,  whether  they  woidd  give  up  the  three  cities  in  question  ?  Hav- 
ing answered,  that  no  <Nrders  or  instructions  had  been  dven  them  on  that  head, 
they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single  demand.  It  was  X^fi 
to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war. 
By  this  he  perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter; 
and  be  hhnself  was,  much  better  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  vic- 
tory, than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  inter- 
view with  Philip  ;  and  sent  to  inform  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree 
to  any  proposais  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage, 
by  way  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Phihp  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war., 
As  it  would  be  difBbult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Achœa,  through  their 
great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dommions,  he  delivered  up  Areos  to  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  surrender  back  to  him, 
in  case  he  should  be  victorious  in  this  war  ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  other- 
wise, he  then  was  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  con- 
ditions, he  was  brougnt  in  the  niçht  into  the  city.  Immediately  the  houses 
and  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fied  were  plundered  ;  and  those 
who  remained,  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  taxed  in  very 
heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerfully,  were  not 
molested  ;  but  such  as  were  either  suspected  to  conceal  their  riches,  Or  dis- 
covered only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  with  rods  like  so  many 
slaves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity.  Nabis  having  summoned  the 
assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted  was  for  the  abohtion  of  debts  ;  and  thé 
second,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double 
bait  generally  hun^  out.  to  win  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  ex- 
asperate them  against  ,tne  rich.* 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition^  he  held  the 
city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius  and  to  Attains,  to  acquamt  them  that 
he  was  master  of  Arçoa;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he 
hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to  such  conditions  of  a  treaty 
as  ne  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  proposal  was  accepted  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the  kmg  had  an  interview  with 
him  near  Argos  ;  a  step  which  seemed  very  unbecoming  in  both.  In  this  meet- 
ing, the  Romans  insisted  that  Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and 
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discontinue  the  war  whh  the  Adiceana.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  first  article, 
but  would  consent  only  to  a  four  months  truce  with  the  Achaeans.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  those  conditions.  The  alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Na- 
ins, so  infaiBous  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on  tbe  Romans  : 
but  in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  allowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the 
expense  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

riabis,  after  puttine  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos.  had  plundered  all  the 
men,  and  dispossessed  them  of  all  their  riches  ;  shortly  after,  he  sent  his  wife 
thither,  to  use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly  she  s«^t  for  the 
M^omen  of  the  greatest  distinction,  either  separately  or  in  company  ;  when, 
pardy  by  civili^.  and  partly  by  threats,  she  extorted  from  them,  at  diflerent 
times,  not  only  all  their  gold,  but  also  their  richest  clothes,  their  most  valuable 
moveables,  and  all  their  precious  stones  and  jewels. 

Wh«i  the  spring  was  come,  for  the  incidents  I  have  here  related  hap^ 
pened  in  the  winter,  Quindus  and  Attalus  resolved,  if  {possible,  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Bœotians.  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In 
this  view  they  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Ttebes, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  place  where  the  common  as- 
sembly met.  They  were  secretly  favoured  and  supported  by  Antiphilus, 
the  cmef  magistrate.  Tbe  Bœotians  thought  at  first  that  they  had  come 
without  forces,  and  unguarded  ;  but  were  greatly  surprised  when  tliey  saw 
Quintius  followed  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  im- 
mediately judged,  that  things  would  be  carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in 
the  assembly.  It  was  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  however, 
concealed  thar  grief  and  surprise  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use, , 
and  even  dangerous,  to  have  discovered  them.* 

Attalus  spoKe  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  which  hb  ancestors  and 
himself  had  done  aU  Grreece,  and  the  republic  of  the  Bœotians  in  particular. 
Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  speakin^^  with  neater 
Tehemence  than  suited  his  ase,  he  fell  down  in  tne  midst  of  his  speeoi,  and 
seemed  half  dead;  so  that  Uiey  were  forced  to  csurry  him  out  of  the  assam- 
Uy,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for  some  time.  Aristhenes,  captain* 
general  of  the  Achœans,  spoke  next  ;  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not 
speak  much,  and,  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on 
tneir  power  or  arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  t^en,  when  an  alliance 
with  uie  Romans  was  unanimously  resolved  on  ;  no  one  daring  to  oppose 
or  spea^  against  it. 

As  the  disorder  of  Attalus  did  not  seem  dangerous,  Quintius  left  him  at 
Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea,  highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he 
had  concluded  with  the  Achseans  and  Bœotians,  which  entirely  secured  him 
behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and 
efforts  on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  to  Per- 
gamus,  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  of^  which 
he  had  reigned  forty-four.  Polybius  observes,  that  Attalus  did  not  imitate 
roost  ipreat  men.  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion  of  plunging 
into  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  generous  and  magnificent 
use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by  prudence,  eave  bun  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  hb  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himself  with  the  title  of  king. 
He  imagmed  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  might  do  good  to  others  ;  and  thought 
that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  hi^b  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expending  it 
in  acts  of  bounty,  and  in  purchasine  friends.  He  governed  his  subjects  with 
the  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements  inviolably  with 
his  allies.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  fa- 
Cher  ;  and  perfectly  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  private  man. 
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He  left  four  sons^  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phileteresi  and^theneiis,  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.* 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march,  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal^  and  each  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  or  -twenty-six  thousand  men.  Qumtius  advanced  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also  arrived  ;  but  being 
unable  to  discover  exactly  the  place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  com^ 
nianded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  upon  occft- 
slon.t 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  dlfierent 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they 
fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round 
whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which  made  th^ 
so  much  the  heavier  ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  sc^dien  were  so 
ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely  carrv  them,  they  consequendy  could  not 
easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same  time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave  more  than 
three,  or  at  most,  four  branches  to  each  stake  thev  cut,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of 
them,  when  tied  together,  and  especiallv  as. he  was  not  incommoded  with  his 
arms  ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  only  two  or 
three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  service.  Those  of  the 
Greeks  might  be  very  easilv  pulled  up.  As  Uie  Grecian  stake,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest,  and  besides,  as  the 
branches  of  it  were  strong  and  numerous,  two  or  three  soldiers  coula  easily 
pullit  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp;  not  to  mention 
that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily  have  been  loosened,  because  their 
branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  with  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  stakes  cot  by  the  Romans  ;  their  branches  being  so  closelv  inter- 
woven, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  branches,  which  were  so  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant  place  was 
left  ;  besides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp  pointed.  But  though 
any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  easily  be  re* 
moved,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  moving;  it  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  branches  were  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  one,  without  forcing 
away  several  others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  nien  applied 
their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  force  the 
stakes  away.  And  whenever,  by  sJiaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  were 
at  last  forced  out  of  then*  places,  still  the  openmg  made  in  that  manner  was 
almost  imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  three 
accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  fhey  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could 
be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybius.  which 
turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  the  mili- 
tary profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  usefiil  hmts  ;  arid,  in  my  opinion, 
I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

Alter  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  ^to- 
lian  cavahry  signalized  themselves,  and  were  alwosrs  victorious,  the  two  armies 
halted  near  Scotusa.  Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  having 
fallen  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could 
scarcely  see  two  paces  before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops, 
commanding  them  to  seize  upon  the  siunmit  of  the  hilb  called  Cynoscephue, 
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which  separated  bis  camp  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Quînthis  also  detached 
ten  squaarons  of  hone,  and  about  a  thousand  light-armed  troops,  to  recon« 
noitre  the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  beware  of  ambuscades^  as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloomy.  This  de- 
tachment met  that  of  the  Macedonians  which  had  seiKd  the  eminences. 
At  ÛTBt,  both  parties  were  a  litde  surprised  at  meeting^  and  afterwards  beean 
to  skirmish.  Each  party  sent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  doing.  The 
Romans»  being  not  very  able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  desjiatched  jl  courier  to 
desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  unmediately  sent  Ardudamus  and  Eupole- 
mus,  both  iEtolians  ;  and  with  them,  two  tribunes,  each  of  wh<mi  commanded 
a  thousand  m«[i,  with  five  hundrea  horse,  which,  joining  the  former,  soon 
changed  the  face  of  the  engagement  The  Macedonians  behaved  very  val- 
iantly ;  but  k>eing  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  the 
hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being  mformed 
of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  beginning  to  clear  up,  des- 
patched Heradides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavaliy ,  Leo,  who  com- 
manded that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenairoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired 
soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  eicepted.  When  this  reinforcement  joined  the 
first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  hills.  They  even  would  have 
gùned  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  made  bv  the 
£toUan  cavaky ,  who  ibugitt  with  astonishing  courage  and  intrepidiQr.  These 
were  the  best  sol^fiers  amcmg  the  Greeks,  and  were  particularly  mmous  for 
skirmishes  and  »ngle  combats.  These  so  wdil  sustamed  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for  thebr  bravery,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  cfariven  into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemy, 
tbey  rested  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fight 

Couriers  came  eveiy  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Romans  were  ter- 
rified and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip 
was  not  pleased,  either  with  the  plitfce  or  the  weathen  but  could  not  refine 
hhnsetf  either  to  the  repeated  shouts  or  entreaties  of  his  sdidiers,  who  be- 
sou^t  him  to  laA  them  on  to  battle  :  and  accordingly  he  marched  them  out 
of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the  same,  and  drew  up  hb  soldiers 
in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side^  at  this  moment  in  which  their  fate  was  about  to 
be  delenmned,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  affecting  motives.  Philip 
represented  to  h^  solcfiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians^  in  a  word,  all  Asia, 
and  the  f^iole  east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms  ;  adding,  that  they  ought 
to  behave  with  the  greatcfr  courage,  as  they  now  were  to  fight,  not  for  sove- 
reignty, but  for  liberty,  which^to valiant  men, is  more  dear  and  valuable  than 
the  empire  of  the  universe.  The  proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the  vic- 
tories tmv  had  so  lately  gained;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Carthage  ;  on  the 
other,  Itàly  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the  Romans  :  and,  to  say  all  In  a  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  ir  not  superior  to  Alexander, 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms  :  and,  what  ought  to  rouse  their 
courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  tbey  now  were  about  to  engage,  defeated 
more  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one  side,  called  themselves 
victors  of  the  east  ;  and  on  the  othen  conquerors  of  the  west  ;  the  former. 
fired  wiûà  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  latter,  proud 
of  the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so  iatelv  gahied  ;  prepared  on  each 
side  for  betde.*  Flamininus,havin|  commanded  the  right  wing  not  to  move 
from  its  post,  placed  the  elephants  m  the  firont  of  this  wing  ;  and  marching 

«Hw  adlKVtationibuf  otrindoe  eonciteti  milites,  pnelio  ooaeorraot.  alteri  oricntit,  alteri  •ccia«n«it  imperio 
|;)«riuitei,  fereotet^M  in  bellum,  alii  majoniin  loonim  aaUquun  et  obioleUin  glorian,  alii  vinnUm  ivcen- 
tiboa  espenmeatia  rirtaâs  fioram<--^ustiji. 
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with  a  haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left  wing  against  the  enemy  in 
person.  The  skirmishers  seeing  themselves  supported  by  the  legions,  now 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  began  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  fignt-armed  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his  phalanx, 
hastened  toward  the  mountains  ;  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of 
the  army  immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp, 
and  found  his  light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the 
sight.  But^  shortly  after,  seeine  them  give  way,  and  in  great  want  of  sup- 
port, he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them,  and  engage  in  a  general  batde,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upcm  their  march  toward  the  hills 
where  he  then  was. .  In  the  mean  time,  he  received  such  of  his  troops  as  had 
b^n  repulsed.;  posted  them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  tlie  right  winç  ;  and 
commanded  the  light-armea  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  theur  files, 
and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the  right. 

This  bemg  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commanded  the  phalanx 
Co  march  toward  tnem  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light-armed  sol- 
diers to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  received  into  his  intervals  those  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  he 
charged  the  Macedonians.  The  batde  being  commenced,  each  side  set  up 
the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  luid  evidently  all  the  advantage  ; 
for,  charging  impetuously  from  those  hills  with  hb  phalanx  on  the  Romans, 
the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops,  so  well  closed  and  covered 
with  their  shields,  and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were 
obliged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  wlrich  had  but  just 
come  up.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  une- 
ven ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing^  and  charred  vigorously  the  left 
wing  of  the  Macedonians  ;  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  break  it,  and  throw  it 
into  disorder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  ahhough  victorious.  The 
event  answered  his  expectation.  As  this  wing,  on  account  of  the  uneven- 
ness  and  ru^^gedness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx, 
nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle  m  which  its  whole 
strength  con^sts,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies  Under  him, 
made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Observiifig 
that  Philip,  who  was'  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  left  the  right  where  ne  was,  it 
not  being  in  want  of  support,  and  considering  the  present  disposition  of  the 
armies,  consulting  only  ms  own  reason,  he  marched  toward  the  phalanx  of 
the  enemy's  rigm  wing,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear  with  all  bis  troops. 
The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  close- 
ness of  its  ranks,  could  not  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The 
tribune  broke  into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced  :  and  the  Macedon- 
ians, not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  threw  down  tneir  arms  and  fled. 
What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  thé  Romans,  who  had  given  way, 
having  rallied,  had  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  ftxim  the  advantage  he^had 
obtained  m  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  when  he 
saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them 
from  behind,  he  drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fi'om  thence  took  a  survey  of  the  wHole  engagement  ;  but 
perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pursued  his  left  wins,  extended  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Mace- 
donians he  could  assemble,  and  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared  for  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  retired  to  Tempe,  where  he  halted,  to  await  for  those  who  had 
escapied  the  defeat.    He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders  to  Larissn 
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to  bum  all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  dls- 
treningany  of  hn  friends.  The  Romans  pursued  for  some  time  those  who 
fled.  The  iElolians  were  accused  of  having  occasioned  Philip's  escape. 
For  they  amused  themselves  in  plundering  his  camp,  while  the  Romans  were 
employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy  ;  so  that  when  they  returned,  they  found 
almost  nothine  in  it  They  reproached  them  first  on  that  account,  and  after- 
wards quanefled  openly,  each  side  loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  uisults. 
On  the  morrow,  after  haviaff  got  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the 
siknIs,  tfaey  marched  toward  Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  s^en  hun- 
cired  men  in  this  batde,and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  eight  thou- 
sand of  whom  died  in  the  field,  and  five  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
Thus  ended  the  batde  of  Cjrnoscephale. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  victoiy  ;  but,  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather  inso- 
lent, as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirdy  to  themselves  ;  declaring,  witliout 
reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans,  and 
spread  thn  report  throughout  all  Greece.  Cj^uintius,  who  was  already  offended 
at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  seizing  the  plunder  without  waiting 
for  the  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them,  for  their  insolent  reports 
in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  great 
coldness  toward  than,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to 
public  affairs,  afiecting  to  humble  their  pride  on  aU  occaûons. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quintius, 
who  ought,  m  prudence,  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  caution  in 
regard  to  allies  so  usefiii  to  the  Romans  ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affec- 
tion, he  paved  the  way,  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  which  the 
resentment  of  the  iEtolians  afterwaros  carried  tnem.  But  had  he  dissem- 
bled wisely  ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and  appeared 
sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  iEtolians  might  say  or  do  improperly,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flamininns,  who 
was  at  Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  buryine  the  dead  ;  but, 
in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul  aj^eed  to  both 
requests;  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  kmg,^  that  he 
desired  him  not  to  despond."  The  ^toiians  were  highly  oflenaed  at  this 
message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  and  judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus 
would  not  have  appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted 
him  by  bribes  ;  ancl  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reports  among  the 
alfies. 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the  entrance  to 
Tempe,  which -was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  before 
the  kmg  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Amynandrus,  king  of  Athamania,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said, 
that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might  enable  Greece  to  preserve 
peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  ^tolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul  ima- 
gined, that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  rhilip,  he  should  procure  a  solid  peace 
lor  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks^  be  was  greatly  mistaken  ; 
that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive 
Philip  out  M  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  might  be  very  easily  eflfected,  pro- 
viding he  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion.  After  corroborât* 
ing  wiiat  be  had  advanced  witn  several  reasons,  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressmg  himself  to  Alexander  ;  '^You  do  npt  know,"  says  he, 
"  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interests  of  Greece.  It 
is  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  tney  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  o^ 
odier  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this,  Hannibal  and  the  Carthagi* 
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nians  are  a  manUesI  proof.  As  to  myself»  I  never  intended  to  make  an  ii^ 
reconcilable  war  affamst  Philip  ;  but  was  inclined  to  mnt  bim  a  peace, 
whenever  he  should  yield  to  the  conditions  that. should  be  prescribed  him. 
You  yourselves,  ^touans.  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  Aat  pur- 
pose^ never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Should  victory 
inspire  us  with  such  a  design  ?  How  shameful  are  such  sentiments  !  When 
an  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery 
and  haughtiness  :  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show 
moderation,  gentlaiess,  and  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their 
interest,  I  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powerful 
than  formerly  ;  but  it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should  not  be 
entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Thracians  and  Gauls, '^  who,  were  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly 
fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of  the  coun« 
cil  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  conditions 
which  me  allies  had  formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a  peace  should  be  granted 
him, after  having  consulted  the  senate  aoout  it;  and  that  the  ^tolians  might 
form  whatever  resolutions  they  {leased  on  this  occasion.  Phineas^  prœtor 
of  the  iEtolians,  having  represented,  in  very  strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he 
he  should  escape  the  present  danger,  would  soon  form  new  prugects.  and 
light  up  a  fresh  war  ;  ^  I  shall  take  care  of  that,'^  replied  the  proconsul,  ^'^  and 
shall  take  effectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing 
«gainst  us." 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  i^ace  appointed  for  the  conference  ; 
and  three  days  «fter,  the  council  being  assembled  again;  he  came  into  it,  and 
apoke  with  so  much  prudence  and  wbdom,  as  softened  the  whole  assembly. 
He  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever  conditions  thé  Ro- 
mans and  the  allies  should  prescribe  ;  and  that  whh  regard  to  every  thîiw 
else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  (Jppn  these  wore» 
the  whole  council  were  silent.  Only  Phineas  the  iEtolian  started  some  diffi- 
culties, which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for  that  reason  entirely  disre* 
gardect. 

But  wlu&t  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conchisbn  of  the  peace,  was 
his  havinf;  advice  that  Antiochus,  at  the  nead  of  an  army,  was  marching  out 
of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that 
Philip  might  think  of  putting  his  cities  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  thereby 
mirht  gain  time.  Besides,  be  was  sensible,  that  should  another  consul  come 
in  liis  Jitead^  all  the  honour  of  the  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  These  rea* 
sons  prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king  a  truce  for  four  months  ;  where*» 
upon  he  received  four  hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  son,  and 
some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages  ;  and  gave  him  permission  to  send  to  Rome, 
to  receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  prescribe. 
Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  pardes  separated,  after  having  mutually  pro- 
mised, that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  shoold  re> 
turn  td  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This  bein^  done,  the  several 
parties  concerned  sent  deputations  to  Rome  ;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  others 
to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 

While  these  measures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  general  peace^ 
some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were  undertaken  in  several  places. 
Androsthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  kin^,  at  Corinth,  had  a  considéra- 
ble  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  men  ;  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  battle  ny  Nicostratos,  praetor  of  the  Achseans,  who  came  upon 
him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his  troops  were  dispersed 
op  and  down  the  plûns,  and  plundering  the  country.    The  Acarnanians 
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were  divided  in  dMÎr  0entiiiieiitt  ;  fonie  being  for  Pbiliis  and  otliers  lor  the 
Romans.  Tbe  latter  had  laid  siece  to  Leucus.  News  beine  brought  of  the 
vidory  gained  at  Cynoscephale,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquer» 
ors.  At  tke  same  time  the  Rhodians  took  Perea,  a  small  connti^  in  Caria, 
^H^li.  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  unjusllv  taken 
from  ttiem  by  the  Macedonians,  rhilip,  on  the  other  side,  repulsed  the  Dar» 
damans,  who  had  made  an  inroad  mto  hb  kinffdom,lo  plunder  it  durine  the 
ill  state  of  his  afiairs.    After  thb  expedition,  the  kin£  retired  to  Thessalonica.* 

At  Rome,  tbe  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  faavinr  arrived,  L«  Furius 
Purpureo  and  M.  Chiudis  Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the  same  tune  letters 
arrived  from  Quintus,  contaming  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip. 
They  were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  ;  and 
public  prayers,  during  five  davs,  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  fomUxUte  pro- 
tection they  had  granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philin.t 

Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intended  peace  with 
tlie  king  of  Macedonia;  the  afiair  was  debated  in  the  senate.  Elach  of  the 
ambastadofs  AMMie  long  speeches,  according  to  his  respective  views  and  inter- 
ests ;  but  at  last  the  majority  were  for  peace.  The  same  afiah*  bemg  brought 
before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who  passionately  desired  to  command  the  ar- 
mies in  breece,  used  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no 
purpose  J  for  the  people  approved  the  proposal  of  Fbaiininus,  and  ratified 
the  conditions.  The  senate  afterwards,  appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrions 
cttizens  to  go  into  Greece,  to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Fhunininus,  the  af- 
fairs of  thai  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  Assembly,  the 
Achseans  denrcd  to  be  received  as  alKes  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  but  that 
afiair  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Bceotia,  between  the  partisans  of  Philip  and 
those  of  the  Romans,  which  rose  to  a  great  height  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  tl^  proconsul  having  soon  appeased  it. 

The  ten  comnûssioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  the  affairs' 
of  Greece,  soon  arrived  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow  :  that 
all  the  other  cities|  of  Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should  be  free,  and 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws:  that  Philip,  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games^  should  evacuate  those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons  :  that 
he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver 
up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  five  fehiccas  excepted,  and  the  gal* 
leys  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  ta- 
lents ;  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten  years,  nfty  every  year,  by 
way  of  tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his 
son,  vriio  acccnrdingly  was  sent  to  Roaie.6 

In  thb  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Han- 
nibal, who,  though  vanquished,  migtit  still  have  an  opportunhy  of  finding  the 
Romans  considerable  employment,  Antiochus,  seeinj;  iiis  power  considerably 
increased  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of 
Great^  had  actual^r  resolved  to  carry  his  ariris  into  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
Flamminus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  forseen  what  would  come  to  pass, 
and  had  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace  ;  had  the  war  against  Antiochus 
been  Joined,  in  die  nudst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  against  Philip  ; 
and  tad  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerfiil  kings  then  in  the  worid,  uniting 
Ûievr  views  and  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  certain,  the 

♦  Liv.l.  xxxiii.  a  14^19. 
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Romans  would  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles^  and  as  great  dangers, 
as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known.aU  Greece,  .£tolia  exca>ted, 
received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  seemed  dissatisfied^  and  inveighed  privately  against  it  among  the  con- 
federates ;  affirming,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  empty  words  ;  that  the 
Greeks  were  amused  with  the  name  of  liberty,  with  wliich  specious  term  the 
Romans  covered  their  interested  views  :  tliat  they  indeed  sufiered  the  cities  in 
Asia  to  enjoy  their  freedom  ;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to  themselves 
those  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That 
therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains;  and,  at 
most,  had  only  changed  its  sovereign. 

Tnese  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more  uneasy,  as  they 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissioners,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  thev  had  received  from  Rome,  advised  Flamininus  to  restore  all 
the  Greeks  to  their  liberty  ;  but  to  keep  possession  of  the  cities  of  Corinth, 
Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  ink*ts  of  Greece  ;  and  to  put  strong 
j^isons  in  them,  to  prevent  their  being  seized  by  Antiochus.  He  prevailed 
m  the  council  to  have  Corinth  set  at  liberty  :  but  it  was  resolved  there^  that 
a  strong  garrison  should  be  put  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  io  the  two  cioes  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias  ;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  entirely 
rid  of  their  fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  were  to  be  solemnized  ; 
and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an 
incredible  multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  i>eace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the 
topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various  constructions  were  put  upon  them  ; 
but  very  few  could  be  persuaded,  that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  All  Ghreece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multi- 
tude being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald  came  for» 
ward,  ancfpublislied,  with  a  knid  voice,  '^  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
and  Titus  Quintius  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians^ 
ease  and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  taxes  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians^  the 
Locrians,  Ûie  Fhodaps.  the  Eulxeans,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  the  Ma^nesians^ 
the  Thessalians^  and  tlie  Perrhœbîans  ;  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that 
they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages.^ 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  the  noise 
that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of  joy.  They 
gazed  apK)n,  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment,  and  could  not 
believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears  ;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation, 
which  was  now  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single 
word  of  die  decree  was  lost.  But  now,  fully  assured  of  their  happin'ess,  tlwy 
abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into 
such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great 
distance  ;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  asserai- 
bly,  fell  down  m  the  stadium  ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the  blessings  of  (his 
life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  !  The  games  and  sports  were 
hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard  ;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  that  it  extinguished  every  other  thought.* 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his 

*  Audita  voce  prAcomi,  mqus  fmadium  fuit,  quam  quod  uaiveraum  homioes  oiperent.  Vix  satis  cstA^m 
f  e  qutiquA  audiate  ;  alii  alios  intueri  mirabnndi  Tclot  soatnti  vanam  speciem,  qoM  ad  quenqoe  poctiMnt. 
coaram  aunina  fidei  mmimum  credeates,  proximos  inter  rogabant.  KeTocatus  prcoo,  itenim  pronuociare 
tadein.  Turn  ab  certo  jam  gaudio  tantn»  cum  clamorv  plausus  est  ortas»  totiesque  repetitos,  ut  facile  ap> 
parcret,  nihil  omnium  bononim  multitildini  gratias»qttain  libertatem,  esse.  Lndknim  4«inde  ita  raptimpc- 
ractniB  est,  at  Dulliot  nee  animi  nee  ocidi  spectecuM»  iatenti  tuent.  Adeo  ttnvm  gaa^iin  pmoccvpaTerat 
emiiott  •liaruoi  scBSum  voloplatoai.«»Lir.  1.  zsiUU  a.  33. 


hand,  and  to  tlirow  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over  liini  lie  would  have 
run  tne  hazard  of  bong  pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  viKOur  of 
his  years,  for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old,  and  the  ioy  wnkh  so 
gknious  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

I  would  indeed  ask,  whether  any  man  ever  could  see  a  more  happy  or 
more  glorious  day  than  this  was  tor  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people  ^ 
What  are  ail  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  what  we  nave 
seeii  on  this  occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  vahje  of  all  the  trophies,  all 
the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  greatest  captains,  how 
little  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this  single  action  of  gooonesSy 
humanity,  arid  justice  \  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that  they  are  not 
so  sensible  as  they  should  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  and  exquisite 
a  d^n^f  ^  ^^  which  arises  from  doing  gooid  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,*  and  of  the  mvaluatle  blessing 
then  bestowed,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time  ;  the  only  subject 
of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every  one  cried  in  the  highest 
transports  of  admhration,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  ^  that  there  was  a  people 
in  the  world,  whcK  at  their  own  expense  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage 
m  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  nadons  ;  and  that  not  for  their  neigfaboo^ 
or  people  situated  on  the  same  continent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to 
distant  climes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  power  from  the  earth,  and  to 
estabtish  universally,  law,  equity,  and  justice.  That  by  a  single  word,  and  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  libaty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  That  a  neat  soul  only  oould  have  formed  such  a  design  ;  but  that  to 
execute  it  was  the  effect  at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  aind  the  most 
consummate  virtue." 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had  fought  fbr  the 
sake  of  liberty.  ^  Aller  sustaining  so  many  wars."  said  they,  ^  never  was 
its  valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers  came  and 
took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then  that,  almost  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  or  losing  one  man,  it  acquired  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all 
prises  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at^  all 
times  ;  but  of  all  virtues,  justice  is  most  rare.  AgesOans,  Lysander.  Nicias, 
and  Aldbiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gaineci  battles 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but,  it  was  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for 
strangers  and  foreigners,  they  fought  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for 
the  Roman8.''i 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  ; 
and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Isthmian 
games  ;  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  ex- 
ecution in  aO  the  cities.  «  ^ 

Flaminmas  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nemean  eames.  He  competently  discharged  all  the  duties  of  that  employ- 
ment, and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  l^tival  ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald,  at  these  games,  as  he  had 
done  at  ail  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in  them, 
reformed  laws,  restored  amity  ana  concord  between  the  citizens,  by  anpeas- 
in^  quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exUes  ;  infinitely  more  pleased 
with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to 
re-establish  unity  among  them,  than  he  had  been  m  conquering  the  Macedon- 

*  l<r«c  pnnens  omoiam  mcNio  effoca  Ictitia  est;  Md  per  miiltos  Aiei  gratii  et  coptationiboa  et  Krm'*ni' 
hm  rsrocata.  Em  aliquun  ia  teniji  gentem,  que  ftoa.  impensa,  tuo  lubore  ac  penculo.  bell*  gênX  pro  li' 
bczlata  mlionmf:  aee  hoc  finttimû,  sut  propinqoe  ricinitatis  liominîbus,  aat  terns  continent  junctU  prar* 
ifet;  nana  tnjkiat,  ne  ^vni  toto  ofiM  terrarum  iojoston  impcrium  si^  et  ubique  jus.  fas,  les  potentissioMi 
nwL  Una  roce  pntconis  liberatas  offloes  Orcoie  atqne  Asiae  urt>eB.  H(Ml  spe  concipere,  autlacis  auim4 
foisw  ;  ad  effictaa»  ad^aecre,  virtatit  at  iartu»  iareatis.— LW.  n.  33. 
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Bians  :  «o  that  liberty  seemed  the  least  of  the  blessing  they  had  received 
from  him.  And,  indeed,  of  what  service  would  liberty  have  been  to  the 
Greeks,  bad  not  Justice  and  concord  been  restored  among  them  ?  What  an 
eiample  is  here  for  governors  of  provinces  f  How  happy  are  the  people 
under  magistrates  of  this  character! 

It  is  telated,  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having  been  delivered  by  Ly« 
eurgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dragging 
him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which  foreigners  were  obligea 
by  law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  and  meeting  soon  after  the  sons 
of  his  deliverer,  said  to  them,  ^  I  repay  with  usury  the  kindness  your  father 
did  me  ;  for  I  am  the  cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him.''  But  the  gratitude 
which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus  and  tne  Romans,  did  nbt  terminate 

'  merely  in  praisinji;,  but  was  also  of  infinite  service  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
power,  by  inducmg  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of 
their  engfhgements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  such  generals  as  the 
Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that  they  might  be  sent  ;  they 
called  them  in,  and  joyfully  submitted  themselves  to  tiieir  ordersé  Not  only 
nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to  offer  agcdnst 
the  injustice  of  neighbouring  powers,  haa  recourse  to  them^  and  put  themselves 
in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard  ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect 
of  the  divine  protectioD|  to  use  Plutarch's  expression,*  the  whole  earth  sub- 
mitted to  thebr  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioned  came  to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  neld  at  Thermae,t  a  city  of  iEtolia.  He  there  made  a  long 
speech,  to  exhort  the  ^tolians  to  continue  firmlv  attached  to  the  party  for 
whom  thev  had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  principal  iEtolians  complained,  but  with 
modesty,  that  the  Romans,  fi'om  the  victory  they  had^obtained,  did  not  show 
so  much  favour  as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  him,  but  in 
narsh  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  £tolian$,the  Romans 
would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  of  pèrni- 

,  cious  consequence,  was  so  prudent  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate,  assur- 
ing them,  that  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them.  They  accordingly 
came  to  that  resolution  ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  agednst  Philip. 

SECTIOH  IV.-^THE  ROMÀVS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TO  ANTIOCHUS.      CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST  PTOLBKY.      SCOPAS  PVT  TO  DEATH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  invaded  by  two  powerful  enemies  at  thé  same 
time,  Philip  and  Antiochus  ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Romans  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquests 
dailyv  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross  over  into  Europe,^ 

After  havinç  established  ^ood  order  in  Cœlosyria  and  Palestine,  by  the 
"dalliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himself  of 
several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  amons;  these,  of  Ephesos.  he  took  the  most 
proper  measures  for  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  to  d  ve  him  the  possession 
of  âl  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretendedhad  formerly  belonged  to  hb  an- 
cestors.! 

Smyma,Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  who  enjoyed  their 
liberty  at  tnat  time,  seeins  plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under  sub- 
jection, resolved  to  defend  themsdves.    But  being  unable  to  resist  so  power- 


t  Accordiof  to  lAvy,  it  wm  at  Tbermoprltt*    It  it  aoobted  whether  he  hM  JiMtty  trambted  Polybiua 
tBthispliice:  MrvvTdafccAus^VMwJM    This  i«  nid  of  ■ -.-—.- 
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fill  an  enemy,  they  em{itoed  the  Romans  for  protection,  which  waa  aoon 
granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  check  the 
progress  of  Antiochas  toward  the  west  ;  and  how  fatal  the  conséquence 
would  be,  should  they  suffer  him  to  extend  his  power  by  settling  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans  were  there- 
fore very  glad  of  the  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave  them  of  opposing  it; 
and  immedialely  sent  on  embassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he  had  ah%ady  seat 
off  detachments  from  his  army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  m  person  with  the  re- 
mainder and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Finding  the 
city  of  Lysimachia*  all  in  ruins,  the  CThracians  having  demolished  it  a  few 
years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it,  with  the  design  of  founding  a  kingdom 
there  for  Seleucu8,his  second  son  ;  to  make  all  the  country  round  it  his  domin- 
ions, and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  thai  ne  was  revolving  all  these  new  proiects,  ttie  Roman 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  aelymbria,a  city 
of  that  country,  and  were  attended  b|r  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia.  The  first  conferences,  were  employed  only  in  civilities,  which  appeared 
sincere  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon 
clianged.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  to 
restore  to  Ptolen^  the  several  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  taken  from  him  ; 
thai  be  should  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by  Philip,  it  not 
betn^  nist  that  he  shotdd  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  which  the  Romans  had 
canned  on  against  that  prince  ;  and  that  he  should  not  merest  such  of  the 
Grecian  dcies  iÂ  Asia  aa  enjoyed  tlieiç  liberty.  He  added,  thai  the  Romans 
were  greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such 
Humenx»  armies,  and  so  powerûil  a  fleet  ;  and  for  rebuilding  Lysimacfaia, 
an  undenaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  invade  them. 

To  an  this  Antiuchus  answered,  that  Ptolemv  should  have  fall  satisfactioB, 
when  his  marriaee,  which  was  already  concluded,  should  be  solemnised. 
Thai  with  regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  libera 
ties,  it  was  from  him,  and  not  fipom  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  them. 
Witfa  respect  to  Lyshnachia.  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it,  with  the  design 
of  making  it  the  residence  or  his  son  Seleucus  ;  that  Thrace,  and  the  Cho*- 
sooesus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him  ;  that  they  had  been  conquered 
from  L3rsimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  that  he  ' 
came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had . 
taken  there  horn  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  rieht  the  Romans  could  have  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affidrs  of 
Asia,  than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and  Lami^acus 
might  be  called  in,  they  were  accordmgly  admitted.  These  spoke  inth  so 
much  freedom,  as  to  incense  Antiochus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a 
passkin,  that  the  Romans  had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon 
this,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder  ;  none  of  the  pardes  received 
satis&etion.  and  the  whole  seemed  to  make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  these  négociations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was 
dead.  AntkNrhiis  immediately  thought  himself  master  oï  Egypt,  and  accord- 
ingly went  on  board  his  fleet  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it.  He  left  his  son 
Selaicusat  Lyrânachia,  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects  he  had  formed 
with  regard  to  those  parts.  He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all 
his  ships  m  that  port  to  joip  his  fleet,  m  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for 
EgjTDt  Arrivmg  at  Patara  in  Lvcia,  advice  was  brouglit.  that  the  report 
wfijoi  was  spread  concesnlng  Ptolemy's  death  was  false.     For  this  reason, 

*  tïàê  citf  fto^d  oa  tbe  if thouls  o»  oeck  of  the  perfttsula. 
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lie  changed  his  course,  and  made  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  seize 
it  ;  but  a  storm  that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  his  men,  and  broke  all  bis  measures.  He  thought  himself  very  happv,  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  ^leucia  with  his  fleet,  which 
he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  wintered  in  Antiochla,  without  making  any 
new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's  death,  was 
from  a  conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  design 
was  instigated  by  Scopas.  That  general,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  fbreiffn  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  iEtolians,  his  countrymen, 
imagined  that,  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  well-disciplined  veteran  forces, 
It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during  the  king's  minority.  His 
plan  was  already  formed  ;  and  had  he  not  let  slip  the  opportunity,  by  con- 
sulting and  debating  with  his  friends,  instead  of  acting,  ne  would  certainly 
have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of  the  con- 
spiracy, laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest  ;  after  which,  he  was  examined  before 
the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  witlt  all  his  accomplices.  This  con- 
spiracy caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  iEtolians,  who, 
till  then,  had  been  in  ereat  esteem  for  their  fidelity  ;  most  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  their  employments,  and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  the 
death  of  Scopas,  immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  coffers,  which  he  had 
amassed^  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he  commanded.    As  Sco- 

5 as,  dunng  the  course  of  his  victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and 
enisalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  arose, 
BO  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason 
is  often  very  short  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a  passion 
for  riches,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on.* 

One  of  the  principal  accomplices  of  Scopas,  was  Dicaearchus,  who  for- 
merly had  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  A  very  strange  ac- 
tion is  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon 
the  islands  called  Cydades,  in  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties  ; 
before  he  came  out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and 
the  other  to  impiety  ;  and  offered  sacrifices  on  both,  to  insult,  as  one  would 
imai^ine^  at  the  same  time  both  gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  so  greatly 
distingmshed  himself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished  him  also  from 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He  despatched  all  the  others 
by  poison,  but  caused  Dicœarchus,  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all  their  mea- 
sures entnrely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yec 
quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took  the  government  upon  him- 
self, and  accordingly  began  to  transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristomenes  ad- 
ministered under  nim,  all  things  went  well  :  but  when  he  conceived  disgust 
for  that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death,  to  rid 
himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His  subjects  now 
latxyured  under  as .  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father's  reign, 
when  vice  was  most  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Philip, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate,  that  they  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war^  wnich  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  they  had  just  before  terminated  :  that  Antiochus  had  crossed  into 
Eun^  with  a  strong  army,  and  a  considerable  fleet  :  that  upon  a  false  re- 
port which  had  been  spread  concemine  Ptolemy's  death,  he  nad  set  out,  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  and  diat  otherwise  he  would  have  made 
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Greece  the  seat  of  war:  that  the  iEtoltans,  a  people  naturallv  restless  and 
turbulent,  and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  certainly  rise  on  that  occasion  : 
that  Greece  fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more  avaricious  and 
cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating;  bow  to  enslave  it  ; 
and  therefore,  having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it 
wofdd  onty  cnange  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  cap- 
tivity than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession  of  the 
cityof  Argos.* 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions  of  Nabis,  and  they 
were  particularly  viçilent  over  all  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  He  had  just  be- 
fore left  Antiochia,  m  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to  Ephesus  ;  and 
had  scarcely  left  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
That  general  had  lived  unmolested  at  Carthaee,  during  six  years,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  but  lie  was  now  suspected  of  hdd- 
ing  a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  and  of  forming;  with  him  the  de- 
sign of  carrying  the  war  hito  Italy.  His  enemies  sent  advice  of  this  secredy 
to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  for  more 
particular  information  as  to  the  fact  ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  should 
be  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them. 
But  that  general  had  too  much  penetration  and  foresignt,  and  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  greatest  caln^,  not  to  sus- 
pect their  design  ff  so  that,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their 
commissioD,  he  withdrew  privately,  ^ot  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a 
ship,  which  always  lay  ready,  by  his  order,  against  such  an  occasion.  He 
escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  expected  to 
find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  meditating  in 
suspense  whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  amval 
of  Hannibal  gave  him  ereat  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt,  that  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  a  roan  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
who  had  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thought  of 
nothing  but  victories  and  conquests  ;  war  was  accordingly  resolved,  and  all  that 
year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
In  the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  ac- 
commodation ;  but  in  reality  to  gun  time,  and  observe  what  the  enemy  were 
doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except  the  .£tolians.  whose  secret 
discontent  I  observed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  ana  peace,  and  in 
that  condition  admued  no  less  the  temperance,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  victor,  than  they  had  before  admh^d  nis  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Quintius  received  a  deciee  troni 
Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabisi  Upon  this 
he  convened  the  confederates  at  CorinUi,  and  after  acquainting  them  witii 
the  cause  of  their  meeting,  "  You  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  the  subject  of 
the  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to  determine^ 
whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cities  :  or  whe- 
ther it  shall  continue  subject  to  the  tvrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  seized  it.  This 
affair  concerns  the  Romans,  only  as  the  slavery  of  a  single  city  would  bereave 
them  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Consider  therefore 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  resolution  shall  determine  my  conduct.''t 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  iEtolians,  who 
could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which  they 
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carried  so  high,  as  to  charge  them  with  breach  of  fsôtfa  in  keeping  possession  ' 
of  Cbalcis  and  Demetrias,  at  a  time  when  they  boasted  of  their  oaving  entirely 
restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  inveiehed  no  less  against  i&  re^t  of 
the  allies,  who  desired  to  be  secured  from  me  rapine  of  the  iEtolians,  who, 
according  to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in  their  hearta. 
The  dispute  growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the 
subject  before  them  ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolyed,  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  should  refuse 
to  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty  ;  and  every  one  promised  to  send  a 
speedy  succour  ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristhenes,  general  of  the 
Achseans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand  fbot,jand  one  tbou- 
«and  horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Thessalians  four 
hundred  horse.  The  brother  of  Quintius  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians,  and  king  Euraenes  joined  theirs.  A  great 
fiuraber  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  hav- 
ing an  op|>ortunity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  They  had  Aresi- 
polis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  justly  belonged.  When 
but  an  infant,  fae  had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus  the  tyrant,  a&r  the  death 
of  Cleomenes. 

The  alUes  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  bat  Quintius  thought  it  more 
tidviseable  to  march  direcdy  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  strength* 
ened  the  fortifications  of  Sparta  ;  and  bad  sent  for  a  thousand  chosen  soldiers 
from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  already  among  his 
forces.  He  had  three  thousand  other  foreign  troops  in  his  service  :  and  be- 
sides these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  helots.. 

At  the  same  time^  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  from  do- 
mestic troubles.  Having  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  posting  armed  soldiers  round  them,  after  some  little  preamble,  he 
declared,  that  as  the  present  juncture  of  anairs  obliged  him  to  take  some 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  determined  to  imprison  a 
certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he  had  just  cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the 
instant  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed,  whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  to 
fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home,  he  would  release  those  prisoners. 
He  then  named  about  eighty  youths' of  the  principal  families;  and  dirowing 
them  into  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  follow- 
ing. He  also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  thé  helots,  who 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this  bar- 
barity spread  universal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  battle 
against  troops  much  superior  in  number  to  hb  own. 

J  Quintius  naving  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under  the 
s  of  the  citv^  while  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign 
troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a  sally  because  they 
had  not  neen  opposed  at  all  upon  their  march,  tney  were  at  first  thrown  into 
some  disorder  ;  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  repulsed  the  enemy  to 
|he  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow^  Quintius  leading  his  ^roops,  in  order 
of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  the  rear  guards 
had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it  The  Romans  in- 
stanUy  faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  veiy  spirited  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  last, 
the  foreigners  were  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
killed  :  for  the  Achaeans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  pm^ 
sued  tnem  every  where,  and  |^ave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encamped 
near  Amycls  ;  and  after  ravaging  all  the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  routfd  the 
citv,  he  removed  his  camp  towards  the  Eurotas  ;  and  ftom  thence  ruined  the 
valleys,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tayeetus,  and  the  lands  lyinff  near  the  sea. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proconsurs  brother,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
fleet*  laid  siege  to  Gythium,  at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  important  city. 
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Tlie  ûBtta  of  Emneiies  and  the  Rhodians  eune  up  very  seasooably  ;.  for  the 
besieged  deéended  themselves  wkh  great  courage;  however,  after  making  a 
lone  and  vigorous  resistance,  they  surrendered. 

T*he  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city  ;  and  therefore  sent  a 
berald  to  Qumtius,  to  demand  an  interview,  which  was  {^ranted.  Besides 
several  other  arguments  in  iiis  own  favour,  on  which  Nabis  laid  great  stress^ 
he  însisled  sdongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans  and  Hindus  him- 
self had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip  ;  an  alliance,  on  which 
be  ought  to  rely  ikt  move,  as  the  Romans  professed  themselves  faithful  and 
religions  observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted  tbpir  having  never  violated. 
That  nochiag  had  been  changed  on  hb  part  since  the  treaty.  That  he  was 
then  what  he  had  always  been  ;  and  had  never  given  the  Romans  any  new 
occasion  for  complaints  or  reproaches.  These  arguments  were  very  just  ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  Quinthis  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  answer  he  only  expatiated  in  general  complaints,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  avance,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  :  but,  was  ne  less  covetous,  cruel, 
and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  tlie  treaty  ?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first 
interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  a|^eed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos,  since  the  Romans 
required  it  ;  as  also  to  pve  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  He  de- 
sired Qnntins,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  make  them  in  writing, 
in  order  that  he  might  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends  ;  to  which  Quin- 
tius  consented.  The  Roman  general  also  held  â  council  with  his  allies.  5iost 
of  them  were  of  opiwoQ,  that  they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis, 
which  could  only  terminate  eloriously,  either  by  extirpating  the  tyrant^  or  at 
least  his  tyranny  ;  for  that  otherwise,  nobody  could  be  assured  that  the  hberty 
of  Greece  was  restored.  That  if  the  Romans  made  any  kind  of  treaty  wiu 
Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  giving  a 
sanction  to  Us  usurpation.  Ouintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace,  because  he 
feared  that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege,  during  which,  the  war 
with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and  he  not  be  m  a  condition  to 
act  wldi  his  forces  against  him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  de- 
siring an  accommodadon  ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  apprehension  that  a 
new  consul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece,  and  he,  by  that 
means,  i>e  deprived  of  the  gkny  of  having  terminated  this  war  ;  a  motive 
wttch  commonly  influenced  the  resoluticms  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than 
the  çood  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
allies,  he  nut  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice 
brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.  ^  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,"  says  he,  '^  since 
you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  success  of  our 
enteiprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges  are  often  protracted  to  a  greater 
length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  Us  resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters 
here,  since  it  must  be  so  :  this  is  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have 
a  sufficient  number  oi  troops  for  carrying  on  this  si(*ge:  but  the  more  nume» 
rous  they  are,  the  |;reater  supply  of  provisions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary. 
The  winter,  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but  a  naked,  ruined 
country,  mm  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  the 
âty,  and  consequently  the  great  number  of  catapults*  batterinr-rams,  and 
other  madiines  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to 
your  cities,  in  order  that  they  may  fornish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant  man- 
ner, with  all  things  necessary  for  us.  We  are  obliged,  in  honour,  to  cany 
on  thêsîege  vigorously  ;  and  it  would  be  shameful  for  us,  after  having  begun 
it,  to  be  Kdaced  to  abandon  our  enterprise."  Every  one  theiK  making  his 
own  refledioiis.  perceived  a  great  many  difficuldes  he  had  not  foreseen  ;  and 
I  ittlly  sensibte,  that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  wouhl 
-^^  wiih  a  very  âl  recq>tion,  as  individuals  weald  consequendy  be  obliged 
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to  contribute,  oat  of  their  own  purses,  to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing 
tlierefore  immediately  their  resolutiops,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  fuD 
liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper  for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and  the 
interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  hb  council  but  die  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with  them  on  the  conditions  of  peace 
to  be  offered  to  the  tyrant.  'The  chief  were,  that,  within  ten  days,  Nabis 
should  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis  garrisoned  by 
his  troops  ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the  galleys  he  had . 
taken  from  them  ;  and  that  he  himself  should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with 
sixteen  oars  each  ;  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and  slaves  ;  that  he  should  restore  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing 
to  follow  them,  but,  without  forcing  them  to  do  so  ;  that  he  should  give  ûve 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be 
one  ;  that  he  should  pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  afterwards, 
fifty  talents  annuallv  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months, 
that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that 
the  treaty  might  1^  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles  ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  re> 
calling  the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treatv  were  known  in  the 
city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced  private 
persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of. 
No  farther  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war  wbs  renewed. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vieour,  and 
began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls  ;  disdaining  every  other  kind  of 
fortification  than  the  bravery  of  her  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta, 
only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it  ;  and,  even  then,  only  in  places  which  lay 
open,  and  were  easy  of  access  ;  all  the  other  parts  were  defended  by  their 
natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them.  As  the  army  of 
Quintius,  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  because 
he  had  sent  for  all  the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in,  order  to  strike 
the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on  which 
side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordindy,  the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  dan^  oeine  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did 
not  know  how  to  act,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  sending  succours,  which 
quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  long  as  they 
fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  jayelins  did  Rttle  exe- 
cution, because,  pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their 
feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength.  The 
Romans,  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Where- 
fore, holding  their  shields  over  theh*  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form 
of  the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the 
darts  and  tiles.  The  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  streets,  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians, being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  theh*  efforts,  nor  make  head 
against  them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugffed  eminences.  I^abis,  believing 
that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  escap«.  But 
one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  such  edifices  as 
were  near  the  wall.  The  houses  were  soon  in  flames  ;  the  fire  spread  on  all 
sides  ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping  the  enemy.  Such  as 
were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance 
from  it  ;  and  those  who  were  got  into  the  city,  fearing  that  the  spreading  of 
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the  flames  would  cut  off  their  conununicadon,  retired  to  their  troops.  Qmn- 
tius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  ;  and  after  having  almost  taken  the 
city,  was  dblieed  to  march  his  troops  hack  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days,  he  took  advanAge  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
had  filled  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at  other 
times  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works  ;  in  order  that  the  besie^ 
might  have  no  opportimity  to  escape,  but  be  lost  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  seemg 
things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommoda* 
tion.  The  Roman  general  refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet.  afUr 
many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditions  as  haa  been 
prescribed  before.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  de- 
livered to  Quintius. 

W^hile  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  firom  the  repeated  ad- 
vices they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedœroon  was  taken,  restored  themselves  to 
liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garris<m.  Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace, 
and  taking  leave  of  Cumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother,  who  returned 
to  their  respective  fleets,  repaired  to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  in- 
credible transports  of  jov.  The  Nemean  games,  which  could  not  be  cele- 
brated at  the  usual  time  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it, 
and  distributed  the  prizes  in  it  ;  or  rather,  he  himsc  If  was  the  show.  The 
Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  un- 
dertaken that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and 
Ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achaeaos  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of  Argos  agûn  in  al- 
liance with  them,  and  restored  to  all  their  privileges  :  but  Sparta  oeing  still 
enslaved,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and 
rendered  it  less  perfect. 

MTith  regard  to  the  >Elolians,it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  peace  granted  to 
Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  shameful  and  inglorious  treaty,  for  so 
they  called  it,  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Komans.  They  ob- 
served, that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their 
arms,  till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Greece. 
That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Sparta  ;  while  the  lawful  king,  Agesipolls,  who  had  served  under 
the  proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  banishment.  In  a  word^that  the  Romans 
had  made  dieraselves  the  tyrant's  f^ards  and  protectoft.  The  ^tolians,  in 
these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty  ; 
but  in  great  affairs-raen  should  have  an  eye  to  all  things, should  content  them- 
selves with  what  tfiey  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand 
schemes  at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  his  subsequent  con- 
duct will  manifest 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administering  iustice 
to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families,  in  regulating  the  go- 
vernment, and  establishing  order  in  all  places  ;  things  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious  eroploynient  of  a  conqueror, 
and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war  havine  been  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonable 
roodves.  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  demanded  and 
obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  early  spring.  Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a 
general  assembly  of  the  deputies  pf  all  the  cities.  There  he  represented  to 
them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succour  ;  and  had  made  an' 
alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither  side  would  have  occasion  to  re- 
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pent  He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words,  of  the  actions  and  enterprises  of 
the  Soman  generals,  his  predecessors  ;  and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modesty 
of  expression  that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  wiiversal  ap- 
plause, except  when  ne  began  «to  speak  of  Nabis  ;  on  which  occasion,  the 
assembly,  by  a  modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  ty- 
rant, not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  f(N*midable  to  all  the 
other  cities.* 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  people's  minds,  with 
regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few 
words.  He  confessed,  that  no  accommodation  oueht  to  have  been  made 
with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  liazarding  the  entire  de- 
struction of  Si>artai  But,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  this  considerable 
city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  than 
perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of  de- 
stroying the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added,  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole  array  thither.  That  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  days,  they  should  hear  that  the  garrisons  of  Deme- 
trias  and  Chalcis,  were  evacuated,  and  that  he  would  surrender  to  the 
Achsans  die  citadel  of  CeHnth.  That  thb  would  show  whether  the  Romans 
or  JStolians  were  most  worthy  of  belief;  whether  the  latter  had  the  least 
foundation  for  the  report  they  had  spread  universally,  that  nothing  could  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  the  Romans  with 
their  liberties  ;  and  that  thev  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  acceptinç  that  republic 
for  their  master,  instead  of  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying. 
Chat  h  was  well  known  the  ^tolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet,  eitfaà: 
in  their  wonds  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of  their  fnends, 
not  from  words,  but  actions  ;  to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted,  and  against 
whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their 
liberty  with  moderation  ;  that  with  tiiis  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  moderation, 
it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it. 
That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them,  and  the 
citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  har- 
monv  ;  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyrants 
would  be  able  to  distress  them  ;  that  dbcord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to 
dangers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest 
withm,  seeks  for  support  without;  and  chooses  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign 
power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and 
maintam,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  tfaey^  owed  to  foreiçi 
arms  ;  and  to  make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  their 
freedom,  thejr  had  not  afforded  their  protection  and  beneficence  to  persons 
unworthy  of  it 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  fether  to  his  children.  While  he 
spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  himself 
could  not  refirain  from  tears.  A  gentie  murmur  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all  who  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration  ;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with  gratitude  and  respect,  the 
words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  them  in  their  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius,  causing  silence  to  be  made^  desired  that  they  would 
inquire  strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens  as  were  m  slavery  in  Greece,  and 
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send  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  two  months  ;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  beeome 
them  to  leave  those  in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  free- 
dom. All  the  people  replied  with  the  highest  applauses,  and  thanked  Quin- 
tius  for  hinting  to  tnem  so  just  and  indispensable  a  duty.  The  number  of 
these  slaves  was  very  considerable.  They  we|p  taken  bv  Hannibal  in  the 
Punic  war  ;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  sold. 
It  cost  the  Achaeans  only  one  hundred  talents,  to  reimburse  the  masters  the 
price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  demarii  each  ; 
consequently,  the  number  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may 
form  a  judgment,  m  propnortion,  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Beiwe  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen  marching  down  from  the  citadel| 
and  afterwards  out  of  the  citv.  Quintius  follows  it  soon  after,  and  with- 
drew in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  callea  him  their 
saviour  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heaven  to  bestow  on  him  all  possible 
blessings. 

He  also  withdrew  the  garrison  fnMn  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence  he  went  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  found  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confuskm. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  entered  it  in 
triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exnibited  to  the 
people,  amidst  the  other  pomp,  the  precious  spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wars 
against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  tne  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the 
latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  victors  trinroph.  But  the 
nobl^  ornament  of  it  was,  the  Roman  citizens  delivered  from  slavery,  who 
followed  the  victor's  car  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to 
which  they  had  been  restored. 

SECTioir  v.— AjmocHVS  and  the  romans  prepare  for  war.  the  latter 

SEmO  TROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS.     HE  IS  KILLED. 

Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war.*  Ambassadors  had 
arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Gredcs,  from  a  jpeat  part  of  Asia 
Mmor,  and  from  several  kings.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  senate  ; 
but  as  the  affairs  of  king  Antiochus  required  a  minute  examination,  it  was 
referred  to  Q^iintius  and  the  commissioners  who  were  returned  from  Asia. 
The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambas* 
sadors  of  the  kin?  were  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  them  merely 
to  conclude  an  alfiance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should 
pret^id  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch  ;  and  nominate 
those  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Quintius,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues,  afler  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies,  declared 
to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  persisted  in  the  resolution  they 
had  taken,  to  deliver  the  (Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of 
Europe  ;  and  should  see  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condi- 
tk>n.  They  answered,  that  they  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that 
tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the 
rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  aeain  introduced  mtothe  senate.  Quintius  re- 
ported what  had  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  conference  ;  and  entreated 
each  of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  against  Antiochus,  with  the 
same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philip.  The  ambassa- 
doisof  Antiochus  conjured  the  senate  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an 
afiair  of  so  much  importance  ;  to  allow  the  kins  time  to  reflect  on  matters  ; 
and  to  weigh  and  consider  things  maturely  on  their  side,  before  they  passed 
a  decree  in  which  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  involved.  They  did  not 
yet  come  to  o  decision,  but  deputed  to  the  king,  Sulpitius,  Villius,and  JElms, 
roe  same  ambassadors  who  had  ahready  confened  with  hun  at  Lysimachia. 
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They  hud  but  just  departedi  when  ambassadors  from  Cartha^je  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  acquamted  tne  senate,  that  Antiochus^at  the  instigation  of  Han- 
nibal, was  certainlv  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Romans.  I  have 
observed  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  arrived 
at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was  deliberating  whether  he  should 
embark  in  thiâ  war.  The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general  contri- 
buted very  much  to  determme  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  tliat  time,  and  he 
always  persisted  in  il,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy  :  That 
by  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnbh  them  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions ;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but  one 
hundnd  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He  declared, 
that  with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  where  he  was  persuaded  the 
Carthaginians  would  join  him  ;  but  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  the  latter, 
he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  efiectual  means  to  distress  the 
Romans  ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with 
tlie  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  imme- 
diately into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doinjg  it. 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first  :  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,in  whom 
he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  Sound  the  citizens  ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted  ;  not  to  mention  that  business 
is  transacted  much  better  by  personal  interview  than  by  writing.  But  the 
Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  Carthaginian 
senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  AntSochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  iEtolians.  Thoas, 
their  general,  was  for  ever  incensing  them  ;  representing,  in  the  most  aggra- 
vating terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their  last  victory, 
tliou^  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  intended  eflfect  ; 
and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambassador  to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Di- 
œarchus,  Thoas's  brother  to  A ntiochus,  charged  with  particular  instructions 
in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes.* 

The  first  represented  to  die  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had  entirely 
enervated  his  power,  by  dbpossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  galleys,  soldiers,  and  sailors  :  that,  confined  within  his  own 
walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Acha?ans  reign  over  Peloponnesus  : 
that  be  would  never  have  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  recovenng  his  an- 
cient power,  as  that  which  then  presented  itself:  tliat  the  Romans  had  no 
army  in  Greece  :  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythhim,  which  was  si- 
tuated verv  commodiously  for  him  :  and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had  been 
tlirown  down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of 
abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whnle  world  had 
been  subdued  by  their  arms  :  that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would  not  ex- 
pose him  to  any  danger:  that  he  did  not  desire  htm  to  declare  war, till  An- 
tiochus  should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his  army  ;  and  that  if  be,  Philip, 
unassisted  by  A  ntiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  long  a 
war  against  the  Romans  and  the  iStolians  united  ;  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Romans  to  resist  him.  when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians  r  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more  had  been  defeated  by 
him,  than  were  living  at  that  time. 
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Dic«archus  employed  other  argumenta  with  Antiochvs.  He  observed^ 
particularly,  thai  in  the  war  agaiiut  Phih'pythe  Romans  had  taken  the  spoils, 
but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been  due  to  the  ^tolians  :  that 
they  alone  had  opened  for  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aidinc  them  with  their  troops.  He  save  a 
long  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and  foot  with  which  they  would  mmish 
him  ;  and  the  strong  towns  and  seaports  possessed  by  them.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  though  without  foundation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  de- 
termined (o  unite  with  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  ^tolians  took,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  Rome 
on  every  side.  The  two  kings,  however,  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that 
time  ;  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afkerwàrds. 

With  re|^  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to 
excite  the  mhabitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  despatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  had  ordered  the 
Ach^eans  to  be  very  vigBant  in  defending  the  mantime  cities.  They  imme- 
diately sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  whh  the  Roman»;  and  to  f  xhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had 
solicited  so  urgendy.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  trpops  to  Gythium,  which 
the  tyrant  hadf  ahneady  besieged  ;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took  secret  measures  for 
promoting  the  çreat  design  he  had  in  contemnladon.  He  thought  it  adviseable 
to  strengthen  mmself  by  good  alliances  witli  his  neighbours.  In  this  view, 
he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Palesiine  towards  Egypt.  He  there 
gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  and  resigned 
to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Cœlosyria  and  Palestine,  but 
upon  condition,  as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  retain  but  half 
the  revenues.* 

At  his  return  to  Antipch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  Antiochis  by  name,  in 
marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very  f^lad 
to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  that  pnncc 
refused  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  hb  three  brothers,  who  believed  tnat  an 
alliance  of  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  ereat  support  to  their  house.  How- 
ever, Eumenes  soon  convinced  them  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  ex- 
amined that  affair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He  represented,  that  should 
he  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  es- 
pousing his  interest  against  the  Romans,  witli  whom  he  plainly  saw  this  mo- 
narch would  soon  be  at  variance  :  that  should  the  Romans  get  the  better,  as 
it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  should  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infalliblv  prove  his  destruction  :  that, 
on  the  other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only 
benefit  that  he  could  reap  by  it,  would  be,diat  having  the  honour  of  beîn^  hiH 
son-in-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  become  his  slave  ;  for  they  might 
be  assured,  that  should  Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war, 
he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  ail  princes  to  do  him  homage  :  that  they 
should  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans  ;  and  therefore  he  was  re- 
solved to  continue  attached  to  their  interests.  The  event  showed  that  Eu- 
menes was  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  ereat  haste  mto  Asia  Miimr, 
and  arrived  at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  again  set  out  fi^om  thence 
in  the  begmning  of  the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who  were  inclined  to 
revoh  $  after  having  sent  bis  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security  of  the  provinces 
in  the  east. 
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I  have  said  before,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius,  iEJîos^aiid  Vi{- 
hvoy  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  first  to  the 
court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  That  prince  told  them,  that  be  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his 
neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  case  of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  diereby  either 
be  entirely  ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  as** 
sured  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given  to  him, 
which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid,  against 
his  attacks  :  that,  after  all,  should  things  take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rather 
run  the  worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  break- 
ing with  them,  to  submit»  either  voluntarily  or  through  force^  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Yillius,  who  received  advice  that 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
found  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any 
apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  success  in  the  design  he 
proposed  in  that  conduct,  whkh  was,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  cour* 
tesy,  and  makine;  him  frequent  visits,  to  tender  nim  suspected  by  the  king  9 
wluch  accordingly  happened,  as  we  snail  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians^  relates  that  Scipio  was  on  this 
embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  himself  the  cele- 
brated answer  I  have  related  elsewhere/  when,  speaking  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander^  the  second  to  P>Ti'hus,  and  the 
third  to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embassy  of  Scipio  as  impro- 
bable, and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  so. 

Villius  went  from  Ephesus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochus  repaired,  after 
having  ended  the  war  against  the  risidians  In  their  interview,  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  de^ 
bated  with  Qjnintius  in  Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  off,  on  that  Prince's 
receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  his  eldest  son.  He  returned  ta 
Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.  But  notwithstanding  these  fine  appearances  of 
affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  political  ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young 
prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  eiven  such  shining  proofs  ot' 
wisdom^  goodness,  and  other  roval  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling  of  all  who 
knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him,  bad 
sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the 
security  of  the  eastern  provinces  ;  and  that  he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to 
poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
father,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and 
most  evident  proofs. 

ViUius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and  sorrow, 
returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The 
king  sent  for  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minister, 
which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides;  after  which  they  returned  to  Rome, 
without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the  pre- 
sent  affairs  :  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowing 
that  to  be  the  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggra* 
vated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was  stran^^  that  tney 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as  if  they 
were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexander  of  Acamania,  who  had 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not 
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whether  they  should  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
cany  it  on,  assured  the  king,  that  he  would  certainly  be  victorious,  in  case 
he  should  cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of  Crreece  :  that  the 
iEtolians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against 
the  Romans  :  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis  on  one  side, 
to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  against  them  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  more  disgusted,  would  not  fail,  at  the 
first  signal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also:  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  and 
that  tTC  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous  posts,  and 
to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal  should  be  sent  immediately 
to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  die  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered  suspected  by 
the  king,  was  not  summoned  to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several 
other  occasions,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was  greatly  diminished, 
and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  the  same  confidence  in  him.  He,  however, 
had  a  private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  without 
the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on 
the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans,  ^*  It  is  this  oath/'  savs  he, 
^  it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the  sword  drawn  dunng  thirty- 
six  years  ;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  l^inished 
from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
your  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which 
can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  tlie  world  where 
there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans.  I  hate 
them,  and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  shall  resolve  to  make' war 
a^nst  them,  you  may  consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  firiends:  but 
it  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace,  take  council  of  others, 
not  of  me."  Antiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his 
confidence  and  friendship. 

The  ambassadors  having  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evidently^  fit>m 
their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  inevitable  ;  but  they  did  not 
think  it  yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  them.  They  did  not  act  so  cautiously 
with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then 
actually  besieging  Gythium,  and  layinj^  waste  the  territories  of  the  Achaeans. 
Acilltus,  the  praetor,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

Philopœmen  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  that  year.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  any  captain  with  respect  to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  aflairs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  Achaean 
fleet,*  and  imagined  that  he  should  be  as.  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by 
land  ;  but  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  found  how  greatly  useful  experience  is  on  all  occasions  ;  for  Nabis. 
who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition^  defeated  Philopoemen,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  Tins  disaster,  however,  did  not 
discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circumspect  for  the 
future.  Such  is  the  use  judicious  men  should  make  of  their  errors,  which, 
by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatest 
successes.  .  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philopœmen  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  his  joy  of  short  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  naving  sur- 
prised him,  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time  Gythium  surrendered,  which 
very  much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  tyrant.f 


*  Tbe  great  fNrince  of  Cood6  tiMo^taad  ipoke  mooh  mora  wimIj.  Id  a  eonrenatioo  upon  a  fea-figh^ 
te  iaid«  tiiat  he  Bbould  be  rety  glad  to  see  one,  noerely  for  his  owd  initruction.  A  sea-officer,  who  was  pnre- 
•ent,  reslied,  •«  sir.  were  your  highoess  in  a  sea-fight,  there  is  no  admiral  but  would  be  proud  of  obeying 
yaw  orders.**  ••  My  orders  !'*  îotermptcd  the  prince  ;  *•  I  should  not  presome  even  to  give  my  advice  ;  but 
•boold  stand  quietly  on  the  d^ek,  and  observe  all  the  motions  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  my  own  in- 
struction.** 

t  A.  H.  SB  13.    Ant.  J.  C.  lOl.    Lir.  I.  zsit.  n.  9S--aO.    Plat,  in PhUop.  p.  36S.  S64. 
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Pliilopoemen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle.  In  this 
lay  his  chief  talent  ;  and  no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  armv,  in 
making  choice  of  the  posts,  in  taking  4ll  advantages,  and  improving  all  the 
errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  with 
revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
battle  was  foue^ht  not  far  from  Sparta.  In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces 
of  Nabis  whicn  formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achseans,  threw  them 
into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopœmen's  order 
that  thev  flea,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly they  fell  into  them  ;  and,  while  they  were  shouting  as  victorious, 
those  who  fled  faced  about  ;  and  the  Achceans  charged  them  on  a  suddea 
from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  As  the  country  was  full 
of  thickets,  and  verv  aif&cult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and 
morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the  general  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to 
abandon  themselves  to  their  ardour,  in  pursuing  the  enemy  :  but  causing  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  oft  that  very  spot,  though  long  before  it 
was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  night, 
the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire  toward  the  city  in  small 
parties,  he4>osted  ambuscades  in  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hills, 
who  killed  or  took,  great  numbers  of  them  ;  so  that  Nabis  saved  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  his  army.  Phitopœmen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ra- 
vaged Laconia  for  a  month  ;  and,  after  having  considerably  weakened  the 
forces  of  the  tyrant,  he  rt>turned  home,  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopœmen  great  honour,  because  it  was  manifestly  ow- 
ing solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  of  him, 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young  officers  should  propose 
to  themselves  as  a  model.  Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  m  times 
of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pass,  he  halted,  and  asked  himself, 
hi  case  he  were  alone,  or  else  inquired  of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act^  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  sud- 
denly upon  them  ;  if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear  ;  if  he  came  on  in 
order  of  battle  ;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march  ;  what 
post  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?  In  what  places  to  dispose  his  bag- 
gage, and  how  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  ?  Whether  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  way  he 
came  ?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  what 
method  he  could  best  secure  his  forage,  and  provide  water  ?  What  rout 
he  should  take  the  next  day,  af^er  he  snould  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it 
were  best  to  march  ?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  exercised  him- 
self so  much,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothing  was 
new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  but 
resolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened. These  things  form  the  great  captain  :  but  the  only  method  to  be  such, 
is  to  be  attached  to  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve  it,  to 
study  .it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the  common  topics  of  discourse  of  the  indo- 
lent and  insignificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neither  elevation  of  mind, 
nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Achœans  against  Nabis,  the  iEtolians  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They 
not  only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
him  ;  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  on  Nabis,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  several  other  Grecian  powers, 
who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  against  them  the 
moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoa8,the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expatiated  upon 
all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous  terms.  He  observed 
to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece^  had  left  it  in 
a  defenceless  condition  :  that  this  would  be  the  finest  opportunity  for  him  to 
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possess  himself  of  it  :  that  all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with  open  arms  ; 
and  that  the  instant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be  master  of  the  country. 
This  soothing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs^  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  give  himself  time  to  deliberate  in 
what  matter  it  would  be  most  proper  for  him  to  act.* 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  iEtoUans  to  disengage  their  allies  from  their  mterest,  and  increase 
their  enemies  on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among  whom 
was  Quintius.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  disposed  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnesians,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
them,  by  the  report  which  was  spread  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philip 
his  son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  a  hostage  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that 
monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  bebnged  to  the  Magnesiaus.  It  was 
necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust 
Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  effected 
with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  reports  was  Eurylochus,  at  that 
time  chief  magistrate.  As  he  suffered  to  escape  from  him  some  harsh  and 
injurious  expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportu- 
nity of  reproaching  the  Magnesians  with  tlieir  ingratitude,  Z«no,  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them,  directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambas- 
sadorsywith  tears,  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people,  the  rancour 
of  one  man,  who^  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answerable  for  it  :  that  the  Mag- 
nesians were  obhged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty, 
but  for  whatever  else  is  most  valuable  and  dear  among  men  :  that  as  for  them- 
selves, they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the  friendship 
of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them.  The  whole 
assembly  applauded  this  speech  ;  and  Eurybchus,  perceiving  plainly  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  ssuety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the 
iEtolians. 

Tboas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from  the  court  of  Antio- 
cfaus,  from  whence  he  had  brought  JVlenippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  iEtolians.  Before  tne  general  assembly  was  convened, 
these  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people, 
by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  his  numerous  boaies 
of  horse  and  foot  ;  the  elephants  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  India  ; 
and  above  all,  which  was  the  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace, 
tlie  immense  treasures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  sufBcient  to  buy 
even  the  Romans  themselves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  dohe  in  JEto- 
lia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he 
might  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more 
upon  the  side  of  the  ^tolians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assemblies 
some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  al- 
L'ance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  ambas- 
sador of  Antiochus  might  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to  the  Athen- 
ians; the  dignity  of  tneir  city,  and  their  former  alliance  with  the^tolians, 
considering  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  that  an  ambassador  had  arrived 
from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  b^an  with  saying,  that  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned 
himself  sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced  ;  that 
then,  all  people  would  have  preserved  their  rights,  and  all  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  power.  "  But  still,"  said  he,  "  if  you  execute  the  de- 
signs you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and 
your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splendour,  however 
desperate  their  condition  may  be.'* 

•  LiV.  1.  xxxr.  u.  31—34. 
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The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  contented  themselves, 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  king,  with  patting  the  iEtoiians  in  mind  of  the 
alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service  Q^intias  had 
done  to  all  Greece  ;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution,  in  an 
afiair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in  question  :  that  bold  resolutions,  taken 
with  heat  and  vivacity,  mi^ht  have  a  pleasing  prospect  at  first,  but  that  the 
difficulty  of  putting  them  m  execution  appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they 
were  very  rarely  successful  :  that  the  Roman  ambassadors^  among  whom  was 
Qiiintius,  were  not  far  ofif:  that  as  thines  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show 
more  wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews, 
their  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipitately,  Europe 
and  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  captivated  by  novelty,  were  entirely  for  An- 
tiochus,  and  were  even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly  ;  so 
that  the  oldest  and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influ- 
ence, before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Qiiin- 
tius came  thither,  not  so  much  from  an^  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able 
to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all 
mankind,  that  the  ^itolians  were  the  sole  cause  of  tne  war  which  was  about 
to  break  out  ;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  aj^aiiist 
their  will,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their  me- 
mories the  time  in  which  the  .Ctolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  :  he  slighdy  mentioned  the  many  things  by  which  they  had  in- 
fringed it  :  and,  after  saying  very  litde  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were 
the  pretext  of  tne  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  imaged  themselves 
aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their  remonstrances 
to  the  senate^  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  than  out  of 
mere  wantonness,  to  excite  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  inevitably  terminate  in  the  ruin  of 
those  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which,  however,  were 
disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas.  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with 
ereat  attention  ;  and  obtained  witnout  delay,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  de- 
liver Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  JStolians  and 
Romans.  Qaintius  desiring  a  copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritus,  then  in  office, 
was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  answer  in  the  most  insolent  tone,^  that  he  had  bu- 
siness of  much  greater  consequence  upon  his  hands  at  that  time;  but  that  he 
himself  would  soon  carry  his  decree  into  Italy ^  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  :  so  violent  and  ftirious  a  spirit  had  seized  all  the  ^tolians,  and  even 
their  principal  magistrates;  Qiiintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadon  returned 
to  Corinth. 

The  iEtolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  the  very  astonishing  reso- 
lutions of  seizing^  by  a  treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  charged  with  the  execution 
of  these  expeditions.* 

Diocles  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by  the  faction  of  Eu- 

Blochus.  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which 
iocles  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  imagined  he  should 
be  able  to  seize  bv  the  help  of  an  exile  ;  for  the  magistrates,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  me* 
ditating  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  enabled  it  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas  thus  failing  in  his  design,  returned  in  the 
utmost  confusion. 

•  Lir.  1.  xxxT.  1. 94wM. 
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The  enterprôe  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of  greater  im- 
portance, no  access  could  be  had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  Alexamenes  was  therefore 
ordered  to  march  a  thousand  foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalrv,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the  magistrates 
to  execute  punctually  their  leader's  orders,  whatever  they  might  be.  The 
tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  their 
troops  every  day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  plains  on  the  side  of  the  Eurotas. 
One  daj%  Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  his  cavalry,  he  attacked  Nabis, 
whom  he  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  threw  him  from  his 
horse.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fell  upon  and  covered  him  with  wounds. 
Alexamenes,  to  lose-  no  time,  returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of 
Nabis.  Had  he  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  would 
have  declared  for  the  ^tolians  ;  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  tne  day,  and 
the  whole  night,  in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasures  ;  and  his  troops,  by 
his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Spartans,  taking  up  arms,  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  ^tolians  dispersed  in  quest  of  booty,  and  marched 
directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  killed  Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with 
little  or  no  euard,ana  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich  spoils.  Such  was 
the  result  of  the  enterprise  aeainst  Sparta. 

Philopœmen,  general  of  tne  Achseans,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of 
Nabis,  than  he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  toward -Sparta,  where  he 
found  all  thin»  in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  asseinbled  the  pnncipal  citizens, 
made  a  speecn  to  tiiem,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  so 
far  between  arguments  and  compulsion,  that  he  engaged  the  city  to  join  in 
the  Achaean  league.* 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopœmen  with  those 
states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  such  great  power  and 
authority  as  Sparta,  bemg  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance. 
By  this  means  he  also  gained  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  most  worthy 
men  in  Lacedsoran,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the 
defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this  reason,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
Nabis  had  been  sold,  they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him  a  pre- 
sent of  the  moneys  arising  from  that  sale,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  ;  and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  virtue  of  this 
great  man  was  of  tne  purest  and  most  perfect  kind  ;  and  that  he  not  only  ap- 
peared eood  and  virtuous,  but  was  really  so  ;  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would 
undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  present  Struck  with  vene- 
ration and  fear^hey  all  excused  themselve»:  and  therefore,  it  was  at  last  re- 
solvedto  send  Timolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  his  ^est. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philopœmen, 
who  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  severity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  or  his  sentiments,  the 
fiuffality  of  his  life,  and  the  regularity  or  his  manners,  which  rendered  him 
nivmcible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so  astonished  at  all 
he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to  Philopœmen  the  pre- 
sent he  had  come  to  offer  him  ;  so  that,  giving  some  other  pretence  to  his 
journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  again,  but  was  not 
more  successful  than  before.  At  last,|oing  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  but 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philopœmen  with  the  good  will  of  the 
Spartans. 

Philopœmen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  the  instant  he  had  done 
speaking,  he  went  to  Sparta,  where,  after  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to 
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the  Spartans,  he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and  cor- 
rupting such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity^  because  they  might  al- 
ways enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  expense  to  them  ; 
but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who, 
in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  discourses  ;  that, 
being  paid  for  their  silence^  they  might  not  occasion  so  many  distractions  in 
the  government.  ''  For  it  is  much  more  adviseable,"  added  he,  '^  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy,  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disinterestedness 
of  Philopœmen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  mat  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches,  whose  whole  study  is  to  heap 
up  riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  promises 
he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
and  especially  by  tne  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  iËtolians,  he  determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  that 
country.  He  went  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  did  not  give  himself  time 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so  important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  him 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behmd  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and 
Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  de- 
clared war:  but  Antiochâs, without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  march- 
ing to  join  nim  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  his  object 
only  been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  be- 
ing opposed  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias  ;  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the  decree 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  iEtoUans  and  their  ambassador,  he  went  to  Lamia, 
where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  highest  de- 
monstrations of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  having  brought  with 
him  fewer  troops  than  they  had  expected  ;  msinuating  that  his  expedition  was 
a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave 
him,  he  set  out.  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  without 
waiting  till  all  tnings  wero  mady  ;  but  that  their  expectations  should  soon  be 
answered  :  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they  should 
see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  seacoast  covered 
with  galleys  :  that  he  would  spiare  neither  expense,  nor  application,  nor  be  de- 
terred by  danger,  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  in  acquiring  for  the  iEto- 
lians  the  first  rank  :  that  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from 
Asia,  munitions  of  every  kind  :  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only  to  pro- 
vide nis  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsbtence. 
Having  ended  his  speech,  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  instead  of 
a  real  and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  little  more  than 
hopes  and  promises.  They  could  have  wished  that  they  had  only  chosen 
him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of 
the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  no» 
tninated  generalissimo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men  were  appointed  for 
his  council,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  deliberate  with  them. 

SECTIOIT  TI. — ANTIOCHUS  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  CRALCIS  AND  ALL  EUBŒA. 
THE  ROMANS  PROCLAIM  WAR  AOAINST  HIM. 

The  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  the  ^tolians  deliberated  was,  what 
enterprise  they  should  first  undertake.  It  was  thought  adviseable  to  make  a 
second  attempt  on  Chalcis  ;  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  ont  for  that  city 
without  loss  of  time.  When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  prin- 
cipal iEtolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such  citizens  of  Chalds  as  came 
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fcÊtûï  on  their  airival.  The  £tolians  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
c<Hiclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochas.  but  without  breakinj^  their  treaty  with 
the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come  mto  Greece,  not  to 
Biake  it  the  seat  of  war,  hut  actually  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in  words, 
as  the  Romans  had  done  :  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
t^ities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because  the  one  would  al- 
ways defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  this  means  they  would  hold  both 
in  respect  :  that  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree 
to  the  proposal  now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  which  they  would  ex- 
pose themselves  ;  as  the  aid  they  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a 
great  distance,  whereas  the  king  was  present,  and  at  their  gates.* 

Micdon,one  of  the  principal  citissens  of  Cnakis, replied,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose 
sake  lie  had  left  his  kingdom, and  come  into  Greece:  that  he  knew  of  no 
city  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans, or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them  :  that  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnalcis,they  had  no  occasion  for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free  ;  nor  of  a 
defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with 
the  amity  of  the  Romans  :  that  they  did  not  refuse  the  amity  either  of  the 
king  or  of  the  £tolians  ;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves  friends, 
the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  island  :  that  they 
were  fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  them^nt»  their  city,  nor  to  make  any 
alliance  with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  but  few  troops, 
and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  step  at  the  commencement,  did  him  no  honour, 
andeave  them  little  to  hope  in  regard  to  the  future. 

T^ey  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Achaeans 
and  Atnamanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  An- 
tiochus, and  those  of  the  iEtolians  at  iSgse,  where  their  assembly  was  held, 
in  presence  of  Qujntius,the  Roman  general. 

The  ambassador  of  Antiochus  spoke  first  He  was  a  vain  man,  as  those 
^erally  are  who  live  in  courts,  and  at  the  expense  of  princes  ;  and  fancy- 
mç  himself  a  great  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolute  and  em|)hatical  tone  of 
voice.t  He  told  them,  that  a  great  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Helles- 
pont into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who, 
even  when  they  were  flying  on  horseback^  turned  about,  and  dbchar^  their 
arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which,  according  to  hun,  were 
alone  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous  in- 
fantry :  the  Dahae,  the  Medes,  the  Elymsans,  the  Caddusians,  and  many 
other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain  it  j  the  right  wing 
to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  the  left  of  Arcadians  and  the  Si- 
detes  of  Pamphylia  ;  nations,  who  were  universaUy  allowed  to  be  the  best  and 
most  experienced  mariners  in  the  world  :  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus  was  bringing  with  him  ;  every 
one  knowing,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  had  always  abounded  in  gold  ;  that 
they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  rest  of  the  military  preparations  :  that 
the  Romans  would  not  have  to  contend  with  a  Philip  or  a  Hannibal  ;  the 
latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the 
narrow  hniits  of  Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia 
and  part  of  Europe  :  that,  although  he  came  from  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  east,  merely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  arti- 
cle from  the  Achseans,  that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  ima- 
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gine  they  owed  the  Romans,  their  first  friends  and  allies:  that  he  did  not  de-» 
sire  them  to  unite  theh:  arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question,  but  only 
to  remain  neutral. 

Archidamiis,  the  iEtolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  :  adding, 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remain 
spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  sharing  in  it, 
or  incurring  any  hazard.  Then,  growing  warmer  as  be  went  on,  he  threw 
out  invectives  and  reproaches  aeainst  the  Romans  in  general,  and  against 
Quintius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrateful  people,  wno  had  forgot 
that  they  owed  to  the  bravery  of  the  iEtolians,  not  on&  tne  victory  they  had 
gained  over  Philip,  but  their  general's  life,  and  the  safety  of  their  army.  For 
what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle  worthy  a  great  captain  ? 
He  declared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the  engagement  wholly 
employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims,  and  ofierine  up 
vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was  exposmg  his  person  and  life  to 
the  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party  Archidamus  had 
studied  to  please  by  this  speech  ;  that  knowing  the  Achseans  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  fhe  disposition  and  character  of  the  ^tolians,  whose  courage 
consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gain  their 
esteem  ;  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  kine's  ambassadors, 
and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  himself;  that  if  the  world  had  not  known 
titl  know,  what  it  was  that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the 
£tolians,  the  speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  clearly  ;  that  on 
both  sides,  nothing  but  boasting  and  f&dsehood  had  been  employed  :  that, 
vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  encouraged  the  vanitv  of  each  other  by 
false  promises  and  idle  hopes  ;  the  ^tolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side,  as 
you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  Phuip,  and  preserved  the 
Komans.  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  £tolia  ; 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he  was  going  tobrin?  into  the 
field  innumerable  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets. 
"This,"  said  he, "puts  me  in  mind  of  an  ent»^rtainment  |;iven  me  inChalcis, 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  treated  his  guests  in  the  best 
manner.  Surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up, 
we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  set  to- 
gether so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was  not  vain-glorious 
like  these  people,  only  laushed,  and  openly  acknowledged,  that  what  we  took 
for  venison,  was  no  other  than  swine's  flesh,  seasoned  several  ways,  and  dres- 
sed with  diflerent  sauces.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops,  which 
have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied 
in  high  sounding  words.  For  these  Dahse,  Medes,  Caddusians,  and  Elymse- 
ans,  all  form  but  one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Why 
may  not  I,  Achsans,  represent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  this 
great  king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  there 
to  beg  for  provisions  and  money  j  and  the  next,  goes  in  person  to  the  very 
gates  of  Chalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Antio- 
chus has  very  imudiciously  given  credit  to  the  ^tolians  ;  and  they,  with  as 
little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you.  not  to 
suflier  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am  surpnsedthey  can  venture  to  tell 
you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neutral,  and  to  remain  only  specta- 
tors of  the  war.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in  my  opinion,  to  be^ 
eome  the  prey  of  the  victor." 

The  Achseans  did  not  occupy  a  lone  time,  nor  were  they  divided  In  their 
deliberations,  and  the  resuh  was.  that  they  should  declare  war  against  Antio- 
chus and  the  ^tolians.  Immediately  at  the  request  of  Quintius.  they  sent 
Çve  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  uke  number  to  Athens. 
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Antiochus  received  no  greater  tatlsfoction  from  the  Boeotians,  who  answered 
that  they  would  consider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  ^ould 
come  into  Boeotia.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  advanced  to  Chal- 
cis  with  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  than  before.  The  faction  opposed  to 
the  Romans,  prevailed,  and  the  cit>'  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  rest  of  the 
cities  soon  following  their  example,  he  made  hin^lf  master  of  all  Eubœa.  He 
fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having  reduced  so  considerable 
an  island  in  his  first  campaign.  But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest  where 
there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition  ? 

But  great  preparations  were  making  against  that  prince«  The  Romans, 
after  consulting  the  will  uf  the  gods,  by  omens  and  auspices,  proclaimed  war 
against  Antiodius  and  his  adherents.  Processions  were  appointed  during 
two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods.  They  made  a  vow 
to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case  they  should  be  successful 
in  the  war,  and  to  make  ofierinp  in  all  the  temples  of  the  cods.*  What  a 
reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind  a  paeanism,  reflect  on  Christian 
generals,  who  should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion  ! 

At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  human  means  for  their  success.  The 
senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance 
from  Rome,  from  which  tney  could  not  return  the  same  day  ;  and  five  sena- 
tors were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  firom  it  at  the  same  time.  The  love  of 
their  country  took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius,  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece 
had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Brundusium,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May  ;  and  set  out  from  Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  dme,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  Massinissa,  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  com,  men,  ana 
Mps.  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome  thanked  them,  but  would 
accept  of  nothing  except  the  com,  and  that,  upon  condition  of  paying  for  ïu 
They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus,  after  havioff  solicited  many  cities,  either  by 
his  envojrs  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an  suliance  with  bira,  went  to  Deme- 
trias,  and  there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  commanders  of  his  ai  my, 
on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  that  was  about  to  be  opened.  Hannibal, 
who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  first 
asked.  He  began,  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  there  was  to  use  the  utmost , 
endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus  ;  which,  he  said,  was 
so  important  a  step,  that  if  ne  succeeded,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the 
success  of  the  war.  ^  And  indeed,"  said  he,  ^  as  Philip  sustained  so  long  the 
whole  weieht  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war, 
in  which  the  two  greatest  kinp  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite  their  forces  ; 
especially,  as  the  Romans  wiU  be  opposed  in  it  by  those  who  gave  them  the 
superiority  before  ;  I  mean  the  ^tofians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  they  were  indebted  for  victory  ?  Now,  who  can  doubt  that  Philip 
may  easily  be  brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  HThoas  so  often 
repeated  to  the  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true^  that 
this  prince,  highly  mcensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude 
under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And. 
could  he  ever  hope  for  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now  ofiers  itself?'' 
If  Philip  should  refiise  to  join  Antiochus^  Hannibal  advised  him  to  send  his 
900  Selencus  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means,  lo  render  Philip  incapable  of  assistiqg 
the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  he  had  always 
done,  dial  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy  ;  which 
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The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  all  tlie 
cities  and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of  Chalcis  and 
of  all  Euboea.  The  consul,  after  his  victory,  discovered  such  a  moderation  io 
every  thing,  as  reflected  greater  honour  on  nim  than  the  victory  itself.* 

Though  the  £tolians.  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
over  by  gentle  methods.  He  represented,  that  experience  ought  to  teach  them, 
how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus  :  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the  Romans  :  that  to  give  an  unexceptionable 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  theyshvuld  surrender  to  him  Heraclea, 
their  ca pita!  city.  These  remonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accordingly  he  besieged  that 
place  with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea  was  a  very  strong  citv.  of  great  extent, 
and  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  consul  naving  employea 
the  balistas,  catapultas,  and  all  the  other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in 
four  places  at  the  same  time.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  inex- 
pressible courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  immediately  repaired  such  parts  of 
the  wall  as  were  beat  down.  In  thefar  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with  an 
almost  irresistible  impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despair.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  pan  of  the  machines  employed  against  them. 
The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for  twenty-four  days,  without  the 
least  intermission  either  dav  or  ni^ht.t 

It  was  evident,  that  as  the  garrison  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Ro- 
man army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  violent  and  un- 
interruptea  assaults.  The  consul  now  formed  a  new  plan.  He  discontinued 
the  attack  at  twelve  every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  the  next 
morning.  The  ^tolians  not  cloubting  that  this  proceeded  from  the  over 
fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  persuaded  that  they  were  as  much  exhausted  as 
themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same 
time  with  tne  Romans.  They  continued  this  practice  for  some  time  ;  but  the 
consul  havine  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight  as  usual,  at  three  that  morning 
he  assauhed  the'  city  in  three  places  onlv  ;  placing,  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops, 
who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal  snould  be  given.  SuchiEto- 
lians  as  were  asleep,  being  very  drowsy  and  heavy  firom  fatigue,  were  waked 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  ;  and  those  who  rose  from  their  slumbers,  ran  con- 
fusedly wherever  the  noise  caUed  them.  At  daybreak,  the  sienal  being  given 
by  the  consul,  the  assault  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  city  wnich  had  not  yet 
been  attacked  ;  and  from  whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account,  had  drawn 
off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  j£tolians  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation  into  the  citadel.  The  general  suffered  the  city  to  be 
plundered,  not  so  much  from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the 
soldiers,  who,  till  now^  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the  cities  they 
had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of  provisions,  it  could  not  nold  out 
long,  and  accordingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Damocritos,  a  penon  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the 
^tolians,  who,in  the  beginning  of  tne  war,  had  answered  Quintius,  "that  he 
would  bring  bun  the  d^ree  to  Italt^,  by  which  he  had  just  before  called  in 
Antiochus.'' 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamial,  which  was  but  seven  miles 
from  Heraclea.    It  did  not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  £tolians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  with  Thoas 
at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy  succour; 
gave  them  immediately  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who 
staid  very  willingly  with  him,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  promises. 

*  Halto  modestior  pott  TÎctoriain,  omm  ipio  TiotorU,  landabiUor — Lir. 
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The  ^olians.  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged  by  the  taking  of  Hera- 
cles, considered  now  they  might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  abeady 
been  attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might  have  much  worse.  But 
the  populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  prescribed» 
the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.* 

In  me  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Nanpactus^  in  which  the  £toli- 

ans  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their  forces.     The  siege  had  already  been 

canied  on  two  months,  when  Qjuintius,  who  during  this  time  nad  been  employed 

-^  Greece  in  other  matters,  cam^  thither  and  joined  the  consul.     The  des- 

I  of  that  city  would  involve  almost  all  the  people  in  the  same  fate.     The 

bt  which  Quintius  had  met  widi  from  the  ^tolians,  had  given  him  the 

t  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them.    He  however,  was  moved  to  com- 

,  when  he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  and  therefcHre  ad- 

BD  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged.     The  city  was 

to  the  last  extremities.     A  rumour  being  spread  that  Quintius  was 

Ung,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls. 

poomtunate  people  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  Quintius,  and 

'  'pm  by  his  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  his  assistance  with 

i  mournful  cries.     Quintius,  moved  by  their  condition,  even  to  shed- 

rs,  expressed,  by  his  gesture,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and 

i  to  the  consul.     In  their  conversation  he  represented,  that  as  he  had 

I  Antîochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to  continue  the  siege  of  those  two 

i  that  the  year  of  his  command  was  near  expiring.     Acilius  agreed 

I  ;  but  being  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left  Qumtius  at  liberty  to 

\  lie  pleased.    The  latter  advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the 

'^'ul  cries  were  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought  him  to  take  com- 

on  them.    Qumtius,  by  a  sign  with  his  hand,  directed  them  to  send  de- 

r  to  him;  when  Phineas  and  the  principal  citizens  immediately  camé  out, 

"^w  themselves  at  his  feet.     Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture,  ''  Your 

)r,"  said  he,  '^  banishes  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment  and 

I.     You  now  find  that  al^things  have  happened  as  I  foretold  you  they 

M,  and  you  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say,  that  none  of 

\  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.     But  destined  as  I  am,  by  Pro- 

ndenee  to  preserve  Ghneece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination 

>  do  good.     Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to  the  consul,  and  beg  a  truce 

r  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order 

J  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.     1  will  he  your  mediator  and  advcv 

^^  *e  with  the  consul.^'     They  followed  the  advice  of  Quintius  in  every  thine. 

Tne  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back  hw 

i  arm^  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  m  the  capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the  highest  marks  of 
dislinctioo  ;  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip, 
who  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended  the  war  which  the  Ro» 
mans  canied  on  against  Antiochus  m  Greece. 

SBCTION  VII. — ^POLTXENIDBS  DEFSATEO  BY  LIVIUS.      L.  SCIPIO   CARRIES  ON 
THE  WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DEFEATS  HIM  NEAR  MAGNESIA. 

While  the  aôàirs  I  have  just  related  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antiochus 
lived  euy  and  undisturbed  at  Ephesus  ;  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his  fiat- 
terers  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions 
from  the  Romans,  who,  they  declared,  did  not  intend  to  cross  into  Asia.  Han- 
nibal was  the  only  person  capable  or  rousing  him  from  this  lethargy.  He 
told  the  king  plainly,  that  instead  of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  aâd  sufiering 
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himself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  irrational  and  improbable  discourse,  he  migfat 
be  assured,  that  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and 
land^  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia  ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  renounce  the 
empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  who  aspired  at 
no  less  thau  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world?^ 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops,  which  were  not 
yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and  sailed  to  the  Cherso- 
iiesus.  He  there  fortified  Lysimachus,  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing  into  Asia  by  the 
Hellespont  ;  and  this  being  done,  he  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement. 
Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Livius, 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  had  just  before  arrived  in  the 
./Cgean  Sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  niet  near  Mount  Corychus  in  loniau 
The  battle  was  foucht  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  last  Polyx- 
enides was  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk, 
thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Canna,  in  iEtolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore,  and  fortiflaâ, 
with  a  good  intrenchment  and  rampart,  the  place  where  they  laid  them  tip' 
for  the  winter. 

Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling  his  land- 
forces.  News  being  brmght  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  toward 
the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another,  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  preserve 
the  empire  of  those  seas.  For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such  ships  as  had 
been  brought  ofi*,  reinforced  them  with  new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into 
Syria,  to  brinp^  those  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army 
to  Seieucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  iStolia,  to  watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
awe  all  the  country  round  ;  and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter- 
quarters  in  Phrygia.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  £tolian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  where 
thev  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audience,  because  the  truce  was  near  expiring. 
Qulntius,  who  had  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all  his  influence  in  their 
favour.  But  he  found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against  the  JEtolians. 
Tiiey  were  considered,  not  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  un- 
tractable,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them. 
After  several  days  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused 
peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  option  :  these  were, 
either  to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a  thousand  talents, 
and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies,  whom  the  Romans 
should  consider  as  such.  As  the  iEtolians  desired  to  know  particularly  how 
far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was  made 
them.  They  therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortni^ht.j^ 

The  next  year,  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of  the  land  armies,  which 
had  been  under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  under  whom 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  broth '^r,  had  oflered  to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  were  very  desirous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio 
or  Hannibal,  the  conoueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  army  in  which  he  should  fight  The  command  of  the  fleet,  was 
transferred  from  Livius  to  L.  iEmilius  l(negillus.§ 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  iEtolia.  did  not  trifle  away  his  time  in  besieg- 
ing one  town  after  another  ;  but  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  object,  after 
granting  the  iEtoliansa  truce  for  six  months,  in  order  tnat  they  nught  have 
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foil  time  for  sendinc  a  lecond  emba»y  to  Rome,  resolved  to  march  his  army 
throuffh  Thessahr,1Vlacedonia,  and  Thrace,  ana  from  thence  to  cross  over 
intoAsia.  He  however,  thought  it  adyiseable  previously  to  inform  himself 
how  Philip  might  stand  affected.  This  prince  gave  the  army  such  a  recep- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  faithful  and  most  zealous  ally.  At 
its  arrival,  as  wdl  as  departure,  he  fiunished  it  all  necessary  refreshments  and 
supplies,  with  a  truly  royal  maenificence.  In  the  entertainments  he  made 
for  Uie  consul,  his  brother,  and  tne  chief  officers  of  the  Romans,  he  discovered 
an  easy,  graceAil  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was  very  pleasing  to  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus.  For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an  enemy 
to  a  certain  elegance  of  manners  and  noble  generosity,  provided  they  did  not 
deg^^erate  into  luxury .'*' 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  place,  b  also  very  honourable 
to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  euestSythe  most  illustrious  personages 
in  die  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general  of  the  armies  of 
that  republic  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio  Africanus,  that  consul's  brother. 
Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  m  some  measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions  ; 
.  and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to 
^guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  manner  as  became  a  ereat  pnnce,  and 
,  /Mh  a  magnificence  that  suited  their  dignity  and  his  own  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  far  from  discovering  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  infi- 
nitdy  improved  by  the  eneagmg  manners  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  by 
the  care  ne  took  to  set  before  tus  ruests,  with  taste  and  decorum,  whatever 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  '' Muita  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa.** 
These  personal  qualities,  in  the  sense  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  honour, 
and  gave  his  guests  a  more  advantageous  idea  of  him,  than  the  most  sump- 
tuous profusion  could  have  done.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so  un- 
common in  princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  for  persons  of  their  high 
rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  reception 
which  Philip  had  given  the  army,  remitted  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invested  him  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany  the 
Roman  army,  and  to  supply  it  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in 
Macedonia,  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  taught  him,  how  much  the 
Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  his  inability  to  shake  off  the  ' 
yoke  of  obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him  to 
cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom  bis  future  fate  deluded  ;  and 
it  was  wise,  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  otherwise 
in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in  reality,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  resentment  against  the  Romans, 
for  the  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  him  ;  for  kmgs  are  never  able 
to  accustom  themselves  to  depend  on>and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  toward  Thrace,  to  favour  the 
passage  of  the  consul's  army  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  the  admiral  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus,  who 
commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet  appointed  to  succour  the  Romans.  He  attacked 
him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or  sunk  twenty-nine  of 
his  ships;  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  TheRho- 
dians,  lo  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  thdr 
revenge  ;  and,  with  incredible  despatch,  they  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  fleet 
than  the  former.  It  joined  that  of  iEmilius,  and  both  fleets  sailed  toward 
£iea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus.    This 

*  Malta  ia  eo  «t  dexteritai  et  btmanitas  Tiia,  qu«  eoramendmbUia,  «pud  Afrioanan  erent  ;  rirum  sievt 
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Buccoar  arrived  very  opportunely  ;  Eumeoes  being  just  on  the  point  of  beinf 
reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes,  the  Achsean,  who  had  formed  himself 
under  the  famous  Philopœmen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  He  had 
entered  the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  horse.  At  the  head 
of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to 
follow  him,  he  performed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged 
Seleucus  at  length  td  raise  the  siege,  and  quit  the  country.* 

The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  bringing  to  the  king,  the  fleets  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  Rhodians  alone 
fought  him  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their  ships,  and 
the  skill  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain,  drove  him  into  the 
port  of  Megista,  near  Patara  ;  and  there  blocked  him  up  so  close,  as  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  act  for  the  service  of  the  king.f 

Tiie  news  of  this  defeat  reached  A  ntiochus,  nearly  at  tho  same  time  that 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches 
into  Macedonia,  and  was  preparine  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  and  enter  Asia. 
Antiochus  then  saw  the  imminent  danger  ho  was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take 
all  possible  means  for  preventing  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,king  of  Bithvnia,  to  inform  him  of  the  de- 
sign which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  They  were  directed  to  explain, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise  :  that  they 
were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and 
Nabis,  they  had  resolved  to  attack  him  :  that  should  he  have  the  ill-fortune 
to  be  overcome,  the  fire  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia  :  that  no  aid 
could  be  expected  from  Eumenes,  as  he  had  voluntarily  submitted  himself, 
and.  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  the  Roman  chiuns.! 

These  motives  nad  made  a  >  great  impression  on  Prusias,  but  the  letters  he 
received  at  the  same  time  from  scipio  the  consul,  and  his  brother,  contributed 
very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  represented  to  him, 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  bestow  the  greatest  honours 
on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alliance  ;  and  he  mentioned  several  examples  in 
which  he  himself  had  l>een  concerned.  He  said,  that  in  Spain,  several  princes, 
who,  before  they  were  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made 
a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  had  since  become  great  kings  ;  that  Masinissa  had 
not  only  been  restored  to  his  kingdom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Syphax  had 
been  given  to  him,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  the 
world  ;  tha^hilip  and  Nabis,  though  vanquished  by  Qpintius,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones  ;  that^  the  year  before,  the  tribute  which 
Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome, 
sent  back  to  him  ;  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on  the  throne  at  that 
time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  ^tolians. 

Tne  arrival  4)f  Livius  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the  Romans 
had  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him.  Jle  made  it 
clear  to  him,  which  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  victorious  ;  and  how 
much  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  than 
on  that  of  Antiochus. 

This  king,  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bringmg 
over. Prusias  to  his  interest^  now  meditated  only  how  he  might  best  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made  the  seat  of  war. 
lie  ima^ned,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be.  to  recover  the 
superioritv  at  sea,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  loss  or  the  two  battles 
related  above  ;  that  then  he  might  employ  his  fleets  against  whom,  and  in 

*  Lit.  1.  xxxrii.  a.  9— tl,  el  b.  18—93.    Appiaa.  in  Bn.  p.  101—108. 
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wbat  maimer  he  pleased  ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
transport  an  army  mto  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  other  way,  when  his 
fleets  should  be  whoUy  employed  in  preventing  it.  Antiochus  therefore  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Ephesus,  where 
his  fleet  lay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  manned  it  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power, 
furnished  it  abondantly  with  all  things  necessary  for  another  engmemeRt,  ana 
sent  it  once  more,  under  the  commaad  of  Poiyxenides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
with  orders  to  fight  them.  He  was  induced  to  this  resolution  by  receiving 
advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara  ;  and  diat 
king  Euffloies  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  join  the 
ironsttl. 

Poiyxenides  came  up  with  iSmittus  and  the  Romans  near  Myonesus^a  ma- 
lîtime  city  of  loma,  and  attacked  it  with  as  little  success  as  before,  ^mi- 
]ius  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  E^hesus^  after 
having  sunk  or  burned  twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  defeat, that  he  seemed  entirely 
disconcerted  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  on  a  suddon 
took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest,  in  his  conster- 
nation,  he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  forces  out  of  Lvsimachia  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Heliespont,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  marehing  toward  those  parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia  ; 
whereas  the  only  probable  means  of  preventing  thaL  would  have  been^to 
leave  those  troop»  in  the  places  where  they  were.  For,  Lysimachia  bemg 
very  strongly  foitified,  might  have  maintained  a  long  sieee.  and  perhaps  very 
far  inthewinter;  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  tne  enemy,  by  their 
want  of  provisions  and  forage  ;  and  duringthe  interval,  he  might  have  taken  • 
measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.* 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error,  in  drawing  his  forees  out  of  those 
places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  tnem,  but  did  it  in  so  pre- 
cipitate a  manner,  that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities,  behind  them  in 
those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered  them,  they  found 
ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  armv  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  open,  that  they  carried  over  tlieir  army 
without  the  least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might  have 
disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
ture, that  when  God  is  determined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he  de- 
prives either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of  counsel,  prudence, 
and  courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten  nis  people. 
"  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the  stafl*,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole 
stay  of  water.  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and  the 
prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the 
flonoorahfe  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  elo- 
quent orator."t  But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  our  pagan  his- 
torian says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that  "  God  took  away  the 
king's  judgment, and  overthrew  his  reason  ;  a  punishment,'' says  he,  "that 
always  happens,  when  men  are  on  the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  cala- 
mity ."J  The  expression  is  very  strong,  "  God  overthrew  the  king's  reason." 
He  todc  from  him,  that  is,  he  refused  him,  sense,  prudence, and  judgment: 
he  banidied  from  his  mind  every  salutary  thought  ;  he  confiised  him,  and 
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made  him  even  avene  to  aU  the  cood  coonsel  that  could  be  given  him.  This 
is  what  David  beMNight  God  to  do  with  regard  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  mi- 
nister :  ^  O  Lord,  I  prAy  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  fiiolish 
ness."*  The  wcnrd  in  the  Latin  version  b  very  strong,  infatu a  :  the  import 
of  which  is,  however  prudent  his  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish 
and  stupid  to  Absalom  ;  and  they  accc^dingly  did  appear  so.  ''  And  Ab- 
salom and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Arcbite  is 
better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  ;  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil 
upon  Absalom.'' 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  country,  from 
whence  thev  set  oat  to  setde  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  up  sacrifices  to 
Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  overjoyed,  as 
fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the  west  and  of  Africa,  and 
layinj^  claim  to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  their  ances- 
tors, unapned  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  m  greater  splendour  than 
ever.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delightea  to  see  them- 
selves in  the  ancient  aboae  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome  ; 
and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  deities,  wnich  they  had  in  common  wltU 
that  city.f 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the 
Hellespont,,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would  nave  been 
veiv  glad  to  deUver  himself  from  a  war  in  which  he  had  engaged  rashly,  and 
without  ezaminine  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made  him  resolve  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Romans,  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  A  re- 
ligious ceremony  had  retarded  the  march  of  the  army^  it  havmg  halted  for 
several  days  that  were  the  festival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shields, 
called  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  with  great  pomp.  Scipio 
Afiicanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Saiii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  whose  office  it  was 
to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea  ;  for,  being  one  of  the  Salii, 
he  could  Dot  leave  tne  place  where  the  festival  was  celebn^ed  ;  so  that  the 
army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  enlightened,  and  directed  their 
worship  to  such  improper  objects  !  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes  ; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Asia, 
would  attack  him.  Besides,  the  noble  character  he  nad  heard  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  as  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generositv  and  clemency  to  those  he  had 
conquered, both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  ^at  man, 
now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation  ;  espe- 
cially as  he  had^  a  present  to  make  to  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
agreeable.  This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he 
was  goinff  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Orcura,  according  to  Livy4 

Heracfides  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  speaker  in  this  embassy,  opened  the 
speech  with  saying^  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  frustrated  all  the 
rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  between  his  master  -and  the  Romans,  now 
made  him  hope  success  in  tne  present  ;  because  all  the  difficulties  whicn  had 
hitherto  prevented  Uieir  taking  effect,  were  entirely  removed  :  that  the  king, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  in 
Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia  :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and 

*  Infatua,  queio.  Domine,  consiliimi  Ahitophel. •^Domini  autem  nutu  dinipatum  est  conciliain  Ahitophel 
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tuni  the  eottMel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness.*'  9  Sam.  c.  xir.  31.  '*  For  tha  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  e;ood  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  tka  inUni  thùt  the  Lord  wùfht  bring  evil  iwon  Abimlom.*'  Chap. 
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Alexandria  of  Troas,  be  was  ready  to  give  them  up  to  die  Roosans,  and  any 
other  city  belonging  to  their  alliés,  which  they  should  demand  of  mm  :  that 
he  would  consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of  this  war.  He 
concluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitudes 
of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity  : 
that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so 
immense^the  boundaries  of  their  empire  :  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  join- 
one  pact  of  Asia  to  it,  the  king  would  acquiesce  with  their  desire,  pro» 
t  the  limits  of  it  were  clearly  setded. 

The  ambassador  ima^ned  that  these  proposals,  which  seemed  so  advan- 
tageous, could  not  be  rejected  ;  but  the  Romans  judged  difierendy.  With 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjusdy  brâi  the  oc« 
casion  of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  oûffht  to  defray  the  whole  ex|>ense  : 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating  uie  garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia  and 
iEtolia  ;  but  pretended  to  restore  all  Asia  to  its  liberty,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  Greece^  which  could  not  be  efiected,  unless  the  king  aban- 
doned all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus. 

Heradides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the  public  audience,  en- 
deavoured, pursuant  to  nis  private  instniaions,  particularly  to  conciliate  Sci- 
pio  Afiîcanus.  He  began  by  assuring  him,  that  the  king  would  send  him  his 
son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  bemg  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio's 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  and  assured  him,  that  he  might  entirely  dispose  of  all  thini^s 
in  his  power,  if  he  would  mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  these  overtures^  Sa- 
pio  made  the  following  answer  :  '^  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  you  unacquamted 
both  with  me  and  the  Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  know  the  condition  of  the 
prince  who  sent  you  hither,  if,  as  you  assert,  the  uncertainty  of  the  ftite  of 
war  should  prompt  us  to  parant  you  peftce  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign 
should  have  kept  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of 
the  Chersonesus  ;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont,  to  have  disputed 
our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on 
his  own  neck  ;  so  that  all  he  now  has  to  do,  is,  to  submit  to  whatever  con- 
ditions we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among  the  several  ofiers  he  makes 
me,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  afiected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving  me 
baMUL  my  son  :  I  hope  the  rest  will  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a 
private  man,  I  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense  of  gra- 
titude, for  so  precious  a  eift  as  ne  offers  me  in  my  son  ;  but  as  a  public  one, 
he  must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name, 
diat  the  beà  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms  ;  and  not  reject 
any  articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  Thb  is  the  best  advice 
I  codld  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend." 

Antiochos  thought  tnat  the  Romans  could  not  haye  prescribed  harder  con- 
ditions had  they  conquered  him  :  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal 
as  the  most  unfortunate  war.  He,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  batde,  as  the 
Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  kmg  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at 
Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the 
body  and  mind,  and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  afflicted  father. 
After  embracing  him  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  "  Go,"  says  he  to  the  envoys, 
'^  and  thank  the  king  from  me  ;  and  tell  him,  that  at  present,  the  only  testi- 
mony I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude,  is,  to  advise  him  not  to  fight,  till  he 
hears  of  my  naving  arrived  in  the  camp."  Perhaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a 
delay  of  some  days  would  give  the  kin^  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  more 
seriously  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  mcline  him  to  conclude  a  solid  peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  which  were  much  more 
mnnerous  dian  those  of  the  Romans,  might  naturally  induce  him  to  venture 
a  battle  immediately,  yet  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio,  whom  he  con- 
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sidered  as  his  last  reliige,  in  ease  any  calamitous  accident  should  befall  him, 
prevailed  over  the  former  consideration.  He  passed  the  river  Phrygius, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hermus,  and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipyhis  ;  where  he  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to 
fear  being  attacited  in  it 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in 
sight,  during  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  i^ove  out  of  his  camp.  His  army 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty-four  ele- 
phants ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  consul,  finding  that  the  kinelay  still, 
summoned  his  council,  to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  m>ne,  in  case  he  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a  battle.  He  represented,  that  as  die  winter 
was  approaching,  it  would  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  field  ;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter- 
quarters,  to  discontinue  the  war  until  the  following  year.  The  Romans  never 
showed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  diis  occasion  ;  they  all  cried 
aloud,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pal- 
Itsades,  and  pass  the  intrenchments  ;  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in 
case  they  would  not  quit  it  There  is  some  probability  that  the  consul  was 
desirous  of  andcipating  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  only 
woidd  have  diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp,  advanced 
with  his  army  toward  it  in  order  of  baUle.  The  king,  fearing  that  a  longer 
delay  would  lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  animate  the  enemy, 
at  last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive batde.  ^ 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to  the  men  as 
well  as  arms.  It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  were 
posted  in  the  centre,jind  the  Latins  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended 
toward  the  river.  The  first  line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or 
hastati  ;  the  second  of  principes,  and  the  third  of  triarii  :  tnese^  properly  speak- 
ing, composed  the  main  body.*  On  the  side  of  the  right  wmg,  to  cover  and 
sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line,  three  thousand  Achaean 
infantiy^  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes  ;  and,  in  a  column,  three  thousand 
horse,  eieht  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to  the  Ro» 
mans.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the  light-armed  Tralllans 
and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wins  in  this 
manner,  because  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  very  steep,  seemecla  suffi- 
cient rampart  ;  but,  for  greater  security,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted 
there.  To  guard  the  camp,  they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thra- 
cians,  who  mllo wed  die  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were 
posted  behind  the  triarii,  as  a  corps-de-reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was 
not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because 
the  latter  were  gready  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  elephants, 
were  very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  India,  and  there 
fore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  nadons 
which  composed  it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot, 
armed  after  the  •Macedonian  fasnion.  and  who  composed  the  phalanx,  formed 
the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  each  of  fifty  men 
in  front  by  thirty-two  deep  :  and  two  elephants  were  posted  in  each  of  the 
intervals  which  separated  tnem.  It  was  this  which  formed  the  principal 
strength  of  the  army.  The  sight  only  of  the  elephants  inspired  terror.  Their 

*  Thett  are  the  nunes  of  tbe  three  dUTeraiit  bodies  of  troops  of  which  tiie  iafantrv  of  th«  Roman  lenons 
CoBlisted. 
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Rise,  which  in  Itadf  was  very  remarkable,  wai  increased  by  the  ornament  of 
tkek  heads,  and  their  plumes  of  feathers,  which  were  embeUished  with  gold, 
silver,  purple,  and  ivory  ;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy  by  the 
liopes  ii  spoiB,and  are  no  defence  toon  army.  The  elephants  earned  towen 
on  their  backs,  m  which  were  four  fightmg  men^  besides  the  leader  or  guide. 
To  the  right  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up,m«  column,  part  of  the  cavahy, 
one  thouund  five  hundred  Asiatic  Gauls,  three  thousand  cuirassiers  armed 
cap-a-pie,  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Medes  and  other  neigb- 
booriog  nations*  A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  was  posted  next  in  files.  A 
little  beyond,  was  the  king's  regiment,  composed  of  the  arcyraspides,  so  called 
from  their  arms  bemg  of  silver.  After  them  twelve  hundred  6ahœ,  all  bow- 
men ;  to  whom  were  added  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mysians.  Then  three 
thousand  light-armed  Cretans  and  Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  closed  by 
Ibort  housand  slingers  and  archers,  half  Cyrteaaa  and  half  Elvmaeaas.  The 
left  wing  was  drawn  up  In  nearly  the  same  manner,  except  that,  before  part 
of  the  cavabry ,  were  posted  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  ;  with  the  camels, 
mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  thin,  in  order  that  the  ri» 
ders  might  reach  down  from  the  backs  of  these  beasts,  were  six  feet  long. 
The  king  commanded  the  right  ;  Seleucus  his  son.  and  Antipater  his  nephew, 
the  left  ;  and  three  lieutenant-generals  the  main  oody. 

A  thick  fog  risme  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  kin^s  soldiers  to  distinguish  one  another,  and  act  in  concert, 
on  account  of  their  ereat  extern  ;  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by  this  fog,  greatly 
relaxed  the  bow-stnngs,  the  sluigs.  and  the  thongs  or  straps  called  amenta, 
which  were  used  for  throwing  javeuns.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  the  same 
dûadvantages,  because  they  used  scarcely  any  but  heavy  arms,  swords,  and 
javeUns;  and  as  the  front  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  th^r  could  the  more 
eanlv  see  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  with  scvthes,  which  Antiochus  had  flattered  himself 
would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  ccmfusion,  first  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  his  own  forces.  Eumenes,  who  well  knew  both  where  theh  strength 
and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  slingers  and  horse- 
men, who  discharge  javelins  ;  commanding  them  to  charge  them,  not  in  a 
bcxly,  but  in  small  platoons  ;  and  to  pour  on  them,  from  evenr  quarter,  darts, 
stones,  and  javdins  :  shouting  as  loud  as  possible  all  the  whue.  The  horses. 
firiMitened  at  these  snouts,  ran  away  with  the  chariots,  scoured  the  field  on  all 
nfes,  and  turned  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  camels.  That  empty 
terror  thus  removed, they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army  ;  for  the  troops 
which  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broken  and  put  to  flight 
by  thai  disorder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very  cui- 
rassiers. The  Roman  cavalry  vigorously  charging  the  latter,  h  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  stand  the  attack  ;  so  that  thev  were  broken  immediatelv. 
many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because  the  weight  of  their  arms  would 
not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wine  was  routed,  which  spread  an 
ahurm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  the  phadanx.  and  threw  it  in  disorder. 
The  Roman  legions  now  charged  it  advantageously  ;  the  soldiers  who  com- 
posed the  phsdanx  not  having  an  opportunity  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because 
those  who  fled  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  prevented  theh  fighting, 
whye  the  Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  de- 
viants drawn  up  in  the  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it.  The 
Koman  soldiers,  who  had  been  used  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  Africa  against 
those  animals,  had  learned  bow  to  avoid  their  impetbosity,  either  by  piercing 
^eir  sides  with  their  javelins,  or  by  ham-stringuig  tliem  with  their  swords. 
The  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
Romans  were  on  the  point  of  surrounding  the  rear-rankS|  when  advice  was 
brought  that  their  leh  wing  was  in  great  danger. 
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Antiochus,who  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  left  wiiif  were  quite 
uncovered,  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  {XMSteicI  near  it,  as 
supposing^  it  sufficiently  defended  by  the  river,  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary 
forces  and  his  heavy  armed  horse,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  flank  ;  because  the 
four  squadrons,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  all  the  enemy's  cav- 
aliy,  had  retired  upon  the  main  body,  and  left  open  their  ground  near  the 
river.  The  Roman  cavalry  having  been  thrown  into  disorder,  the  infantry 
soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Marcus  iEmilius,  a 
military  tribune,  had  remained  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing  the  Romans  flying 
toward  it,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  re- 
proached them  with  thehr  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight  He  also  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  all  they  met,  who  refused  to 
face  about  against  the  enemy.  This  order  being  given  so  seasonably,  and 
immediately  put  in  execution,  had  the  desired  efleet*  The  stron|er  fear  pre- 
vailed over  the  less.  Those  who  were  flying,  first  halted,  and  afterwao^s  re- 
turned to  the  battle,  ^milius,  with  his  body  of  troops,  which  consisted  of 
two  thousand  brave,  well-disciplined  mea,  opposed  the  king,  who  was  vigor- 
ously pursuing  those  who  fled.  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quit- 
ted the  right  iring,  on  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was  defeated,  flew  to  it 
very  seasonably  with  two  hundred  horse.  Antiochus,  being  now  charged  on 
every  side,  turned  his  horse  and  retired.  Thus  the  Romans,  having  defeated 
the  two  wings,  advanced  over  heaps  of  8lain>as  far  as  the  king's  camp,  and 
plundered  it. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  king  drew  up  his  phalanx, 
was  oneof  the  causes  of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  body,  the  chief  strength 
of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  invincible.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  To  enable 
his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he  ought  to  have  ^ven  it  less  depth, 
and  a  greater  front  ;  whereas,  in  drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of 
them  were  of  no  use  ;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  front  with  new  raised 
troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who  conseouently  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  This,  however,  was  the  order  in  which  Philip  and  Alexander 
used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx.* 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  battle,  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  plunder  of  the  camp, 
fifty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse  :  fourteen  hundred  were  taken  pri- 
soners, with  fifteen  elephants,  and  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  three 
hundred  foot,  and  twenty-four  horse:  Eumenes  lost  twenty-five.  By  this 
victory  the  Romans  acquired  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  sub- 
mitted voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  hu  forces  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From  that  city  he  marched  to  Cdœnœ 
in  Phiygia,to  ivfaich  place  he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found 
him  there,  and  both  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order 
to  reach  Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  the  battle.  The  former 
was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian  fleet  ;  and 
the  latter  lay  ill  in  Elea. 

The  instant  Antiochus  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,hÎ8  brother's 
^n,  and  Xeuxis,  who  had  governed  Wdia  and  Pfarygia  under  him.  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace.  They  found  Uie  consul  at  Sardis.  with 
Scipio  Africanus  his  brother,  who  was  recovered.  They  applied  to  the  latteri 
who  presented  tiiem  to  the  consul.  They  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antio- 
chus in  any  manner  ;  and  only  sued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  "  You 
have  always,"  said  he  to  them,  **  pardoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  die  kings 
and  nations  you  liave  conquered.    How  much  more  should  you  be  induced 
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%o  do  this,  after  a  victory  which  etves  you  the  empire  of  the  world  !  Hence- 
forward, having  become  equal  to  the  gods,  lay  aside  all  animoaity  against  mor- 
tals, and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  for  the  future.'^ 

The  coondlwas  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having  seriously 
examined  the  affair,  the  ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  He  said,  that  as  the  Ro> 
mans  cfid  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity, on  the  contrary, 
they  were  never  too  elate  with  prosperity  ;  that  therefore  they  would  not  insin 
upon  any  other  demands,  than  those  they  had  made  before  the  battle  ;  that 
Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus  :  that  he  should 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  computed  at  nfteen  thousand 
Euboean  talents,!  and  the  payments  were  settled  as  follow  ;  fivt  hundred  talents 
to  be  paid  down  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  when  the  senate  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty  ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand  talents  every  year  : 
that  he  should  pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundred  talents  he  owed  him  :  and  the 
residue  of  a  payment,  on  account  of  com  with  which  the  lung  of  Pergamus 
his  /ather  had  furnished  the  king  of  3yna  :  and  that  he  should  deliver  twenty 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  jlomans.  He  added,  ^  The  Romans  cannot 
persuade  themselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannilud  refuge,  is  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to 
them,  as  also  Thoas  the  iStolian,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  exciting  this 
war."     Ail  these  conditions  were  accqited. 

L.  Colta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  to  inform 
the  sesate  of  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratificatbn 
of  it.  Eumenes  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  whitlier  the  ambassadors 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  also  went.  Soon  after,  the  five  hundred  talents  were 
paid  to  the  consul  at  Eph^us.  hostages  were  given  for  the  remainder  of  the 
payment,  and  to  secure  the  otner  articles  of  the  treaty,  Antiochus.  one  of  the 
Kine^s  sons,  was  included  in  the  hostages. ,  He  afterwards  ascended  the  throne, 
ana  was  sqmamed  Epiphanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Thoas  received 
advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by 
it,  they  provided  for  their  own  safety,  by  retiring  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  iEtolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  report 
in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy  the  character  they  bore,  that  the  two 
Scipios  had  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that  Andochus 
had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report  had  been  true,  and 
they  declared  impudently  that  it  was  so,  they  assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the 
senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  for  it  This  showed 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  reason  to  be  offended  at  them  on  other  accounts.  They  therefore  were 
commanded  to  leave  Rome^hat  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  The  Ro> 
roans  recëved  letters  from  the  ccmsul  soon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  £tolia  fell  by  lot 
to  Fulvras,  and  Asia  to  Manlius.^ 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the  particulars  of  the  victory 
and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  appointed,  bv  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave  au- 
dience, first  to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the  ambassadors.    At  this  audience,  one 

*  Lir.  I.  xxjnrii.  n.  46—49.    Poljb.  in  fiveer^t.  Le|^at  c.  ?4.    Appian.  ia  Syr.  p.  llfWllS. 

t  FtAeeo  tboasand  Attic  talents  amount  to  nearly  nine  miUiona  of  dollars.  Those  of  JËabcsa,  accordinf 
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c^  the  BKMt  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  bek>re  the  senate, 
and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  constderecL  It 
IS  well  known  that  liberty  is  precious  and  dear  to  all  men  :  but  the  Greeks, 
in  particular,  were  inexpressibV  jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  an 
estate  of  inl^ritance,  which  had  deyolved  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And, 
indeed,  the  least  attention  to  Grecian  history  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the 
great  motive  and  jprinciple  of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars  %  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  soul  of  theur  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  government.  Philip, 
and  Alexander,  his  son.  gave  the  nrst  blow  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  ex- 
ceedingly abrid{;ed,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  short  time 
before  restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip,  king^ 
of  Macedon.  The  cities  of  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes 
of  the  same  indulgence.  The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  prin- 
cipally to  solicit  mat  fiivour  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ;  and  it  wa^  immeaiaiely 
the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it  This  is  the  subiect  on  which  the 
senate  were  now  todebate,  and  the  decision  of  which  held  all  Europe  and 
Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a  short 
compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  eranted  hioi. 
in  freeiiu"  himself  and  hb  brother,  when  besieced  in  Pergamus,  the  capital  of 
his  kin|^aom,  bv  Antiochus  ;  and  in  securing  nis  kingdom  against  the  unjust 
enterprise^  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards  coneratulated  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  their  amus  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  on  the  famous  vic- 
tory tney  had  iust  before  eained,  by  which  they  had  driven  Antiochas  out  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  edl  Asia,  situated  on  this  side  of  JMount  Taurus.  He 
added,  diat  pB  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  Ro- 
mans, he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  generals,  than  by 
hhnself.  The  modesty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally  applaudea  ;  but  he 
was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
oould  oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them  ;  assuring  nim,  that  he 
mig^ht  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  toward  him.  He  replied,  that  if  the 
choice  of  a  recompence  was  proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permit- 
ted to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free,  as  to  ask  that  venerable 
body  what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  migbf 
not  msist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  demands  ;  ^t  that,  as  it  was 
ftom  the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratified  in  all  he  Should  require,  be 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity.  He  was 
again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly  and  without  ambiguity.  In  this  map- 
tual  contest  between  politeness  and  respect,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly.  The  senate  still  persisted  * 
in  their  first  resolution  ;  and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  tlie  king 
knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask.  He^  therefore,  was  brought  in 
again,  and  obliged  to  explain  himself. 

He  Iben  made  the  following  speech.  ^  I  should  have  still  continued  silent, 
did  I  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will  soon  admit  to 
audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary  to  my  interest 
They  will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
and  pretend  that  they  ought  all  to  be  declared  free.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
their  intention  in  this  is,  to  deprive  me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be 
delivered,  but, even  of  such  as  were  anciently  my  tributaries  ;  and  that  their 
i^ew  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  eflectually  to  themselves,  under 
the  specious  title  of  confederate  dties  ?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strongly 
on  their  own  disinterestedness  ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  You,  therefore,  will  cer- 
temly  not  suffer  youpelves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse  :  and  are 
tar  from  designing,  either  to  discover  an  affected  inequality  toward  your  al- 


lies, by  hnmbfing  9oiiiey«nd  raising;  others  In  an  immoderate  ûtptt\  or  to 
allow  better  conditions  to  those  who  carried  arms  against  you,  than  to  such 
as  have  always  been  your  friends  and  allies.    With  regard  to  my  particular 
pretensions,  ud  my  personal  interest,  these  I  can  easily  give  up  ;  but  as  to 
ycMir  kmdnew,  and  itie  marks  of  frienoship  with  which  you  have  b«en  pleased 
to  honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  others  triumph 
over  me  in  diat  particular.     This  is  the  most  predous  part  of  the  inheritance 
I  recdved  from  my  fiither,  who  was  the  first  potentate  in  all  Greece  and  Asia; 
iwrho  had  the  advantage  of  concluding  an  allknce,  and  of  joming  in  friendship 
^rhh  you  ;  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fidelity  to 
his  latest  breath.     He  was  far  firom  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere 
protestations  of  kindness  and  good  will.    In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece^ 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  constandy  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you 
with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  seal  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boast.  It  may 
even  be  said,  tha(t  Ids  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  he  pve  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his  demh  :  for  the  fire  and 
vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  engage  in  alliance  with  you, 
occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  hun  to  tus  end  in  a  few  days.    I 
always  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  his  steps,  firmty  pevsuaded  that  nothing 
could  be  more  honourable.    It  indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  exceed  him 
in  zeal  and  attachment  to  your  service  ;   but  the  posture  of  afiaifs,  and  the 
war  agadnst  Antiochus,  have  furnished  me  more  opportunides  than  my  father 
bad,  of  giving  you  proofs  of  this.    That  prince,  who  was  very  powerful  in 
£urope,as  well  as  Ana, offered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage;  he  engaged 
himsâf  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  had  revolted  torn  me  :  he  promised 
to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  condition  that  I  should 
join  with  him  ^;ainst  you.    I  will  not  assume  any  honour  to  myself  for  not 
accepting  ofiers  which  tended  to  alienate  me  from  your  friendship  ;  and,  hi- 
deed,how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  thb  ?    I  will  only  take 
notice  of  what  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was 
your  ancient  fiîend  and  ally.    I  assisted  your  generals  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  a  far  greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  Quantity  of  pro- 
visions, than  any  of  your  allies.  I  was  present  m  all  your  naval  engagements, 
and  these  were  many  \  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.     I  suf- 
fered the  hardships  of  a  siege,  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war,  and  was 
blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  exposed  everv  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown  and 
Itfe.  Having  disengaged  myself  firum  this  siege,  while  Antiochus  on  one  side, 
and  Seleucus.  his  son,  on  the  other,  were  still  encamped  in  my  dominions  ;  ne- 
glecting entirely  my  own  interest,  I  sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
to  meet  Sdpio,  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  passmg  it    I  never 
quitted  the  consul  after  his  arrival  in  Asia  :  not  a  soldier  in  yoor  camp  has 
exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself.    I  have  been  present  in 
every  action,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.    In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended 
the  post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.    1  will  not  ask  whether,  in  this  par- 
ticolar,  any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me.    One  thinç  I 
will  be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  namely,  that  I  may  claim  an  equality  with 
any  of  tboae  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  mark» 
of  your  favour.  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy  before  he  became  your  ally  ; 
be  did  not  come  over  to  you  with  powerful  aids^and  at  a  time  when  he  en» 
joyed  the  fiiU  possession  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  an  exile,  driven  from  his  kmg- 
dom,  plundered  ci  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  or  all  his  forces,  he  Ûeà 
to  your  camp  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  well 
as  aid,  in  his  misfortunes.    But,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithfully 
agamst  Sjrphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  great  partt>f  the  kingdom 
of  Syphax,  you  have  made  him  one  of  tl^  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Africa. 
What,  therefore,  may  we  not  expect  fixxn  your  liberality  ;  we,  who  have  ever 
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been  jour  allies^and  never  your  enemies?  My  fether,  my  brotfierSyand  my- 
self^ have  on  all  occasions  drawn  our  swords  in  your  cause  bodi  by  sea  and 
land,  not  only  in  Asia,  hut  at  a  g;r^  distance  from  our  native  countiy,  in 
Peloponnesus^  Boeotia,  and  £toIia,  during  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiocbos, 
and  the  £tohans.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  wh«  are  your  pfetensions  ? 
Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follows  If,  in  repubinç 
Andocnus  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  seise  upon  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  neigh- 
bours ;  none  bdng  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you  are  resolved 
to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  that 
none  of  your  allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from  you  than  myself.  Yet 
some  may  observe,  that  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slavery, 
and  to  restoi«  them  their  liboty.  I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exer- 
cised hostilities  against  you.  But  thao,  if  they  have  been  ao  far  attached  to 
the  interest  of  Antiochus,  will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wbdom 
and  jiistice,  to  bestow  your  favour  on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully, 
tlian  on  enemies,  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destmy  you  ?" 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  kin^s  harangue;  and  showed 
evidently,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  in  their  power. 

The  Rhodians  were  aflerwards  admitted  to  audience.  The  person  who 
spoke  in  thar  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  services  they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  war  against  Philip,  ami 
afterwards  in  that  against  Antiochus  :  '^  Nothing"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  senat<M9,  ^'  gneves  us  so  much  at  thb  time,  as  to  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  £umenes,that  prince  for  whom,  both  our  repub- 
lic and  ourselves  nave  the  most  faithful  and  cordial  respect.  The  circum- 
stance which  divides  and  separates  us  on  this  occasion,  does  not  proceed  from 
a  disparity  of  minds,  but  firom  a  difierence  of  conditions.  We  are  five,  and 
Eumenes  is  a  king.  It  is  natural  that  we.  being  a  free  people,  should  plead 
for  the  liberty  of  others  ;  and  that  kinn  snould  endeavour  to  make  all  things 
pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.  However  this  may  be,  the  circumstance 
wmch  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much  the  affair  m  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opin- 
ion about  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes. 
If  there  were  no  other  way  of  adcnowledging  the  important  services  of  a 
king,  your  confederate  and  ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you 
then  might  be  doubtful^  from  Uie  fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not  dis- 
coverinç  sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  is  your  friend,  or  of  renouncing 
your  pnnciples,  ana  the  glory  which  you  have  acauired  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune  has 
placed  you  In  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconveniences. 
The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by  which 
you  acquire  no  less  ricnes  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acqmt  yourselves  easily 
of  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrydas,  all  Pisidia,  Chersone^ 
sus,  and  the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjected  by  yoa  One  of  these  pro-^ 
vinces  is  alone  capable  ofenlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes,' 
but  all  of  them  together  will  make  him  equal  to  the  most  powerfiil  kings. 
You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  recompense  very  largely  your 
allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims  which  form  the  glory  of  your  empire. 
The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  As 
the  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is  expected  ;  not  only  because  you  your- 
selves have  already  set  the  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it. 
Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some  country» 
some  city,  fortress,  or  seaport  ;  but  you.  Romans  !  never  drew  the  sword 
from  such  motives  ;  when  you  fight,  it  is  /or  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  drcumstaoce 
which  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your  name  and  em- 
pire, almost  equal  to  tliat  which  is  paid  to  the  gods.     The  business  b  to  pre* 
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\  that  glory.    Tim  have  undertaken  to  rescue  from  the  bondage  of  kings. 
cmd  to  restore  to  Hs  ancient  liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity  ;  ana 
still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions,  and  its  exquisite  ta«te  for  the  po- 
lite arts  and  sciences.  It  is  Uie  whole  nation  you  have  taken  under  your  pro- 
tectioB,  and  you  have  promised  it  to  them  to  the  end  of  time.     The  cities 
sitaated  in  Greece  itself,  are  not  more  Grecian  than  the  colonies  they  settled  in 
A.sia.     A  change  of  cotmtry  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or 
manners.  All  tl^  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  ancestors 
«Old  founders  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.    Maiw  persons  in  thb  assembly 
have  seen  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the  om:^  difference  is.  that  we  are 
situated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.    If  a  difference  in  cUmate  should 
ehange  the  nature  and  dispositicms  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  sup» 
roônded  as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  should  necessarily 
have  long  since  degenerated  ;  and  yet  we  are  informed,  that  you  have  as  great 
a  r^;ard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they 
have  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  language.  Hie  dress,  and  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  Greeks  :  but  have  also  preserved  still  more  their  manners, 
laws^and  genius,  and  aO  these  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  neighbouring  nations.   Moont  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your 
empire.    Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appear  remote  from  you. 
Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also  the  genius  and 
foTm  of  your  government.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery, 
continue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  ^rateftil  to  them.  The  Greeks, 
in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  condition,  think  it  glorious  to  imitate  your 
exalted  sentiments.    Bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  Uiey  know  you  will  not 
deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.    For- 
merly, their  own  strength  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  empire  to  them  ;  but 
now,  they  impbre  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  for  ever  by  those  people. 
with  whom  they  have  placed  it  All  tmy  desire  is,.that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they  are  now  no 
longer  able  to  defend  them  by  their  own.     But,  it  may  be  said,  some  of  those 
cities  have  fevoured  Antiochui.    Had  not  the  others  favoured  Philip  also  ; 
and  the  Tarentines^  Pyrrhus  ?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy 
as  well  as  rival,  enioys  its  liberties  and  laws.    Consider,  Romans  !  the  en- 
gaf^eroents  which  this  example  lays  you  under.    Will  you  grant  to  the  am- 
bition of  Eumenes,  (I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression,)  what  you  refused 
to  your  own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  wars  which  ycm  have  carried  on  in  our  countries^  we  have  endeavoured 
to  behave  as  good  and  fahhfnl  aUies  ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  we  have 
reaUy  been  such.    Now  we  ei^oy  peace,  we  are  so  free  as  to  give  you  a 
counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you.    If  you  follow  it,  it  will 
tlemonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  however  nol^y  you  obtain  victories,  yo» 
know  how  to  make  a  still  nobler  use  of  them." 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion 
divided  between  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  the  importance  and  justice 
of  which  they  were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
concile. On  one  nde,  gratitude,  with  regard  to  the  services  of  a  king,  who 
bad  adhered  to  them  With  inviolable  zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  their  minds  :  on  the  other,  they  earnestly  wished  to  have  it  thou§^ht, 
that  tbs  sole  view  or  their  undertaking  thb  war  was  to  restore  the  Grecian 
cities  to  their  liberty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  on  both  sides 
were  very  strong.  The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  .to  its  liberties 
and  laws,  after  Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  for  the  Romans  a  reputation  in- 
finitely superior  to'  all  other  triumphs.  But,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dis- 
please so  powerful  a  prince  as  Eumenes  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  bring  over  other  kings  to  their  side,  by  the  attractive  charms  of  advan- 
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tage.    The  trisdem  of  the  senate  demed  means  to  concitiate  thesp  different 
duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  brought  in  after  those  of  Rhodes  ;  and 
all  they  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Scipio 
had  granted. them.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and,  accordingly,  some 
days  after,  it  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  ol  the  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise  heard,  and  the  answer 
made  them  was,  that  the  senate  would  despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom, ten  commissioners  to  inquire  into,  and  settle  the  afiairs  of  Asia.  It  was 
told  them  hi  general,  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Mysia,  should 
thenceforward  be  subiect  to  Eumenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allotted  the  pos- 
session of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearest,  to  Rhodes,  and 
part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these  distribudons,  snch  cities  were  excepted  as  en<- 
joved  their  freedom,  before  the  battle  fought  against  Antiochus.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus, 
should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes  ;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  An- 
tiochus, should  be  free  and  exempt  from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  new  regu- 
lation. The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  that  the  mhabitants  of  Soles,  a  city 
of  Cilicia^  descended  originallv,  as  well  as  themselves,  fix>m  the  people  of 
Argos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  consulting  the 
ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that  head,mformed  the  Rhodians  of  the  violent 
opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had  made  to  their  request  ;  because 
Soles^  situated  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  not  induded  in  the  treaty  ;  but 
that  if  they  imagined  the  honour  of  Khodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand, 
they  would  again  attempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rhodians, 
ogain  returning  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favours 
they  had  shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  fromweir  intention  to  inter* 
nipt  the  peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  hip^hly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  JBmihus  Regillus,  who  had  gsôned  a 
victory  at  sea  over  the  admu^  of  Antiochus  ;  and  still  more  justly  to  L.  Sci- 
pio^ who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  that  his  tides  might  not  be  inferior  to  Uiose  of  his  brother,  upon 
whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  duration, 
cost  the  Romans  but  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  aggran- 
dize their  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victory  contributed  also,  in  ano- 
ther manner,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  tnat  very  empire,  by  introducing  into 
Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a  taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effe- 
minate pleasures  ;  for  it  is  from  this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  copruption  of  manners  in  the  re- 

Eublic  of  Rome,  and  the  fyiijBl  cnanges  which  ensued  it.*  Asia,  vanquished 
y  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.t  Foreign 
wealdi  extinguished  in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity, 
in  which  its  strength  and  honour  consisted.  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with  her,  in 
her  train,  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  the 
city  than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that  manner  avenged 
the  conquereffglobe.J 

I  .  •  ■  r 

*  Pirn.  L  %\J\-  c.  S.  t  Acmu  vicit  ritiis  netat  Mt    S«at«.  4o  Alex. 

X  Prima  perefrinoi  obacosna  pecunia  mom 
Intttlit,  et  tnrpi  frepenml  seoula  lusu 
DîtïUr  mollet 

Nallum  crimen  abeit  faciouaque  libîdÎBif •  tx  qw 
Paapcrua  Roroaaa  pent     ' 

SKviorarniis. 
î^aXuria  incubait,  ricio^que  ulcivcitur  «rbem. 
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1\£^LCeTIOK9  eit  THE    COITDUCT  OF    THE  ROMAITS  RF9PECTIN0  THE    GRECIAlV 
STATES,  AND  THE  KINGS  OF   EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  the  events  above  related,  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  general  change  in  the  universe  ;  I  mean, 
a  spirit  of  sovereignty  and  dominion.  This  characteristic  does  not  display 
itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent  ;  it  reveals  itself  by  degrees  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
an  insensible  progress,  which  ut  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  rapid,  that  we 
see  it  carried  at  last  to  its  greatest  height 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  some  occasions,  show  a  modera- 
tion and  disinterestedness,  which  from  a  superficial  view,  seem  to  exceed  every 
thing  we  meet  with  in  hbtory,  and  which  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  pnjse. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  aftei 
having  carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  after  crossine  seas,  and  exnaiast* 
ing  their  treasures,  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  in  a  generaiassembly,  that  the 
Roman  people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  ;  and  deskred  to  reap  no 
other  finnt  by  their  victory,  than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations, 
the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear  them  to  the 
Romans  ?  The  description  of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without 
tears,  and  without  being  afiected  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and 
admiration. 

Had  this  deUverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a  principle 
of  generoNty,void  of  all  interested  motives  ;  had  the  whole  tenor  ofthe  con- 
duct of  the  Romany  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such  exalted  sentiments, 
nothing  could  possibly  have, been  more  august,  or  more  capable  pf  doing  ho- 
nour to  a  nation.  But  if  we  penetrate  ever  so  little  beyond  this  glaring  out- 
side^  we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  en- 
tirely founded  on  a  profound  policy;  wise  indeed, and  prudent, according  to 
the  ordhiary  rules  of  government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  remote  firom  Uiat 
nobk  disinterestedness  so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Grecians  then  aoandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  ioy  z 
fondly  imagining  that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  declared 
them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speakine  of,  was  divided  between  two  pow- 
ers ;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia  ;  and  they  were  always 
engaged  in  war  ;  the  former,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  me  latter,  to  complete  their  subjection.  The  Romans,  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  apprehending  anv  difficulty  from  those  little  republics,  which  were  grown 
weak  through  length  of  years,  by  hitestine  feuds,  mutual  jealousies,  and  the 
wars  thev  had  been  forced  to  support  against  foreign  powers.  But  Mace- 
donia, which  was  poraessed  of  wellf^lisciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of 
war  ;  which  had  continually  in  view  the  glory  of  her  former  monarchs  ;  which 
had  formerly  extended  her  conouests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe  ;  which 
still  harbowed  an  ardent,  though  chimerical  desire,  of  attaining  universal  em- 

?ire  ;  and  which  had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
yria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  common  interests  of 
monarchy;  Macedonia, I  say, gave  just  alarms  to  the  Romans, who, from 
the  niuf)  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles  left  with  regard  to  their  ambitious  de- 
signs, but  those  powerful  kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world  between 
them,  and  especially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to  Italy. 

To  balance,  theref<Me,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Philip  of 
the  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  indeed^ 
had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to  oppose  his  common  en« 
emy,  would  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans, 
they  declared  loudly  m  favour  of  thoaa  republics  ;  made  it  their  glwy  to 
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take  them  under  their  protection,  and  that  with  no  other  design,  in  outward 
appearance,  than  to  defend  them  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  farther,  to 
attach  them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a  specious  bait^  as 
a  reward  for  their  fidelity  ;  I  mean  liberty^  of  which  all  the  republics  in 
question  were  inexpressibly  jealous,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarcfas 
had  perpetually  disputed  with  them. 

Tne  oait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  as  eap:erly  swallowed  by  the  se- 
nility of  the  Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  judi- 
cious and  most  cieaivsighted  among  them,  discovered  the  danger  that  lay 
concealed  beneath  this  charminj^  bait  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  exhorted  the 
people  from  time  to  time,  in  their  pubfic  assemblies^  to  beware  of  this  cloud 
that  was  gathering  in  tne  west  ;  and  which,  changmg  on  a  sudden  into  a 
dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  weir  heads,  to  their  utter 
destruction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
mans  in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  toward 
such  states  and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  protection  ;  they  succoured 
them  against  their  enemies  ;  took  the  utmost  pams  in  terminating  their  dif- 
ferences, and  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which  arose  among  them  ;  and  did 
not  demand  the  least  recompense  for  all  these  services  done  for  their  allies. 
By  these  means,  their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  na- 
tions for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manifesting  their  good  will,  of  entering  into  their 
interests^  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the  soverdgn  ar- 
biters of^those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and  whom  they  now  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  their  freed-men.  They  used  to  depute  commis- 
sioners to  them,  to  inquire  into  tiieir  complaints,  to  weigh  and  examine  the 
reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  decide  thehr  quarrels  ;  but  when  the  articles 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  them  on 
the  spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome.  But  afterwards, 
they  used  to  summon  those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled  ;  obliged  them  to 

flead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to  appear  in  person  there, 
'rom  arbiters  and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,,  they  soon  as- 
sumed a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  urevocable  decisions, 
were  greatiy  offended  when  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them, 
and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.  Thus  there  arose, 
in  the  Roman  senate,  a  tribunal,  which  judsed  all  nations  and  kings,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunsU,  at  the  end  of  every  war,  deter- 
mined the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed 
the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of  their  territories,  to  bestow  them  on  their  al- 
lies, from  which-  they  reaped  a  double  advantage  ;  for  they  thereby  engaged 
in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  in  no  way  formidable  to  them  ; 
and  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect,  and 
whose  arms  they  hfld  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the  Achseans 
iriiveieh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask 
by  wBBi  title  the  Romans  were  empowered  to  assume  so  hau^ty  an  ascend- 
ant over  them  ;  whéthear  their  republic  was  not  as  free  and  independent  as 
that  of  Rome  ;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achœans  to 
Account  for  their  conduct  :  whether  they  would  be  pleased  should  the  Achae- 
ans,  in  tiieir  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs  ;  and  whetiier 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them.  AH  these  reflections  were 
very  reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable,  and  the  Romans  had  no  advantage 
in  the  question  but  force. 

They  acted  tn  the  same  mannerjtind  their  politics  were  the  same,  with  re- 
gard to  their  treatment  of  kings.  They  first  won  over  to  their  interest  such 
among  them  as  were  the  weakest, and  consequendy  the  less  formidable;  they 
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gave  them  die  title  of  rilies,  whereby  their  persons  were  rendered,  in  some 
neasure,  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  was  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  other 
kings  more  powerful  than  themselves;  thev  increased  their  revenues,  and  en- 
lar^  their  territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they  might  expect  from  their 
protecdon,  which  had  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  such  a  pitch  of 
grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those  great  poten- 
tates who  divided  Europe  and  Asia.  And  how  haughtily  did  they  treat  them 
even  before  they  had  conquered  !  A  powerful  king,  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  answer  before  he 
ouitted  it;  how  imperious  was  this  !  But,  how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  ? 
They  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  hens  of  their 
crowns,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour  ;  obliged 
them  to  lay  down  their  arras  ;  forbade  them  to  declare  war,  or  to  conclude 
any  alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their  leave  ;  banished  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains;  and  left  them,  in  stricteess  of  speech,  only  an  empty 
title,  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty  .divested  or  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  aod  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future  grand- 
eur  ;  but  they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles  ;  and  besides,  the  bare 
prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no  justification  with  regard  to  them.  AU 
though  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that  this  people  had 
from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and  subject  all  nations  t 
h  cannot  l)e  denieo,  if  we  examine  their  whole  conduct  attentively,  that  it  will 
appear  that  diey  acted  as  if  they  had  a  foreknowledge  of  this  ;  and  that  a 
kind  of  instinct  determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much  boasted 
lenitv  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty 
ef  ail  nations,  having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kings  and  monarchy,  looldng 
upon  the  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable  ambition, 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world  j  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire  over  all  nations  ;  in  a  word,  they 
prescrite  no  other  limits  to  thehr  vast  projects,  than  those  which  deserts  and 
seas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

SECTION    Vllt. — ^£T0LIANS    AND    ASIATIC    OAULS    SUBDUBD   BT  FDLVIU9   AND 
MANLIUS.      DEATH   OP   ANTIOCHUS^  AND    DANIGl's    PROPflECT. 

DcRiNO  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  commotions  had  hap- 
pened in  Greece.  Amynander,  by  the  aid  of  the  iEtoUans,  was  restored  to 
nis  kingdom  of  Athaipania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  Macedon- 
ian garrisons  which  held  them  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed  some  ambassa- 
dors to  die  senate  of  Rome  :  and  others  into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who 
were  then  at  Ephesus,  after  their  signal  victory  oVer  Antiochus,to  excuse  his 
having  employed  the  arms  of  the  iCtolians  against  Philip,  and  also  to  make 
hn  complaints  against  that  prince.* 

The  iEtolians  had  likewise  uqdertaken  some  enterprises  against  Philip,  in 
which  they  had  met  with  tolerable  success  ;  but,  when  they  heard  of  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Rome 
were  returning  fix>m  thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands, 
and  Âat  Fdvius  the  consul  was  actually  marching  against  them,  they  were 
seized  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist 
the  Romans  by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had  recourse  to  entreaties  ;  and,  in 
order  to  enforce  them,ûiey  engaged  Uie  Athenians  and  Rhodians  to  join  their 
ambassadors  to  those  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to  Rome,  to  sue  for 
peace. 
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The  €onsul  on  arriving  in  Greece,  had,  in  cofijonction  widi  the  Epirols, 
laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in  which  was  a  strong  gamson  of  ^tolians,  who  made 
a  vigorous  defence.  Bein^  at  last  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Koman  arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadors 
to  the  consul,  investing  tliem  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any 
conditions.  Those  which  were  proposed  to  them  being  judged  exceedingly 
severe,  the  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  full  powers,  desired  that  leave 
mi^ht  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more  ;  but  the  members 
of  It  were  displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with 
orders  to  termmate  the  affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rii<^ 
dian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul,  were  come 
to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  also  repaired.  The  latter,  having  great 
influence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his 
banishment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  themselves  at  last  to 
the  consul,  A  peace  was  also  granted  to  the  ^tolians.  The  chief  condi* 
lions  of  the  treaty  were  as  f(Élows  :  they  should  first  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  horses  to  the  Romans  ;  should  pay  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
one  half  immediately  ;  should  restore  both  to  the  Roi^tums,  and  their  allies,  all 
the  de:»erters  and  prisoners  ;  should  look  upoiu  as  their  enemies  and  friends, 
all  those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans  ;  m  nne,  should  give  up  forty  ho»> 
tages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  having  arrived  in  Rome, 
to  ratify  the  treaty  there,  found  the  people  highly  exasperated  against  the 
iEtolians.  as  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  tfie  complaints  made 
against  tnem  by  Philip,  in  his  letters  written  on  that  head.  '  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  senate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  m  them  ;  and  therefore  they  ratified 
the  treaty,  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  hdd  prescribed. 


The  JStolians  were  permitted  topav  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on  them,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  the 
▼alue  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  weight  ;  which  shows  the  propor- 
tion between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  JËtolians, 
crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  the  cities, 
at  the  first  summons,  surrendered  immediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same 
only,  after  subndtting  to  the  conqueror,  regretted  wliat  they  had  done,  and 
accordingly  shut  thefr  gates  against  the  Romans,  which  obliged  them  to  be- 
siege it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  insomuch  that  it  was 
four  months  before  the  consul  could  take  it** 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  pe^ 
pie  of  iEgium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  difierences  which  interrupted  meir 
tranauillity. 

The  general  assemblv  of  the  Achaeans  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
lield  at  l£gium  ;  but  Philopoemen.  who  was  an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to 
chanp^e  that  custom,  and  to  cause  ttie  assembly  to  be  held  successively  m  all 
the  cities  which  formed  the  Achaean  league  :  and  that  very  year  he  summoned 
it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motiou  :  and  though  his  in. 
clination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  iEgium,  because  he  thoug^ht 
their  cause  the  most  just,  yet,  seeine  that  the  other  party  would  certainly  pre* 
vail,  he  withdrew  from  tiie  assembly  without  declanng  his  opinion. 

The  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  greater  importance.  Those  who  had  been  banished  from  that  city  by 
Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castles  alon^  the  coast, 
and  fi-om  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  The  latter  had  attacked  m  the  night 
one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out 
of  it    This  enterprise  alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse 
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to  the  Achwins.  PhUopœmen,  wtio  at  that  time  was  in  employment,  se- 
cretly favoured  the  exiles^and  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree  was  enacted,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  Q^ntius  and  the  Romans  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of  the 
seacoast  of  Laconia,  under  the  protection  of  the  Achœans,  and  having  for- 
bidden the  Lacedaemonians  access  to  it,  and  the  latter  having  attack^  the 
town  called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Achœan  assembly 
demanded  that  the  instigators  of  that  massacre  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them  ;  and  that  otherwise  they  should  be  declared  violaters  of  the  treaty. 
Ambassadon  were  deputed  to  give  them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand, 
made  m  so  haiighty  a  tone,  exceedingly  exasperated  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  they  immediately  put  to  death  thirty  of  those  who  had  )ield  a  corres* 
pondence  with  Philopcemen  and  the  exiles,  dissolved  their  alliance  with  the 
Ach«ans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius  the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Ce- 
phaJenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
entreat  mm  to  come  and  take  possessbn  of  it.  When  the  Achaeans  received 
advice  of  what  had  been  done  in  Sparta,  they  unanimously  declared  war 
against  that  city,  which  began  by  some  slignt  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land, 
the  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  .undertaking  any  thing  considerable.* 
When  the  consul  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  he  heard  both  parties  in  a  pub- 
lic asiembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great 
height  on  both  sides.  Without  comine  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their  re- 
spective ambassadors  to  Rome  ;  and  they  accordingly  repaired  thither  imme- 
<uat^y,and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  league  witn  the  Achsans  was 
in  great  consideration  at  Rome,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not 
care  to  disgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  therefore  returned 
an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  whereby 
the  Acheans  might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  power  to  , 
infest  Sparta  ;  and  the  Spartans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  limited  and 
restrained. 

The  Achsans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper.  Philc^MBmen  had  been 
continued  in  his  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched  the  army  to 
a  small  distance  from  Sparta  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  again  demanded  to 
have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him,  who  had  concerted  the  enterprise 
against  the  town  of  Las  ;  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  condemned  or 
punished,  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  promise,  those  who  had  been 
Dominated  expressly,  set  out.  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
dtizens,  who  looked  upon  tneir  cause  as  their  own,  or  rather  as  that  of  the 
pubBc.  On  reaching  the  camp  of  the  Achœans,  they  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the 
aimp,came  to  them  with  an  insulting  air,  and  began  to  vent  the  most  inju- 
rious expressions  against  them  ;  after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  treated  them  very  ignominiouslv.  In 
vain  did  the  Spartans  implore  botli  gods  and  men,  and  claim  the  right  of 
nations;  the  rabble  of  the  Achœans,  animated  by  the  seditious  cries  of  the*, 
exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  protection  due  to  ambassadors, 
and  in  spite  of  the  prc^ibition  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were 
immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any 
manner,  to  psu^on  them  ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been 
put  to  deith  without  being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  before 
that  enraged  multitude,  wno,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  con- 
demned, and  executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treatment, 
threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest  aflBction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms. 


^2  T'BX  HEBTOEY  OF 

The  Achseans  imposed  the  same  conditions  upon  them,  as  they  would  have 
done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  stonn.  They  gave  ordeiSythal  jthe 
walls  shcnild  be  demolished  :  that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had  kept 
in  their  service,  should  leave  Laconia  :  tliat  the  slaves  whom  tliose  tyrants  had 
set  at  liberty,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  should  also  be  obliged 
to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain  of  being  seised  by 
the  Achseans,  and  sold  or  carried  wherever  thev  thought  proper  :  thai  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Lyourgus  should  be  annulled  :  m  fine,  that  the  Spartans 
should  be  associated  in  the  Achaean  league,  with  whom  they  should  thence- 
forth form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  same  customs  and  usa^. 

The  Lacedsmonians,  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demcmtion  of  their 
walls,  with  which  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them  ; 
and  indeed  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had  long  subsisted 
without  any  other  walls  or  defence  than  tlie  bravery  of  its  citizens.*  Pausa- 
nias  t  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  commenced  in  the  time 
of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus  ;  but  that  they  had 
been  completed  by  Nabis.|  Livy  relates  abo,that  the  tyrants,  for  their  own 
security,  had  fortified  with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the  city  as  were  most  open^ 
and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  demo» 
lition  of  diese  walls.  But  it  was  With  inexpressible  resret  they  saw  the  exiles, 
who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  into  it,  and  who  miffht  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Sparta,  enervated  by  thb  last  blow,  lost 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  depjendent  on^  and  subjected 
to  the  Achœans.  The  most  fatal  chrcunsUnce  with  regard  to  Sparta  was, 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven 
hundred  years,  and  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory.§ 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  PhtloDœmen 
■o  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputatimi.  Plutarch, 
who  justly  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  captains  of  Greece,  do^  but  just 
glance  at  this  action,  and  says  only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in  itself.  They  had  at 
their  heaa  Agesipolis.  to  whom  the  kingdom  oi  Sparta  rightfully  belonged, 
and  tliey  had  been  all  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants  ;  but  so  open  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  which  PhUopœmen  at  least  gave  occasion, 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

It  aj^pears,  firom  a  firaffment  of  Polybius,  that  the  Lacedemonians  made 
complaints  at  Rome  agamst  Philopoemen,  as  havinff,by  this  equally  unjust 
and  cruel  action,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  insulted  its 
majesty.  It  was  a  long  time  betore  they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard*!  At 
last^  Lepidus  die  consul,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achean  confederacy,  to  com- 
plain or  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  met  with.  Plûlopœ- 
men  and  the  Achseans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Elis,  to  Rome,  to 
justify  their  conduct.ir 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fulvius  the  con- 
sul terminated  the  war  with  the  ^tolians,  Manlins,  the  other  consul,  termi- 
nated that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notke  elsewhere,  of  the  mroad  those 
nations  had  made  into  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Brennus. 
The  Gaub  in  Question  had  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  firom 
their  name  Galio-Grcda,  or  Galatia  ;  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different 

*  Fmnt  qnondam  mm  mnro  Sptrta.  Tyruuu  aap«r  locit  fwtefitibm  jplaaiMpie  objcocraiit  ■ransan  ;  «1- 
tionlocft  et  difleiliora  ftditn  stationthntunfttoruoi  mmoaifflenlo  object»  tiilab«iitur.«Liv.  I.  xbxit.  o.  SS. 

Sperteoi  ufbem,  quatn  temper  ennis  non  narie  deftafleraat,  tarn  contra  reeponae  fetonim  et  ▼eterem 
BAJoniin  rlorieiD,  ermie  diflsi,  mnromm  prendio  inclttdaMt  Teatum  eoe  de^nentviMe  e  majoribui.  ut 
cum  multis  lecalii  mmit  urbi  c'lTiim  Tirtot  fnemt,  tmie  cires  mJvos  le  foM  noa  exiitknftreriot,  iiifi  inte%. 
aiuros  leterent— Justin.  1.  xIt.  e.  5.  t  I»  Achniacv  p.  413. 

t  Jnstin  inlbrme  in,  that  Sparta  w«i  fortiied  with  «allt  at  the  time  when  Caaeander  meditated  ttft  ia- 
Tiiion  of  Greece. 

1  Nulla  re*  taoto  err  t  damno,  quun  difcipliaa  Lycurn  col  pnr  teptinMBto»  aaaoe  aeanTcraal,  tubIata.-LiT.- 
A  Peljb  in  Lf^at.  c.  xaaviL  TA.M.nn.    Aat.J.C.  ISTv 
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_  .  the  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages.  These  had  made  them- 
selyes  formidable  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  spread  terror  and  alarms 
on  all  sides.  The  pretence  made  use  of  for  declaring  war  against  them,  was, 
their  having  aided  Antlodius  with  troops.  Immediately  after  L*  Scipio  had 
resigned  the  command  of  his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephe* 
sus,  and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  If  Kumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome, 
he  would  have  been  of  ^reat  service  to  him  in  his  march  ;  his  brother  Atta- 
ins, however,  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul's  guide.  The  Gauls  had 
acquired  rreat  reputation  in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  sub- 
dued by  m  power  of  thdr  arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  opposition. 
Manfius  judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  oc- 
casion, before  thev  engaged  the  enemy.  '^  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  '^  that 
the  Gauls  should  have  made  their  names  formidable,  and  spread  the  stron^t 
terror  in  the  minds  of  nations  of  so  soft  and  effeminate  a  cast  as  the  Asiatics. 
Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their  waists,  their 
unwieldy  bucklers,  their  lone  swords  ;  add  to  thb,  their  songs,  their  cries  and 
bowlings,  at  the  first  onset^tiie  dreadful  clashing  of  their  arms  and  shields; 
all  this  may.  indeed,  intimidate  men  not  accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you, 
Romans  !  whose  victorious  arms  have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation. 
Besides,  experience  has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gaub  have  spent  their  first 
impetoosity,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well 
as  their  boddy  strength  ;  and  that  then^  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  heat 
of  the  son,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms  tall  from  their  hands,  and  they 
sink  down  qmte  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not  imagine  these  the  ancient  Gauls^ 
inured  to  fatigue  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  the  country  they 
have  invadecf,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they  breathe,  the  effeminacy 
and  dehcacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  inhabit,  have  entirely  ener- 
vated them.  They  now  are  no  more  than  Phrygians  in  Gallic  armour  ;  and 
the  only  circumstance  I  fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the 
defeat  of  a  rabble  of  enemies,  so  unworthy  of  disputin|^  victory  with  Romans."* 

Aftier  Manlius  had  ended  this  speech,  the  army  discovejped  by  their  shouts, 
how  impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  ;  and  accordingly 
the  consul  entered  their  territories.  The  Gauk  did  not  once  suspect  that 
the  Romans  woudd  invade  them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them, 
and  therefore  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
they  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in 
defiles  ;  disputed  the  passes  with  him  ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongest 
fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they  thought  inaccessible.  The 
consul,  far  ùom  beine  discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them  wherever  he 
tame.  He  attacked  tnem  separately,  stormea  their  cities,  and  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements.  1  shall  not  descend  to*' particulars,  which  were  of 
Itttk  importance,  and  consequently  would  only  tire  the  reader.  The  Gaub 
were  obliged  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
prescribed  them.  • 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  perpe- 
tual terrors  it  was  under  from  those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  no- 
thing but  harass  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  So  happy  a  tranquillity  vfRS 
restored  on  this  side,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  established  there 
firom  the  river  Halys  to  Mount  Taurus  ;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  for  ever 
exdaded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  We  are  told  that  Antiochus  said,  on  this 
occaaoo,  that  he  was  hifhly  obliged  to  the  Romans,  for  having  freed  him 
firom  the  cares  and  trouves  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country  must  necessarily  have  brought  upon  him.t 

Fulvius,  one  of  the  eonsuk,  returned  to  Rome,  to  preside  in  the  assembly. 
The  consmate  was  given  to  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  C.  Livius  Salinator. 

*  Uw.  1.  nuviii.  tt.  13—37.    Poljrb.  in  Escerpt.  L«|rat.  39—36. 
t  Aatu^thuwufom    dicf  ert  •oiitui,  bcnî^c  tibi  *  populo  Romano  esM  fartum,  qnod  nimis  magvn 
WTftcurtiiy  Wxwtii»,  Modkb  reiw  tenntai»  nIeretur.'Ctc.  Orat  pro  Drjot.  n.  xisr.    VaI.  Jfin.  1.  iv.  «^.  1 
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^^  TIÏE  HlflCTOftY  OF 

The  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  FqItîus  returned  to  his  own  jprovince: 
He,  and  Manlius,  his  coUeaguei  were  continued  in  the  command  of  the  armies 
for  a  year,  in  qualit]^  of  proconsuls.* 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Elphesus,  to  settle  mtfa  the  ten  commissioneis  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  senate^  the  most  important  article  of  their  com- 
mission. Trie  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  was  confirmed,  as  also  that 
which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  six  hundred  talents,  for  havine 
assisted  Antiochus  ;  half  this  sum.  however,  was  accepted,  at  the  request  of 
Euroenes,  who  was  to  marry  his  daughter.  Manlius  made  a  present  to  £o- 
menes  of  all  the  elephants  which  Anuochus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  de» 
livered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe  with  his  forces,  after 
having  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  to  audience,  and  settied  the 
chief  difficulties. 

Antiochus  was  greatiy  perplexed  to  raise  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  the  Ro- 
mans. He  made  a  progress  through  the  eastern  provinces  to  levy  uie  tribute, 
which  they  owed  him  ;  and  left  the  regency  of  Sjrria,  durinf^  his  absence, 
to  Seleucus,  his  son,  whom  he  had  declared  his  presumptive  heir.t  When  he 
arrived  in  the  province  of  Elyroais,  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  power- 
ful temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  littie  regard  for  religion,  and  was  in  ex« 
treme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a  ftJse  pretence  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  province  had  rebelled  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  m  the 
dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches  wmch  had  been  kept  there  very 
reli|riously  during  a  long  sories  of  years.  The  people,  exasperated  by  this 
sacrilege,  rebeUea  aeainst  him,  and  murdered  him,  with  all  his  followers.  Ait- 
reiius  Victor  says,  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whom  he 
had  beat  one  day  when  he  was  heated  with  lk)uor.| 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity, demency,  and 
liberality.    A  decree,  which  we  are  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  his 

ordma 


subjects  permission,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey  his , 

in  case  they  should 'be  found  to  interfere  with  the  laws,  shows  that  he  had  a 
high  regard  for  lustice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty,  he  had  behaved,  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  application,  as  had  given  success  to 
ull  his  enterprises,  and  acqmred  him  the  utie  of  the  Great  But  from  that 
time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  declined  very  much,  and  his  af- 
fairs in  proportion.  His  conduct  m  the  war  against  the  Romans  ;  the  IxtUe 
advanta^  ne  reaped  from  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treated  them  ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  ;  these  circumstances  suili^  the  glorv  of  his  former  successes  ;  and 
his  death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  in- 
delible blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from  the  10th  to  the  19th 
verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  and  were  fully  accomplbhed. 

^  But  his  sons,'' of  the  king  of  the  North,  ^  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall 
assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces  :  and  one^''  Antiochus  the  Great,  ^  shall 
certainly  come  and  overaow,  and  pass  througn  :  then  shall  he  return,  and  be 
stirred  up  even  to  his  fortress."^  This  king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  and  Antiochus,  af- 
terwards surnamed  the  Great.||  The  former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  The  latter,  after  having  pacified  the 
«roubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  the 
South,  tiiat  is,  of  Egypt  ;  dispossessed  him  of  Cœlosyria,  which  was  delivered 
to  him  by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province  ;  defeated  Ptolemy's  generals 
in  the  narrow  passes  near  Beiytusyana  made  himself  master  of  part  of  Phoe>» 
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nicia.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The 
Hebrew  b  sdu  more  expressive.  ^  He,"  meaning  Antiochos,  ^^  shall  a>me. 
He  shall  overflow*'  the  enemy's  country.  **  He  shall  pass  over"  Mount  Li- 
banns.  ^  He  diall  halt/'  whue  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  him.  "  He 
shall  advance  with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortresses,"  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt-    Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearlv  pohited  out  in  the  following  verses. 

^  And  the  king  of  the  South  shafi  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come 
forth,  and  shall  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  king  of  the  North  ;  and  he  shall 
set  forth  a  mat  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  his  hand."* 
Ptolemy  Pnilopator  was  an  indolent,  effeminate  prince.  It  was  necessary  to 
ezdie  and  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse  the  enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  march 
into  his  country  :  ^  provocatus."  At  last  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  ;  and,  by  the  valour  and  ^ood  conduct  of  his  generals,  obtained  a  signal 
vktory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

**  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted  up. 
and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands  :  but  ne  shall  not  be  strengthened 
by  it.'t  Antiochos  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  and  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Philopator,  hav- 
ing marched,after  his  victory,  to  Jerusalem^  was  so  audacious  as.to  attempt  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  ^  his  heart  shall  be  hfted  up  ;"  and  being  retumâl  to 
his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  pride  toward  the  Jews,  and  treated 
them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  disporâessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions, 
had  he  tsUien  a  propar  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory  ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  recovering  Coelosyria  and  Phœnicia,  and  a^ain  plunged  into  his 
former  excesses  :  '^  hot  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it" 

**  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  after  certain  years,  with  a 
great  army,  and  with  much  riches."!  Antiochus,  after  he  had  ended  the  war 
beyond  tms  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in  those  provinces.  Finding, 
fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
who  was  then  bat  five  or  six  years  of  age^  had  succeeded  PhUopator  his  father; 
he  unHed  wHb  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  m  order  to  deprive  the  inftint  kin^  of 
his  throne.  Havmg  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium,  near  the  source  of  the  nver 
Jordan,  he  subjected  the  whole  country  which  Philopator  had  conquered,  by 
the  victory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

^  And  m  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  up  agf^inst  the  king  of  the 
South."§  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt  ;  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  Agathocles  and  Agatlioclea  for  the  regency  ;  and  by  that  of  Scopas, 
to  dispossess  him  of  hn  crown  and  his  life.  '^Also  the  robbers  of  thy  people 
shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision  :.  but  they  shall  faU."||  Several 
apostate  Jews,  to  in|;ratiate  themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with 
every  thing  he  requured  of  them,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  ordinances 
of  tne  law,  by  wmch  means  they  were  in  great  favour  with  him,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration  ;  for,  when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  he  either  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans 
of  Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  which 
denoimced  the  calamities  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  to  bring  upon  this  people  ;  which  occasioned  a  great  number  of 
them  to  fiJl  into  apostacy. 

^  So  the  km;;  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities  ;  and  the  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  withstand,  neither 
his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand.?   But  he 
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that  Cometh  against  hiirt,  shall  do  according;  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall 
stand  before  him  :  and  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  wnich  by  his  hand 
shaU  be  consumed."*  Antiochus,  after  havmg  defeated  the  Egyptian  army 
at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Sidon^  then  Gaza^  and  afterwards  all  the 
cities  of  those  provinces^  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  chosen 
troops  which  the  king  of  Eg^rpt  had  sent  against  him.  ^  He  did  according 
to  his  own  will,''  in  Cœlosvria  and  Palestine^  and  nothing  was  able  to  make 
the  least  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  conauests  m  Palestine,  be  en- 
tered Judea,  "  the  glorious,"  or^  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  that  desirable 
land."  He  there  established  his  authority,  and  strengthened  it.  by  repulsing 
from  the  castle  of  Jerusalem,  the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  thrown  mto  it. 
This  garrison  being  so  well  oefended,  that  Antiochus  was  obiised  to  send  for 
all  the  troops  in  order  to  force  it,  and  the  siege  continuing  along  time,  the 
country  was  ruined  and  consumed  by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  mako 
in  it. 

'^  He  shall  also  set  his  face  -to  enter  with  the  strength  of  bb  whole  kingdom, 
and  upright  ones  with  him  ;  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the 
daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her  ;  but  she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side, 
neither  be  for  him."t  Antiochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to 
lull  the  king  asleep,  by  givmr  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  ^  cor- 
rupt her,"  and  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband  ;  but  he  was  not  successful 
in  his  design  f  for  as  soon  as  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her 
father's  interests^  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband. .  It  was  on  thb  acoouint 
that  we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Acilius  had  gained 
over  her  father  at  Thermopyl«4 

*^  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  into  the  isles,  and  shall  tAe  many  ;  but 
a  prince  for  hb  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which  Andochus  had 
offered  him  to  cease  ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn 
upon  him."§  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cœlosyria  and 
Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  the  land-aimy,  to  Sard»,  while 
he  embarked  on  board  the  âee|t,  and  sailed  to  the  iE!gean  sea^  where  he  took 
several  islands,  and  extended  hb  emphne  exceedingly  on  that  side*  However, 
the  prince  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  insulted  by  making  this  invasion,  that 
b,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him.  by 
defeating  him  at  Mount  Sipilus,  and  repulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor. 

*'  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  hb  own  land  ;  but  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found."||  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  hb  kingdom,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  it  He  went 
soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the 
Romans:  but  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais,he  there  lost  hu  life 
in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  b  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  reladng  to  Antiochus,  which  I  have  ex- 
plained in  most  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there  may 
be  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  and 
variously  interpreted  by  commentators  ;  but  b  it  possible  for  the  substance  bf 
the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  any  reasonable  man, 
who  mikes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe  soch  a  prediction,  eitlier  to  mere 
chance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence  and  sagaci^?  Can  any 
light,  but  what  proceeds  from  God  himself,  penetrate  in  tms  manner,  into  tK 
darkness  of  futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  m  so  exact  and  circum- 
stantial a  manner  ?  Not  to  mention  what  b  here  sakl  concerning  Egypt,  Se- 
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kttooi  Cailnùcos,  kiaf  of  Sjrria,  leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The  eldest 
itigns  but  thiee  yean,  and  does  not  perfora  any  exploit  worthy  of  beUiere- 
corded  ;  and,  acoordinglyy  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The 
yoangest  is  Antiochus,  sainamed  toe  Great,  from  hb  great  actions  ;  and,  ac- 
cordmsly,  our  prophet  gives  a  transient  account  of  the  principal  circumstances 
of  Usuw,  his  flMSt  important  enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his  death. 
In  it  we  see  his  expeditions  into  •Cœlosyria  and  Phœnicia,  several  cities  of 
which  are  besieged  and  taken  bv  that  monarch  ;  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
whkh  is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  made  in  it  ;  his  conquests  of  a  great 
many  islands  ;  die  marriage  of  bis  daughter  with  die  king  of  Egypt,  ^ch 
does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view  ;  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman 
consul  ;  his  retreat  to  Antioch  ;  and,  lastly,  his  unfortunate  end.  These  are, 
in  a  manner,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  of  Antlochus,  wliich  can  be  made  to 
resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  prophet  drew  those 
features  without  a  design,  and  at  random,  in  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ? 
The  Aicts,  which  denote  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy^are  all  told  by 
heathen  authcxs,  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  prophet  m  question,  and 
whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner.  We  must  renounce,  not 
onljr  reOgion,  but  reason,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  such  prophecies  as  these, 
the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present,  and  who 
governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

SKCTIOM  IX. — SKLEUCirS   PHILOPATOR  SUCCEEDS  ANTIOCHVS.      COMPLAINTS 
AGAINST  PHILI^. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces.  His 
reign  was  obscure  and  contemptible,  occasioned  by  the  misery  to  which  the 
Romans  had  reduced  that  crown  ;  and  the  exorbitant  sum,  a  thousand  talents 
annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  during  all  his  jreign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  conchided  between  the  king  his  father  and  that  people.* 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egjriyt.  Immediately  upon  his 
accesâon  to  tne  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  aie 
aisance  which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with  the  Achsans. 
The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer  with  joy  ;  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to 
the  kinc,  Lycortas,  &ther  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  two  other  ambassa- 
dors. The  alliance  being  renewed,  Philopœmen,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
office,  inviting  Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  lMinquet,they  entered  into  discourse 
concerning  mat  prince.  In  the  praise  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him, 
he  expatiated  very  much  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his  address  in  riding, 
and  his  vigour  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms  ;  and  to  §nve  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  asserteoL  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  being  on  horseback, 
in  a  party  of  hunting,  baa  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  aischarge  of  a  single 
iaveliii.t 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of  Egypt, 
had  a  son,  who  ràgned  after  Epiphanes  liis  father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  this 
prince.  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  countries  went  to  Alex- 
andria npon  that  occasion  with  the  most  splendid  equipages*!  Josephus,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver-generaiof  those  provinces, 
being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent  his  youngest  son,  Hyrcanus,  io  his 
stead,  who  was  a  younjg  man  of  rreat  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  The 
king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour 
of  a  place  at  their  table.     A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  his 
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jests,  said  to  faim,  ^*  Do  but  behold,  sir,  the  quantity  of  bones  betbre  Hyreamuç 
and  your  majesty  may  judge  in  what  manner  his  father  ffnaws  your  pro- 
vinces." These  words  made  the  king  laugh  ;  and  he  asked  Hvrcanus,  now 
he  came  to  have  so  creat  a  number  of  bones  before  him.  '^  Your  majesty 
need  not  wonder  at  that,''  replied  he  ;  '^  for  d<<(^s  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as 
you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table  h>ive  done,"  pointing  to  them  ; 
^*  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones,  like  me."  The 
mockers  were  mocked  b  y  that  retort,  and  contini  led  mute  and  confused.  When 
the  day  for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given  out  that  he 
had  only  five  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  very  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it 
beforehand.  The  greatest  presents  made  by  the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty 
talents;  but  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king  one  hundred  boys^  well  shaped 
and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  each  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an 
oflering,  and  to  the  queen  as  many  girls,  in  magnifiœnt  habits,  each  with  a 
like  present  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  was  amazed  at  such  uncom- 
mon and  surpassing  magnificence  ;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyr- 
canus with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

PtQlemy,in  tlie  first  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a  manner,  * 
as  gained  him  universal  ai>probation  and  applause  ;  because  he  followed  in 
all  things  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  Mrho  was  another  father  to  him  ;  but  af- 
terwards, the  flattery  of  courtiers,  that  deadly  poison  to  kings,  prevailed  over 
the  wise  counsels  of  that  able  minuter.  That  prince  shunned  him,  and  bmn 
to  yield  to  all  the  vices  and  failings  of  his  father.  Not  being  able  to  enoure 
the  liberty  which  Aristomenes  fi-equently  >took,  of  advising  nim  to  act  more 
consistently  with  himself,  he  despatched  him  with  poison.  Having  thus  got 
ridof  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sight  alone  was  importunate^  from  the  tacit 
reproaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  his  vi- 
cious inclinations  ;  plunged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of  every  kind  j  fol- 
lowed no  other  guides  in  the  administration  of  aflairs,  than  his  wild  passions  ; 
and  treated  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.* 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and  injus* 
tice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  mrm 
associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously.  Some  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  having  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they  had  already 
formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  ihem  in 
execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  diflliculties  in  which  he  was  now  involved, 
he  chose  Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experience  in  aflairs  both  of  peace 
and  war  ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  under  his  father,  and 
had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of  Raphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  ;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Scopas  was  discovered,  the  ex]^ients  he  employed  on  that  occasbn  con- 
duced very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.f 

Ptolemy,  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  overcame  the  rebels.  He 
obliged  their  chiefs,  who  were  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate 
and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  seized  their  persons,  he  for- 
feited his  promise  ;  and,  after  having  exercised  various  cruelties  upon  them, 
put  them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  conduct  brought  new  troubles  upon 
nim,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycrates  again  extricated  him4 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  have 
been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy, 
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^Mirdy  after  \èê  accession  to  the  throne^had  been  very  adicitoua  to  renew  the 
ancient  alliance  whh  them.  This  he  was  also  very  desirous  of  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  rdgn;  and  accordtnjj^ly  offered  that  republic  six  thousand  shields» 
and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass.  His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and,  in  conse* 
qnence  of  it,  Lycortas  and  two  other  Achœans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank 
him  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  ;  and  these  returned  soon  after 
with  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Eumenes  also  sent 
an  embassy  for  the  same  puipose,  and  offered  one  himdred  and  twenty  talents, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
public  council.  Others  came  likewise  from  Seleucus^  who,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of  war  completely  equipped  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  am- 
bassador, whom  Philopœmen  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct,  had  returned 
irom  thence,  and  desired  to  g;ive  an  account  of  his  commission.* 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held.  T^  first  person 
who  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  Elea.  He  gave  an  account  of  wnat  he 
had  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  the 
answer  which  had  been  made  him.  It  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the 
senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subversion  of  the  government  of 
Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Spartans  ;  but,  at  the  same  tune,  they  did  not  annul  any  thing  which 
had  been  enacted.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for  or  against  the 
answers  of  the  senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  that  time.  But 
the  same  affrâ  will  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  After 
having  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  made  with  Attalus,  that 
king's  fiitJier,  and  proposed,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes,  the  offer  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents,  they  expatiated  largely  on  the  great  ft'iendship  and  tender 
regard  which  their  sovereign  had  always  showed  for  the  Achœans.  When 
they  bad  ended  what  they  had  to  say,  Apollonius  of  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  present  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in 
itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achaeans;  but.  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end  which 
Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  ana  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by 
his  munificence,  in  that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of  this  present  with- 
out bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy,  and  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  of 
prevarications.  ^  For.  in  a  word,"  continued  he,  ^as  the  law  forbids  every 
mdlvidual,  whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gift  from 
a  king  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater  should 
the  commonwealth,  collectively^  accept  the  offers  of  Eumenes.  That  with 
regard  to  the  infamy,  it  was  self-evident  ;  for,  says  Apollonius,  what  could  re- 
ft^ greater  ignominy  on  a  counoil,  than  to  receive,  annually,  firom  a  kinj^, 
money  for  its  subsistence  ;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  public 
aflidrs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners,  and  in  a  manner  rising  firom  his 
table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bait  that  concealed  the  hook  ?t  But  what 
dreadfiil  consequences  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  custom,  should  it 
be.estabtished  ?  That  Prussias,  excited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes,  would 
also  be  liberal  of  his  benefactions,  and  after  him,  Seleucus;  that,  as  the  in- 
terest of  kings  difimd  widely  from  those  of  republics^  and  as,  in  the  latter, 
their  most  important  deliberations  related  to  their  difierences  with  crowned 
faeads,two  things  would  inevitably  happen  ;  either  the  Achaeans  would  transact 
all  thmgs  to  the  advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
country,  or,  they  must  behave  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  toward  their  bene- 
atftors."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  exhorting  the  Achaeans  to  refuse  the 
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present  which  was  offered  ;  and  added,  '*  that  it  was  their  duty  ta  take  um- 
brage at  EumeneS)  for  attempting  to  bribe  their  fideUty  by  such  an  ofier.'^ 
The  whole  assembly»  with  shouts,  rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  Eu* 
menés,  however  dazzling  the  offer  of  so  large  a  sum  oi  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ptolemy,  were  called  m  ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewm^ 
the  alliance  was  read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the  assenoibly^  having  9skea 
what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired. to  renew, several  havmg  been  con- 
cluded with  Plokmy  upon  very  different  conditions,  and  nobody  being  able 
to  answer  that  question,  the  decbion  of  that  affair  was  reietred  to  another  time. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  Achs- 
ans  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him  ;  but  it  was  not 
judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he  offered. 

Ureece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time  ;  and  complaints  were 
carried,  from  all  quarters  to  Rome«  against  Philip.  The  senate  thereupon 
nomkiated  three  commissioners,  of  wlM>m  Q.  Cecilius  was  the  cèief,  to  go  and 
take  cognisance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot* 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  a^amst  the  Romans,  with  whom 
he  believed  he  had  sufiicient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts  ;  but 
more  particularly,  because  by  the  articles  or  peace,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
the  pnvilege  of  taking  vengeance  cm  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned 
him  during  the  war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  console 
him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Athamania;  and  Amynander^  the  king  of 
that  country  ;  by  giving  up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly^  which  the  JltCK 
lians  had  seized  ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetnas  and  all  Majg* 
nesia  ;  and  by  not  opposing  nim  in  his  attempts  upon  Thrace  ;  all  which  cir- 
cumstances had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  affcoded  him,  in 
order  to  prepareJfor  war,  whenever  a  proper  opportuni^  should  present  itself. 
But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  him  at  Rome,  having  oeen  listened 
to  there,  revived  all  his  former  disgusts.! 

The  three  commissioners  having  arrived  at  Tempe  in  Thessaly,  an  as* 
sembly  was  called  there,  to  which  came,  on  tme  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Thesralians,  of  the  Perrhoebians,  and  Athamanians  :  and,  on  the  other,  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  ;-  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  gready  mortify 
the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince.  The  ambassadors  explaineid  their  various 
complunts  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less  f(Ht:e,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent characters  and  abilities.  Some,  after  excusing  themselves  for  being  obliged 
to  plead  against  him,  m  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated  him  to  act  in  regard 
to  them  rather  «s  a  friend  than  a  master  ;  ana  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that 
particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies  by  friendship  rather  than 
fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  being  less  reserved,  and  not  so  moderate, 
reproached  him  to  his  face  for  his  injustice,  oppression,  and  usurpation  ;  as- 
suring the  commissioners,  that  in  case  the^  did  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy, 
the  triumphs  they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of  the  Gre- 
cians inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia  to  their  liberties,  would  all  be 
rendered  ineffectiud  :  that  this  prince,  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  képi 
in  and  restrained  wHhout  a  very  tignt  rdn,  and  a  sharp  curb.!  Philip,  tint 
he  might  assume  the  ur  of  an  accuser  rather  than  of  one  accined,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  particmariy 
against  the  Thessalians.  He  said,  that  like  slaves,  who  being  made  free  on  a 
sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the  most  injurious  exclamations 
against  their  masters  ancl  benefoctors  ;  so  they  abused,  with  the  utmost  inao» 
mice,  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans  ;  and  were  incapable,  after  endurin^f  a 
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Ion;  servitude,  to  make  a  pmdent  and  moderate  uae  of  the  fiberty  which  had 
been  granted  them.*  The  commissioneni.  after  hearing  the  accusations  and 
jmswers,  the  drcomstanoes  of  which  I  shall  omit  as  litde  important,  and  mak- 
inesome  paitiadar  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  time,  to  pronounce 
dramtely  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessakmica,  to  inquire  into  the  affiurs  relating 
to  the  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  very  much  disgusted,  foUoweS 
them  thither.  The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  said  to  the  commissioners,  that 
if  the  RcHnans  were  resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of  iEnum  and  JVlaronea  to 
their  liberty,  thdr  sovereign  was  far  from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it  ;  but 
diat,  if  they  dul  not  concern  themselves  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  cities 
which  had  been  conquered  from  Antiochus.  in  that  case,  the  service  which 
Eumenes  and  Attalus  his  fother  had  done  Rome,  seemed  to  require  that  they 
should  rather  be  given  up  to  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  luui  no  manner 
of  right  to  them, but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force;  that, besides, these 
cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners  whom 
die  Romans  had  appointed  to  determine  these  differences.  The  MfldK>nites, 
who  were  afterwanSs  heard,  invekhed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  which  Phflip's  sarrison  exercised  in  their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  from  what  he  had 
^kme  before;  and  directing  himself  jpersonalljr  to  the  Romans,  declared,  that 
he  had  long  perceived  they  were  fuUy  detennined  never  to  do  him  justice  on 
any  occasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeration  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  them  ;  the  services  he  had  done  the  Romans 
on  different  occasions,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to 
dieir  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  three  thousand  talents,  fifl]^  ships  of  war  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities,  which  Antiochus  offered  him, 
opon  condition  tnat  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  notwitb- 
standinç  this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occa* 
sions,with  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescensron  to  compare  himself  j  and 
that  the  Romans,  so  far  from  enlargin|[  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  ser» 
vices  merited,  had  even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  Uiose  cities  to  which  he 
Imd  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  ^  You,  Ro- 
mans !"  said  he,  concluding  his  speech,  '^  are  to  consider  upon  what  terms 
you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  If  you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that  case^  you  need  only  use  me  as 
you  nave  hitherto  done  :  but,  if  you  still  revere  m  my  person  the  tide  and 
quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being 
treated  any  lon^jer  with  so  miicn  indi^ity." 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  mis  spjeech.  For  this  reason  thegr 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense^  by  making  no 
decisive  answer  ;  and  accordingly  they  declared,  that  if  the  cities  in  question 
had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  he  pny 
tended  thev  were.ih  that  case  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  reverse  it  in  any 
mamer  ?  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired  them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but 
just  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  possesion  of  them  :  that  if  nei- 
tiier  of  diese  things  should  be  proved,  then  the  cognizance  of  this  affair  should 
be  left  to  the  judigment  of  the  senate  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be 
drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  party  retaming  its  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionallv,  to  with- 
draw his  jgarrisons  out  of  the  respe<^ve  cities,  so  far  frcmi  satisfying  that  prince, 
so  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequence  would  cer- 
tandy  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  it. 

liie  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to  Achaia.  Aristenes, 
who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediately  all  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
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pablic  in  AmM.  Cecilh»  comine;  into  this  council,  after  having  applauded 
the  zeal  of  the  Achaeans,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  government  on  all  other 
occasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling  them,  that  their  inhirious 
treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  very  roach  censured  at  Kome  ; 
and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  what 
thc^  had  acted  impnidentlv  against  them  pn  that  occasion.  Tl^  silence  of 
Aristenes,  who  did  not  reply  a  single  word^  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Cecilius,  and  that  they  acted  m  concert.  Dbphanes  of  Mega- 
k^lis,a  man  better  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  Philopœmen, 
without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  him. 
Upon  this  Philopœmen,  Lycortas,  and  Arcbon,  began  to  speak  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They  showed,  that  the  whole  trans^ 
action  at  Sparta  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  even  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Lacedemonians  ;  and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  human  laws,  as 
well  as  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  violated.  When  Ce- 
cilius quitted  the  assembly,  the  members  of  it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  nothmg  should  be  changed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and 
that  this  answer  should  be  made  the  Roman  ambassador.* 
'  When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
country  might  be  convened.  To  this  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must 
first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome, bv  which  the  Achaeans  should 
be  desired  to  meet  As  Cecilius  had  no  such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly, 
that  they  would  not  assemble  ;  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  left  Achaia,and  would  not  hear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was 
believed  that  uiis  ambassador,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvius,  would  not 
have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that 
Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  interest  And,  indeed,  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  merely  out  of  hatred 
to  Philopcemen^  and  accordingly  were  peatly  suspected  bv  the  populace. 

Cecilms,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the  senate  with  whatever  hsui 
been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia 
and  Peloponnesus  were  brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  in- 
troduced first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  £num  and  Maronea  ;  who  all  repealed 
what  thcr^  had  before  said  in  the  presence  of  Cecilius  in  Thessalonica.  Tlie 
senate,  after  admitting  them  to  audience,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  was  the  principal^  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether  he 
was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Cecdius,  from  the  cities  of  Perrhœbia  ; 
to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  iEnum  and  Maronea  :  and  to 
draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  ne  pos- 
sessed on  the  seacoast  of  Thrace.t 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom  the 
Achœans  had  sent  to  give  their  reasons  why  thev  had  not  made  their  answers 
to  Cecilius,  and  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  transacted  with  re- 
prd  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  deputed  to  Rome  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who 
both  were  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles  whom  Philopœmen  and  the  Acha&- 
ans  had  restored  to  their  country.  The  circumstance  which  most  exaspe- 
rated the  Aehaeans  was,  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  precious  and  recent 
oblif^tion  to  their  favour,  they  had  charged  themselves  with  the  odious  com- 
mission of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  had  pro- 
cured them  the  invaluable  blessing  of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families. 
Xllonidas  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  woiud  be  impossible  to  settle  the 
rs  of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Phil>  pœmen  and  the  rest  of  the 
Achaeans  had  done  ;  and  they  likewise  cleared  themselves  for  their  having 
refused  to  call  a  general  assembly.  On  the  other  «^ide,  Areus  and  Alcibiades 
represented,  in  the  most  affectmg  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to  which  Sparta 
was  reduced;  its  walls  were  demolished;  its  citizens  dragged  into  Acnaia, 

*  Polyb.  in  Lecat.  c.  41.  p.  8-43.  (>54. 
7  A.  M.  8t30.    ADt,  J.  C.  184.    PoF/b.  in  Lcfat  c  42.    JUr.  1.  nxix.  n.  58. 
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ud  redoeed  to  a  state  of  captivity  ;*  the  sacred  laws  of  Lycargus.  which 
had  made  it  sidnist  daring  so  long  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  much  glory, 
had  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  after  weighmg  and  com|>aring  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  or- 
dered the  same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into  this  affair,  as  were  nominated  to 
inspect  those  of  Macedon  ;  and  desire  the  Achœans  to  convene  their  general 
assembly,  whenever  the  Roman  ambassadors  should  require  it  ;  as  the  senate 
admitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome,  as  often  as  they  asked  it. 

When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  htm  fiom  Rome,  that  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  dominions  contracted  on  every  side,  be 
vented  his  fiiry  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes,  who  was  governor 
of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander.  who  was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  exe* 
cote  the  barbarous  command  of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who  fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the 
citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces.  Philip  having  thus  wmked 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  caknly  far  the 
commissioners,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him.t 

Some  time  after^  Appius  arrived,  who.  upon  being  informed  or  the  barba- 
rous treatment  whicli  the  Maronites  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of 
Macedon,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account  The  latter  resolutely  as- 
serted, that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  manner  in  that  massacre,  but 
tliat  h  was  wholly,  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace.  ^Some 
(said  he)  declaring  for  Eumenes,and  others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and 
they  butchered  one  another.''  He  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  them  to  pro- 
duce any  person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to  his  charge. 
Bat  who  would  have  dared  to  impeach  him  ?  His  punishment  had  been  im« 
mediate  ;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  ftt>m  the  Romans  was  too  far 
ofll  ^  It  is  to  no  purpose,"  said  Appius  to  hbn,  ^  for  you  to  apologize  for 
yourself;  I  know  what  thines  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  them.'' 
These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not 
earried  ftuther  at  this  first  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  hun  to  send  immediately  Onomastes 
and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  amiir  in  ques- 
tion, declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  dear  himself. 
Plulip,  upon  receiving  this  order,  changed  colour,  wavered  within  himself, 
and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  ma^  answer.  At  last,  he  declared  that 
he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  insti- 
ptor  of  the  massacre  ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes.  who, 
ne  declared,  so  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloocly  tra- 
gedy happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true  reason 
of  this  conduct  was,  Philip  feared  that  Onomastes,  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  firom  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any  thin^,  should 
betra,  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the  commissioners 
had  Jeft  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
some  persons  after  him,  who  poisoned  him  in  Epirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  fiilly  persuaded  that 
Philip  had  procured  the  massacre  in  Maronea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing with  the  Romans  ;  the  kinr  of  Macedon,  reflecting  in  his  own  mind  and 
with  his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the  strong  desire 
he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people,  must  necessarily  soon  display 
itself,  would  have  been  very  f^lad  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  and  declare 
war  against  them  ;  but,  not  being  prepared,  he  conceived  it  expedient  to  gain 

*  By  the  4ecie«  of  tfM  AehauM,  it  bad  beta  «oacted.  that  neb  slAvei  m  had  be«»  «aofted  «ooor  Un 
ritÎMu  of  Sputa,  ibonld  Ua!W  tb«  ei^  «nd  k11  Laconift  ;  io  defanlt  of  whicb,  tba  AelMM»  were  eu* 
B««ercd  Id  letse  aad  mU  tbem  m  slares,  irbich  had  aeoordin^lj  baen  exaentcd. 
f  Polyb.  IB  Lcfat  o.  xlW.    Lir.  1.  txtÎM.  a.  S4,  Slî. 
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time.  PIdlip  resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  who  bamùf  been 
many  yean  a  hostage,  and  having^  acquired  great  esteem  in  that  city,  be 
juds«d  very  well  qualified,  either  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with 
which  he  might  be  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologize  for  such  faults  as 
he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy,  and 
nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Byzantines  ;  not  that  he  was 
ûncerely  desirous  of  defending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that 
people,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  in  the  nôeh- 
Dourhoîod  of  the  Propontis,  and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resolution 
he  had  formed  of  entering  into  war  against  the  Romans.  And  accoidin^y 
he  defeated  those  petty  sovereigns  in  a  batde,  and  todc  theh-  chief  prisoner, 
whereby  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  aud  returned  into  Macedon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected  in  Peloponnesus, 
who  were  commanded  to  go  from  Macedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  order 
that  an  answer  mifht  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the 
affair  of  the  Lacediemontans  was  examined.  He  represented  to  the  assem- 
bly such  things  as  they  might  fear  from  them  ;  the  Romans  seeming  to  favour 
their  interest  much  more  Uian  that  of  the  Achasans.  He  expatiated  chiefly 
on  the  inirratitude  of  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who,  though  they  owed  Uieur 
return  to  we  Acbseans,  had  however  been  so  base  as  to  undertake  the  ein- 
bassy  against  them  to  the  senate,  wheée  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed 
enemies;  as  if  the  Achœans  had  driven  them  from  theu*  country,  when  it 
was  they  who  had  restored  them  to  it  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to  bring  the 
affair  into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothmg  prevailing  but  a  passion  and  a 
thirst  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemirad  to  die.* 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  the  council  met 
at  Clitor  m  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achœans  with  the  utmost  terror  ;  for, 
seeing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  juit  before  condemned  to  die, 
arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  inquiry  which 
was  going  to  be  made  would  be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been  strongly  affscted  with  the 
complaints  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  done  on  that  occasion  :  the  murder  of  those  who,  on 
the  promise  which  Philopœmen  had  made  tnem,  had  come  to  plead  their 
cause;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta;  the  abolition  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lycur^s,  which  had  spread  the  fiune  of  that  city  throughout 
the  world,  and  made  it  flourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having  joined  with  Philopœ- 
men, the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  agamst  Lacedœroonia,  un- 
dertook to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  the  Lacedemonians  had 
attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  which  had  expressly 
forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt  against  the  maritime  cities  ;  these  exiks, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achaean  league, 
which  could  not  be  justly  accused  for  having  assisted  them,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  That,  with  regard  to  the  massacre 
which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it.  but  the 
exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades  ;  and  who,  by  their 
own  immediate  impulse^  and  without  being  authorized  in  any  manner  by  the 
Achœans,  had  fallen  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  who  they 
supposed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment,  and  to  whom  the  rest  of 
the  calamities  thev  had  suffered,  were  owing.  ^  However,"  added  Lycortas, 
^it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but  own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  aboli* 
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ticmoftliekiVBofLyearginyaiidthedeiiiolhioiioftliewalkofSiM^  This, 
Sndeedfis  a  real  &ct^but  then,  how  can  this  double  objection  be  made  to  us 
at  the  same  time?  The  wails  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but 
by  tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  few  vean  ago,not  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  but  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish,  with  imim» 
nity ,  the  c&dpline  and  regulations  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  legis- 
lator. Were  it  posnble  for  him  to  rise  oow  from  the  grave,  he  would  be 
Qveijosred  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns 
his  native  countiy.and  andent  Sparta.  You  should  not,  citizens  of  Sparta, 
have  waited  for  Pnilopœmen  or  the  Achasans,  but  ought  yourselves  to  have 
pulled  down  those  wafls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of  ignominious  scan  of  your  slavery  ; 
and  after  having  maintained  your  liberties  and  privileges  during  almost  eight 
hundred  years,  and  been  for  some  trnw  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  walls;  they,  within  these  hundred  years, have  be^ 
come  the  instruments  of  your  slavery,  and  in  a  manner  your  shackles  and 
fetters.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lyturgus,  ibey  were  suppressed 
by  the  tjnnnts  ;  and  we  have  only  substituted  oar  own,  by  putting  you  upoo 
a  level  with  us  in  all  things." 

Addressing  hhnself  afterwards  to  Apphn,  ^  I  caimot  forbear  owning,"  said 
he,"  that  the  words  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another, 
nor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  their  master.  For,  in  fine, 
if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  us  to  be  free  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  not  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony  ;  if  the  treaty  concluded 
at  that  time  be  real  and  solid  ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  us  ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity,  which 
you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  mid  us  Achseans,  be  grounoed  ?  I 
do  not  inquire  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken 
that  ci^  ;  why  tiien  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  trie  Lacedœmonians, 
after  we  had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were  killed,  and  I  will  sup- 
pose that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you  strike  off  the  heads  of  several  Cam- 
panian  senators?  We  levelled  die  walk  of  Sparta  with 4he  ground  ;  but  you 
not  only  dispossessed  the  Campanians  of  then*  walls,  but  of  their  d^  and 
lands.  To  this  I  know  you  wâl  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  m  the 
treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Acnieans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare 
form  of  words  ;  that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty, 
but  that  Ûnt  Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  and  empire.  This,  Appius, 
I  am  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to 
this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however  wide  a  difference  you  may  set  between 
yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a  level  with  us, 
who  are  your  allies  ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatment  They 
require  us,  fay  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and  annul  all  that  we  have 
enacted  by  oath  ;  and  to  revoke  that,  which  by  being  written  on  our  records, 
and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  eternally, 
is  become  a  sacred  monument  which  it  is  net  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We 
revm  you,  Romans  !  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you;  but  we 
think  it  gloriols  to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  hnmortal  rods." 

The  greatest  part  of  tte  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  all  wera 
unanimous  m  then*  opinion,  that  he  bad  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate  ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vipour,  or  resolve  to  lose  their 
aotfaoritv^.  Appiiis.  without  descending  to  partiailaîrs,  advised  them,  while 
they  stiu  enjoyed  tneir  freedom,  and  bad  not  received  any  orders,  to  make 
a  merit,  with  r^ard  to  the  Romans,  of  making  that  thdr  own  decree,  which 
might  afterwanu  be  enjoined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  words  ;  bat 
were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  refusal  of  what 
should  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
decree  whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta;  but  not  to  oblige  the 
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Achœaiw  to  break  their  oath,  by  annulling  their  decree  themaelves.  As  t» 
the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  h  was 
immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following.  The  chief  articles 
of  the  ordinance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Achœans  should  be  recalled  and  restored  ;  that  all  sentences  relating  to  this 
affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member  of  the 
Achœan  leaeue.*  Pausanias  adds  an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy, 
that  the  walls  which  had  been  demolished  should  be  rebuilt  Q.  Af  arcius 
was  appointed  commissary,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,and  those  of  Pe» 
loponnesus,  where  great  feuds  and  dbturbances  subsisted,  especially  between 
the  Achseans  on  one  side,  and  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
other.f  They  all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  senate  was  in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The 
answer  they  made  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was,  that  the  Romans  were  deter* 
mined  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  affiurs.  The  Achae* 
ans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Meissenians,  pursuant  to  the 
treaty;  or, at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported  out  of 
Italy,  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered  them,  that  when  any  cities  broke 
their  aUiance  wiUi  the  Ach«ans,the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  those  disputes  ;  for  this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them.} 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Romans, 
which  tended  solely  to  weaken  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  of  whose  power 
they  were  jealous  ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitknis  deàgns  with  the  specknis 
pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

aSCTIOir   X.— PHILOF<BMEN    BESIEGES    MESSKNE.      HE    IS    TAKEN    PBISOIOBX^ 
AND   PUT   TO   DEATH.      PTOLEMY   EPIPHANES   DIBS. 

DiNOCRATSs  the  Messenian.  Who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopœmen, 
had  drawn  off  Messene  from  tne  Achsan  league;  and  was  meditating  how 
be  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Coronne,oear  that  dty. 
Philopœmen,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  oi  the  Achseans 
for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  But  the  instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought 
him,  he  set  out,  notwithstonding  his  indispositicm,  made  a  counter-march, 
and  advanced  toward  Messene  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  of 
the  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates.  who  had  marched  oat 
against  him,  was  soon  put  to  flight  ;  but  five  hundred  troopers,  who  guarded 
the  open  country  of  Alessene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  uim,  he 
faced  about  and  routed  Philopœmen.  This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of 
nothing  but  to  save  the  gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedi- 
tion, p^ormed  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  braverv  ;  but  happening  to  fidi 
from  nis  horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  taken  pri* 
soner  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers  this 
ill  fortune  of  Philopœmen,  as  tlie  punishment  for  some  rash  and  arrosant 


Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene,  idz.  that 
Philopœmen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  MessOi- 
mans  were  in  such  transports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city  : 
not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  till 
they  saw  him  themselves;  so  greatly  improbable  did  this  relation  appear  to 
ihem.    To  satisfy  the  vmlent  curiosity  of  the  mhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 

*  Lit.  I.  mi.  a.  4t.  t  In  Achftkc  ^  414.  1  Fobb.  ia  Lent  c.  M. 

f  A.  H.  SS31    Ant.  J.  C.  m.    Lit.  L  ivix.  b.  41.    Plut  19  Pfailop.  ^  Se6--SW.    Fol/%.  ia  tiBg^\ 
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ncA  yfll  been  aMe  to  fet  a  sifflit  of  him^they  were  forced  to  Aow  the  iUw- 
triow  prisoner  ob  the  theatre,  where  miihitudes  came  to  see  him.  When 
they  beheld  PlnlopeeineQ  dca^ged  alone  in  chains,  most  of  the  spectators 
were  so  mach  moved  with  compassionyOiait  the  tears  trickled  from  their  eyes. 
There  was  even  heard  a  munnar  among  the  peo^e,  which  resuhed  from 
humanity,  and  a  very  laudable  gratitude,  ^  that  the  Messenians  oufçht  to  call 
to  mind  die  great  services  done  by  Philopcemen,  and  his  preserving  the 
liberty  ù(  Aehaia,  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant."  Bot  die  magistrates 
did  not  suffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in  this  manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the 
people  should  be  attended  with  ill  consequences.  Th^  therefore  took  him 
away  on  a  sudden  ;  and,  after  consuhin|;  together,  causea  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  place  called  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  subterraneous  place,  where 
neither  Ugfat  nor  air  entered  from  without  ;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was 
shut  with  a  hu^  stone  that  was  rolled  ever  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dun^ 
geon  they  imprisoned  Philopœmen.  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Dinocrates 
caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into  the 
dungeon  with  a  dose  of  poison  to  Philopœmen,  commanding  him  not  to 
return  till  he  had  swallowed  it.  The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitan 
perceived  the  first  glimmerings  of  light,  and  saw  the  man  advance  toward 
Dim,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking 
the  cup.  he  tnqufared  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could  tell  what  was  be- 
come ot  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particularly  Lycortas  ?  The 
executioner  answeriRr,that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them  had  saved  them» 
selves  by  flight;  Pbiiopcemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod. and  looking  kindlv  on 
him,  *^  Yon  bring  me,"  said  he.  *' good  news;  and  I  end  we  are  not  entirely 
unfortunate  :"  after  which,  without  breathing  the  least  complaint,  he  swal- 
lowed the  deadly  dose,  and  laid  himself  again  on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was 
very  speedy  in  its  effects  ;  for,  Philopœmen  being  extremely  weak  and  feeble, 
expired  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  spread  among  the  Achseans,  all  thev  cities 
were  excessively  afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately  all  the  young  men 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates,  came  to  Merali^ 
polis.  Here  a  grand  council  bemg  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resotved 
not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed  ;  and  accordingly, 
having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for  their  general,  they  advanced  with  the 
utmost  fury  mto  Messene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  blood  and  slaughter. 
The  Messenians,  having  now  no  reftige  left,  and  beinr  unable  to  defend  mem- 
selves  by  Ibice  of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Acnaeans,  to  desire  dmt  an 
end  might  be  put  to  the  war^  ana  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Ly- 
cortas^ moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  ft  adviseable  to  treat  them  as 
thehr  nirious  and  insolent  revok  seemed  to  deserve.  He  told  them,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  authors 
of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopœmen  ;  to  submit  all  their  affairs  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Achsans,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  into  their  citadeL 
These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  immediately.  Dinocrates^  to 
prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  lum- 
sdf,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  s^l  those  who  had  advised  the  putting  Phir 
lopcraben  to  death.  Lycortas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up,  who  had  ad- 
vised the  insuhing  of  rhilopcemen.  These  were  undoubtemy  the  persons 
who  were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  fimeral  obsequies  of  Philopœmen  were  then  solemnized.  After  the 
body  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together^  and  deposited 
in  an  urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession  did  not  so  much 
resemUe  a  fimeral  as  a  triumph  ;  or  rather  it  was  a  nûxture  of  both.  First 
came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all  shedding  floods 
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of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messenian  prisoners^  boundan  chains  ;  after- 
wards the  general's  son,  young  Polybius,*  carryinf  the  urn  adorned  with  r^ 
bons  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  nobkst  and  most  distinguished 
Achœans.  The  urn  was  followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  aims  glittered 
magnjâcendy^  and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
march,  and  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too 
much  elated  from  their  victory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  flocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a 
victory  obtained.  All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philopcemen  at  his  in- 
terment, and  the  Messenian  captives  were  stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  The 
cities  in  general,  by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  all  the  greatest 
honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  with  magnificent 
inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,  t  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed  by 
Mumniius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser,  a  Roman,  as  I  observed  elsewhere, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to  pieces;  prosecuted  him  crimi- 
naUy,  as  if  alive,  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for  them  on  all  occasions.  The  cause  was  held 
in  council  before  Mummius.  The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were  answered  by  Polybius,  wi» 
refuted  them  with  great  solidity  and  eloouence.  It  is  a  ^at  pit^  so  afiecting 
a  piece  should  have  been  lost  Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council,  would  per- 
mit the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  nad 
opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and  proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  in- 
terest ;  they  distinguished  the  glorious  and  honest  from  the  profitable  ;  and  were 
persuaded,  that  worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men 
who  signalized  themselves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that  three 
illustrious  men.  Philopoèmen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
same  year,  or  tnereabouts  ;  thus  putting  Philopœmen  inparsdlel,and  as  it  were 
upon  a  level,  with  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  power- 
fill  nations  in  the  world.  I  believe,  I  have  ah^ady  given  the  reader  a  sufficient 
idea  of  his  character,  so  shall  only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  PÛlo- 
pœmen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of 
the  Romans. 

The  M essenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycortas  and 
the  Achaeans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves. Several  other  Cities,  which,  from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  also 
renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly  is  the  happy  eflfect 
which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemency  produces  ;  whereas  a  violent  and  exces- 
sive severity,  which  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  veneeance,  often  hurries 
people  to  despair  ;  and  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy  to  evils,only  inflames  and 
exasperates  tnem  the  more. 

When  the  news  was  broueht  to  Rome,  that  the  Achaeans  had  happily  ter- 
minated their  war  with  the  Messenians.  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  ia 
terms  quite  difierent  fix>m  those  which  had  been  used  to  them  before.  The 
senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  sufier  eidier 
arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  Messene  ;  an  answer  which 
manifestly  discovers  the  msincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  little  regard  they 
had  to  faith  m  then*  transactions  with  other  nations.  They  seemed  at  first, 
desirous  of  giving  the  signal  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achœan  league 
to  take  up  arms  ;  and  now  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans  into  an 
opinion,  that  they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

.  *  This  WM  Polybiu»  tiie  hutoriwi,  who  might  tliM  be  about  two  «ad  twoatr.^ 
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It  is  manifest  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman  senate  consented  to  what 
had  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it  :  that  they 
«ranted  to  malLe  a  merit  of  Ihis  with  regard  to  the  Achœans,  who  i)ossessed  al- 
most the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus  :  that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving 
the  least  umbrage  to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  depend  in  any 
manner  on  Phihp;  when  the  iStolians  were  disgusted;  and  when  Antiochus, 
by  joining  with  that  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which  would 
have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  After 
retiring  from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  he  fled  to  Prusias^  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  kin?  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  did  that  prince 
great  service.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  fleet  of  Cumenes  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ships  than 
that  of  Frusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several  earthen  vessels 
with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the 
officers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  the  galley  of  Eumenes  only,  informing  chem 
at  the  same  time  of  a  sign  by  which  they  could  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  ; 
and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  then  by  throwing  the  earthen  vessels 
into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first  this  was  only  laughed  at  ;  the  sailors  not 
ifliagining  that  these  çarthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  service  ;  but  when 
the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers  and 
rowers,  now  studious  only  of  preserving  themselves  from  those  venomous  crea- 
tures, did  not  once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley 
was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  beipg  taken  ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king  made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  Hannibal's 
assistance,  gained  several  victories  by  land.  This  prince  being  one  day  afraid 
to  venture  a  battle,  because  the  victims  had  not  been  propitious  ;  '^  What  !" 
says  Hannibal,  ^  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  upon  the 
counsel  of  Hannibal  ?"^  To  prevent  nis  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  reauired  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  brought 
him  to  nis  end.t 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  amons  many  other  articles,  had  decreed, 
that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  ambassadoi-s 
being  returned,  and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been  received  from 
the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sicyon.to  deliberate  whether 
Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  To  incline  the  populace 
to  it,  he  represented  that  the  Romans,  to  whose  disposal  that  city  haa  been 
abandoned,  would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  it:  that  they  had  declared  to 
the  ambassadors,  that  they  were  no  ways  concerned  in  this  aflair  :  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  afiairs,  were  very  desirous  of  that 
union^  which,  he  observed,  could  not  fad  of  beine  attended  with  çreat  advantage 
to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  nad  behaved  with  great  ingra- 
titude and  impiety  toward  them,  would,  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted  in  theh*  room.  But  Dio- 
phanes  and  some  other  persons  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles. 
Notwithstandine  their  opposition,  the  council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be 
admitted  into  tne  league,  and  was  so  accordingly.  With  r^ard  to  the  first 
exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in 
any  attempt  against  the  Achaean  republic.| 

When  the  smTair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  senate,  after  giving  audience  to  those  sent 
by  Sparta  and  by  Ûte  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors  which  tended 

*  An  tn,  inquit,  vituUne  carancalas,  qaaoi  imperatori  veteri  maris  credere  ?  Uninshoitue  jecinori  longa 
ft&periaeato  tcttatrnm  f  kniam  raniir  postponi,  «quo  animo  non  tolit. — Val.  KFax.  I.  iii.  e.  7. 
t  Ur.  L  xaxû.  n.  51.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Aonib.  c.  10— li2.    Justin.  1.  xaxii.  c.  4. 
t  A.  M.  3822.    Ant.  J.  C.  1»,    Polyb.  in  Lef  at.  c.  53. 
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to  show  that  they  were  disgusted  in  any  manner  at  what  had  imned.  With 
respect  to  those  who  had  brai  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the  senate  promiaed 
to  write  to  the  Achœans.  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  retmm  into  their  native 
country.  Some  days  after,  Bippus,  the  Achœan  deputy,  having  arrived  in 
Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  M essenians  had  been  restored  to  their  former  state  ;  and 
the  senators  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  related  to  thena,  but 
treated  him  with  many  marks  of  honour  and  amity. 

The  Lacedœmonian  exiles  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, than  they  delivered  to  the  Achaœns  the  letters  which  the  senate  had 
sent  .by  them,  and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  setde 
again  in  their  native  country.  It  was  answered  that  the  purport  of  those 
letters  should  be  considered  at  the  return  of  the  Achœan  ambassadors  from 
Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a  few  days  after,  and  declared  that  the 
senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exil^  not  so  much  out  of  affection  fcr 
them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  Achseans,  hearing  this,  thought 
it  requisite  not  to  msdke  any  change  in  what  had  b<^n  decreed/^      ^ 

Hyperbates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of  the  Achsans,  again  debated 
in  the  council,  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the 
senate  had  written,  conccrnmg  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiles  who  had  been 
banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Achœans  ousht  to 
adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed.  ^  When  the  Romans,''  said  he,  ^listen 
ibvourably  to  such  complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear 
to  them  just  and  reasonable,  they,  in  this,  act  a  very  just  part  But  when 
it  is  represented  to  them,  that  among  the  fiivours  which  are  requested  at  their 
hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dis- 
honour, and  be  very  prejudicud  to  their  allies  ;  on  these  occasions  they  do 
not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions,  or  exact  totn  mch  allies  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present. 
Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders  without  infringing 
the  sacred  oaths  we  have  takem  without  violating  tlie  laws  on  which  our  league 
is  founded  ;  and  then  they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  resoluticms,  and  con- 
fess that  it  is'  with  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands." 
Hy^rbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opmion.  They  were  for  hav- 
ing implicit  obedience  paid  to  the  Romans  ;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths, 
and  treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of  opin- 
ions, it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  onler 
to  represent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas  in  council.  €allicrates,  Lysiades, 
and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  m  con- 
formity to  what  had  been  ddiberated.f 

When  the  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome^  Callicrates,  beinff  introduced 
into  tiie  senate,  acted  m  direct  opposition  to  his  histructions.  He  not  onW 
had  the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  omnion  from  him»  but  tool 
the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they  should  do.  ^  If  the  Greeks,^'  said  he. 
directing  himself  to  the  senators,  ^  do  not  obey  you  ;  if  they  pay  no  regard 
either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  3rou  send  them,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves only  for  it  Throughout  the  states  of  Greece  there  are  now  two  parties  ; 
one  of  which  asserts  that  aU  your  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  laws 
and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  thines  shouul  pay  homage  to  your  will  and 
pleasure  ;  the  other  party  pretends,  uiat  it  is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and 
oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will  ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the  people 
to  adhere  inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  parties,  the  last  suits  best  with 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  Achaeans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  people.    What  is  the  consequence  of  thb  ?  Those  who  comply  with  your 
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I  are  detesfed  by  the  common  peq>le,  while  such  as  oppose  your  de- 
crees are  honoored  and  api^auded.  If  the  senate  would  show  ever  so  little 
favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  magistrates  and 
officers  of  an  the  republics  would  declare  for  the  Romans  ;  and  the  people, 
intinddated  by  this,  would  soon  follbw  their  example.  But,  while  you  show 
an  nidifference  on  this  head,  all  the  chieis  will  certainly  oppose  you.  as  the 
inlatttble  means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people.  And  ao- 
corctingly  we  see,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  making 
the  strongest  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  teal  for  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  have  been  raised  to  the  most 
exalted  employments  in  their  nation.  In  case  you  do  not  much  value  whe- 
ther the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not  at  your  devotion,  then,  indeed,  your  present 
conduct  suits  exacUy  your  sentiments.  But  if  you  would  have  them  execute 
your  orders,  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  reflect  seriously  on  this 
matter;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they  will, on  all  occasions,  declare  against 
your  commands.  You  may  iadge  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present  be- 
haviour toward  you.  How  long  is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  vour 
letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedemonian  exiles  ?  Nevertheless,  so  far  from  recalling 
them,  they  have  published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and  have  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  never  to  reinstate  them.  This  oueht  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and 
show  how  cautious  you  should  be  for  the  future.'' 

Callicrates^  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew.  The  exiles  then  came  m, 
told  their  busmess  in  a  few  words,  but  m  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move 
compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  Rome  as  that  of  Cal- 
licrates,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  senate.  In  this  manner  did 
die  Gr^ks  begin  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of  slavery  ; 
prostituted  the  llbertv  of  which  their  iMBcestors  had  been  so  ezceedmgly  jeal- 
ous, and  paid  a  submission  and  homam  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  dways 
refined  to  the  great  king  of  Persia,  ^me  flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  their  interest,  sdd  and  sacrificed  the  independ- 
ence and  glory  of  Greece  for  ever  ;  discovered  the  weak  side  of  republics 
wiUi  regard  to  their  domestic  affairs  ;  pointed  out  the  methods  by  which  they 
might  M  weakened,  and  at  last  crushed  ;  and  furnished  themselves  the  chsins 
in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  conchided,that  it  would  be  pro* 
per  to  increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  presume 
to  oppose  it  Polyhios  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  die  fatal  re- 
solution was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress  those  who,  in  their  respective 
countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap 
riches  and  honours  on  all  such  who,  either  right  or  wrong,  should  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Romans  ;  a  resolution  which  soon  afier  increased  die  herd  of 
flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very  much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true 
friends  of  liberty.  From  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  con- 
stant maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods,  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  their  ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  latent  principles  ancf  motives  of  the  government  of  this  republic, 
and  to  show  us  wnat  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  and 
moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does  not  long  support  itself, 
and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  formed  but  by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude  :  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their  country, 
did  not  only  write  to  the  Achœans,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Epirots,  Athenians, 
Boeotians,  and  Acamanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  against 
tbe  Achaeans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make 
the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  Callicrates,  whose  example  the  senate  wished 
the  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  would  follow. 
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That  deputy,  after  receiving  this  answer,  returned  in  triumph,  without  re- 
Hectin?  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  Gb'eece,  and  particu- 
larly Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For  hitherto  a  sort  of 
equality  had  been  observed  between  the  Acbaeans  and  Romans,  which  the  lat- 
ter thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  services  the 
Achasans  had  done  them,  and  for  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
adhered  to  them,  in  tho  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against  Philip 
and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league  distinguished  themselves  at  that 
time  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authonty.  their  forces,  their  zeal 
for  liberty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit  and  exalted  reputation  of  their 
commanders.  But  the  treason  of  Calhcrates,  for  we  may  justly  bestow  Ûiat 
name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble 
in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  àiem  for 
protection  ;  and  this  it  was  that  inclined  them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian exiles.  But  if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend, 
suggests  to  them  thç  inconveniences  they  would  bring^  upon  themselves,  should 
they  grant  certain  favours,  they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinkine",  and 
correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  work  upon 
their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Achaeans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  declared 
against  his  superiors,  and  became  the  advocate  of  tneir  enemies,  by  whom  he 
had  suflered  nimself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so 
artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  got  himself  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
vested with  this  command,  than  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedaemonia  and 
Messene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the  Romans, 
the  tenderness  with  which  tney  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  their  readiness'  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have  com- 
mitted, when  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether 
the  applauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader 
must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Ro- 
mans, afler  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to 
expect  from  a  historian,  who  is  subject  and  dependent,  so  much  veracity  as 
he  very  possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time  when  men 
were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe  every 
circumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him  ;  facts  have  more  force,  and  speak 
in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple 
to  commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  a  foreign 
means  for  that  purpose,  which  procured  them  the  same  advantage,  and  served 
to  conceal  their  unjust  policy. 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Pharnaces,  king 
of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Pontus^  of  which 
his  successors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several  cities  made 
complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors  thither.  The  Romans 
several  times  empk>yed  their  mediation  and  authority^  to  put  an  end  to  their 
differences  ;  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these  occasions,  and  always  broke 
his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued  ;  and  sifter  some 
years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  tnan  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.t 
Ambassade»^  were  seen  in  all  places,  either  coming  from  the  provinces  to 
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IRomeiOr  g;oiiig  firom  Rome  to  the  provinces  ;  or  from  the  allies  and  nations 
to  one  another.  The  Achseans  deputed,  in  this  quality,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Egypt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  son,  and  tlie  young  Aratus,  to  return 
that  monitfch  thanks  for  the  presents  he  had  already  bestowed  on  their  re- 
public, and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  These  ambassadors,  however, 
did  not  leave  Achaia,  because,  when  they  were  preparing  to  set  out,  advice 
came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead.* 

This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels  within  his  kingdom,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When 
lie  be^m  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers asked,  by  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  it. 
He  replied,  that  his  fl-iends  were  his  treasure.  '  The  principal  courtiers  con- 
cluded from  this  answer,  that  as  he  considered  their  purses  as  the  only  fund 
he  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  bv  it. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had  more  weight  with  them 
than  the  allegiance  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
"Iliis  monarch  was  thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  after  he  had  sat 
twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  his  son,  who  was  but  six 
yean  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  his  mother  was  declared  regent.t 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years,  ftmm  the  year  of 
the  worid  3821  till  3840.  In  this  interval  are  contained  the  first  twentv  years 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
tiiirty-four  years  ;  the  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reisrned  fortv  years  in 
JUacedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  who  reigned  eleven  ;  the  eight  or 
sloe  hat  yean  of  Seleucus  Philopator  in  oyria,  and  the  eleven  years  o?  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  his  successor,  who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  agunst 
the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Ma- 
cedonia for  the  following  book,  though  they  coincide  with  part  of  the  history 
related  in  this  chapter. 

SECTION  I. — PERSEUS  CONSPIRES  AGAINST  DEMETRITS.      THE  LATTER  IS  INNO- 
CENTLY PUT  TO  DEATH  ;    AND   PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

From  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states  contiguous  to  Macedonia, 
diat  such  as  went  to  Rome  to  complain  against  Philip,  were  heard  there,  and 
many  of  them  very  favourably  j  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  even  private 
persons,  made  their  complaints  m  that  city  against  a  prince  who  was  a  very 
troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all,  with  the  hopes  either  of  having  their  in- 
juries redressed,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received,  or,  at  least,  to  console 
themselves  in  some  measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  todeplmre 
them.  Eoroenes,  among  the  rest^to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners and  senate,  die  fortresses  m  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambas- 
sadors, at  whose  head  was  Athenieus  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate,  that 
Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  had  promised,  and  to 
complain  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  Eumenes.} 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedon,was  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  in 
order  to  superintend  his  affairs  in  that  city.  It  was  properly  his  business  to 
answer  the  several  accusations  brought  against  his  father;  but  the  senate, ima* 
giniDg  that  thb  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  so  young  a  prince,  who  was^not 
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accostomed  to  speak  in  public,  to  spare  him  that  trooble,  tent  certain  penom 
to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  kioff  nb  father  had  not  given  him  some  mowK 
rials,  and  contented  themselves  with  his  reading  them.  Philip  tberein  justiéed 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most  of  tne  articles  which 
were  exhibited  aeainst  him  ;  but  ne  especially  showed  greet  disgust  at  the  de- 
crees which  the  Roman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and  at  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  idl  ^is 
tended  to  ;  and,  as  the  youne  prince  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  assured  them,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  have 
done  more  wisely,  or  what  was  more  agreeaUe  to  diem,  than  in  sending  his 
son  Demetrius  to  make  his  ezcbses  :  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate 
might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great  many  things  :  that,  as  to  the 
future,  they  relied  on  the  promise  which  Demetrius  eave:  that,  ahhoug^h  he 
was  going  to  leave  Rome,  m  order  to  return  to  Maceaon,he  Mi  there,  as  the 
hostage  of  his  inclinations,  his  own  good  heart  and  attachment  for  Rome, 
which  he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infrin|png,  in  any  maaaer,  the  duty 
he  owed  his  father  :  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadon  should  be  sent  to 
Macedon,to  rectify,  peaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have  been 
hitherto  amiss  :  and  that,  as  to  the  rest«the  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philip 
know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  which 
the  Romans  behaved  toward  him.  Those  marks  of  distmction  which  the  senate 
gave  him,  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  excited 
envy  agamst  him^nd  at  length  occasioned  his  éestrucinn. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  aad  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador^ 

Çroduced  different  effects,  according  to  the  various  dnpoiiaons  of  nen^s  mhxb. 
'he  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  conseq^ces  of  a  mçtne  with  ike 
Romans,  and  a  war  that  was  preparing,  were  highly  pieased  witb  Demetrins, 
from  the  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  oiûlnr  of  a  peace  ;  not  to 
mention  that  they  considered  lum  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon* 
after  the  demise  of  his  father.  For  though  he  was  the  younger  son,  he  ïma 
one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and  that  was,  his  bemg  bom  of  a  nother 
who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife  ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  concubine^ 
and  even  reputed  suppositious.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  Romans 
would  place  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  nis  ftither,  Perseus  not  having  any  m- 
fluence  with  them.     And  these  were  the  common  reports.* 

On  the  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  be  feared  that  the  advan- 
tage of  bein^  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a  brother, 
superior  to  him  in  all  other  respects  ;  and,  on  the  other,  Philip,  imagining  that 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  behdd 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  the  too  great  authority  of  his  younger  son. 
It  was  abo  a  great  mortification  to  him,  to  see  rising,  in  his  lifethne^  and  be- 
fore his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of  Macedomans  who 
crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  ^oung  prince  himself  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentieness,  by  modesty,  and  compbcencv, 
he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  brou|pt 
with  mm  from  Rome,  valuinjf  himself  upon  the  marks  of  distinction  inch 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  that  city;  and  not  scruplinj^  to  declare,  that 
the  senate  had  granted  him  many  thinp  they  had  refused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  mflamed  at  the  arrival  of  the  new  am^ 
bassadors,  to  whom  his  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously  than  hunself; 
and  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace^  to  withdraw 
his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute  other  things,  either  pursuant 
to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresh  orders  he  had  re* 
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cmed  from  Rome  :  all  these  orders  and  decrees  he  complied  with  verv  much 
against  his  «ill,  and  with  the  hig^hest  secret  resentment  ;  but  which  he  was 
forced  to  obey»  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war,  for  which  he  was  not 
sufficiently  pr^Mied.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  the  least 
design  mt  way,  he  carried  his  arms  mto  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against 
people  with  wluim  the  Romans  did  not  concern  themselves  in  any  manner. 

His  schemes,  however,  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  M arcius,  one  of  the 
commissioncTs,  who  had  communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip,  wrote 
to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  discourses,  and  the  several  steps, 
he  took,  visibly  threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  himself  the  more 
secure  ol*  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all  the  inhabitants,  with  thdr  families, 
to  leave  them  ;  settled  them  in, ^Emathia,  formerly  called  Pœnia,the  most 
northern  pact  of  Macedon,  and  substituted  in  their  pl^ce,  Thracians  and  other 
barbaroos  nations,  who  he  believed  would  be  more  faithful  to  him.  These 
chai^ies  occasioned  a  general  murmur  in  every  part  of  Macedon  ;  and  all  the 
provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy  beings,  who 
were  iorced  away  out  of  their  hoiisos  and  the  places  where  they  were  bom, 
to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  vras  heard  on  all  sides  but  im- 
precations  and  curses  against  the  king,who  was  the  author  of  these  inno  vatk>ns.* 
Bat  Philip,  fiir  from  bong  moved  at  their  crief,  grew  more  cruel  from  it. 
All  ^nngs  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to 
death  a  ereat  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they  fiivoured  the  Ro- 
mans, lie  thought  his  own  life  could  not  be  safe,  but  in  securing  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  imnrisoned  them  under  a  good  goarcl,  in  order  to  have  them  all 
de8tro3^  one  aner  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than 
soeb  a  design  :  bat  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
ilhirtnoos  mmdies  in  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execrablct 

He  had  nut  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,one  of  the  principal 
penona  of  the  eountry,  and  some  time  after,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Xheozena 
and  Archo^hia  two  daui^ters,  bad  lived  widows,  each  of  them  having  a  son, 
both  very  young.  Theoiena,  who  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richest 
and  moat  powertil  noblemen  in  Thessal  v^referred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial 
stale  ;  but  Archo  married  a  nobleman  of  iCnia.  called  Pons,  and  brought  bmi 
several  children,  whom  Archo.  dying  early,  left  infants.  Theoxena,  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her  sister's  children  under  her  eye. 
married  Péris;  took  the  same  care  of  them  as  she  did  of  her  own  son  ;  ang 
was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.  When  news  was 
brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  pot  ta  dcadi,  pkdnly  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  given  up  to  the  brutd 
foy  of  Âe  king  and  his  officers,  slue  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declaring 
that  ÛMt  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,  rather  than 
mdbx  tliem  to  ftdl  into  the  merciless  power  ot  Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was 
alroek  widi  honor  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it.thsct 
he  wooJkisend  all  their  children  to  Athens,  to  some  friends  on  whose  fiaelity 
and  humanity  he  could  safely  rely,  and  that  he  hmiself  would  convey  them 
thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  set  out  for  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the 
dty  of  £nia  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solenmized  annually  in 
honour  of  .£neas  their  founder.  Having  spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when  every  body  else  was  asleep,  they  em- 
barked on  board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared  for  them,  as  u  intending 
to  return  to  ThessaKmica,but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Eubœa,  when  unhappily  a 
contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  advancing,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts, 
and  drove  them  back  toward  the  coast  At  daybreak,  the  king's  officers, 
who  were  potted  to  guard  the  port,  having  perceived  them,  immediately  sent 
off  an  anned  sloop  ;  commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penal- 
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ties,  not  to  return  wHhoat  the  galley.  As  it  drew  nearer,  Poris  was  seen  every 
moment,  either  exhorting  the  ship's  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  get  forward  :  or  lifting  up  his  nands  to 
heaven,  and  imploring  the  assbtance  of  the  |fods.  In  the  mean  time  Theoxena, 
resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presentmg  to  her  children  the  deadly  dose 
she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had  brought  with  her:  ^  Death," said 
she,  ^  only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries  ;  and  here  is  what  will  procure 
you  that  last,  sad  refuge.  Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's  horrid  cruelty  by 
the  method  you  like  oest.  Go,  my  dear  children,  such  of  you  as  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  take  these  poniards  ;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death 
may  be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison."  The  enemy  were  now  almost  in 
reach,  and  the  mother  was  very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  fatal 
commands  ;  and  all,  having  either  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or  plunged 
the  dageers  in  their  bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  after  Irv- 
ine her  Husband  a  last  sad  embrace,  leapt  into  the  sea  with  him.  Philip's 
officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one  person  alive  in  it 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived,  and  mflamed  to  a  prodigious 
degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  b}o€xly 
tvrant  ;  and  people  vented  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and  his  children, 
dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect  ;  the  gods  hav- 
ing abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance against  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the  Mace* 
donians  for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  influence  and  authority  among  the 
Romans,  increased  daily.  Havine  now  no  hopes  left  of  beinr  able  to  ascend  the 
throne  but  by  criminal  methods,  ne  made  them  his  only  refuge.  He  began^by  • 
pounding  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  favour  with  the  kmg. 
and  by  addressing  them  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first  some  seemra 
not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believing  that  there 
was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  observing  that  the 
hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus  enckavoured 
daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the  utmost, 
they  changed  tneir  opinion.  Judging  naturally  that  the  latter,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  made  him  not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices 
of  hb  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them  ;  they  thought  it  their  interest 
to  promote  an  event  which  would  happen  without  their  participation,  and  to 

§0  over  immediately  to  the  strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and 
evoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus.* 
Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they  werejof 
opinion,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  their  utmost 
efforts  to  exasperate  tlvp  king  against  the  Komans,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
thoughts  of  war.  to  which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the  same 
time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  suspected,  they  industriously ,  on  all 
occasions,  made  the  discourse  turn  in  the  kind's  presence  upon  the  Romans  ; 
some  expressing  the  utmost  contemvpt  for  their  laws  and  customs,  others  for 
their  exploits  ;  some  for  the  city  of  Kome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void 
of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings  ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  were  in  highest  estimation  ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  in 
a  kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  all  those  discourses,  never  failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of 
contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence  Demetrius, 
without  considering  the  consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  king, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  caKkmnies  preparing  against  him. 
Accordingly  2  his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  he  con- 
tinuaUy  meditated  against  Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to  Perseus. 
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The  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastarnse^to  desire  aid  from 
tfaem,  returned  about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  These  had  brought 
whh  them  sevend  youths  of  quality,  and  even  prmces  of  the  blood,  one  of 
whom  promised  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's  sons.  This  new  al* 
liance  with  a  powerful  nation,  very  much  exalted  the  king's  courage.  Perseus, 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ;  '*  Of  what  use,"  said  he,  **^can  all  this 
be  to  us  ?  We  have  not  so  much  to  hope  from  foreign  aids  as  to  dread  from 
doBiestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms.  I  will  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least 
a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored 
us  nls  body  ;  but  as  to  his  heart  and  inclinadons,  those  he  has  left  with  them. 
Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  fix  their  eyes  on  him  ;  and  are  persuaded, 
that  they  shall  never  have  any  kinc:,  but  him  whom  the  Romans  snail  please 
to  set  over  them."  By  such  speecnes,  the  old  king's  diseust  was  perpetually 
kept  up,  who  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized  every  year 
with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were  as  follow.  A  bitch,  savs 
Liyy,  is  divided  mto  two  parts  ;  it  being  cut,  lengthwise,  through  the  raidcUe 
of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops, 
under  arms,  are  made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of  the  victim  thus  di- 
vided.* At  tho  head  of  this  march,  the  shining  arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon  are  carried,  tracing  them  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiouity.  The 
king,  with  the  princes,  his  children,  appear  afterwards,  followed  by  all  the  royal 
hoi]aehold,and  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two  princes  walked 
on  each  side  ç(  the  king  ;  Perseus  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius 
twenty-five  ;  the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  sons 
who  might  have  formed  their  lather's  happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly 
disposed  and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony  were 
over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies, 
who  foueht  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a  battle.  The  two 
bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young  princes.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  mere  mock  battle  ;  all  the  men  exerting  themselves,  with  their  bluntea 
weapons,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne  ; 
several  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  nothing  but  swords  were  wanting  to 
make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much 
the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to  Perseus.  His  friends, 
on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  judging  that  this  woidd  be  a  ver^  favourable 
and  natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  soldiers  of 
their  respective  parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banouet, 
'  refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  ^estaf  drank  in 
proportion.  During  the  entertainment,  much  discourse  passed  about  the  batp 
tie  ;  and  the  guests  intermixed  their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks, 
some  of  which  were  very  sharp  against  those  of  the  contrary  party  ;  without 
sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to  observe  all  that  should 
be  said  at  his  brother's  bancjuet;  but  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  acci- 
dent out  of  the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude  treatment 
Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happens,  said  to  the  company  :  ''Let 
us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if^  he  has  any 
remaining,  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  with  frank- 
ness and  sincerity,  and  do  not  harbour  any  malicp  against  him."  Imm&* 
diately  all  cried  out  that  they  would  go,  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  their 
ill  treatment  of  the  spy  would  be  revenged.     But  Demetrius  forcing  them 
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dâther  «boythe^  conoealed  swords  under  their  robes,  in  orderto  defend  tbcm- 
selves  in  case  there  should  be  occasion.  When  discord  reigns  in  families,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them.  A  man  running  hastily 
before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was  coming,  and  had 
four  men  well  armed  in  his  train.  He  might  easily  have  guessed  the  cause 
of  it,  as  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons  who  had  abused  his  spy  ; 
nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  ordered  me 
door  to  be  locked  ;  and  then,  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  which 
looked  into  the  street,  cried  aloud  to  his  servants,  not  to  open  the  docnrs  to 
wretches,  who  were  come  with  a  design  to  assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  who 
was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  an^ry 
tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance,  returned  back,  and  again  sat  down 
to  table  ;  still  ignorant  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  approach 
his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  dejected  air  ;  and  continued 
some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  without  opening  his  mouth. 
Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  the  concern  which  appeared  in  his  countenance?  ^'  It  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness for  me,"  answered  Perseus,  ^^  and  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  that  you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now  no  longer  lays  secret 
snares  for  me  ;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure 
myself  from  his  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall  between  him 
and  me."  Perseus  perceiving,  bv  his  father's  countenance,  that  he  was  struck 
with  astonishment  and  dread  ;  ^  If  you  will  condescend,''  said  he,  ^  to  listen 
a  moment  to  me,  you  will  be  fully  acouainted  with  the  whole  state  of  the  a^ 
fair."  Philip  answered,  that  he  would  willingly  hear  him  ;  and  immediatdy 
ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimacbus 
and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on  this  occasion.  These  two  men  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years.  They  had  not  concerned 
themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes^  and  appeared  very  seldom 
at  court.  Philip,  while  he  waited  for  their  commg,  walked  several  times  up 
and  down  his  apartment  alette  ;  during  which  he  revolved  a  variety  of  thoughts, 
his  son  Perseus  standing  all  the  time  at  a  distance.  When  word  was  brought 
Philip  that  his  two  venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  mner  apart- 
ment with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life  guards  ;  and  permitted  each  or  his 
sons  to  bring  three  persons,  unarmed,  along  with  him  ;  and  having  taken  his 
seat,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows  : 

^  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judj;e  between  mv  two 
sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  homd  guilt  of  fratricide; 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding  in  one  of  them,  either  a  criminal  or  a 
false  accuser.  From  certain  rumours  which  long  since  reached  my  ears^  and 
an  unusual  behaviour  I  observe  between  you,  a  behaviour  no  ways  suiting  bro- 
thers, I  indeed  was  afraid  this  storm  woiud  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I 
hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and  disgusts  would  soflten,  and 
votir  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollected,  that  contending  kings  and  prmoes, 
laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  contracted  alliances  and  friendships  ; 
and  that  private  pen  had  suppressed  their  animosities.  I  flattered  myself,  mat 
you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing  name  of  brothers  by  which  yon 
are  united  ;  those  tender  years  of  infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity  and 
union  ;  in  fine,  the  counsels  so  often  repeated  by  a  father;  counsels,  which, 
alas  !  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice. 
How  many  times,  after  setting  before  you  examples  of  the  discord  between  bn^ 
thers.  have  I  represented  its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you,  that  they 
had  tnereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin;  and  not  only  themselves, 
but  their  children,  families  and  kingdoms  ?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  good 
examples  foi^  your  imitation  ;  the  strict  union  between  the  two  Kings  of  ace- 
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ciaeuMMiia^  flo  advmitageoas^  daring  several  cenfories,  to  themselres  and  their 
ccuntry,  in  opposition  to  division  and  private  interest,  that  changed  the  mo- 
nardiîal  govemnient  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of  Sparta.    By 
'virhat  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothers,  Eumenes 
and  Attains,  from  such  weak  beginnings  as  almost  reflected  dishonour  on  the 
regal  digniçr,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power  equal  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochos,  and 
of  all  the  kings  we  know  of  ^  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  dte  examples  from  the 
Romans,  of  which  I  m  vself  had  either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from 
others;  as  the  two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius,  who  both  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  me  ;  the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Luchis,  who  defeat^ 
and  sobjected  Antiochus  ;  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who  having  been  ms&- 
parable  duringtheir  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.    Neither  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  though  attended  with  such  fatal  conseouences,  nor  the  virtues  of  the  other, 
though  Clowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been  able  to  make  you  abhor 
division  and  discord,  and  to  mspire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific  sentiments. 
Both  ci  you  in  my  litetime,  have  turned  your  eyes  and  guiHy  desves  upon  my 
throne.    You  wiU  not  suflfer  me  to  live,  till  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my 
crown  to  the  other  by  my  death.    The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are 
insupportable  to  both.    Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.    A 
restless  desire  of  reigning  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts, 
and  entirely  engrosses  you.    But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you  have 
to  say.  PoHutedie  ears  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feiened  accusations.  O^n 
your  criminal  months  ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanders,  and  afterwards  arm 
your  parricidal  hands  one  against  the  other.   I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have 
to  say  ;  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears  eternally  from  henceforth  against 
the  secret  whispers  and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip  havinr 
spoken  these  last  words  with  great  emotion  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  afl 
who  were  present  wept,  and  continued  a  lonç  time  in  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows  :  ^  I  perceive  plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have 
opened  my  door  m  the  dead  of  night,  to  have  admitted  the  assassins  into  my 
house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous  swords,  since  rait  is  never 
believed,  tiU  it  has  been  perpetrated  ;  and  since  L  who  was  so  inhumanly  at* 
tacked,  receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches  as  tne  aggressor.  People  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  say  that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son  ; 
iriufe  mriuij^y  I,  am  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  sprung  fW>m  a  concubine, 
or  even  an  impostor.  For,  diet  your  breast  glow  with  the  tenderness  which 
a  father  ou^ht  to  have  for  his  child,  you  would  not  think  it  just  to  inveigh  so 
Intterly  agamst  me.  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid,  but  a^inst 
him  who  contriveo  them  ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  so  inconsidera- 
ble, as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  imminent  danger  I  escaped  ;  nor  to  that 
to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  suffered  to  go 
unj^onished.  If  I  must  die  without  being  suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints, 
be  It  so  ;  let  me  leave  the  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching 
the  gods,  in  my  expiring  moments,  that  this  crime,  which  was  begun  in  my 
person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  your  sacred  life.  But^  if,  what  nature 
inspires  in  those,  who  seeing  themselves  attacked  unawares  in  solitude,  imf> 
plore  the  assiMance  even  of  strangers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  with 
regard  to  you  on  the  present  occasion  ;  if,  when  I  see  swords  drawn  round 
me.  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plamtive 
and  supplicating  voice  ;  i  conjure  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  or  Father, 
for  which,  whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you 
yourself  Imve  long  known,  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  i^  awaked  suddemy 
from  your  deep  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought 
you  at  the  instant  of  my  danger,  and  m  the  midst  of  my  complamti  ;  and 
that  you  had  found  Demietrius  at  my  door,  attended  by  persons  m  arms.  What 
I  should  have  told  yon  yesterday,  in  the  greatest  emotioD,  and  sdsed  whh 
fear,  I  siy  to  you  now. 


no 
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^  Brother,  it  is  hug  mce  we  have  not  behaved  toward  one  another,  liLe 
persons  desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of  pleasure.  You  are  fired  with  an  in- 
satiable thirst  of  reigning  :  but  you  find  an  invincible  obstacle  in  my  a^,  the 
law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  a  still  stronger  circum- 
stance, ray  ^Uier^s  will  and  pleasure.  It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
force  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in 
my  blood.  To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
and  set  every  engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  my  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune, 
have  preserved  me  firom  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  Uie  review,  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  batde,  by  your  con- 
trivance, became  ahnost  bloody  and  fatal;  and,  had  I  not  sufiered  myself  and 
my  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  sent  tae  to  the  grave.  From 
this  fight,  indeed,  of  enemies,  you  insidiouslv  wanted,  as  if  what  had  passed 
had  been  only  the  diversion  of  others,  to  almre  me  to  your  feast  Can  you 
suppose,  royal  father,  that  I  should  have  met  with  unarmed  guests  there,  as 
those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace,  completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour? 
Can  you  imagine  that,  favoured  by  the  gloom,  they  would  not  have  striven  to 
plunge  their  daggers  in  mv  heart  ;  as  the  same  persons  in  open  day,  and  be» 
fore  your  eyes,  almost  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons  ?  How  f  You, 
who  are  my  professed  enemy  ;  you  who  are  conscious  that  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct  ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night,  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed  youne  men  ? 
I  did  not  think  it  safe  tor  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment  ;  and  should  rreceive 
you  in  my  house  at  a  time,  when,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so 
well  attended  ?  Had  I  then  opened  my  door,  royal  sir,  you  would  be  pre- 
paring to  solemnize  my  funeral,  at  this  very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe 
to  hear  my  complaints*  I  do  not  advance  any  thine  dubious,  nor  speak 
barely  firom  coniecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny,  that  he  came  to  my  house, 
attended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed  ? 
I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe  them 
capable  of  any  thing  ;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  ftict. 
Had  I  brought  them  before  yon,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my  house,  you 
would  be  fuUy  convinced  of  their  guih,  and  surely  their  own  confession  oi^ 
to  be  a  no  less  proof  of  it  ,       ^ 

''  You  call  down  imprecations  aind  curse»  upon  impious  sons  who  aspire  to 
your  throne  :  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do  :  but  then  I  beseech 
you,  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and.  at  random.  Distinguish  be- 
tween the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him  who  meditated  the  barbarous 
design  of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire-efleets^f  the  anger  of  the  eods, 
the  avengers  of  paternal  authority:  but  then,  let  him,  who,  by  his  broiiier's 
guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in  his  father's 
tenderness  and  justice.  For  where  else  can  I  expect  to  find  one  ;  I,  to  whom 
neither  the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own 
house,  the  festival,  nor  the  hours  of  nieht  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the  refxise  of 
man,  could  afford  the  least  security  ?  If  I  go  to  the  entertainment  to  which  my 
brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead  man  ;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  if  I 
admit  him  into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thither  at  midnight.  Snares  are 
laid  for  me  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  I  move  ; 
to  what  place  then  can  I  fly  for  security  ? 

^  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  royal  father. 
I  never  made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them. 
There  is  nothing  they  more  earnestly  wish  than  my  ruin,  because  I  am  so 
much  affected  with  their  injustice  to  you  ;  because  I  am  tortured  to  the  soul, 
and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of  so  many  cities  and  do- 
minions, and,  lately,  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia, 
us  long  as  youor  I  ammbeing.    They  are  sensiUey  that,  diould  Idle  by  my 
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brother's  gQ3t,or  age  bring  you  to  the  grave,  or  they  not  wait  the  due  course 
of  nature,  that  then  the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

^  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  possession  of  some  city  or  territory,  not  In 
the  kingdom  of  Macedoo,  I  possibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring to  it     But,  will  it  be  answered,  that  I  shall  find  a  sufficiently  powerful 
protection  in  the  Macedonians  ?    You,  yourself,  royal  father,  saw  with  what 
animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers  attacked  me  m  the  battle.     What  was 
wanting  for  my  destruction,  but  swords  of  steel  ?     However,  the  arms  they 
wanted,  my  brother's  f^uests  assumed  in  the  night.     What  snail  I  say  of  a 
f^reat  part  of  the  principal  persons  of  your  court,  who  ground  all  their  hopes 
on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  all-powerful  with  uiem  ?    They  are  not 
ashamed  Co  prefer  him  not  only  to  mc,  who  am  liis  elder  brother,  but  I  might 
almost  say  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and  father.    For  they  pretend  that  it  is  to 
him  you  are  obliged  for  the  senate's  remitting  you  some  of  those  things  which 
thev  otherwise  would  have  required  ;  it  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans, 
and  prevents  their  advancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  your  kingdom  ;  in  fine, 
if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge  than  die  protection 
which  your  young  son  procures  you.     On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all 
the  cities  which  have  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all 
such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune,  lies  wholly  in 
tlie  Romans.  But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  look  upon  it  as  glonous  to  have  no 
other  protector  than  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes  in  him  alone. 
*^  What  do  you  jud^  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  you  lately  re- 
ceived from  Quintius,  m  which  he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudent^ 
for  your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome  ;  and  wherein  he  exhorts  you 
to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambassadors,  and  a  greater 
train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius. 
He  has  no  other  guide  than  his  counseb,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting 
that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted  him  in  your  place.     It  b 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his  sip^ht,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  de- 
signs which  will  soon  break  out  into  action.     It  is  merely  to  have  the  better 
opportunity  of  putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send 
along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobility.     They 
set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and 
interest  ;  but,  won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they 
return  from  it  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  sentiments.  De- 
metrius is  all  in  all  with  them  ;  they  even  presume,  in  your  lifetime,  to  give 
him  the  title  of  king.    If  I  appear  shocked  at  this  conduct,  I  have  the  grief  to 
see,  not  only  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge  me  with  the  horrid 
design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.     Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us 
both,  1  am  conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect 
me.     For  whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would 
be  another's  right  ?  There  is  no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne, 
and  I  beseech  the  gods  that  he  may  lonç  continue  so.  In  case  i  should  happen 
to  survive  him.  and  this  I  would  not  wish,  but  so  lone  as  he  should  desire  it, 
I  shall  succeed  hhn  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  oe  his  ^ood  pleasure.     He  may  be 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspiring  m  the  most  unjust  and  crimi- 
nal manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds  prescribed  by 
age,  by  nature,  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations.     My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
belongs,  both  by  the  right  of  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to 
my  ambitious  views.     What  then  must  be  done  ?    I  must  despatch  him.    I 
shall  not  be  the  first  who  has  waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne. 
My  father,  in  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his  own 
Kfe,  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  son^  death.     The  Romans  will  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see  me  on  me  throne  ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  be  able 
to  support  me.  I  own,  most  gracious  father,  these  projects  may  be  all  defeated; 
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bat  I  «m  teetlriBy  are  not  Inthoot  foandaticfn.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  tUlo  tlw; 
it  is  in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those 
who  yesterday  armed  to  assassinate  me  :  but  should  their  guih  take  effect,  it 
will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge' my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their  eyes  on 
Demetrius,  to  intimate  that  it  was  incumbent  on  hkn  to  answer  immedialdy. 
But  that  young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow,  sheddmg  floods  of 
tears,  and  seemmg  unable  to  speak,  a  lon^  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being 
preswd  to  answer,  he  suffered  his  grief  to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  a» 
follows: 

^  ^  Perseos,royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  vour  presence,  and  by  shedding  fictn 
tious  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  jron  suspect  mine,  which, 
alas  !  are  but  too  sincere  :  and  by  that  means  depnved  me  of  all  the  advan- 
tages the  accused  generally  have.  Ever  since  my  return  from  Rome,  he  has 
been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabais  widi  hb  cieatmws  ; 
and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you,  not  only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to 
destroy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open  force,and  persons  in  aims.  He  en> 
deavours  to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him.  in  hapt» 
that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocent  brcSber.  fie  declares  that  he  has  no 
refuge,  no  asylum  left,  whh  design  to  prevent  my  findmg  one  in  your  demency 
and  justice.  In  the  solhary  and  airândoned  sta^  to  which  I  see  myself  re» 
duced,  quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me  odious,  by  re» 
proaching  me  with  a  fcnreign  credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  pn^^oe 
than  a  service  to  me. 

^  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  inaidioas  art  he  has  blended  and  con» 
founded  the  transactions  of  last  night  with  every  other  drcumstance  of  my 
fife  :  and  this  m  a  double  view  ;  first,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  yon  of  my  conduct 
in  general  from  this  last  action,  the  innocence  of  which  wffl  soon  be  evident  ^ 
and  secondly,  to  support,  by  this  idle  storv  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally 
idle  accusation  of  my  luurbouring  criminal  views,  hopes  and  pKlenuons.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  accusation  was  not  pre» 
meditated  or  prepared  ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  wkhwhidi 
he  was  seized,  occasioned  by  last  night's  tumult.  But  PersetiSyif  I  had  at> 
tempted  to  foedray  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracieB 
^ith  the  Romans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have 
waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  night's  transaction,  but 
should  have  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such  treason.  If  the  charge  of 
treason,  when  separated  from  the  other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evi- 
dence my  guilt,  you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  now,  but  should  have  peel- 
poned  that  charge  to  another  time  ;  and  have  exammed  now  this  question  only, 
whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  the  confiision  into  which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation  has 
thrown  me  will  permit,  to  separate  and  distinguish  what  you  have  thrown  to- 
gether indiscriminately  ;  and  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought  m  justîoe 
to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last  night 

Perseus  asserts,  that  Lharboured  a  design  to  assassmate  him,  in  order  that, 
by  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  ririit 
of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  de- 
termination, I,  thou^  the  younger  son,  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  To  what 
Eurpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  part  of  h»  speech,  where  he  deckrca,  that  1 
ave  been  particularly  studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flat- 
tered myself  with  the  hopes  of  bemg  able  to  ascend  the  throne  by  their  as- 
sistance ?  For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans  weie  poweffd  eneiûfa  to  bestow  die 
Jungdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased  ;  and  if  I  relied  so  much 
on  my  credit  and  authority  with  them,  why  riiould  I  commit  a  fratricide  of  no 
advantage  to  nvielfp  What!  should!  have  a&ded  to  surround  my  teufklcs 
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With  B  dtadeiQ,  dyed  with  my  brother's  Uood^  merely  that  t  iiiig:ht  become 
odious  and  execrable^even  to  those  with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  author- 
ity, admitting  I  have  some  credit  with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  di»> 
sembled,  untess  you  can  supposa  thai  Quintiusi  whose  counsel  I  am  accuse4 
of  folîowinç,  he,  I  say,  who  lives  in  so  delig^htful  a  union  with  his  brother,  sug- 

fested  to  me  the  homd  design  of  imbruing  my  hands  in  my  brother's  bioodf 
'erseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantage»  by  which,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
1  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  lum,  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans, 
the  suffirages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal  consent  of  gods 
and  men;  and  yet  he.  at  the  same  time,  as  if  I  was  inferior  to  hhn  In  afl  re>- 

a «cts,  charges  me  witn  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  none  bat  the 
ackest  villains  could  employ.  Will  you,  gracious  sir.  have  us  judged  upon 
thia  prineiple  and  rule,  that  whoever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  that  tha  other 
ivould  be  judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  Imve  formed 
the  design  of  murdering  his  brother  ? 

**  But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the  criminal 
enterprise  with  which  I  am  cnai^ged.  Perseus  pretends  to  have  been  attacked 
in  dînèrent  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included  within  the  space  of  one 
da^.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  battle 
wmch  Iblbwed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  review  ;  I  had  determined  tojpoison 
lum  at  an  entertainment  to  which  I  had  invited  him  ;  m  fine,  I  resolved  tb 
attack  him  with  open  force^  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by  aimed  persons 
to  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

^  You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit  th'is  fratricide  ;  a  toimuK 
ment,  a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and  solemn  was  thiat 
day  !  A  d«v  on  which  the  army  w  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplendent  arms 
of  all  the  Macedonian  monarchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  procession  \ 

00  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  victim  ;  and  on  whicht 
we  have  the  nonour  to  march  with  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedoniauo. 
people  f  What,  though  purified  by  this  august  sacrifice,  from  all  faults  I  might 
More  have  committed,  havine  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  vicdm  through 
which  we  passed,  was  my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers  ! 
Defiled  in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what  cere- 
noniesj  by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify  myself? 

**  It  IS  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion  to  calumniate 
and  destroy  me,  in  bis  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  Crime 
in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For,  brother,  had  1  formed  the  abomi- 
nable design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill  judged  than 
to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  1  lAiould  have  discovered  that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  you  ; 
and,  by  that  means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which 

1  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  according^  refused  to  be  present  ?  But 
surely,  afier  such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself 
to  you  ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I  not  to  have, 
sought  another  opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  drai^ht  t  Was  it  natural 
for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day^  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  you,  upon  pretence  of  gomg  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  plea- 
sure? Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you  refijse  to  come  to  my  en- 
tertainment, that  the  same  foar  would  not  induce  you  to  refine  me  admittance 
into  your  house  ? 

^  I  presume,  sir^  I  may  confess  to  you  without  blushing,  that  in  a  day  cC 
fettivhy  and  rejoicini,  happening  to  be  m  compaiky  with  some  people  or  the 
Bame  age  with  myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  Inquire,  1  be- 
ieech  you,  how  we  spent  our  Ume  at  the  feast,  how  full  of  mirth  we  werey 
how  transported  with  thoughtless  gayety,  very  much  heightened  by  our,  per- 
naps,  too  mdiscreet  joy,  for  the  victoiy  we  had  gained  m  the  toumameot   It 
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if  the  sad  condition  of  an  unforeseen  accusation,  it  is  tlie  dancer  in  which  I 
now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily  the  fumes  of  wine  ; 
otherwise,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house  with  the  view  of  murdering  you,  would 
it  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate  drink- 
ing.  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like  excess  ? 

^'  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  only  act  with  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity, let  us  hear  my  brother,  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  undis^ised,  and 
who  does  not  harbour  the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  know,  and  the 
only  thing  I  have  to  complain  of,  is.  that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upon 
pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  oi  pleasure.  Should  I  ask  you  how  you 
came  to  know  this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either  that  my  house  was  filled 
with  spies  sent  bv  you,  or  else  that  my  attendants  had  taken  up  anns  in  so 
open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  my  brother  do  ?  That 
he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  my  motions,  nor,  at  thb  time^ 
to  ground  hb  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  mquu^e 
of  those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  people  did  not  come  armed  to  his 
house  ;  in  order  that,  as  if  this  were  a  doubtful  circumstance,  after  this  in- 
quiry into  an  incident  which  they  themselves  own  and  confess,  they  may  be 
considered  as  legally  convicted.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Why  do  not  you 
desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you, 
and  if  they  did  it  with  my  knowledge,  and  at  my  request  ?  For  it  is  this  you 
pretend  ;  and  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and  which  is  very 
manifest,  that  they  took  up  arms  in  no  other  view  than  to  defend  themselves. 
Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they  are  to  in- 
form you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  for  they  are 
quite  distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really  intended  to  at- 
tack you  openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up  arms  ? 
Why  were  those  only  armed  who  had  insulted  your  spy  ?  In  case  it  was  to 
have  been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the  attack  have  been  made  ? 
Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  your  house,  and,  after  I  had 
left  it  with  my  company,  would  the  four  men  in  ouestion  have  staid  behind, 
to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How  would  it  have  been  posMble  for 
them,  as  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal  themselves  in  your 
house  ;  and  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspected,  having  been  seen 
hut  a  few  hours  before,  engaeed  in  the  quarrel  ?  Again,  supposing  they  bad 
found  an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  what  manner  could  they  have  escaped  I 
Could  four  men  armed  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your 
house  ? 

^'  But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to  what  really  pains  you, 
and  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart  :  for  what  reason,  methinks  1  hear  my 
brother  say,  wherefore,  O  Demetrius, do  the  people  talk  of  making  you  king? 
Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more  worthy  than  I  of  succeeding  our  fa- 
ther? Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  uncertain*  which,  were  k 
not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation  ? 
Such  are  the  reflections  which.  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind^  though  he  does 
not  express  himself  in  this  manner  :  it  is  this  which  raises  Ins  enmity  against 
me,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts  ;  it  is  thb  which 
fills  the  balace,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  witli  suspicions  and  accusa- 
tions. If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor 
perhaps  ever  to  think  of  contesting  it,  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasure 
that  I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  ought  to  make 
'       •  *     •  '  ^  "  *  *  I  all  the 
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myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either  to  you,*  my  royal  father,  or  to  al 
^lacedomans  ;  a  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my  ill  conduct  could  < 
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aton.     I  can,  indeed,  diroueh  moderation,  resign  it  to  whom  it  beloAgi  ;  but 
I  cannot  prevail  with  mys^  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name: 

**  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  and  impute  that  to 
me  for  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to 
Rome^nôther  as  a  hostage  at  first,  nor  afterwards  as  an  ambassador;  this,  sin 
you  yourself  very  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed 
your  commands  ;  and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  behaviour  were  such,  as  can- 
not reflect  the  least  dishonour  either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Mace* 
donian  nation.  It  is  therefore  yourself,  sir,  that  occasioned  the  friendship  I 
have  contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with 
tfaem,  so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist  ;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet  sounds 
lor  war,  though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  my  father  ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  myself  their 
cnenay.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from 
Ibe  Jove  which  the  Romans  have  for  me;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it. 
As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was  my  only  object  ;  let  that  neither 
be  conndered  in  me  as  a  crime  or  a  merit. 

"  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  if  I  have 
formed  any  criminal  enterprise  against  my  brother,  let  me  be  punished  as  J 
deserve  ;  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim,  that  as  I  cannot  be  convicted  of 
the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.  This  is  not  the  first  tune  that 
my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  horrid  designs  ;  but  it  is  the 
first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly,  though  without  the  least  founda- 
tion. Was  my  father  exasperated  against  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the 
elder,  kindly  to  intercede  for  your  vounger  brother  :  to  solicit  hb  pardon,  to 
entreat  that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youth  ;  and  that  a  fauh,  which 
had  been  committed  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My 
min  comes  firom  that  very  quarter  whence  I  might  naturally  have  expected 
my  safety. 

^  Though  not  quite  awake,  afler  the  feast  and  part^  of  pleasure,  I  am  drag- 
ged hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide  ;  and  am  forced  to 
idead  my  own  cause^  unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  unsupported  by  the  ad- 
vice or  credit  of  a  smgle  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak  in  favour  of  another, 
I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  my  discourse  ;  and  yet,  on 
such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only  would  have  laid  at  stake,  aild  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  display  mv  wit  and  eloquence.  At  this  instant, 
without  knowing  the  cause  for  which  I  am  ordered  to  appear  in  this  place,  1 
hear  an  offended  father,  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence  ;  and  a  brother, 
charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he 
could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  while  unhappy  I  did  not  so  much  as 
know  what  the  busmess  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusation  was  brought 
against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  ac- 
cuser, than  studious  of  my  own  apology?  Surprised  by  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen accusation,  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so 
iu  from  behae  able  to  know  how  to  make  a  defence.  What  hopes,  what 
refijge  could  I  have  lefr,  did  I  not  know  that  it  b  my  royal  father  who  is  to 
judge  ?  He  may  show  a  greater  affection  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder;  but 
ne  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accused.  I  myself  con- 
jure you  to  preserve  mv  life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine  ;  whereas  Perseus 
insists  upon  vour  sacrificing  me  to  his  safetjr.  What  may  you  not  naturally 
expect  from  him,  when  you  shall  have  once  mvested  him  with  your  authority. 
as  he  now  demands  your  favour  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than 
my  blood  ?" 

While  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were  inter- 
itqUBd  by  deep  sighs  and  groans»  intermingled  with  tears.  Philip,  dismissing 
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both  of  them  for  a  momeiit.  advised  with  his  friends  ;  and  then  ordering  tfaen 
to  be  called  in  agam,  he  told  them  :  ^  I  will  not  pronounce  sentence  on  this 
affair,  horn  mere  words  and  a  few  transient  speeches,  but  from  die  inquiry  I 
shall  make  into  your  conduct  from  your  behaviour  in  small  as  well  as  great 
thin§;s,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions."  This  judgment  showed 
plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had  cleared  himself  with  regard  to 
the  char^  of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  Philip  however  sus* 
pected  hun  from  hb  union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  die 
first  siMrks  of  the  wars,  that  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  which  were  to 
break  into  a  flame  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  ApeDes  as  his  ambassadois 
to  Rome,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  employing  them  in  any  négociation, 
as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to  De- 
metrius ;  and  to  inquire  secretly  into  what  he  had  said  there,  particularly  to 
Quintius,  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined  dist 
these  two  men  were  not  attached  to  any  party  ;  but  they  were  the  adhcudents 
of  Per8eus,and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knewnotÛng 
of  what  was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  exceptea,  had  no  hopes  <tf 
ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father,  especially  when  he  found  that  his  orotber 
had  so  oraered  matters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to  hisa.  All 
he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  ov^  his  words  and 
actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion  and  envy.  He  avoided 
speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even 
by  letter  ;  knowing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against 
hmi.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these  precautions  sooner;  bat  this  yoonr 
prince,  who  had  no  experience^  and  was  frank  and  sincere  m  all  things,  ana 
judgea  of  others  from  nim8elf,.imagined  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  coui^ 
with  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted.* 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Macedon,  that  fi^  the  top 
of  Mount  Haemus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
it  ;  imagining  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  dengn  he  mei- 
ditated  of  making  Jtalv  the  seat  of  war.  He  only  took  Perseus  withliim,  and 
sent  Demetrius  into  Macedonia,  appointing  Didas.  governor  of  Pceonia^  and 
one  of  the  king's  chief  oflicers,  to  escort  him.  This  governor  was  a  creature 
of  Perseus,  who  had  taught  him  his  lesson  perfectly  ;  and  exhorted  him,  above 
all  things^  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as  possible  into  the  opinion  oi  the 
young  pnnce,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every  thin^  that 
Demetrius  said,  lam^ted  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  niân* 
cerity  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occasions,  m  the  most  odious 
li^ht  to  his  father,  and  ofli^red  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  m  whatever  lay  in 
his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  Romans.  He  Jaacied 
that  heaven  had  opened  him  a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  Poeonia,  of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above^  was  governor  ;  and  ao 
cordingly  he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  cff  time,  sent 
advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip  ;  who,  after  having  under- 
gone inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey  up  Mount  Hœmus,  returned  with 
no  better  information  from  bis  inquiry  dian  he  carried  with  hini.  The  monarch 
and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  tefiite  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  they  might  not  expose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  die 
public,  rather  than  oecause  they  had  seen,  from  one  and  the  same  spot,  riven, 
seas  and  mountains,  at  so  vast  a  distance  firom  one  another.  However  that 
were,  the  king  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  âege  of  a  city  called  Petra» 
where  the  news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.    Herodotus,the  bosom 
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érïtndûf  DoMCniB^  wai  teoed,  and  strict  orcten  were  given  to  keepa  watch- 
ltd  ore  over  the  prince. 

Fiufip,  at  lus  return  to  MaetdoOy  was  seised  with  a  deep  melancholy.  This 
lairit  atlempl  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart  He  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  whom  he 
ksud  sent  to  Rome»  and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  before  thev  left  Ma- 
cedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  had  been  dictated  to  them  ;  and 
voraenled  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T. 
Quintius,  m  which  he  desired  Philip,  ^  not  to  be  offended  at  his  son  Deme- 
trius, fi>r  some  unguarded  expressions  which  might  have  escaped  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  assuring  ium,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature."  He  conchided  widi 
Qbeerviqg^  ^  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  such  counsel."  This 
letter  coanrmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advanced  aff ainst  his  brother.   Herodotus 

a  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging  his  master  with 

'erseus  acam  accused  his  brother  before  the  kinj;.  His  having  projected 
the  design  ot  flying  to  the  Romans,  through  Pœonia,  and  of  bribmg  certain 
persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flij^ht,  was  hnputed  to  him.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  bore  hardest  against  him,  was  the  forged  letter  of  Quintius.  His 
&ther  neverthdess  did  not  declare  himself  publicly  acainst  him,  resolving  fo 
make  away  with  fahn  secretly;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son^  but  lest  the  noise 
«Ineh  the  brîngin|[  him  to  execution  would  make,  should  discover  too  visibly 
die  dffsigns  he  pojected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  go 
to  Deatwtrias,  m  coiunanded  Didas  to  despatch  the  young  prince.  The 
latter  having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Pœonia,  poisoned  him  at  an 
entertainment  diat  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius  had  no  sooner  drank 
the  deadly  draught,  bat  he  found  hunself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He  with- 
drew to  his  apartment,  cmnplaining  bitterly  of  his  father's  cruel^,and  loudly 
chargii^  his  brother  with  tne  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  his  barba- 
lons  treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw 
blankets  over  his  head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  prince, 
who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus  against 
his  brother  was  discovered,  in  the  mean  time,  Philip,  tortured  by  grief  and 
RnK»8e,hKe8santly  deplored  his  son's  murder,  and  reproached  himself  with 
his  cniettv.  Hk  survivmg  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as  king, 
«id  to  ^mom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves,  from  the  expectation 
that  be  would  soon  be  thdr  sovereign,  gave  him  no  less  i>aih.  It  was  infinitely 
ihackhig  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised  ;  some  widting  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  his  death,  and  otmrs  not  even*  Waitmg  for  it.* 


Among  those  who  hul  access  to  him,  AnûtôiAiS. held  the  first  rank.    He 
IS  nephew  to  another  Andgonus,  surhâmed  Doson^  who  had  been  Philip's 
fluardian  ;  and  under  that  name,  and  in  that  euality,  had  reiened  ten  years. 


guardian;  and  under  that  name, and  in  that  euauty,  had  reiened  ten  years. 
This  woithy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  ooth  from  duty 
and  afiection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and 
calials  of  the  court.  Perseus  had  never  cared  for  him;  but  this  inviolable 
attachment  to  his  father  made  him  Ids  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly 
perorived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that  prince  should 
succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  be^an  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and 
wooki,  lirt>m  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  take  advanta^  of  that  disposition  ;  when  sometimes  listenmg  to 
his  discourse  on  that  8ubiect,at  other  times  beginning  it  himself,  and  regretting 
the  precipitate  manner  m  which  that  affair  had  been  carried,  he  enteied  into 
his  sentiments  and  complaints,  and  thereby  nive  them  new  force.  And  as 
triidi  alwa3^  leaves  some  footsteps,  by  which  it  may.be  discerned,  he  used 
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his  Utmost  endeavoun  to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Perseus. 

The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  black  aflfairyand  of  whom 
the  strongest  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  were  Apeiles  and  Philocles, 
who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome;  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as 
in  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole  letter 
was  forged  ;  but  still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it 
Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelies  and  Philocles.  in  quality 
of  secretary  of  the  embassy^  happened  upon  some  occasion  to  appl^  to  Anti- 
gonus,  immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
palace,  and  leavin|^  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  ^  I  imagined," 
says  he,  '^  royal  sir,  from  several  things  I  hiave  heard  you  say,  that  nothing 
could  çive  you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to 
entertam  of  your  two  sons  ;  and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  diat  made 
an  attempt  on  the  other's  Kfe.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  who  is 
best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychns. 
He  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be  sent  for."  Aychos 
•being  immediately  brought  in,  he  first  denied  eveiy  thing  ;  but  he  spoke  so 
very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  discoveiy,  upon  being 
ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the  officer  of  justice 
appeared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  am- 
bassadors, and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  who 
happened  to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized  ;  but  Apeiles,  who  was  ab- 
sent, hearing  that  Xydius  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  History 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  firom  Philocles. 
Some  pretend,  that  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was  utteriy 
confounded  upon  his  being  confronted  with  Xychns.  According  to  other  his- 
torians, he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  asserted  nis  innocence 
to  the  last.  All  these  things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Philip  ;  a  father  equally 
wretched,  whether  he  turned  his  reflections  to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  who 
was  still  livin|;. 

Perseus,  bemg  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew  too 
wdl  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  distance 
firom  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  firom 
his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  con- 
ûîfçn  punishment.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained  was^to  prevent  his 
enjoying  with  impunity  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman  fwlu  In  this  view,  he  sent 
for  Antigonus^  to  whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy; 
and  whom  he  judged  very  wdl  qualified,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit, 
and  of  the  recent  fame  and  glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,to  fill  the  Macedon- 
ian throne.  "  Reduced,"  says  Philip,  "  to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  wishing 
that  my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can 
befall  them,  the  being  childless,  I  now  am  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  king- 
dom,  which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle  ;  and  which  he  not  only 
preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  considerably  by  his  valour.  I  know 
no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself  And  were  there  none  capable  of 
wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than 
that  Perseus  should  have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks, 
I  shall  see  Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can 
be  so  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  place  ;  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the 
untimely  death  of  my  dear  son  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  hb 
destruction." 

After  this,  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus.  and  took  eveiy 
opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  pniblic. 
While  Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  tour  through  several  cities  of 
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'MacedfMiymDd  leeonunended  Antigonos  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the  mttest 
distmction,  whh  the  utmost  zeal  aM  affection  ;  and,  had  fate  allowed  him  a 
longer  life^  was  not  doubted  that  he  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
tfarooe.     Having  left  DemetriaSyhe  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Thessalonica, 
£rt>m  whence  he  went  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill.    The  phy« 
nâans  declared,  that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  nis  mind  than  his  body. 
Grief  kept  him  continually  awake  ;  and  he  frequently  imagmed  he  saw,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  riiost  of  the  iU-fated  Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with  his 
death»  and  calling  down  curses  on  his  head.     He  expired,  bewailing  one  of 
his  80DS«  with  a  shower  of  tean^  and  venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations 
nsainst  the  otfadr.    Antignnus  might  have  bt^n  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the 
king's  death  been  immediately  divulged.     Calligenes  the  physician,  who  pré- 
sida in  all  the  consultatk)ns,  did  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  hb  last; 
hut  the  very  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  he  dâ* 
patched  couriers  to  Perseus;  it  having  been  agreed  between  them,  that  he 
ibould  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose  ;  and  he  concealed  the  king's 
deadi  from  every  iiody  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudden 
airival  sinprised  all  people.    He  then  lock  possession  of  the  crown  which  he 
bad  acquired  by  euik. 

Perseus  retgrôd  eleven  years,  the  four  last  of  which  were  employed  in  war 
against  the  Romans,  for  which  he  made  preparations  from  his  accession  to  the 
thrcxie.  At  last,  Paulus  iEmilius  gained  a  famous  victory  over  him,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  bieing  obliged  to  divide 
«nd  interrupt  the  series  of  his  histcny ,  which  has  scarcely  any  connexion  with 
that  of  the  othervkings^I  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shall  be 
related  at  large,  and  without  interruption. 

WECTION  n.^SSLSnCUS  PHILOPATOR  DIES,  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BT  ANTIOCHUS 
BPiraAMSS.      DTSTUBBANCES  IN  BOTPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

Seixucvs  Pbilopatob  did  not  rdgn  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he  perform  any 
memorable  action.  Under  him  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning 
HeUodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The  holy  city  of  Jeru- 
salon  enjoyed  at  that  time  profound  tranquillity.  Onias  the  high-priest,  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be  stricdy  observed  there  ; 
aind  prompted  even  kimra  and  idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the 
highest  veneration.  The^  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts  ;  and  king  Seleucus 
funuahed,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  so» 
lemnization  of  the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew,  called  Si- 
mon, governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a  sudden  a  great  disorder  in  the  city. 
Thia  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  hi^h-priest 
made  to  ms  unjust  enterprises,  informée!  the  king,  that  there  were  immense 
treasures  in  the  temple,  w,hich  were  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  sacri- 
fices, and  that  he  might  seize  upon  them  all.  The  king,  on  this  information, 
sent  He!iodorus,his  first  minister,  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all 
those  treasures. 

^  Heikxiorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  ntgh-priest  with  honours  of 
every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey  j  and  asked  him,  whether  the 
information  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to.  the  treasure,  was 
troe  ?  The  high-priest  told  him,  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposited  there 
as  in  trust»  and  were  dlotted  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans  ;  that 
he  could  not  in  any  manner  dispose  of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they 
belonmi,and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them  better,  than  by 
depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  of  which  was  revered  throughout  the 
whole  universe*  Thb  treasure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 
of  two  hundred  talents  of  gold.  However,  the  minister  sent  from  that  pnnce, 
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innsttng  on  tbe  orders  he  had  received  from  court,  told  Urn  ^aii^Tf  that  chit 
money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to  the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Heliodonu  came  to  the 
twnple,  with  the  resolution  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately,  the  whole 
city  was  seized  vrith  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal 
vestments,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  beseeching  the  God  of  heaven, 
who  enacted  toe  law  with  regard  to  deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  fai  his 
temple.  Great  numbers  flocKed  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  the  Creator 
upon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  womeo 
and  maidens,  covered  with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  their  hands  toheaTea. 
It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compassinn,to  aoemieh  maltitudesy-and  €•* 
pecially  the  higb-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction,  on  account  of  so  im* 
pious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  fads  ^rds,  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  preparing  to  break  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty 
now  revealed  itself  by  the  most  sensible  mark  ;*  insomuch  that  all  those  who 
had  dared  to  obe^  Heliodorus  were  struck  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seised 
with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.  For  there  appeared 
to  them  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  which,  rushing  at  once  upon  Heuodorasiy 
struck  him  several  times  with  his  fore  feet.  The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse, 
nad  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed  of  eold.  At  the  same  time  were 
seen,  two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazaled  Uie  eye,  and  who,  standing  on 
each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  him  incessantiy,  and  in  the  most  violait 
manner,  with  their  whips.  Heliodorus.  (ailing  from  his  horse,  was  taken  up 
and  put  into  his  litter  ;  and  this  man,  wno  a  moment  before  had  come  into  the 
temple,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy 
place,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him  ;  and  that  because  the  power  of  God 
had  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  By  the  same  power  he  was  cast 
to  the  ground,  speechless,  and  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life  ;  while 
the  temple,  which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed 
with  the  snouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for 
having  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  power. 

But  now  some  of  the  friends  of  Heliodorus  besought  the  high-priest  to  in- 
voke God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health. 
MHiile  he  was  praying^  the  two  youne  men,  above  mentioned,  appeared  to  He- 
Tiodorus,  and  said  to  him.  '^  Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  hi^h-priest  ;  for  it  is 
ibr  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  your  life.  After  having  been  scowxed 
from  heaven,declare  to  the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power.''  Having  spoEeo 
these  words,  th^  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  him  who  had  re» 
stored  him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way  ;  declaring 
to  every  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  he  hims^  had 
been  an  eye  witness.  The  king  asking  him,  whether  he  believed  that  another 
person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered,  **  In  case  yoa 
have  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous  wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  vour  crown, 
send  him  thither,  and  you  will  see  hhn  return  back  quite  flayed  withacourginr, 
and  he  perhaps  may  die  under  it.  For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens,  is  himself 
present  m  that  place  ;  he  is  the  euardian  and  protector  of  it  ;  and  he  strikes 
those  mortally  who  go  thither  to  iniure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  verv  man  whom 
he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great  having,  after 
his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  be- 
fore mentioned,had  given  them,  among  othor  hostages.  Antiochus,  one  of  his 
sons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.  He  reside  tmrteen  years  in  Rome. 
Seleucus  his  brother  wanted  hnn,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  perhaps 
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Id  pat  tarn  it  die  head  of  Mme  military  expedition  which  he  might  judge  hua 
capable  of  executing  ;  and  to  obtain  him,  he  sent  Demetrius,  his  only  son,  who 
was  bat  twdve  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  as  a  hostage  in  the  rocNO  of  Antiochus.* 
During  the  absence  of  tbe  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to 
Roane,  and  the  other  not  rstumed  from  it,  Heliodorus  imagmed  he  mignt.  with 
very  little  difMlty ,  seise  upon  it,  by  taking  off  Seleueus  ;  and,  accordmgly, 
he  jK^soned  iiim.t 

£i  this  manner  was  Ailfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  be  adds,  ^  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a 
reiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  :  but  within  few  days!  he  shall  be 
destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle/'§  These  few  words  denote,  evi- 
dently, the  shcNt  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleueus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  was 
to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  still  more  clearly.  ^  There  shall 
«rise  op  in  his  place,^^  of  Antiochus,  ^  a  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and  shall  destroy,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.'^ 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to 
fiimish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them,  a 
thousand  talents  annually  ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  tribute  exacdy  end 
with  his  life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  yean, 

Antiochus,  afterwards  sumamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  returning  from  Roma 
htto  Sirria,  hsid  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brotner  Seleueus. 
He  was  told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another  was 
fonmng  In  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  founded  in  right  of  his  mother, 
^c  late  kine's  «ster.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes  kmg  of  Pergamus. 
and  to  Attalus  his  brother,  who  seated  hin^  on  the  throne,  after  having  expeUea 
HeliodorusJ 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  21 ,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of  chapter  xii. 
ûxîeUâ  every  thing  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel 
persécuteur  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  by  the  ^  litde  horn 
which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  four  large  horns."  %  I  shall  explain  tfab 
prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the  dirone. 
**  And  in  his  (Seleueus)  estate  snail  stand  up  a  vile  person, to  whom  they  shall 
not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and 
obtau  the  kingdom  b^  flatteries.''  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  shall  show  how 
vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  '*  that  to  him  they  shall  not  give  the  honours  of  the 
kingdom."  He  did  not  obtain  the  crown,  either  by  rieht  of  birth,  as  his  brother 
Selaicus  had  left  behind  him  a  son  who  was  his  lawful  heir,  or  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  ;  Eumenes  and  Attalus  having  set  it  on  his  head.  Being 
returned  from  the  west  ^  peaceably,  or  rather  secredy,"  to  surprise  his  rivaC 
he  won  the  liearts  of  the  people  by  hb  artifices,  and  a  specious  appearance  ot 
clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is^  the  Illustrious  ;  which  tide  was 
never  worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  shoi^,  that  he  deserved 
imieh  more  that  of  '^  Epimenes,  Mad  or  Furious,"  whidi  some  people  gave 
him.** 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the  epithet  vile  is  be^ 
sUpwed  ufion  him  in  Scripture.  He  used  frequently  to  go  out  of  his  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and  down  tfane 
streets  of  Antioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with  goldsmiths  and 
engravers  in  their  shops  ;  and  in  disputing  with  them  on  the  most  minute  par» 
ticulars  relating  to  the  arts  they  professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted 
he  understood  as  well  as  they.  He  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to  con* 
vcfsa  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mix  indbcrbninately  with  diem  in 

•  Apptu  in  Syr.  P.  116.  f  A-  M-  ^^^'    ^^^  ^'  ^'  l''^*  * 
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the  places  where  they  were  assembled.  On  these  occaskms,  he  woulif  sit  anè 
driiUL  with  forei8;nen  of  the  meanest  condition  of  life.  Whenever  he  heu^  of 
any  party  of  pmsure  between  young;  people»  he  used  to  go,  without  saying  a 
vrori  to  any  person,  and  ioin  in  all  tneir  wanton  fooleries  ;  would  carouse  and 
sing  with  them,  without  observing  the  least  order  or  decorum.  He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a 
Roman  robe  ;  and  in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen 
the  candidates  do  in  the  election  for  dignities.  He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour 
him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another  ;  and 
sometimes  would  set  up  for  aedile,  and  at  other  times  for  tribune.  After  having 
got  himself  elected,  he  would  call  for  the  Cunile  chair  ;*  when,  seating  him» 
self  in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buying  or  selling  ; 
and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seriousness  and  gravity,  as  if  he  de- 
cided atTairs  of  the  utmost  importance.^  We  are  likewise  told,  that  he  was  very 
much  given  to  drinking  ;  that  h<^  squandered  away  a  great  port  of  his  revenues 
in  excess  and  debauch  ;  and  that  when  intoxicated,  he  would  frequendy  traverse 
the  city,  throwing  away  handfuk  of  money  among  the  populace,  and  cryinj^, 
^  Catch  as  catch  can."  At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  dressed  m 
a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk  without  attendants 
about  the  streets  ;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he 
used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity  under  his  robe 
for  that  purpose.  He  used  often  to  go  and  bathe  hnnself  in  the  puUic  baths 
with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed  such  extravagances,  as  made 
every  bod^  despise  him.  After  what  has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  great  many 
other  particulars.  I  submit  to  the  reader's  judgment,  whether  Antiochus  did  not 
merit  the  tide  or  Senseless,  rather  than  that  of  lUustrious. 

Scarcely  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  when  Jason«  brother  of 
Onias,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother, 
offered  that  prince,  secredy,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  besides  eighty 
more,  fco-  another  article,  upon  condition  that  he  should  appoint  him  high* 
priest.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiation;  and  accordingly  Onias, who  was 
universally  revered  for  his  strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason 
established  in  his  room.  The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  h'ls  an- 
cestors, and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.f 

In  E^pt,  firom  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow,  sister 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  her 
young  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest  care  and  prudence.  | 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenœus,  a  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  that  country  ;  and  ETulseus  the  eunuch  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  king's  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their  emplojrments.  than  they 
senta  deputation  to  demand  Cœlosyria  and  Pdestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns. 
Cleopatra,  who  was  mother  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had 
prevented  them  as  long  as  she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new 
regents  did  not  show  so  much  regard  for  Antiochus.  nor  scruple  to  demand 
of  nim  what  they  believed  their  sovereign's  right  It  is  certain,  that  the  %yp- 
tian  monarchs  had  always  possessed  tne  sovereignty  of  these  provinces  from 
the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  dispossessed  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of 
them,  and  left  them  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  con- 
quest.    They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to  his  breather  Antiochus.§ 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that  in  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  all  countries  after  the  battie  of  Issus,  three  provinces  nad  been 

*  Thif  WM  an  Worj  chair,  whinh  was  allowed  io  Roim  to  oooe  bot  the  elda/  magictralM. 
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mflrigned  to  Ptolemv  Soter  ;  that  himself,  and  hk  saeoesson  to  the  crown  of 
£g^  pt,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of  Paneas,  the  gaining 
of  wnich  had  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to  dispossess  Egypt  of  thoe  pro* 
viDces  ;  that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Ecypt,  to  restore  to  him  at  the  same  time  those  provinces  as  her  dowry  ; 
and  uiat  Uiis  was  the  principal  article  of  the  marriacje  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts  ;  and  pretendedthat.  on  the  contrary  |  in 
the  genera]  division  which  had  been  made  of  Aleiander's  empire,  all  Syriai 
including  Cœlcsyria  and  Palestine,  bad  been  assigned  to  Seleucos  Nicator  ; 
and  that  consef^uentlv  they  belonged  jusdy  to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  With  regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  cleyptians  demanded  back  those  provinces, ne  asserted  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lute chimera.  In  fine,  ailer  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  decide  thou  preteoaioos 
by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age. 
Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of  his  corona- 
tion, accoraing  to  the  Egyptian  custpm.  Antiochus  sent  Apollonius,  one  of 
the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  die  character  of  ambassador,  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  it  in  his  name.  This,  in  out* 
ward  appearance,  was  done  in  honour  of  his  nephew  ;  but  the  real  motive  waS| 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces 
of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  were  takmg  with  regard 
to  diem.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  return  of  Apollonhis,  that  all  things 
were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa.  visited  the  frontiers  of  iSe 
country,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  defending  itself  against  all  the  attacks  of 
the  Egyptians.* 

Id  h»  prqmss,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way.  Jason  and  the  whole  city  ro^ 
ceîved  him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstandmg 
the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem^  he  afterwards  brought  great  calamities  on 
that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phœnida, 
and  after  having  settled  all  things  in  every  place  through  which  he  paned,  he 
returned  to  Antioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome«  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the  senate  for  his  master's  naving  sent  the 
tribute  Later  than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made 
a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases.  He  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  that  prince,  that  the  alliance  and  friendship,  which  had  been  granted  his 
Either,  should  be  renewed  with  him  ;  and  desired  that  the  Romans  would  give 
him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king,  who  valued  himself  on  being  tli^ir  affectionate 
and  faithfiil  ally.  He  added,  that  his  sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great 
favours  he  received  from  the  senate,  from  all  the  youths  of  Rome,  and  from 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  abode  in  that  city,  where  he 
had  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate  made 
an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dismissed  Apollonius  with 
the  highest  marks  of  dbtinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known, 
fix>m  die  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Romans.t 

Jason,  (he  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the 
tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  importance. 
But  that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of  hb  commission,  supplanted  his  brother, 
and  obtained  his  office^  by  offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than  he  did* 
This  new  choice  gave  nse  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts  : 
but  the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  revered,  crowned 
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the  vfhfAe.  Antiochus,  though  so  very  hard  hearted,  however,  lanented  Im 
death,  and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a 
transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  pnncipal  circumstances  of  them, 
because  they  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter 
into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  too 
important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prewrve 
their  beauty.* 

Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius  (irom  the  Egyptian  court,  had 
been  preparing  for  war,  with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  on 
account  of  Cceiosyria  and  Palestine,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it, 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  it  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was 
governed  entirely  by  weak  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what 
terms  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection 
the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were  engaged  in  so  many  affiurs,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour  ;  and  that 
the  war  they  were  canying  on  af^iinst  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  would  liot 
allow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very 
ftivourable  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
these  provinces.! 

In  the  mean  tune,  to  observe  measures  irith  the  Romans,  he  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Cceiosyria 
and  Palestine,  of  whicn  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  engaging  in  a  war  for  the  support  of  his  pretensions  ;  immediately 
after  whith,  lie  put  hhnself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  toward  m 
J&ontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up  wim  his  near  Mount  Casins 
and  Pelqsium,  and  fought  a  batde,  in  which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He 
made  so  good  use  of  his  success,  that  heput  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve 
as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efiorts  the  Egyptians  might  make  to  re- 
cover those  provinces.  This  was  his  fint  expedition  mto  Egypt  ;  after  which, 
without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  yean  he  returned  to  Tyre,  ana 
made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  the  winter-quarters  lor  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jem- 
«alem,  came  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty  in  his 
presence  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.^  The  king  was  ^oing  to  condemn  him. 
but,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  interest  et 
Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  as  fidse  wit- 
nesses ;  ^  an  action,"  says  the  author  of  Maccabees^§  ^  so  very  uniust.tfaat  be- 
fore the  Scythians,  they  would  have  been  judged  innocent."  The  Tyrians, 
touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  inter- 
ment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  governor  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, under  king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  during  the 
minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country  ;  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made  the 
warmest  instances  upon  that  head  ;  but  had  constantly  refused  to  renrd  them, 
from  iustiy  suspecting  their  fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought 
the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  exchequer.  A  rare 
instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at 
his  disposal  !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  the  govem- 
nient  was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  had  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained 
him  great  reputation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some  ilitreat- 
ment  he  met  with  fh>m  the  ministers,  of  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for 
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SO  important  a  service,  he  rebelled  andnst  Ptolemy,  entered  mto  the  service 
of  Andochos,  and  defivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  him.  That  king  re* 
ceived  him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  took  him  into  the  number  of  his  con- 
fidents, made  Urn  governor  of  Cœlosyria  and  Palestine  ;  and  sent  to  Cyprus, 
m  lus  room.  Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  under 
Sostrates.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees.* 

Antiochus  sp^t  the  whole  winter  in  making  firesh  preparations  for  a  se* 
eond  expedition  into  Egypt  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  it,  in- 
vaded that  country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  very  consider- 
able  army,  but  wrthout  success  ;  for  Antiochus  gained  a  second  battle  on  the 
frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusiiun,  and  marched  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt. 
In  this  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  preventeoa 
single  man  from  escaping  ;  but,  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew,  m- 
stead  of  making  use  o£  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  hiauelf  rode  up  and 
down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This 
clemency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  when  he  advanced  into 
the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pay  their  submission  to  him  ; 
90  that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria, 
winch  akme  held  out  against  mm.f 

Plnlometer  was  either  tdien,or  surrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set 
him  at  fuQ  Uberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table  ;  lived,  seemingly,  in 
great  friendslup  ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be  extremely  care* 
fid  of  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  hb  affairs 
as  his  guardian.  But,  when  he  haa  once  possessed  himself  of  the  country, 
under  that  pretext,he  seized  whatever  he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places^  and 
enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians. 

Phil<mieter  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time.  In  the  field,  he  had  aW 
ways  kept  as  fiir  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown  himself  to 
those  who  fixight  for  him  ;  and,  after  the  battle,  submitted  himself.  In  the  most 
abject  manner,  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dnpossessed 
of  10  fine  a  kingdom,  without  making  any  effort  to  preserve  it  !  Tnis,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he 
afterwards  gave  proo6  of  bwtkj  as  to  the  effects  of  his  soft  and  effeminate  edu* 
cation  under  Eulsnis  his  governor.  That  eunuch,  who.  also,  was  his  prime 
innnsler,had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  phmge  him  m  luxury  and  effemi- 
aacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs  ;  and  to  make  himself  as  ne- 
cessary when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as  he  had  been  during  bi» 
minority,  and  thereby  engross  all  power  in  his  own  hands4 

When  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  spread  through- 
out Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  em- 
plojrment  he  had  lost  in  that  country.  He  accordingly  marched  with  some- 
what more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  partisans  in  the  city, made  himself  master  of  it;  drove  out  Menelaus, 
who  withdrew  to  die  citadel,  exercised  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow- 
cHixenB,  and  unmercifiiUy  put  to  death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  nb  eneinie8.§ 

¥nien  advice  of  thb  was  brought  to  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  concluded  that 
the  Jews  had  made  a  general  insurrection^  and  therefore  set  forward  imme- 
diately to  quell  it  The  circumstance  which  roost  exasperated  him  was,  hb 
being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  rejoicings, 
when  a  &lse  report  had  prevailed  of  hb  death.    He  therefore  besieged  me 

•  Pcljb.  ia  JBxeerpt.  VaJea.  p.  196.    S  Maceab.  x.  13.  rm,  8.  it.  99.  at  iiL  38. 
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cHy,  took  h  by  Storm;  and  durinjs;  the  three  days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  the  soidiersy  he  caused  eig:hty  thousand  men  to  be  inhumaaly  biitcb- 
er^  Forty  thousand  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  number  sdd  to 
Ûie  neighbouring  nations. 

But  not  yet  sa^fied,  this  unpious  monarch  entered  forcibly  into  tiie  temple 
as  for  as  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  sacred  places;  even  pollutiog,  by  his  pre- 
sence, the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  him.  After  this, 
adding  sacrileee  to  profanation,  he  carried  away  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the 
table  for  the  show-bread,  the  candlestick  wit  seven  branches,  belonein;  to 
the  sanctuary  ;  all  these  were  of  gold  ;  with  several  other  vases,  utensDs,  and 
nfts  of  kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch 
ladened  wiSi  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  all  which  together  amount^  to 
immense  sums.*  To  complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus.  at  his 
setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  named  Pnilip,a 
man  of  ^reat  cruelty  ;  he  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of  tne  like  barbarous 
dbposition,  governor  of  Samaria  ;  and  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked 
of  the  three,  the  tide  of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed 
to  that  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  been  foretold  to  Jeru- 
salem by  Strang  phenomena  in  the  skies,  which  had  appeared  there,  some 
time  before,  dunng  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men,  some  on  horse* 
back,  and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and  swords,  who,  form- 
ingconsiderable  bodies,  combatted  in  the  air  like  two  armies  in  battle.t 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom  he 
suffered  to  govern  his  king(K)m  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to  them, 
and  therefore  seated  his  youneer  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  fint 
declared  void.^  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  IL 

S'ven^im,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacergetei  :  tne  former  svni- 
ing  Beneficent,  and  the  latter  Malevolent  He  afta-waros  was  called  rhy- 
8Con,  §  or  Tun-bellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating  had  made  him  remarka- 
bly corpulent  ||  Most  historians  mention  him  unc^er  the  latter  epithet  Cineas 
and  Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and  were  ordered  to  use  thdr 
utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  their 
Ibrmer  flourishing  condition.1l 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transactm^,  took  occasion  there- 
upon to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  restor- 
ing the  dethroned  monarch,  but.  in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
of  the  kingdom.  He  defeated  tne  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  near  Pelusium, 
marched  his  foroes  into  Eg3rpt,  and  advanced  direcUy  toward  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king  consulted  his  two  ministi'rs,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  summon  a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  ;  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
on  the  present  exi^cy.  After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this  reso- 
lution ;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus  ;  and 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria 
at  that  time,  should  be  desired  to  employ  thev  meditation  ;  to  which  they  readily 
consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures  of  peace, 
accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same  instructions. 
He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  regaled  them  that  day 
in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make  their  proposals  oo 

•  W«  am  told  in  Um  JlMcabe«g,  Book  II.  ch.  i.  ver.  14.  that  ho  owried  off  iiroa  Uw  tempk  ooIt  «iglite^» 
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the  ittorrow.  The  Achœans  spoke  first,  and  afterwards  the  rest  in  their  turns. 
All  were  unanimous  in  their  accusation  of  Eulaeus  ;  ascribing  the  calamities  of 
the  war  to  bis  maî-administration,  and  to  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Pfailometer. 
At  îbe  same  time,  they  apologized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  ttie  new  kinr, 
and  employed  all  their  powers  of  rhetcvic  to  move  Antiochus  m  his  fovour,  m 
order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Ptolemy  ;  laying  great  stress  on  their  afllmty. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  lie  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  war  ;  took  occasion  fixim  thence  to  enforce  the  rirht  he  had 
to  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine  ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have  related  above  ;  and 
produced  some  authentic  instruments,  which  were  iudged  so  strong,  that  all  the 
membefs  of  this  congress  were  convinced  that  he  had  the  justest  right  to  those 
provbices.  As  to  tl^  conditions  of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another 
opportunity;  promising  them  that  he  would  make  preparations  for  a  solemn 
treaty,  as  soon  as  two  absent  persons,  whom  he  named,  should  be  with  him  ; 
decJanâg.  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step  without  them. 

Aiter  ttiis  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from  thence 
to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege  it  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
and  Cle<4>atra  his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  re» 
presenting  the  calamity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  impl<Ming  the  aid 
of  the  Rmnans.  The  ambassadors  appeared,  in  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time 
in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  affecting.  They  ob- 
served, that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations 
and  kings,  and  that  Antiochus,  particularlv,  had  received  so  many  obligations 
from  than,that,if  diey  would  only  declare  by  thebr  ambasaad<»8jtbat  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  tl^y 
did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from 
Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syna,  :  that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  afford  them 
their  protection,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  bdng  expelled  horn  their  kingdom, 
would  be  immediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome  ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a 
dishonour  on  the  Romans*  should  the  worid  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that 
diey  had  neglected  to  aid  tne  king  and  queen,  at  a  time  when  their  affidrs  were 
80  desperate.* 

The  senate,  moved  with  thdr  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it  wouM 
not  be  f<Mr  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attûn  to  such  a 
height  of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  the  crown  of 
Egypt  to  that  of  S3Fria,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  pot  an  end 
to  me  war.  C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Dechnus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed 
for  this  important  negotiation.  Their  instructions  were,  that  they  should  first 
waôt  upon  Antiochus,  and  afterwards  on  Ptolemv;  should  order  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war:  and 
that,  should  either  of  the  parties  reflise  a  compliance,  the  Romans  would  no 
longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally.  As  the  danger  was  imminent, 
three  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  m  the  senate,  they  set  out  from 
Rmne  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors  amved  in 
£g3rpt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  divisions  between  the 
two  crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  fit)m  thence  to  the  camp 
of  Antiochus.  They  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  an  ac* 
commodation  with  the  king  of  Egypt  ;  strongly  msistine  bn  the  firiendship 
with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long  honoured  them  ;  and  how  nearly  it  con- 
cerned them  to  employ  their  good  ofltces,  in  order  to  setde  a  lasting  peace 
between  them.  As  they  expatiated  consideirablY  on  these  points,  Antiochus 
interrupted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  mat  ^laey  had  no  occasion  te 
make  long  harangues  on  this  subject  ;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder 
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of  the  tiro  brothtn,  whh  whom  he  had  concluded  a  peace, and  ccmtnctedi 
strict  friendship  ;  that,  if  he  were  recalkd  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the 
war  would  be  ended  at  onoe.* 

He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  different  desi^  ;  his  view  bein^ 
only  to  perplex  aflhirs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  resistance 
he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  sieg^  of  which  he  plainly  saw  he  should 
be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  conclude^  that  it  would 
henceforward  be  his  inferest  to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  occasion  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  which  miçht  weaken  them  to  such  a  deme,  that  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  subdue  both  whenever  he  pleased,  ui  this  view 
he  raised  the  siege,  marched  toward  Memphis,  and  gave  Philometer.  in  out- 
ward appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kmgdom,Pelusium  exceptea,  which 
he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matters 
should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  AAer  having  made  these  dbpositioos,  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.t 

Philometer  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargv  into  which  his  indolent 
effeminacy  had^hinged  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  re- 
volutions had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration  enough 
to  see  through  the  design  of  Antiochus  ;  and  that  king's  keeping  possession  of 
Pelusium  entirely  opened  his  eyes.  lie  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of 
Effvpt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re-ent^r  bv  it^  when  his  brother  and  him- 
self should  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance  ; 
and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition.  The  instant,  therefore, 
that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother,  that  ne  desired 
they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordingly  effected,  by  the 
mediation  of  Cleopatra  their  sister,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothers  should 
reign  joindy.  Philometer  returned  to  Alexandria^  Efi^pt  was  restored  to  its 
former  tranquillity,  to  the  gieat  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of 
Alexandria,  who  nad  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  hb  heart,  when  he  declared  that  the  sole  de» 
sign  of  his  coining  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  his  throne,  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled.  But  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  such  thoughts  :  and  I  before  observed,  that  he  conoealed, 
beneath  those  specious  professions,  an  intention  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  afler 
they  should  have  redood  each  other  by  a  war. 

The  brothers  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with  great 
vigour,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the 
Achœans.  The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth.  The  two  kings  reouested 
only  a  thousand  foot  uader  the  command  of  Lycortas^  and  two  hundred  horse 
under  Polybius.  They  had  also  given  orders  for  raising  a  thousand  merce- 
nary troops.  Callicrates,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request 
made  by  the  ambanadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Achaan  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in  any  manner  with  foreign 
affairs  ;  but  that  they  ou^t  to  preserve  their  sokUers,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle  with 
Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among  other  thip^, 
that  Polybius  having  been  the  year  before  with  Marcius.  who  commanded  the 
Roman  army  in  IVlacedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid  which  the  Achsean  league 
had  decreed  to  send  him,  the  consul  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  got 
footinff  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want  the  aid  of  the  allies;  and  therefore 
that  the  Achœans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Besides,  that  as  the  league  was  able,  without  the  least  ineooveniency, 
to  levy  thir^  or  forty  thousand  men,  consequently,  so  small  a  number  as  was 
desired  by  die  Egyptian  princes  would  not  lessen  their  strength.  That  the 
Ach«an  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  they  had  now  of  aid- 
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îof  llienroluii^;  that  it  wouM  be  die  hiçheat  in^radtude  in  them,  to  forger 
the  iavoars  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  their  refusd  on 
this  occaskm  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  al« 
Itance  was  founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  fpranting  the  aid,  CalUcndM 
dknuaaed  iShe  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  lawa^ 
to  debate  on  an  affair  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly.* 

It  therefore  was  held*  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon  ;  and  as  the  memben  were 
on  Ûie  pomt  of  taldne  the  same  resolution^  Callicrates  read  a  fomd  letter  from. 
Q.  Mardusyby  whicn  the  Achseans  were  exhorted  to  employ  their  mediation 
for  terminating  the  war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus  ;  and  in 
consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby  the  Achsean  confederates  agreed 
to  send  only  an  embassy  to  those  princes. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers^ 
he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his 
fleet  early  into  Cjrpms,  to  preserve  the  possession  of  that  island  :  at  the  same 


biiisadors  from  Philometer,  who  told  him^  that  their  sovereign  was  very  sen- 
sîÛe  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus  ;  that  he  4;;onjured  him  not  to 
destroy  his  own  work  b^  employing  fire  and  sword  ;  but,  on  the  contrary^^li^ 
acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throwing  off  the  mask; 
no  kmger  nsed  the  tender  and  affectionate  expressions^  of  which  he  had  till 
dien  been  so  ostentatiously  lavbh,but  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  to 
both.  He  told  the  ambanadors,  that  he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  of 
Cypnis,  with  the  dty  of  Pelusium,  and  all  the  land  tuonç  the  arm  of  the  Nile, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him  for  ever  ;  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
determined  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He  also  fixed  a. 
dayfiir  a  final  answer  to  his  demand.t 

The  tnne  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require  not 
being  made,  he  began  nostmties  ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting 
die  whole  country  through  which  he  passed  ;  and  there  recdved  the  submk- 
noo  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  toward 
Alexandria,  ^h  design  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  made  him  I^Molute  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded m  his  enterprise,  had  he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by  the  Roman 
embassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  had  been  so  long  taking  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go  to 
Çsyp^yhad  kft  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Thf^  landed  at  Alexandria, 
just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  ambassadors  came 
up  with  him  at  Eleusîne,î  which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  kin^ 
seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted  at  Rome,  when 
be  was  a  hostage  in  that  chy,  o^ned  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  as  his  old  friend. 
The  Ronmn,  idi6  did  not  consider  himself,  on  diat  occasion,  as  a  private  man, 
but  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  compli- 
ment, whether  he  spoKe  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him 
die  deoee  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  immediate 
answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said,  that  he  would  examine  the  contents 
of  it  with  his  friends,  and  rive  his  answer  in  a  short  time.    PoçiUus,  enraged 


IkaogfaQf  m  order,  afler  a  moment's  reflection,  repli^Mi,  that  he  would  act  ac- 


*  Pbljrb.  in  Le^t.  Incxii — ici. 
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cording  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then  received  his  civilities,  aid 
behave  afterwards,  in  all  respects,  as  an  old  friend.  How  effectual  was  this 
blunt  loftiness  of  sentiments  avd  expression  !  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words, 
struck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saved  the  king;  of  EgypL* 

The  circumstance  which  made  tne  one  so  bold,  and  the  other  so  submis- 
sive, was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gaineë  by  the 
Romans  over  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  histant,  every  thing 
gave  way  before  them  ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all  princes 
and  nations. 

Antiochus  havine;  lefl  Egypt  at  the  tltne  stipulated,  Popilius  returned  «itb 
his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  anion  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  had  not  been  executed  before.  He  then  crossed  into  Cy- 
prus ;  sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  which  had  eained  a  victory  over  that 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of  Eeypt,  who  hud 
a  just  clahn  to  it  ;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  uie  senate  with 
the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra,their  sister, 
arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said,  *^  that  the  peace 
whidi  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign,  appeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests  ;  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from 
the  gods."  How  grovelling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this  I 
They  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like  extravagant 
strain,  ^'  that  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound  in 
as  gr^t  obligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  to  their  parents,  and 
even  to  the  gods;  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  which  Rome  had 
granted  them,  from  a  very  rrievous  siege  ;  and  re-established  on  the  throne 
of  thdr  ancestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed."  The 
senate  answered,  ''  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
ambassadors  ;  and  that  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him 
for  it"  I  think  this  b  canying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  ashieh  as  posâble. 
With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  it  was  answered,  ^  that  the  senate  were 
very  nrach  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doine  them  some  service  ;  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon 
the  friendshipand  protection  of  the  Romans,  as  the  most  solid  support  of  tneir 
kingdom.''  The  praetor  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  arobassadors  the  usual 
presentis. 

8£CTI0N  III.— rROCBEDINOS  OF  AVTIOCHUS  AGAiNST  THE  JEWS.     HIS  ARMIBS 
tOSE  SIBVEJUL  VICTORIES.     HE  IS  STRUCK  BV  THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  himself  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon  already  as  his 
own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  ofTended  him  in  any  manner,  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  nis  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Palestine,  he  detached 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  gave  to  Apollonius,  with 
orders  to  destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.! 

Apollonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  after  this  city  had  been  taken  by 
Antiochus.  At  his  first  coming,  he  did  not  behave  in  any  manner  as  if  he  had 
received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  before 
he  executed  them*  But  then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the 
synagogues,  and  paying  their  religious  worship  to  the  Creator,  he  put  in  execu- 
tion the  barbarous  comnûssbn  he  had  received  ;  and  setting  ail  his  troops  upon 

*  Ouam  eificax  eit  aDiml  lemômaque  absciica  i^rEvitat  !    Eodem  momento  Sjrrift  ;  refmiB  temit, 
jE^pU  tciit.— Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  4. 
t  A.  H.  S836.    Ant.  J.  C.  168.    1  Maccab.  L  S0*-40.  and  U.  jet,  24^37.    JoMph.  Aotlq.  1.  tSL  «.  ?• 
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tbeiB^  ceuiiBanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men  ;  and  to  seize  all  the  women 
and  children,  in  order  that  they  mig^ht  be  exposed  to  sale.  These  commands 
were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigour.  Not  a  single  man  was  spared  ; 
all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch  that  every  part  of  the 
city  streamed  with  blood.  The  city  was  afterwards  plundered  ;  and  set  fire 
to  itf  several  parts,  after  all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They 
demotiahed  such  parts  of  the  houses  as  were  still  standin|[  ;  and,  with  the  ruins, 
biult  a  strong  foft  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  ci^  of  David^  opposite 
to  the  temple,  which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  mto  it,  to 
awe  the  whole  Jewish  nation  ;  they  made  it  a  good  depot  of  arms,  furnished 
with  good  magazines,  where  they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder 
of  the  city. 

From  hence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  woiahip  the  true  God  in 
the  temple  ;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  both  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifices,  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and 
acbre  him  there. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  published  a  decree,  by 
which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their 
ancient  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages  ;  to  profess  the  same 
religion  with  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  after  the  same  manner 
as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  glanced  neverthe- 
less cMefly  at  the  Jews,  whom  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  to- 
gether whh  their  religion.  ' 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  intendants  into 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in  execution  ; 
and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  to  which  they 
were  to  con/brnr. 

The  «entiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed  not 
to  have  been  aflected  with  the  chanj;e  of  their  worship,  or  gods,  they  however 
were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  mnovation  in  religious  matters.  No  people 
seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not 
to  be  Jews  ;  and  desired  that  their  temple,  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which, 
till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,!  might  hencefor- 
ward be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  An- 
tiochus received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy- 
governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian 
Jupiter,  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their  God  and 
their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  king  or  ms  officers,  or,  ft'om  inclination  and  liber- 
tinism, changed  also  their  religion.  From  these  different  motives,  man^r  fell 
from  Israel  ;|  and  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked  step,  join- 
ing themselves  with  the  king's  forces^became,  as  is  but  too  common,  greater 
persecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens  themselves  employed 
to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  intendant  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  that  the  king's 
decree  was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Athensus,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  who, 
for  that  reason,  was  judeed  a  fit  person  to  invite  those  nations  to  join  in  it. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  b^;an  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  up  to  thé  God  of  Israel,  and  suf^ressmg  ail  the  observances 

*  MRCcab.  i.  41—64.  anda  Maecab.  vi.  1—7.  JoBeph.  Antiq.  1.  xsii-  c.  7. 
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of  the  Jewish  law.  They  poDuted  the  temple  in  such  a  manner, thai  it  watno 
lon^r  fit  for  the  service  or  God  ;  prbikned  the  sabbaths  and  other  fartÎTals; 
forbade  the  circumcision  of  children;  carried  off  and  burned  all  the  copies  of 
the  law  whenever  they  could  find  them  ;  abolished  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  found  to  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The  Ssrrian  soldiers,  and  the  b- 
tendant  who  commanded  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  wfaoch  the  Jews 
were  converted  to  die  relig;ion  professed  by  the  sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation*  altan  and  chapels, 
filled  with  idols,  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  dty,  and  sacred  groves  were 

Slanted.  They  set  officers  over  these^  who  caused  all  the  people  to  offer  sacri- 
ces  in  them  every  month,  the  day  ofthe  month  in  which  the  knur  was  bom, 
who  made  ihem  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  other  uqclean  animals,  sacrmoed  ther& 
One  of  these  officers,  named  Apelles  came  to  Modin,  the  residence  of  Mal- 
tathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  zealous  for  the 
law  of  God.  He  was  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Simon,  firom  whose  Ihther, 
Asmoneus,  the  family  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons, 
all  brave  men,  and  nred  with  as  ardenta  zeal  for  the  law  of  God  as  himself. 
These  were  Joannan^mamedGaddis  ;  Simon,  sumamed  Thasi  ;  Judas,  sur* 
named  Maccabeus  ;  Eleazar,  called  Abaron  :  and  Jonathan,  called  Appbus» 
On  arriving  at  Modin,  Appelles  assembled  tfie  mhabitants,  and  explamed  to 
them  the  purport  of  hb  commission.  Directing  hhnself  afterwards  to  Matta- 
thias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the  kin^s  orders  ;  in  hopes 
that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  tnerest  of  the  inha* 
bitants  to  foHow  his  example.  He  promised,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance,  the 
kmg  would  rank  htm  in  the  number  of  his  firiends^  and  appomt  him  a  membo'of 
his  coundl  ;  and  that  he  and  hissons  should  beraised.by  theeourt,to  the  greaf* 
est  honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey  king  Anti- 
ochus.  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon  the  law  of  their  forefathers, 
and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  he.  his  children,  and  hb  brothers,  would  adhere 
for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  or  God.* 

After  having  made  thb  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  ahar  which 
the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  injunction, 
fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a  just  and  holy  m- 
dignation,  he  fell  upon  the  apostate,  and  killed  him  :  after  this,  being  as^rted 
bjT  Ins  sons,  and  some  others  who  iomed  them,  he  also  killed  the  king's  com- 
mbsioner,  and  all  hb  followers*!  Havinfr  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  standard 
by  thb  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  Ae  city,  ^  Whoever  b  zealous  of  the 
law^  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let  him  follow  me."  As  he  now  had  as- 
sembled hb  whole  family,  and  all  wno  were  truly  zealous  for  the  wor^p  of 
God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed 
bv others:  so  that  aQ  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled, in  alitdednde,  with  peo- 
ple who  iled  htm  the  persecution.       . 

At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attackedbn  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  of  violating  the 
holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  su&red 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon  became  sensible,  that  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  was  not  bmdme  on  persons  hi  such  imminent  danger.6 

Advice  behig  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  hb  decrees  were  not  so  unplichly 
obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  ail  other  nations,  he  went  thither  in  person,  in  order 

•  £td  oBMt  gttBlti  regt  «Aalioelw  «bcafaat.  nt  4ifM4tl  awqwaqw  a  MmMi  tofU  patiwa  ■mmi—,  «t 
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to  ter  them  put  in  (eyeaiâon.  He  then  exerdaed  the  most  horrid  cnaeltie» 
over  aB  sudi  Jews  af  refused  to  abjure  their  rdigioa  ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest. 
by  tiie  dread  of  tiie  like  inhuouin  treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  requirea 
Of  them.*  At  this  time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleasar;  of  the  mo- 
dier  and  her  seven  sonsi  commonly  called  the.  Maccabees.  Although  their 
history  is  univeisally  known,  they  appear  to  me  so  imptxtant,  and  relate  so 
neaify  to  Andodius,  whose  ufe  I  am  now  writing,  that  1  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  toomilk.  I  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  aunost  the  very  words  of  the 
Scnpture.t 

Hie  extreme  violence  of  the  penecution  occasioned  many  to  fell  away  : 
but,  on  the  other  side^  several  continued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suffer  deatti. 
radber  than  pollute  themsdves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleaaar  was  one  of 
the  moit  iflitttriotts  amonr  thcve.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  ^ean 
of  Me,  and  a  doctor  of  me  law,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  series  of 
spolie»  iunooence.  He  was  commanded  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavours 
were  used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  Us  mciitli.  But,  Ele»- 
car  piefemn|p  a  dorious  death  to  a  criminal  ufe,  went  voluntarily  to  execution  ; 
and  persevering  m  his  resolute  patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the 
htw,  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present^  moved  with  an  unjust  compassion,  took  him 
aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  such  meats  as 
hevras  allowed  to  eat;  in  order  that  it  might  be  imagina,  that  he  had  eaten 
of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,  pursuant  to  the  kinr's  command  ;  and  by  that 
means  save  hk  life.  But,  Eleazar  considering  cnly  what  great  age,  the  noble 
and  seneroas  tentiments  he  was  bom  with,ancrthe  ufe  of  purity  and  innocence 
whioi  he  had  ledJfrnm  his  infancy^  required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the 
ordkiances  of  the  holv  law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to 
what  was  denped  of  hun.  *^  It  would  be  sharoeftil,"  said  he  to  them,  ^^  for  me, 
at  this  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice  ;  as  many  vouag  men,  upon  the  supposition 
that  Eleasar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the  principles  or  the  hea- 
thens, would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  should  nave  employed 
to  pienrve  the  short  remains  of  a  corrupdhlè  life;  and  thereby  I  should  dis- 
honour my  old  age,  and  expose  it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  suppose 
I  should  by  that  means  avoid  the  punishment  of  men,  I  could  never  fly  ^m 
the  hand  of  the  Ahnighty,  neithor  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  if  I  my  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of 
old  age  ;  and  still  leave  behind  me,  for  the  unitation  of  young  people,  an  ex- 
ample of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering  patiently  an  honourable  death, 
lor  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws."  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended 
hia.  speedi,  than  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers  who  attended  him, 
and  who  hitherto  had  behaved  with  some  humanity  toward  him,  p^rew  furious 
upon  what  he  had  said,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pnde.  When 
the  tonnents  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  ventecl  a  deep  sigh, 
and  sakL  ^  Q  Lord  !  thou  who  art  possessed  .of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou  seest 
that  I,  wno  could  have  delivered  myself  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  ago- 
nies in  my  body,  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee." 
Thus  died  this  noly  man  ;  leaving,  by  his  death^  not  only  to  the  young  men, 
hot  to  his  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother,  were  seixed  ;  and  king  An- 
dochns  would  force  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  contrary  to  theit  law,  by  causing 
their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren  said  to  him,^^hat  is  it  thou  woddst  ask  or  have  of  us  ?  We  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave 
to  oqr  forefathers."  The  king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered 
bfaien  pans  and  cauldnms  to  be  heated;  ana,  when  they  were  red,  he  caused 
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the  tongfue  of  that  man  who  had  spoken  first  to  be  cut  off;  had  the  skm  tarn 
from  his  head,  and  the  extremities  of  hb  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  before  his  mo- 
ther and  his  brethren.  After  beinc  mutilated  ia  every  part  of  his  body,  he 
was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  tried  in  the  pan.  Wbiie  these  variety  of 
tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him,  his  brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted  each 
other  to  die  courageously,  saying,  "  The  Lord  God  will  have  regard  to  truth  ; 
he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song." 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken  ;  and,  after  the  hair 
of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  he  would 
eat  of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him  ;  otherwise,  that  all  hb  limbs 
should  be  severed  from  his  body.  But  he  answered  in  the  language  of  hb 
country,  ^'  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your  commands."  He  was  tneo  tortured 
in  the  same  manner  as  hb  brothers.  Being  ready  to  expire^  he  spoke  thus 
to  the  king,  *^  Wicked  pruice,you  bereave  us  of  thb  terrestnal  life;  but  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of  hb  laws,  will  one  day 
raise  iis  up  to  everlasdng  life." 

They  now  proceedeato  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his 
toneue,  which  ne  did  immediately  ;  and,  afterwards,  stretching  forth  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  ^  I  received  these  limbs 
from  heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  ; 
from  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes  that  he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me." 
The  king  and  all  his  foUowers  were  astonbhed  at  the  intrepidity  of  thb  young 
man,  who  scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  cruelty. 

Tiie  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and.  being  ready  to  cfie,  he 
said  to  the  monarch,  ''  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because 
we  hope  that  God  will  restore  us  to  life  at  the  resurrection  ;  but  you,  O  king] 
will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  while  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Antiochus,  '^  You  now 
act  according  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  because  you  are  invested  with 
absolute  human  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  man.  But  do  not  imagine 
that  God  has  forsaken  our  nation.  Wait  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the 
wondrous  effects  of  his  power  ;%nd  in  what  manner  he  will  torment  yourself 
andyour  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  ^  Do  not 
deceive  yourself:  it  b  tnie,  indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite 
tortures  which  we  now  suffer  :  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hopes  of 
impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  war  against  God  himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  that  she  had  in  God^ 
beheld,  with  incredible  resolution,  all  ner  seven  sons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  pathetic  discourse,  and, 
uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them, 
'^  I  know  not  in  what  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb  ;  for  it  was  not 
I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and  with  life, nor  formed  your  members;  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fashioned  men,  and  who  gave 
being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in 
return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to  hb  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youneest  son.  Antiochus  be^an  to  exhort  him  to 
a  compliance  ;  assurinj^  him,  wiui  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches 
and  power,  and  rank  hun  in  the  number  of  his  favourites^  if  he  would  forsake 
the  laws  or  hb  forefathers.  But  the  youth,  being  insensible  to  all  these  pro- 
mues, the  king  called  his  mother^  and  advised  her  to  inspire  the  child  with 
salutary  counseb.  This  she  promised  ;  and,  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing 
at  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  him,  in  her  native  language,  '^  Son,  have 
pity  on  me  ;  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine  momhs  in  my  womb  ;  who  for  three 
years  fed  you  with  milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up  ever  since.  I 
conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  they 
contain,  and  firmly  to  believe  that  God  formed  them  all,  as  well  as  man.  Fear 
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net  that  cruel  executkmer;  but  show  vourself  worthy  of  your  brethren,  by 
submitting  cheerfully  to  death  ;  in  order  that»  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may 
rec^ve  you^  together  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glorv  which  awaits  us." 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  ittanner,  the  voung  child  cried  aloud,  ^'  What 
is  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the  law 
wide»  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  wlK>m  flow  all  tne  calamities, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been  afflicted,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand 
of  ûie  Almighty.  Our  sufierings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins  :  but,  if  the 
Lord  our  G(xl,to  punish  us,  was  for  a  little  tinie  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will 
be  appeased,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  But  as  for  you,  the  most 
wicked,  the  most  impious  of  men.  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  vain  hopes.  You 
shall  not  escape  the  judgment  of  the  Creator,  who  is  all-seeing  and  omniix>- 
tent  As  to  my  brothers,  after  having  suffered  for  a  moment  the  most  cruel 
torments,  they  taste  eternal  joys.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have  set 
me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  my  forefathers  :  and  I 
beseech  Ood  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  to  our  nation  ;  to  force  you,  by  wounds 
and  tortures  of  every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the  only  God  ;  and  that  his 
anger,  which  has  justly  fallen  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and 
that  of  my  brethren." 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to  bear  these  insuks,  caused 
this  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievously  than  the  rest.  Thus  he  died  in 
the  same  holy  manner  as  his  breduren.  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  God. 
At  last  the  mother  also  suffered  death. 

Mattathias,  before  he  died,  sent  (or  his  five  sons  ;  and  after  exhorting  them 
to  fight  valianUy  for  the  law  of  God  against  their  persecutors,  he  appointed 
Judas  for  Ûieir  general,  and  Simon  as  president  of  the  council,  tie  afterwards 
died^  and  was  interred  at  Moditt  in  the  burying  place  of  his  ancestors,  all  the 
faitfafiiJ  Israelites  shedding  floods  of  tears  at  his  death.* 

Antiochu&  findin|f  that  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus,  and 
conquered  Macedoma,had  solemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  situated 
on  the  riyer  Strymon,  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  spectacle  exhibited  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch.  He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent  to  all  places  to 
invite  w  spectators,  and  drew  together  prodigkius  multitudes.  The  games 
were  celebrated  with  incredible  pomp^  cost  inunense  sums,  and  lasted  several 
days.  The  part  he  there  acted.  dùnng[  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every 
respect  to  die  character  given  him  by  Daniel,!  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contempti- 
ble man,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad  actions  before 
that  infinite^  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  them  all  :  and  many  of  tnern  were  so  much 
disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unwor^y  of  a 
prince,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refused 
to  go  any  more  to  the  feast  to  which  he  invited  diem.£ 

He  had  scarcely  ended  the  solemnizatran  of  these  games,  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  have  an  eye 
on  die  acdons  of  Antiocbus.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a 
reception,  that  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  with  regard  to 
hhn,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  with  respect  to  what 
had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even  blamed  those  who  spread  such  reports 
of  him.  Antiochus,  besitles  other  civilities,  quiUed  his  palace  to  make  room 
ibr  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  train,  and  was  even  coing  to  resign  his  crown 
to  him.  The  ambassador  should  have  been  politician  enough  to  suspect  all 
these  caresses  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  AntFochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time, 
how  he  might  best  revenge  himself  on  the  Romans  ;  but  he  disguised  his  senti- 
ments, in  order  to  gain  time,  and  enaUe  him  to  carry  on  his  preparations.§ 
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While  AntioGfaus  was  amtBing  hinuelf  with  ctMtntàâg  fames  at  D^tee, 
Judas  was  acting  a  very  difierent  part  in  Judea.  After  having  levied  a»  army, 
he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw  strong  garrisons  into  them, 
and  thereby  awed  the  whole  country.  Apolkmhis,  who  was  governor  of  Sa- 
maria under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be  able  to  check  m  progress,  and 
accordingly  marched  directly  against  him,  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a 
oeat  slau|;hter  of  his  troops.  Sertm,  another  commander,  who  liad  flatteted 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  hb  master  had  received,  met 
with  the  like  fate  ;  and  was  also  defeated  and  killed  m  the  battle.* 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  was  ejta» 
perated  to  fiiry.  He  inunediately  assembled  all  his  troops,  which  formed  a 
mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destrov  the  whole  Jewish  natkm,  and  to  setde 
other  people  in  their  country.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had 
not  sufficient  sums  in  his  treasury,  having  exhausted  them  in  the  foaioh  ei* 
peases  he  had  lately  been  at.  For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend 
the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  aU  the  plana  he 
had  fonned  for  the  immediate  execution  of  that  design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Besides  this,  he  had 
been  extravagantly  profuse  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in  the  presents 
which  he  bestowed  on  individuals,  and  whde  bodies  of  men.  He  would  often 
throw  his  money  abundantly  among  his  attendants  and  others  :  sometimes  in 
I>roper  season,  hot  most  frequently  without  sense  or  reason.t  On  theseocca* 
stons  he  verified  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  of  mm,  that  he  should 
**'  scatter  aaoong  them  the  prey  and  spoil. «f  riches  ;'t  and  the  anihor  of  the 
Maccabees  says,  that  he  had  been  exceeding  liberal,  and  had  ^  abounded 
above  the  kings  that  were  before  him.''i  We  are  uAd  by  AthenseusJI  that  the 
circumstances  which  enaUed  him  to  ciefray  so  prodigious  an  expense,  were 
first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made 
Philometer  m  his  minority  ;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  amona  his  friends 
by  way  of  free  gifts  ;  lasUy,  which  was  the  most  considerable  arti<»e,  the  phm«- 
der  of  a  great  nurabier  of  templet,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  Invaded. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  wai^t  of  money  reduced  mm,  others  «raae, 
according  to  Daniel's  prcphecy.  ^  from  the  tidinca''  which  came  to  him  ^  out 
of  the  East  and  out  of  the  North.''ir  For  northward,  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia, 
had  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  Persia,  which  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the 
regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  There,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  dominions, 
allthinffs  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance, 
by  which  the  ancient  customs  of  so  man^  of  his  subjects  were  abolished,  and 
those  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  tbek 
stead.**  These  things  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  lo  the  payments, 
which  till  then,  had  been  very  regular  throughout  that  vast  and  ricn  empicei 
and  had  always  supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defravtbe  necessary  expenses» 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  bs  a  multitude  of  others,  he  resolved 
to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts  ;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  armica 
to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  royal  blood,  in  order  that  he  might  subdue  the 
Jews;  and  to  march  the  other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into  Persia,  to  re»- 
instate  the  affairs  of  those  provinces  in  their  former  flourishing  condition.  He 
accordingly  left  Lysias  the  government  of  all  tire  countries  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  care  of  his  son's  education,  who  afterwards  was  called 
Antiochus  Eupater,  he  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age.  After  pasang 
Mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  marched  ftt)m  thence  mto  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have  no 
ether  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  province,  and  those  in  its 
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He  fondly  flattered  famuelAthat  he  there  ihould  find  nuns 

^    t  to  611  his  coffersy  and  rdnstate  all  his  aiahi  upon  their  fenner  pro^ 

penms  foundations.* 

While  he  was  formmf  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was  meditatiAf  how  he  mif  hi 
best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially  those  which  related 
to  the  Jews.  The  kine  had  commanded  him  to  extirpate  them«80  as  not  to 
leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country  ;  which  he  intended  to  peoph^  with  other 
inhabitanlB^and  to  distribute  the  lands  among  them  by  lot  He  thouf  ht  it 
necessary  kht  him  to  make  the  more  despatch  in  this  expeditioi^  because  advice 
was  daily  brought  him,  that  the  arms  of  Judas  made  rapid  progress,  and  m» 
treaaed  in  strength,  by  taking  all  the  fortresses  which  he  apprMÎched. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea,  seemg  the  success  at 
Judas,  had  sent  escoresses,  with  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Aucron,  governor 
of  Cœlosyria  and  Palestine,  on  which  Judea  depended;  and  had  preMed  \aaff 
by  letter,  to  emplo]^  such  measures  as  might  bât  support  the  interests  of  their 
common  sovereign  in  this  important  conjuncture.  Macron  had  communicated 
h^  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias.  A  resolution  was  tlierefore  immediately 
taken  to  send  an  army,  of  which  Pti^my  Macron  was  appointed  generab» 
nmo,  inio  Judea.  He  appointed  Nicanor,  his  intimate  friend,  his  Ueulenanl- 
general  ;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  Georgias, 
a  vetanan  officer  of  consummate  experience,  to  assist  him.  Accordingly  they 
entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy  with  the  rest  of  the 
foices  intended  (or  that  expedition.  The  armies,  when  jcNned,  came  and  en- 
camped at  Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  ma 
seven  thousand  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  merchants 
who  came  to  pordhase  the  slaves,  who.  it  was  supposed^  would  certainly  be 
taken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  nad  flattered  hunself  with  the  hopes  of  lev}'- 
iag  larme  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the  two  Uiousand  ta- 
lents, iMiich  the  king  still  owed  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty 
of  Sipylus,  pubUshM  a  proclamation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring, 
that  aU  the  prisoners  taken  in  that  war,  should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  nmetv 
for  a  talent.  A  resolution  had  indeed  been  taken,  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  male 
adults  ;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity  ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above  mentionecL  would  have  sold  exactly  for 
the  sum  in  question.  The  merchants,  therefore,  nnding  this  would  be  a  very 
ivofitable  araele  to  them,  as  it  was  a  very  low  price,  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
and  brought  considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  a  thousand,  all 
of  ùnem  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  thisoo- 
canon,  without  including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  th^  should  want  to 
look  aner  the  captives  they  intended  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  his  orethren.  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  they  were  direat* 
ened,  by  the  approach  or  so  powerful  an  array,  which  they  knew  had  been 
commanded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved  to  make  a  very 
vigorous  defence  ;  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty  ;  nnd  either 
to  conquer,  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Accordinriv  they  divided  the  six  thousand 
men  under  their  command  Into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  three  others 
to  his  brethren.  He  ai^r  wards  marched  them  to  Maspha.  there  to  ofier  together 
their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  He  made  choice  of  this  place,  because,  as  Jerusa- 
km  was  in  the  hands  of  then*  enemies,  and  the  sanctuary  trampled  upon,  they 
cottkl  not  assemble  in  it  to  solemnize  that  religious  act  ;  and  Maspmi  seemed 
the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God  was  worshipped  there  before 
the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

•  J  Maeedi.  Hi.  si— «0.  «t  ir.  1—3».  3MMC«b.  iriiL  8— SS.  Joseph.  Aotif .  1.  tii.  1. 11.  ApnM.  ûi 
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Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  numbers  on  each  side  being 
very  miequal,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.*  They  agreed, 
however,  in  ont^  point,  viz.  both  were  firmly  persuaded  they  should  gaui  the 
victory  ;  the  one  because  they  had  a  mighty  army  of  well  disciplined  troc^M, 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals  ;  the  other,  because  they  put 
their  whole  trust  in  the  God  of  armies.f 

After  proclamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the  law,  that  those  who 
had  built  a  house  tfzat  year,  or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid, 
had  liberty  to  ret/re,t  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  men. 
But  this  valiant  captain  of  the  people  of  God,  resolutely  determined  to  fight 
the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy  with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the 
issue  to  Providence,  advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the 
enemy,  and  told  hb  soldiers,  after  having  animated  them  by  all  the  motives 
which  the  present  conjuncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  eive  the  Syrians 
batde  on  the  morrow^  and  therefore  that  they  must  prepare  for  it. 

BuL  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gorgias  had  been  detached 
from  tne  enemy ^  camp  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horsetail  chosen 
troops,  and  that  he  was  marching  a  by-way,  through  which  the  apostate  Jews 
led  him,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  night  ;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  macfe  use  of  that  very  stratagem 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ  against  hino.  and' was  successful  in  iu 
For,  raising  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  on  the  baggage,  he  marched 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weakened  by  the  best  troops  having  been  de- 
tached from  it  ;  and  spread  such  terror  and  confusion  in  every  part  of  it,  that 
after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  fied,  and  left  him 
the  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Grorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  detachment,  Judas,  like 
a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  tog*4her,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  disperse 
for  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body 
also.  He  was  successful  without  coming  to  a  battle  ;  for  Gorgias,  after  failing 
to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  die  moun- 
tains, whither  he  supposed  he  nad  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp  ;  and 
finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  soldiers  scattered  and  fiying  away,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  them  in  order  ;  so  that  these  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fled  also.  Judas,  and  the  men  under  his  command,  then  pursued  them 
vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  occasion,  tnan  they  had 
before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  left  dead  on  the  fidd, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  fled  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to  plunder  the  camp, 
where  they  met  with  immense  booty  ;  and  great  numbers  who  were  come  as 
to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves  taken  prisoners,  and  sold. 
The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  solemnized  in  the  most  relipous  man« 
ner.  The  Hebrews, on  that  occasion-gave  themselves  up  to  a  holy  ioy  :  and 
unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  signal  deliver- 
ance he  had  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the  human 
arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of 
battle  dependa.  It  is  evident,  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness. '^  How  can  we,"  says  he  to  the  Almighty,  before  the  battle,  '^  stand  be- 
fore them,  unless  thou  thyself  assbtest  us  P''^  And  it  is  as  eviden't  âiat  he  was 
no  less  firmlv  persuaded  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  ^  "  The  victory,'^  he  had 
said  above,  ^  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  from  heaven 
that  all  our  strength  comes."  But  although  Judas  had  so  entire  a  confidence 
in  God,  he  employed  all  those  expedients  which  the  most  experienced  and 
bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.  •  How  excellent  a 

'^  Judfci,  SX.  1.  t  1  KiofifTu.  !>.  %  Deutsx.  S.Ike, 
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pattern  have  we  here  for  generak  !  To  pray  with  humility,  became  all  things 
depend  on  God  ;  and  to  act^witii  vig^our,a8  if  all  things  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encouraeed  by  the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  and  rehiforced 
by  a  greater  number  of  troops  whom  this  success  brought  to  him,  employed 
the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Know- 
ing that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  lieutenants  of  Antiochus,  were  raismg 
troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  batde, 
and  lulled  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.* 

Lysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  th^  arras  of  Antiochus  had  met  with 
in  Judea,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  in  great 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  king  had  a  strong 
desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  new  exp^ 
dition  against  the  Jews.  '  He,  accordingly,  levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  all  chosen  troops  ;  and,  putting  himself  at  their 
bead,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  me  whole  country, 
and  to  destroy  ^11  the  inhabitants.! 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  toward  the 
fix>ntiers  of  Idumaea.  Judas  advanced  toward  him,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he  engaged 
the  enemy  with  his  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  killed  five  thousand  of  them, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lyiias,  dismayed  at  the  surprising  valour  of  the 
Jews,  who  fought  with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back 
his  conquered  somy  to  Antioch  ;  intending  to  return  and  attack  them  again 
the  next  year,  with  a  still  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

Judas  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  Lysias,  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunhy,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  the  sanc- 
tuary firom  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again  to  the  service  of  God. 
This  solemn  dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  delivery  that  God  had  vouchsafed  them  ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
anniversary  of  it  should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations, 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  them  ;  and 
resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people.^ 

This  prhice  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not  been  re- 
gularly paid.  He  was  informed,  that  Ely  mais  was  thought  to  abound  with 
riches  ;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which  Polybius  says  was 
dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according  to  Appian,  prodigious  sums  were 
laid  up.  He  went  thither,  with  a  design  to  take  the  city,  luid  phmder  the 
temple,  as  he  had  before  done  Jerusalem.  But  his  design  b«'ing  made  known, 
tibe  country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their 
temple,  and  gave  him  a  shan^eful  repulse.  Antiochus,  thunderstruck  at  this 
dis^ace,  withdrew  to  Ecbatana.§ 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that  place  of  the  defeat 
of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out 
widi  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadfiil  ef> 
fects  of  his  wrath  ;  venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and  breathing 
only  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition  toward  Baby- 
lonia, which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  expresses  came  to  bun  with  advice  of  the 
defeat  of  Lysias,  and  alsp.  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down 
the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in  it,  and  r^-established  their  ancient 
worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  He  immediately  commanded  his 
charioteers  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity  to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
horying-place  of  the  whole  Jewiâi  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabi- 

•  2  Maccab.  viii.  30—33. 
t  A.  H.  SSS9.     Ant.  J.  C.  IftS     1  Maccab.  W.  36—35.    Joseph.  Aatiq.  1.  xii.  e.  11. 
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tant  in  h.  He  had  icarodv  uttered  that  blaspbemois  expreaiion,  whea  he 
'«ras  struck  by  the  hand  of  Uod.  He  was  seized  wkh  incredible  pains  in  hk 
bowds,  and  the  most  excessive  panes  of  the  cholic.  ^  Thus  the  murderer 
and  blasphemer/' says  the  author  or  the  Maccabe^/^  having  suffered  most 
grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a  strange 
country,  m  the  mountains." 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock  :  so  far  from  h,  tibat. 
suffering  himself  to  be  Jnirried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  fuiy,  ana 
breathing  aothînif  but  vengeance  aj^ainst  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  (or  proceed» 
iag  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  loumey.  But  as  his  horses  were  numing 
forward  impetuously,  be  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thoreby  bruised,  in  a  -very 
grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body;  so  that  his  attendants  were  forced 
to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments.  Worms 
crawled  from  every  part  of  him  ;  his  flesh  feU  awav  piecennieal,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  Umaelf 
unable  to  bear  it,''  It  is  meet," says  he,  '^  to  be  subject  unto  God;  and  man 
who  is  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  irere  a  god."*  Acknow* 
ledring  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because 
of  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  pronoised  to  exert  bis  ut- 
most liberality  toward  his  chosen  people  ;  to  enrich,  with  precious  gifts,  the 
holy  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  plundered;  to  fomish^  from  his  re» 
venues,  the  suras  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  ;  to  turn 
Jew  himself:  and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  piiblisb 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  He  hoped  to  calm  the  wrath  of  God  by  these 
mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present  affliction,  and  the  fear  of 
future  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not  torn  his  heart.  But,  adds  the 
author  m  quesuon,  ^  This  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no 
more  would  have  mercy  upon  him."t  Thus  this  murderer  and  blasphemer, 
names  which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of  Dhtttn* 
ous,  which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck  p  a  dreadfiil  man* 
ner,  and  treated  as  he  treated  others,  nnished  an  jmpious  life  by  a  miserable 
death.! 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  hmi 
from  his  infancy  ;  was  his  favourite,  ancf  bestowed  on  him  Uie  regency,  of  S3râ^ 
during  the  minority  a(  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He  put  into  hb  hands 
the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  rovahy  ;  ex« 
hortinç  him,  especially,  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  give  hnn  such  an 
education  as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  Ins  sal^* 
jects  with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  their 
children  till  thev  are  near  their  end  ;  and  that,  alter  having  set  them  a  auite 
different  example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  me  king's  body  to 
be  conveyed  to  Antioch.    This  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

SBCTIOir  IV. — PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  RELATING  TO  ANTI0CHU8  EPIFBANES. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  people  of  God, 
who  formed  the  Jewish  church,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  tvpe  of  the 
Antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  thurch  ;  the  prophe* 
des  of  Daniel  expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  men* 
tioned  in  them.  This  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  relates  to 
his  wars  in  Ec^pt  and  the  other  to  the  persecution  carried  on  by  him  against 
the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these  separately,  and  unite  together  the  varioiQ 
places  where  mention  is  made  of  them. 
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I.  THS  WARS  or  ANTI0CHU8  BPll^lUllKS  AOÂimiT  EOTPTy  rOBKTOLO  BT  DAMISL 

TRK  FBOFRBT. 

**  And  hi  his  (Seleucus  Philopator's)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to 
whom  they  shall  not  five  the  honour  of  the  kmfdom  :  but  he  shall  come  in 
peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.'^  This  verse,  which  pomt» 
out  the  accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

^  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  thev  (the  Syrians)  be  overflown  be- 
fore him,'' Antiochus  Eplphanes,'^  and  shall  be  broken  ;  yea^alio  the  prince 
of  the  covenant.''t  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus,  and  b»  adherents,  as 
aba  those  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed  designs  against  Syria,  were 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes,  and  dispersed  by  the  arrival 
of  Antk>cbos,  whose  presence  disconcerted  all  their  projects.  By  the  "  prince 
of  the  covenant,"  we  maV  suppose  to  be  meant,  either  Heliodorus.  the  chief 
of  the  coQspiFators,  who  had  killed  Seleucus  ;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
kiog  of  f^gypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjecU,  when  he 
was  meditating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  power» 
fid  adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

The  prophet,  m  the  following  verses,  points  out  deariy  the  four  difierent 
expéditions  of  Antiochus  mto  Egypt* 

FIBST  BXPBDITION  09  ANTIOCBVB  INTO  BOTPT. 

^  And  after  the  league  made  with  him.''  with  Ptolemy  Philometer  his  nephew, 
king  of  Egypt,  ^  he  shall  work  deceittuUy  ;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall 
become  strong  with  a  small  people.''^  Antiochus,  though  he  was  already  de» 
tennined  on  the  war/*  yet  he  shall  assume  a  specious  appeacànce  of  friendship 
for  the  king  of  Egypt.''  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to  M^oi^is,to  be  present 
at  the  banquet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  agreeable  to  him.  But  soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defending  his  nephew^ 
be  maroied  into  Egypt»  with  a  small  army,  m  comparison  of'4hose  which  he 
levied  afterwards.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Pelusium.  Antiochus  was 
strongest,  that  is,  victorious,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tyre.  Such  was  the 
end  of  his  first  expedition. 

8BCOND  EXPEDITION  OP  ABTIOCHUS  IBTO  BOTPT. 

^  He  shall  enter  peaceably,  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province," 
^lOrpt,^  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers 
wain  ;  be  shall  scatter  among  them,"  his  troops^  ^  the  ptey  and  spoil  and 
riches  j  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  hb  devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even 
for  a  time."^ 

"  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  aeainst  the  kins;  of  the 
South,"  of  Egypt,  '^  with  a'gieat  army,  and  the  king  of  uie  South  shall  be  s|v- 
red  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  ana  mighty  army,  but  he  shall  not  stand  ; 
for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him."|| 

*^  Yea,  they  that  feed  on  the  nortion  of  his"  the  king  <^  Egypt's  ^  meat,  shall 
destroy  bin,  and  his  army  shall  overflow  {  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain.^'T 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  the  second  ezpe- 
didon  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt  ;  his  mirhty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the 
rich  spoils  he  carried  from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  he  be- 
gan to  practise  with  resard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus.  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations  for  a 
second  expedition  into  Èjmpt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit  ^  Wnerefore,  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great  multi- 
tude, with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy.  And 
made  war  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  :  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
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fled;  and  many  were  wounded  to  death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof."* 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy  of  this 
erent. 

*'  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him  ;'' 
Ptolemy  is  here  alluded  to  ;  "  and  the  king  of  the  North,"  Antiochus/^  shall 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
with  many  ships  ;  and  he  shall  enter  mto  the  countries,  and  shall  overikiw 
and  pass  over/'t 

^  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be 
overthrown  :  but  he  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom  and  Moab,  and 
the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.^j 

*^  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  not  escape."§ 

^  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over 
the  precious  things  of  Egypt,"  &c.|| 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  with 
Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is 
more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

DiodorusIT  relates,  that  Antiochos,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all  Egypt. 
or  at  least  the  matest  part  of  it  :  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  ofienea 
their  ^ates  to  Uie  conaueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with  an  astonishmg  rapidity, 
and  did  that  "  which  his  forefathers  had  not  done,  nor  his  father's  fathers.'*** 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  AntiodAUS,  who 
at  first  treated  him  with  kindness  ;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  seemed  to  be 

Seatjy  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  lefï  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
ngdom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusium.  which  was  the  key  of  it.  For  An- 
tiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  frienaship,  with  no  other  view  than  to  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him.  ^  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his 
meat  shall  destroy  him."tt 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  the  news  which 
was  brought  of  the  general  revolt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  agùnst 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  ofiended  at  Philometer  for 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  his  younger 
brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  tliis 
opportunity  to  return  into  Epypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
monarch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingd<Mn. 

THinn  EXPEniTIOIf  of  ANTIOCIIUS  into  EGYPT. 

^'  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall  speak 
lies  at  one  table  ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper  ;  for  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time 
appointed."t+ 
"  Then  snail  he,"  Antiochus,  "  return  into  his  land  with  great  riches."§§ 
The  third  expedition  of  Antiochus  could  scarcely  be  ppinted  out  more 
clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  rsùsed  Evergetes 
to  the  throne,  returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Phi- 
lometer :  *'  Per  honestum  speciem  majoris  rtolemaei  reducendi  in  regnum.'^| 
After  having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium,  he  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding  the  inhabitants  made  a  strong  oppositicHi, 
be  was  contented  widi  making  hhnself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of 
hb  nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn  the  sword  :  ^  €ui 

•  1  Macctb.  i.  17,  18,  19.  f  Dan.  xi.40.  ♦  Ver.  41.  9  Ver.  42.  -|)   Ver.  43. 
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regnum  quseri  sais  YÛribus  simulabat.''*  They  were  then  at  Memphis,  eat  at 
the  same  table^  and  behaved  toward  one  another  with  all  the  outward  marks 
of  a  sincere  finendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  the  nephew's  interest  at 
heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in  nis  uncle  ;  but  all 
tliis  was  mere  show,  both  dissembling  their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  en- 
deavoured to  crush  his  nephew:  '*  Cui  regnum  quaed  suis  viribus  simulabat, 
ut  mox  victorem  aggrediretur;"t  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  his  desien, 
'^  voluntatis  ejus  non  ignarus,"  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother.  Thus  neither  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  other  :  nothing  was  yet 
determined,  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

FOITRTH  EXPEDITION  OF  AIVTIOCBlTS  INTO  EGTFT. 

*^  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the  South  ;  but  h 
shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter."  t 

^  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him  :  therefore  he  shall  be 
grieved  and  return, and  have  indignation, against  the  holy  covenant.''§ 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochusj  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled, 
he  threw  off  the  ma^,  and  declared  publicly  thjEit.  he  intended  to  conquer 
Egypt  for  himself.  And,  to  support  his  pretensions,  ^  he  returned  toward  the 
S^tn,"  that  is,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  be- 
fore. As  he  was  advancing  to  besiege  Alexandria,  Popilius  and  the  other  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  who  were  on  board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or 
Greek  ships,  for  this  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  at 
Delos,  obhged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  leave  £gypt.||  He  obeyed,  but 
*'  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  feel 
the  dire  effects  of  his  indignation,"  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  ey^u^tness  to  this  event,  could  it  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exacA  manner? 

rr.  CRUEL  PERSECUTION  EXERCISED  BY  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS,  AND 
FORETOLD  BY  THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

I  HAYS  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which  Daniel 
the  prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  of  lus  four 
successors. 

^  Behold  a  h&-goat  came  firom  the  West,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
touched  not  the  eround.^lT  Could  it  have  been  possible  to  denote  more  plainly 
the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests  ?  "  The  tie-goat  waxed  very  great,  and 
when  tie  was  strong",  the  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  no- 
table ones  toward  Uie  four  winds  of  heaven."**  These  are  Alexander's  four 
successors.  ^  And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed 
exceeding  ffreat,  to vsu'd  the  South,  and  toward  the  East,  and  toward  the  plea- 
sant lana"it  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  who  gained  several  victories  to- 
ward the  south,  and  the  east^  and  who  strongly  opposed  the  army  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was  the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  po'mts  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  proclaimed 
against  tne  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. . 

^  And  it  waxed  ereat,"  the  horn,  ^  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast 
down  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
them.tt  Y<ea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host/'  to  God  ; 
**  and  by  him  the  dauy  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanc- 
tuary was  cast  down.§§  And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice 
by  reasoa  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground^  and  it 
practised  and  pro8pered."|||| 
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Danid  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  prophecy  in  hiseleventh  chapter. 

**  Htt  bédrt  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant  :  and  he  shall  do  ezplcnti. 
He  shall  return  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant/'* 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  that  Antiochus  waa 
dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been  accused  of  expressing  great  jov  at  it.  He  there- 
upon marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  bit 
iaary  could  suggest  About  forty  thousand!  men  were  killed,  and  the  aame 
number  sold  as  slaves,  in  three  days.  Antiochus  went  into  me  temple,  pd* 
luted  it,  and  carried  off  all  the  venels,  treasures,  and  rich  omamenu.^ 

After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Einrpt,  he  turned  the  fiiry  he  coq« 
ceived  upon  that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  JHe  sent  Apollonius  into  Judea, 
with  orders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable  of  bearine  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women 
and  children.  Accordingly,  Appollonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem, 
set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  women  and  cliildrco 
into  captivity .§ 

**  He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  co- 
venant And  arms  shall  stand  on  hb  part;  and  they  shall  pollate  the  sane* 
tuary  of  strength^  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the 
covenant,  shall  be  corrupt  by  fiatteriea,"  êtc.| 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law.  Hiair* 
ing  published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were  commanded,  upoit 
pain  of  death  to  change  their  religion.  He  sent  some  officers  to  Jerusalena, 
ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  abolish  the  worship  of  the  Most  High» 
They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  nls 
statue  in  it  They  raised  in  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  ahars, 
where  they  compelled  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats  sacri* 
ficed  to  idols.  Many  from  the  dread  of  torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things 
required  Irom  them,  and  even  prompted  others  to  countenance  tfatieir  base  apos- 
tacy.f 

^  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he,"  Antiochus, 
**  corrupt  by  flatteries  :  but  the  people  that  do  know  thar  God,  shall  be  stroQ^p 
and  do  exploits.''  This  maniiesdy  pomtsout  old  Eleazar,  the  seven  Macca- 
bees and  thev  mother,  and  a  mat  number  of  other  Jews,  who  courageoody 
opposed  the  impkms  orders  of  the  king.** 

^  And  they  ttiat  understand  amoiiff  the  people  shall,  instruct  many  :  yet 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many 
days/tt    This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

^  Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  :  but  many 
•hall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries."|t  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  sup- 
ported the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally  abandoned  religion, 
with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success  which  the 
Ahnighty  cave  their  arms  no  odier  than  a  miracle.  Their  troops  crew  mort 
DumeixMui  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  formed  a  very  consideraole  m>dy. 

^  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purgei 
and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end  ;  because  it  is  yet  for  a 
time  appointed."(§  The  sufferings  and  death  of  those  who  steadfastly  refiiaed 
to  obey  the  king^s  decree,  was  &eir  glory  and  triumph. 

^  And  the  kmg  shall  do  accorduig  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  himself 
and  magnify  hunself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things 
against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accont- 
pushed  :  for  that  that  is  determined,  shall  be  done."R|| 

^      *  D«a.  xt.  98.  M.  f  We  an  told  In  the  Heceabeet,  that  it  wu  tirica  tbb  oumber. 
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"  NeUfaershall  be  ref^ard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women, 
nor  rq^d  any  god  :  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all.'^ 

Epiphanes  ridiailed  all  religions.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece, 
and  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury  chieflv 
a^inst  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without  any  resistance.  The  Al- 
mighty seemed  to  wink  for  a  time  at  all  the  abominations  which  were  commit- 
ted in  has  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  hi&  people  was  satisfied. 

^  But  tidings  cut  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble  him  :  there- 
fore he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury' to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  take  away 
many.'t 

Antiocfaos  was  troubled  when  newt  was  brought  him,  that  \he  provinces  of 
the  east,and  Artaxiaa,  kingof  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were,  in  arms, and  going 
to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Tacitus  telb  us,  that  when  Antiochus  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  force  the  Jews'to  change  their  religion,  and  embraee  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochn84  Before  he  set  out  for 
the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  gave  Lysms,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed resent  of  the  kingdcun  in  his  atisence,  half  his  army  :  commanding 
aim  to  eztwpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other  nations  in  thenr  country.§ 

^  He  shall  jrfant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace,"  [in  ApadnoS]  ^  between  the 
sons  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain"  [of  îabi]  ;  yet  be  shall^  come  to  his  end, 
and  none  shall  help  him."?  This  verse  which  is  literally  translated  from  the 
Hebrew^  is  very  difficuh  to  be  explained,  because  of  the  two  words  Apadno 
and  Tiabi,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  geography.  The  reader 
knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  clear  up  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Por- 
phyry, whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  imagined  that  this  alluded  to  the 
expedition  of  Antiochus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death  which  hap- 
pened on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  inter- 
jM-eters,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  thesefore  declares  that  Antiochus  ^hall  pitch  his  camp  near 
mount  Zabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,**  '^  where,  according  to  Polybius,tt 
he  died,  and  there  he  shall  come  to  his  end,"  being  abandoned  by  God,  and 
having  none  ^  to  help  him."  We  have  seen  how  he  expired,  in  the  most  cruel 
agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repentance,  which  only  increased  his 
torments. 

Theodoret,St  Jerom,and  several  interpreters,  take  all  that  the  prophet  Dan- 
iel speaks  coneerning  Antiochus  E|)iphanes  in  another  sense,  as  alluding  to 
Antichorist.  It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious  and  cruel, 
is  one  of  the  most  Uvely  as  well  as  most  expressive  types  of  that  enemy  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  while  we  are  reading  this  prophecy,  not  to  be  forci- 
bly struck  at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  prophettraces  the 
princii>al  characteristics  of  a'king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blended  with  that 
of  the  Jews;  and  we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirit, 
either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  transient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other 
much  more  famous  princes,  dwells  so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very  re- 
mote, and  wht  -  -  - 
festly  did  the  Î  _      , 

sent,  and  in  as  clear  a  light  \ ^ ,    . 

the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the 

*  Da»,  xu  87.  t  Ver.  44. 

X  Ântiochosd«niere  KupenUtioaem  et  mores  Gmeonim  dare  admixus,  qoomiiMW  teterriraam  rentem  m 
melius  nutaret,  Partboran  bello  prohibiti»  est  ;  nam  «a  tempestate  Anaces  defecerat — Tacit  1.  ▼.  0.  S. 
4  1  Maccab.  iii.  81—39. 
li  The  wordb  between  the  «Mtchets  of  this  verse  are  not  Id  oar  English  translation  of  the  Biblt. 

ir  Dan.  xi.  45. 

**  Taba«acGordiDf:  to  PolTfains,  was  in  Persia  ;  and  in  Paretacen«,  aceordinf  to  (^aintns  CnrtSni^ 

tt  Polby.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  )45. 
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certainty  of  the  Christian  religion,  become,  Vy  mcii  piooft,  in  t 
pable  and  self-<vident  ? 

No  prophecy'  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,and  so 
a  manner  as  this.  Porphyry,*  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  x^inn, 
as  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infinhelvperpleied  in  lod- 
ing  so  great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  reb- 
tions  given  bv  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  confonnitv  ; 
forthatwould  have  been  repuenant  to  sense,  and  denying  the  shilling  of  ue 
sun  at  noon-dav.  However,  ne  took  another  course,  in  order  lo  oMenBiie 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  dting  all  the  hirt> 
rians  extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  aince  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  extn- 
sive  manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the.eleventh  chapter  of  Daiiid,hq»> 
pened  exactly  »  foretold  by  that  prophet  ;  and  he  oonctiided  from  this  po- 
feet  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  greattf  number  of  events  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  yem  befove  they  happeaee; 
and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some  person  wbo 
lived  aAer  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Cnristians  and  heathens,  the  former  would  in- 
disputably carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  ableto  derooiittnite,by  foodproo6, 
that  Daniel's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  This  they  proved  unsn- 
s werably,  by  citing  the  testimony  .of  a  whole  oeople,  I  mean  the  Jews,  whoK 
evidence  could  not  be  susi>ected  or  disallowed,  as  they  were  still  greater  en^ 
mies  to  thé  Christian  religion  than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  revereoce 
they  had  for  the  sacred  writmg»,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them 
the  depontaries  and  guardians,  was  so  great,  that  they  woold  nave  thought 
him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to 
transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them  ;  what  idea  then  would 
they  nave  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  anysnp- 

S)8itious  books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  of 
aniel's  prophecies.    And  were  there  ever  proofo  so  convincing,  or  cause  so 
victorious  ?  ^  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever.^ 

*  Porphyry  was  a  Icaratd  h««theB.fcornatT7rc.  A.D.S39,udwroteftT«nrTolaBiM«str««tncac«lMt 
the  Chrutiaa  religion.  f  Pig],  xcul  S. 
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PLAN. 
THIS  Book  eoBtaiiM  three  ertseles.  In  the  fint,  the  hUtorj  of  Peneat.  the  latt  kin^  of  Mece^ooia.  U  i»- 
Uted  :  he  reipned  eleTen  Teen,  and  weg  dethfoeed  in  the  year  of  the  wQtld  SSS6.  The  setfoad  article 
foca  oo  from  the  defeat  of  Peneas  to  the  niia  of  Cocintb.  which  wai  takaa  and  boned  ia  the  year  of 
the  world  385S.  and  iadodet  «onethinf  nore  thaa  tweatyona  years.  The  third  article  coataias  the  hia- 
tsrj  of  Syria  and  that  of  HfeTpt,  whieb  are  generally  naited.  That  ef  Syria  eoatinfaed  alnott  oae  hun- 
dred yearafipoia  Antiochoa  Eopator.  «m  of  Aatiochaa  Kftphanat»  to  Aatiochut  Aaiatkot»  nnder  who» 
Syria  beaame  a  pvoirinae  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  U  to  my,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3940  to  3^39. 
l^M  history  of  4tP^  includes  also  oae  hondred  years,  firom  the  twanlteth  year  of  Ptolemseus  Philoaieter. 
tiU  «he  exiaUen  érPtolemans  Aoletes,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  worid  3846  to  the  year  3946. 


ARTICLE  I. 
This  artide  embraces  eleven  years,  beings  the  whole  reign  of  Persius,  the 
jhst  hjng  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  i>f  the  worid  3826  to  3837* 

SECTION  I.— PEKSEUS  PREPARES  FOR  WAR  AGAINST  THE  ROMANS.      HE  ENDEA- 
VOURS AhECONGlLIATlON  WITH  THE  ACH£ANS. 

The  death  of  Philip  happened  very  opportunely  for  suspending  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.*  That  prince  had 
formed  a  strange  design,  and  bad  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution,  which 
was  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  both  norse  and  foot,  from  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Some  Grauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnas. 
That  people  were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earthy  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to 
follow  commerce  ;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their  sendees  to  any  people  w1k> 
would  employ  them.  After  having  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have 
settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had  resolved  utterly 
to  exterminate  ;  because,  being  very  near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never 
felled  taking  every  favoorable  occasion  for  making  irruptions  into  it.  The 
Bastam^e  were  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and 
to  march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  in 
hopes  of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived 
he  should  find  great  advantages  in  it  ;  if  the  Bastam»  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat,  in  seeing  himself 
delivered  from  the  Dardanians  by  their  means  ;  and  if  their  irruption  into  Italy 
succeeded,  while  the  Romans  wereemploved  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies, 
he  should  nave  time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnae  were 
already  upon  their  march,  and  were  considerably  advanced,  when  they  re- 
ceded advice  of  Philip's  aeatlK  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that  beifel 
them,  suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into  different  parts. 

•  A.  M.  3196.    Ant.  J.  G.  171.    Lir.  t.  xl.  n.  57.  58.    0ns.  1.  ir.  c.  20. 
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Anti^onus,  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employed  agrainst 
his  will  in  negotiating  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put  him  to  deadi 
and  to  assure  himself  the  better  of  the  throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  demand,  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  his  father,  and  that  the  senate  would  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole 
intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  oi  the  fiastamse  had  pursued  their  route,  and  were  actually  at  war  with 
the  Dardanians.*  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it  Perseus  excused  himself 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  represented  that  he  had  not  sent^  for  them,  ^nd  had 
no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  making  any  farther  inquiry 
into  the  affair,  contented  themselves  with  advising  him  to  take  care  thai  he 
o  (served  inviolably  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans.  The  Bastarna^^  aller 
having  gained  some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length  reduced,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  sit  least,  to  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is  said^  that  having 
found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under 
them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  perished  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage» 
and  that  the  senate  ha4  given  them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of 
.fisculapius.t  It  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the  Dobmans^ 
who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms.  After  that  eroedition,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  Delpnos,  under  pretence  of  consulthig  the  oracle,  but  in  reality, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  make  Uie  tour  of  Greece,  and  negotiate  al^nces.  This 
journey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  countiy,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  con- 
sternation, that  even  Eumenés  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But 
Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  to  hb  own  kingdom, 
passing  through  Phthkitis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing  any  hot- 
tilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  or  circular  let- 
ters to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  would 
forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  thev  might  have  had  under  the  reign  of 
his  father^  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  fus  gpive. 

His  prmcipal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Achœans.  Tbeir 
league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high 
arainst  the -Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  Ynth  them  by  a  decree. 
This  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves,  who  fied  from  Achaia,  the  oppoitnnity 
of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew 
they  should  not  be  followed  or  claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Per- 
seus caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Ach^eans, 
with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual  means  for 
preventing  thdr  slaves  from  making  his  dominions  then*  refuge  any  longer. 
This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  re-estab1blunent  of  tfaehr  ancient  commerce. 
Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to 
the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by  those 
who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  x>ersons  of  the  assembly,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a  recpnciliation  with 
Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  while  that  kmgdom  was  making  pre> 
parations  to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  He  conciuaed. 
that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in  their  present  condition,  till  time  should 
explain  whether  their  fears  were  just  or  not:  that  if  Macedonia  contmued  m 
peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  that  app«ued,  to  re-establisfa 
commerce  with  them }  without  which,  a  re-union  would  be  predphate  and 
dangerous. 

»  A.  M.  3839.    Ant.  J.  C.  175.    Frienshctm  in  Lir. 

t  A.  M.  S830.     A  nt.  J.  C.  174.    Lit.  I.  x\\.  o.  S7^». 

i  Dolop'ia  w«9  a  re^ioo  of  TbetMly,  on  lira  coafiam  of  £pirus4 
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ArchoDythe  brother  of  Xenarchus^who  spoke  after  Callicrates^did  his  ut- 
most to  prove,  that  such  terrors  were  without  foundation  ;  that  the  question 
was  not  the  makinsof  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus, and  much  less 
to  break  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree  for  which  the  in- 
justice of  Philip  might  have  ^ven  room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share 
in  his  father's  conduct,  was  undoubtedly  far  from  deserving.  That  that  prince 
could  not  but  be  assured,  that  in  case  of  war  a^nst  the  Komans,the  league, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  '^  But,"  added  he,  ^  while  the  peace  sub- 
sists, if  animosities  and  dissentions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while.'' 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that  the 
khig  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  afterwards 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  assembly,*  which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis. 
But  diose  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  means, 
that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at  their  re- 
turn, that  they  coula  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was 
somedmes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed  ;  a  double  evasion  equally  false. 
That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly,  that  ^at  preparations  were  making  for 
war,  and  that  it  wak  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  speedily  break  out.  They 
gave  an  account,  also,  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  iEtolia  ;  that  it  was  in 
|;Teat  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the  violence  of  two  contend- 
mg  parties  had  carried  into  vast  dborders  ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not 
b^n  capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasine  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them.^ 

A»  Rome  expected  the  war  witn  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for  it 
by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which,  among  the  Romans,  always  preceded  a 
declaration  of  war  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  various  sacri- . 
fices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcdius  was  one  of  die  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into  Greece. 
After  having  appeased  as  much  as  possible  the  troubles  of  iEtoiia,  he  went  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Ach«eans  to  be  summoned. 
He  extremely  applauded  their  xeal,  in  having  constantiy  adhered  to  the  de- 
cree, which  prohilnted  aU  commerce  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was 
an  open  declaration  of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus, 

Tliat  prince  incessandy  solicited  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent  embassies 
and  magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were 
suflkiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in  that  of  Eumenes, 
though  tlîe  latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities  ;  and 
those  of  his  own  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition  with  such  as 
were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no  comparison  between  the  two 
princes,  in  point  of  dmracter  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for 
nis  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  with 
his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  of  having  despatched  Apelles. 
whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroyine  his  brother;  and  of  having  committed 
many  other  murders,  both  witltin  and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrary, 
Eumenes  had  rendered  himself  amiable  by  his  tenderness  for  his  brothers  and 
relations  ;  by  his  justice  in  governing  his  subjects  ;  and  by  his  generous  pro- 
pensity to  do  good,  and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of 
character,  they  ^ave  Perseus  the  preference  :  whether  the  ancient  erandeur 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  wnose  ori- 
ein  was  whcÂly  recent,  and  which  theyliad  seen  take  birth  ;  or  that  the  Greeks 
had  some  change  in  view  ;  or  because  they  were  pleased  with  having  some 
support  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect 

rerKus  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  of  separating  diem  firom  the  party  of  Rome.t    It  was  from  Rhodes  that 

\     *  A.  M.  SCSI.    Ant  J.  G.  179.    Ur.  1.  xli'u  n.  9.  5, 6.  t  Polyb.  Le^at  60, 61. 
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Laodîce,  the  daughter  of  Sekucus^ent  to  share  the  Macedonian  throne  whfa 
Perseus,  in  marrying  him.  The  Khodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet 
as  could  be  imagine.  Perseus  had  iiimished  the  materials,  and  gave  ^old 
ribbons  to  every  soldier  and  seaman  who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence 
passed  by  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had 
extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Perseus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resentment  against  Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to  bring 
over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rome, 
to  inform  them  at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received  there  with  all 
possible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared,  that  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his 
nomage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  left 
him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage  expressly,  to  advise  the 
senate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  rerseus.  That 
that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  his 
crown  and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war,  which  he  believed  in  a  manner 
fallen  to  him  in  right  of  succession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  en- 
joyed supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops  ; 
that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom  ;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  early 
inured,  in  the  sieht,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  much 
exercised  himself  in  different  enterprises  against  hb  neighboors.  That  he  was 
highly  considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the  Ronuuis  : 
that  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings  :  that  he  had  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  lus  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias  :  that 
he  had  found  means,  to  engage  the  BcDotians  in  his  interest,  a  very  warlike 
people^  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over  ;  and  that,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  a  few  peisoDs  well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly 
renewed  the  àHiance  with  the  Achsean  confederates  ;  that  it  was  to  Persens, 
the  ^tolians  applied  tbr  aid  In  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  that,  sapported  by  tlieae  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations 
for  war  himself,  as  put  hint  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid  : 
that  he  had  thirtv  thooiand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  proviskxis  for  ten 
years:  that  besides  his  immense  annual  revenues,  from  the  mines,  he  had 
enough  to  pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
reckoning  those  of  his  kingdom  :  that  he  had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually 
on  foot  ;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  him 
with  troops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion,  which  was  an  inexhaustable  nursery 
of  soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjec- 
tore,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts  ibundâ  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion. "  For  the  rest,"  said  be,  in  concluding,  *'  having  discharged  the  duty 
which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made  indispensible, 
and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only  remains' for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends 
and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon  yours."* 

The  senators  were  much  afl*ecled  with  this  discourse.  Nothing  that  passed 
in  the  senate,  except  what  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or 
suffered  to  be  made  public  at  fint  ;  so  inviolably  were  the  deliberations  of  that 
august  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some  days  after.  They 
found  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against  their  master  ;  and  what  Harpalus, 
one  of  them,  said  in  his  speech,  infliuned  them  still  more  against  him.    It 
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^ s,  that  Peneus  desired  to  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared 

he  had  ndther  done  nor  said  any  thmg  that  argued  an  enemy.  That,  as  for 
the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with 
hioQ,  he  should  know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour;  and  that  the  fortune 
and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  those  embassies 
might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
espeàaDy  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joined  them  in  his 
accusation  against  Perseus,  and  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted 
them,  they  inveighed  violently  against  Eumenes,  reproaching  him  with  having 
stirred  up  Lycia  against  the  Rhodians,  and  of  naving  rendered  himself  more 
insupportable  to  Asia,  than  AnUochus  himself.  Tnis  discourse  was  verv 
a|jeeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretlv  favoured  Perseus*  but  very  much 
displeased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  eflfect  than  to  make  tnem  suspect  the 
Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes  m  higher  consideration,  from  thb  kind  of  con- 
spiracy which  the3r  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dbmissed,  in  conse- 
quence, with  the  mghest  honours,  and  great  presents. 

Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligenc^  re- 
ported to  Perseus,  that  be  had  left  the  Romans  in  a  disposition  not  to  defer 
long  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not  displeased  on  that 
accoont,  believing  himself  in  a  condition,  with  ti^  great  preparations  he  had 
made^o  support  it  with  success.  He  was  more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rupture 
with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he  suspected  that  Kome  had  been  apprized  of  his 
most  secret  measures,  and  began  by  declaring  against  him,  not  by  the  way- of 
arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal  treachery.  He  despatched  Evander 
of  Crete,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians,  who  had 
already  been  emploved  by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prince. 
Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphos,  and  directed 
ho  assassins  to  Praxo^  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  be  was  m  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two 
men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  king  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled 
two  great  stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid 
him  upon  the  earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably 
in  the  shoulder  ;  after  which  they  threw  a  number  of  smaller  stones  upon  him. 
AU  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.  The  assas- 
sins, belie^ng  the  king  deaa,  made  oK  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus.  His 
officers  (bund  him,  when  they  retumecL  without  motion,  and  almost  without 
lifie.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  into  the  ishind  of  iElgma,  where  great  care  was  taken  to  cure  his  wounds, 
but  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into  his  chamber;  which 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  That  report  spread  even  to  Asia. 
Attains  gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and,  looking  upon  himself 
alreac^  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first 
interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  on  that 
head,  though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sense  of  his  brother's 
impnidence.* 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him  by  the  means  of 
Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macecionia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen 
of  Brandunum,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman  generals,  foreign 
k)rds,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  King  put  into  his 
hands  a  very  sQotile  poison,  to  be  given  to  Tlumenes,  when  he  should  come 
to  lu  boose.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to  refuse  this  comtnission,  whatever  hor- 
ror he  had  for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  hiiii- 
ttlf  ;  bat  he  set  out  with  a  rail  resolutbn  not  to  execute  it.  Having  been 
informed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcisi  upon  hb  return  from  his  embassy  into 
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Macedonia,  he  went  to  him,  discovered  the  whole,  and  attended  him  to  Bpttie. 
Valerius  also  carried  Fnao  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the  assa»- 
sins  bad  lodged  in  Delphes.  When  the  senate  had  heard  these  two  witnesses, 
after  such  black  attempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  long^  upon 
declaring  war  a^nst  a  prince,  who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to 
rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the  success 
of  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  gave  the 
senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor, 
to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  iniJaincy,  in  the  prindples  ùi 
the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  neat  art  of  reigning,  by  the  conver- 
sation and  study  of  their  great  men  ;  and  he  desired  that  the  Roman  people 
would  take  him  into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prmce  was  received 
with  all  Uie  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  hinif  and  the  senate  caused 
a  coDunodious  house  to  be  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Tbe 
other  embassy  was  from  the  ThracianSy  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
allia&ce  and  amity  of  tbe  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Pergamus, 
and  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ard  lur, 
excited  by  the  new  crime  of  hb  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  com- 
pliment him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  had  escaped,  and  despatched  others 
at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  wHh 
the  Roman  people.*" 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  thebr  complaints,  and  to  demand  satis- 
faction. These  ambassad<ùai,9eemg  they  could  not  have  audience  for  many 
days,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused  them  to  be  recalled. 
They  represented,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip  his  father,  and  after- 
wards renewed  with  him,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  caro* 
the  war  out  of  his  own  lun^dom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  then 
repeated  all  hb  contraventions  of  that  treaty,  and  demanded  that  restitution 
should  be  made  to  the  allies,  of  all  he  had  taken  from  them  by  force.  The 
kmg  replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice 
and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  with  msupportable  haughtiness,  to  whom  they 
pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to.  their  slaves.  On  their  demanding  a  positive 
answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day,  when  he  mtended  to  give  it  them 
in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  hb  father 
did  not  affect  him.    That  if  he  had  accepted  it,  it  was  not  because  be  ap- 

C roved  it,  but  because  he  could  do  no  otherwbe,  not  being  suffidendy  esta» 
lished  upon  the  throne.  That  if  the  Romans  were  dbposed  to  enter  mto  a 
new  treaty,  and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  wïuA 
it  was  necesssary  for  bun  to  do.  The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writ- 
mg,  withdrew  immediately;  and  the  ambassadors  dedared,that  the  Roman 
people  renounced  hb  alliance  and  amity.  The  king  returned  m  great  wratli, 
and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  should  quit  his  kingdom  in  three 
days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  thev  reported  the  result  of  their  embassy  ;  and 
added,  that  they  had  observed,  in  ail  the  dties  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
they  passed,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their  alUes,  reported  that 
they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  m  Egypt,  well 
inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  be  de- 
sired of  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Gentius,  king  of  Illvria,  who  was  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Per- 
seus ;  and  deferred  heanner  those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendei^ 
themselves  suspected,  till  the  new  consuls  cntored  upon  their  office.     But  to 
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prêtent  Ion  of  time,  orders  were  nven  for  fitdog  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  to 
sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia,  which  was  executed  without  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Ç.  Cassius  Longinus,  were  elected  consuls,  and 
Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  had  thdr  attention  drawn  to  the  two  great  powers  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering into  a  war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  against  Perseus,  and  still 
more  by  the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him  his  life,  in  his  voyage  to 
Delphos. 

Prosias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  and  wait  the  event. 
He  flattered  hmuelf,  that  the  Romans  would  not  Lasist  upon  his  taking  up  arms 
against  bis  wife's  brother,  and  hoped,  that  if  Perseus  were  victorious,  ne  would 
easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariaratlies,king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  promised  to  aid  the  Romans, 
adhered  inviolably,  both  m  war  and  peace^  to  we  party  ^which  Eumenes  es- 
poused, after  having  contracted  an  a£5jnity  with  him,  by  givmg  him  his  daughtei 
in  marriage. 

Antiocnus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  relying  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  king's  youUi,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined,  that  he  had  found 
a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  bjr  disputing  Cœlosyria 
with  him  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  Macedonia,  would 
not  obstruct  his  ambitious  desires.  He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate 
by  lus  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dispose  of  all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated 
the  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy  through  his  tender  age.  was  in  capable  oTresolving  for  himself.  His 
guardians  made  preparations  for  the  wsLr  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Coelo- 
syria,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and  elephants,  and  in- 
tended to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join  them.  His  plan  and  political  motives 
were  the  effect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  territoriesw 
If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  project, 
because  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  ruin  the  Carthadnians  entirely  ;  in 
which  case  he  should  continue  in  his  present  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  power,  which  alone  prevented  him.  out  of  policy,  from  extending 
his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported  Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  re- 
duced, lie  expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  kmg  of  IDyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  withcmt  knowing,  however,  which  party  he  should  choose  •  and  it 
seemed,  that  if  he  adherea  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of  capnce  and 
by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular  project. 

As  fbr  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odrys»,  he  had  declared  openly  for 
the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian  war. 
As  kr  the  states  and  free  cities,  the  people  were  universally  inclined  in  favour 
of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons  in  authority 
among  those  people  were  divided  into  three  classes.  Some  of  them  abandoned 
theoôselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans,  that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them,  ^ 
they  lost  all  credit  and  reputation  with  their  citizens;  and  of  these,  f^^w  con-' 
cemed  themselves  about  the  iustice  of  ihe  Roman  government,  most  of  them 
having  no  other  views  than  their  private  interest  ;  convinced  that  their  power 
in  their  cities  would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should  render 
the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  entirely  to  the 
king's  measures  ;  some,  because  their  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affavs, 
made  them  desire  a  change  ;  others,  because  the  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  courts 
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of  kinnnpon  wlikli  Penens  valued  himsdf^aeKed  best  with  their  own  Bide 
pride  and  vanity.  A  tiiird  class,  which  were  the  most  prudent  and  iudidoes, 
tf  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the 
Boman's  to  the  king's  ;  but  had  it  been  left  to  thâr  choice,  they  would  have 
been  best  satisfied,  &at  neither  of  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful  by 
reducing  the  other  ;  and,  by  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  should 
always  continue  in  peace  :  because  th^,  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  wealter 
states  under  its  protection  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to  oppress  tbem, 
would  render  the  condition  of  all  more  happy  and  secure.  In  this  kind  of 
indeterminate  neutrally  they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and 
dangers  of  those  who  bad  engaged  in  either  party. 

Tlie  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable  custom,  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  sods,  and 
made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring for,  declued  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except 
be  made  unmediate  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  several  grievances  already 
more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who  ^d  that  the  king 
their  master  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  having  sent  troops  into  Macedonia, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power.  As 
h  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  thev  were  answered,  diat 
the  consul  Licinius  would  soon  be  in  Macedonia  with  his  army,  and  that*  if 
the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest,  he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him.  but 
that  he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  into  Italy,  where 
they  would  not  be  received  ;  and  for  themselves,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it 
in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and 
confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to 
break  wiui  them.* 

While  they  were  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there  from 
Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his  father  had  con- 
tracted with  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their  mas- 
ter. Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often  spoken  of  king  Philip's 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed  a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for 
the  interview.  They  went  thither  some  dajrs  after.  The  king  had  a  great 
retinue  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  The 
ambassadors  were  no  less  attended  :  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa,  and  of 
the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  nad  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to 
go  with  them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carrying  home  what  they 
should  see  and  hear.  They  had.  besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  in- 
terview between  a  great  king  ana  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  were  removed  in 
fevour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  thev  commenced  the  con- 
ference. Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did  not 
treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends  bound  in  the  sacred  ties 
of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began  by  excusing  himself  for  the 
unhappy  necessitv  he  was  under  of  reproaching  a  prince,  tor  whom  he  had 
the  highest  consideration.  He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes  oi 
complaint  which  the  Ronian  people  had  against  him,  and  his  various  infractions 
of  treaty  with  them.  He  insisted  very  strongly  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenes, 
and  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  the  king  would 
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assigjA  good  reasons  for  hb  conduct,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  pleMi  his  cause, 
«nd  justify  him  before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  ligfhtly  upon  the  affair  of  Eumene^  which  he 
seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him,  without  any 
proof,  rather  than  to  so  man^  others  of  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a 
lonç  discourse,  and  replied,  in  the  best  manner  po8sible,to  the  several  heads 
of  me  accusation  against  him.  ^  Of  this  I  am  assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding, 
^  that  mv  consdence  does  not  reproach  me  with  having  committed  any  fault 
knowing^,  and  with  premeditated  design,  against  the  Koinaas;  and  iff  have 
done  dny  mng  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend 
it.  I  have  certainly  acl«I  nothing  to  deserve  the  imptacable  enemity  with  which 
I  am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes^  and  neither 
to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  tne  clemency 
and  wisdom  oi  the  Roman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight 
causes  as  scarcelv  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them.'^ 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  hi  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  à  rupture  and  open 
war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for  the  kuig's  inad* 
vertem^,  and  to  gain  time.  He  at  first  feigned  great  difficulties  in  comply- 
ing wkh  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  yield  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true 
reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  generals  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Perseus,  every  tning  was  ready  ;  and, 
if  he  had  hot  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  adverse  to  his 
enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  mterview,  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Bceotia,  where 
there  had  been  great  commotions  ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and  others  for 
the  Romans;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed.  The  Thebans,  and 
the  other  people  of  Bœotia,by  their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  each  oy  theb  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  In  this  manner  the  BcBotians 
from  having  rashly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perseus  after  having  formed, 
through  a  long  course  of  tune,  a  repubUc  which  on  several  occasions  had  pre- 
served itself  worn  the  greatest  dangers^  saw  themselves  separated  and  governed 
by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province;  all  of  which  in  the 
sequel  remained  indeoendent  of  each  other,  and  formed  no  longer  one  united 
league  as  at  first.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Rdman  policy,  which  divided 
thm  to  make  them  weak  ;  well  knowing,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  them 
into  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  con- 
tinued. No  other  cities  in  Bœotia,  except  Coronsa,  and  Haliartus,  remained 
in  aOiasce  with  Perseus. 

From  Boeotiathe  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  Hie  assembly  of 
the  Achsan  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only  a  thou- 
saad  men  to  garrison  Chalcis.  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece  ; 
which  troops  were  ordered  thither  immediately.  Mareius  and  Atilius,  having 
teiminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter. 

About  the  same  time,  Rome  sent  new  commissioners  into  the  most  consid* 
érable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  fi^ld  against 
Perseus.  The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.  Hegesi- 
iochus,  who  was  at  that  time  prytanis,  (a  principal  magistrate)  had  prepared 
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the  people,  by  rei»efeiitmg  to  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  efface  bv  actkas, 
and  not  by  words,  the  bad  impressions  with  which  Eumenes  had  endeavoiued 
to  inspire  the  Romans,  in  regard  to  their  fidelity  :  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  enthrely  eqmpped, 
and  ready  to  sûl  upon  the  first  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  Romans,  who  returned  firom  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  whh 
80  distinguished  a  sBeal,  which  had  prevented  their  demands.* 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  that  conference.  He  do- 
patched  other  ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  in  which  be 
explained  what  had  passed  in  ihe  interview,  and  dednced  at  large  the  reasons 
upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  partici- 
lar  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait  as  spectators,  only  till  they  saw  what  reso- 
lutions the  Romans  would  take.  ^  If,  contrary  to  the  treaties  sufasbting  be- 
tween  us,  they  attack  me,  vou  will  be,''  said  he, ''the  mediators  between  the 
two  nations.  AU  the  world  is  interested  m  their  continuing  to  live  in  peace, 
and  it  behoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour  their  reconciliation.  De- 
fenders not  only  of  your  own,  Imt  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal 
and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a  good,  the  more  you  oueht  to  be  upon  your 
guard  against  whoever  shouki  attempt  to  inspû«  you  with  diiferent  sentiments. 
You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certain  means  of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery, 
is  to  make  it  dependent  upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to 
have  recourse  to."t  The  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  respect  ;  but 
were  answered,  that  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was  desired  not  to  rely  upon  the 
Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of  them  in  prejudice  to  the  alliance  they 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  The  same  ambassHuiors  were  also  sent  into 
Bceotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  only  two  small 
cities,  Coronœa  and  Haliartus,  separating  from  the  Thebans  to  embrace  die 
lung's  party. 

Marcius  and  Atilius,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate  tiie 
success  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  address  of 
their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus  by  grantine  him  a  truce,  iprhich  prevented 
him  from  beginningthe  war  immediately  with  advantage,  as  he  micht  have 
done,  and  save  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations,  and  to  take 
the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their  success  hi  dissolvm^  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Boeotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common  consent 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  m  so  wise  a 
conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy,  and  uncommon  ability,  in  negodation. 
But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  otherprinciples,  and  peneverra  in  their 
ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  character  sustamed  in  such 
dealine.  That  their  ancestors,  rely inp;  more  upon  true  valour  than  fraud,  used 
to  make  war  openly  and  not  in  disguise  and  under  cover  ;  that  such  unwordiy 
artifices  became  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  nàore  glo- 
rious to  deceive  an  enemy,  man  conquer  him  by  open  force.  That  stratagem 
sometimes,  in  the  moment  of  action,  seemed  to  succeed  better  than  valour; 
but  that  a  victory  obtained  vigorously  in  a  batde.  where  the  force  of  the  troops 
on  each  side  was  tried  as  near  as  possible,  ana  which  the  enemy  could  not 
ascribe  either  to  chance  or  cunning^  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  efiect,  because 
it  left  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  tne  ancient  senators,  who  could  not 
approve  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  preferred 
the  usefiil  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and 
they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  commissionen. 
Marcius  was  sent  again  with  some  galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  a^rs  as 
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he  shouU  think  niofit  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public,  and  AtiUus  into 
Thessaly.  to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest^  upon  the  eipiration  of  the  truce, 
Perseus  should  make  himself  master  of  that  important  place,  the  capital  of  the 
country.     Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Boeotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome,  the  senate  eave 
audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  which  had  been 
said  in  the  mterview  with  Marciiis,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  their  roaster 
principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on  the  person 
of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the  senate  or- 
dered them,  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediately, 
and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  conunand  m  Ma- 
cedonia,  had  orders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  array.  The  prse» 
tor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  forty-five  gal- 
leys  from  Cephalonia,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where  ne  was  to 
wait  for  the  land  forces. 

SECTION  n.— -LlCUnUS  AND  FKB8KI79  TAKE  TRB  FIELD.      THE  LATTEB  HAS  AT 
FIRST  CONSIDBEABLT  TBS  ADVANTAGE. 

The  consul,  Licinius,  after  havinjp  ofibred  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  Car 
phol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  aocordinff  to  the  custom. 
The  departure  of  die  consuls,  says  Livy,was  always  attended  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  an  incredible  concourse  of  people,  especially  upon  an  important 
war.  and  against  a  powerful  enemv.  Besides  the  interest  every  inmvidual 
mignt  have  in  the  glory  of  the  consul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  throne  about 
him.out  of  curioâty  to  see  the  gjeneral  to  whose  prudence  and  valour  the  fate 
of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  which  are  always 
precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened 
through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they  were 
indebted,  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  generals.  ^  What  mortal,"  said 
they,  **  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his  departure  ;  whether  we  shall  see 
him  with  his  victorious  arnnr  return  in  triumpn  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence 
he  sets  out,  after  having  ofiered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the 
enemy  may  not  rdpice  m  his  overthrow)"  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  of  Philip,  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  wars,  and  par- 
tiodariy  by  that  against  the  Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Perseus  :  and  every  body  knew,  from  his  succession  to  the  crown,  a  war  had 
been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  the  citizens  conducted  the 
consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Claudius,  and  Q.  Mutius,  who  had  both  been  con- 
suls, did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  serve  in  his  army  in  quality  of  military 
tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or  brigadiers,  and  went  with  him,  accompanied  also 
by  P.  Lentidus^  and  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  com» 
pany  to  Brundusiuro,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and,  passing  the 
sea  with  all  bis  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphaum,  in  the  country  of  the  ApoUo- 
nians.* 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  fi>om  Rome^ 
and  their  assuring  him,  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great 
council,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  pay  dribute,  if  rec(Uired,  or  give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions,  if  the 
Romans  insisted  upon  it  ;  in  a  word,  to  sufier  every  thing  supportable  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  daneer  of 
entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  left  him.  drae  and  chance 
might  produce  favourable  conjunctures^  to  put  him  in  a  copaition,  not  only  to 
recover  all  he  had  lost,  but  to  render  bun  formidable  to  those  who  at  present 
made  Macedonia  tremble. 
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The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion.    Tbey  i 

by  making  cession  of  a  part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his  kingdom.    T 

it  was  neither  money  nor  land  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Komans,  but 
universal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most  poweriul 
empires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions.  That  they  had  humbled,  or 
rather  ruined  Carthaee,  without  taking  possession  of  its  territories;  content- 
ing themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Masinissa. 
That  they  had  driven  Antiochus  and  his  son  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  That 
there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. That  prudence  required  Perseus,  while  he  was  still  master  of  it^  to  con- 
sider seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  the  Romans  sometimes  one 
concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  resolved  to  see  himself  derived 
of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  ravonr 
from  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or 
some  other  islana,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  contenant  and 
misery,  with  the  mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire:  or  wbetfaer 
he  would  choose  to  hazard  in  arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of 
his  fortunes  and  dignity,  as  became  a  man  of  courage;  and  m  case  of  being 
victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  world  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That 
there  wuaid  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the  Romans  out  of  Gieeoe,  than  b 
driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides,  was  it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after 
having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efibrts,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp 
his  crown,  to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  out  of 
his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothine  more 
inelorious,  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resistance  ;  nor  more  laudakfe,  tlun 
to  nave  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia.  **  Since 
you  think  it  so  necessary,'' said  the  king,  ^' let  us  make  war  then  whh  the  heip 
of  the  gods."  Hejrave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  eenerals,  to  assemble 
all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went  soon  after  himself,  with  all  the 
lords  of  h»  court,  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the 
whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign  troops^  to 
thirty*nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom  almost  half  composM  the  phalanx,  and  four 
thousand  horse.  ^  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army  which  Alexander  the 
Great  led  into  Asia,  no  kin^of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  smce  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
as  during  ail  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and  without 
any  considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of  youth  capttble  of  bear- 
ing arms,  who  had  already"  begun  to  exercise  and  form  thenuelves  in  tin 
wars  which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thracians  their  neighbours. 
Philip  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  un- 
dertaking a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  the  time  we  speak  <^, 
every  thmg  was  ready  for  beginning  it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue  his  troops. 
He  mounted  his  throne  therefore,  and  firom  thence,  naving  his  two  sons  on 
each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  force.  He  began  with  a  long  re- 
cital of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his  fiither, 
which  hid  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up  arms  a^nst  them  ;  but  that 
sudden  deMh  had  prevented  him  firom  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He 
added,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  am- 
bassadors  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  marched  troops  into  Greece,  to  take 
possession  of  the  strongest  places.  That  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
they  had  amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitfiil  interviews,  and  a  pre- 
tended truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiatme  a  reconciliation.  He 
compared  the  consul's  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of 
the  Macedonians  ;  which,  in  nis  opinion,  was  much  superior  to  th«  other,  not 
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only  in  the  number  and  Talour  of  the  troops,  bat  in  ammunkion  and  provi- 
sions of  war,  laid  up  with  iofinite  care  for  many  years.  ^  It  remains,  dierefore^ 
Macedonians,'' said  he,  in  concluding,  ^only  to  act  with  the  same  courage 
your  ancestors  showed,  when,  having  trhimphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed 
into  Asia,  and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those  of  the  unK 
verse.  You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  east,  but 
to  defend  youiselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Whep 
the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war  with  the  faJse 
pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece  ;  the  present  they 
undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave  Macedonia.  That 
haughty  pe(H>le  cannot  bear,that  the  Roman  empire  should  have  any  king  fa^ 
its  neighbour,  nor  that  any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  thdr  defence. 
For  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the 
orders  of  those  insulting  masters,  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  amu, 
with  your  king  and  his  Kingdom,  to  them." 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no  immoderate  ap- 
plause for  the  rest  of  his  disapurse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignatioa, 
exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earnestly  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy. 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Macedonia^ 
who  came  to  oner  him  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army,  eadi 
according  to  their  power.  The  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but 
did  not  accept  their  ofiers  ;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly 
provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only  demanded  carriages  for  tlie 
battering  rams,  catapultas,  and  other  machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  some 
days  march,  arrived  at  Sycurium.  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oett; 
the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi,  m  Thessaly,  after  having  surmounted  the  most 
incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans 
themselves  confessed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes,  they  mi^t 
easOy  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them.  The  consul  advanced  witnn 
three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  his  brother  Attahis  aad 
Athenaeus  ;  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for  the  defence  of  tlie 
country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  aad 
a  thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenseus  with  two  thousand  foot  at  Chalds, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also  other 
troops,  though  tnev  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  and  some  galleys.  Ptr» 
seus,  in  the  mean  time,  seat  out  several  detachments  to  ravaee  the  countty 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherœ,  in  hopes  that  if  the  consul  should  quit  his  camp^ 
and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might  surprise  aad 
attack  him  to  advantage  :  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  obfif^ed  to  content 
himself  with  distributing  the  booty  he  had  made  among  his  soldiers,  which  wis 
very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  proud  of  having  been 
soffered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pheraeahs  withoMt  opposition,  thought 
it  adviseable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their  slowness  and  delays  would  discredit 
them  very  mucn  with  their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having 
defended  the  people  of  Pherae.  While  they  were  consulting  upon  the  measures 
it  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes  and  Attalus  bemg  present,  a  courier  came 
in  at  full  SMed,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were  very  near,  with  a  numerous 
army.  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many  of  the  light  armed  fool, 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.    Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself  no 
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farther  fW>m  the  Roman  camp  thai)  about  half  a  leagoe*  ordeied  Ins  footto 
halt,  and  advanced  with  his  horse  and  light-armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarcdy 
marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  percdved  a  bodv  of  the  enemy,  agamst 
which  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  verv  nearly  eaual  in  number,  and  neither 
ttde  sent  any  fresh  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without  Hs  being 
pos8Î!)le  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.  Perseus  marched  back  his  troops 
to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  all  his  troops  to 
the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  ch.iriots  laden  with  water,  for  there 
was  none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place;  the  way  was  verv  dustv, 
and  the  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would 
have  incommoded  them  exceedingly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  ni  their 
camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  advanced  guards  within  their  intrench- 
ments.  the  king's  troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  several 
days,  m  hopes  tne  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  their 
rear-guard,  and  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp, 
and  the  battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  face  about  As  the  king's  hone 
and  light-armed  foot  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  they  as- 
sured themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  .the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy, 
wfthtn  little  more  than  two  leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having  drawn 
up  his  infantry  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days, 
about  a  thousand  paces  firom  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  ca- 
valry and  light-armed  foot,  toward  the  -canip  of  the  Romans.  The  dust, 
which  appeared  nearer  than  usual,  and  was  raised  by  a  great  number  of  troops, 
^xeited  alarm,  and  those  who  first  brought  information  of  the  enemy  being 
so  near  were  scarcely  credited,  because,  for  several  days  preceding[,  they  had 
not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  just  rising. 
But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  me 
gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it.  and  the  camp  was  in  very 
great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  tne  utmost  haste  to  the  gene- 
raPs  tent  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his  own.  .  The  negligence  of  the  consul, 
so  ill  informed  in  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought  to 
hdfre  kept  him  perpetually  on  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  trOo|>s  at  less  than  five  nundred  paces  from  the 
consul's  intrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysœ  in  Thrace,  commando 
the  left  with  the  horse  of  his  nation;  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed 
in  the  intervals  of  the  front  rank.  Tne  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed 
the  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of 
the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  kine  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which 
always  attended  his  person  ;  before  wnom  were  placed  the  slingers  and  ai'chers, 
to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred. 

The  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle  within  his  camp, 
detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  form  a 
line  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  all 
the  Itafian  horse,  was  commanded  by  C.  Lidnius  Crassus,  the  consul's  brother  ; 
the  left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Valerius  Levinus  ; 
boti  intermingled  with  the  lie ht-armed  troops.  Q.  M ucius  was  posted  in  the 
centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse  ;  two  hundred  Gallic  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred troops  of  Eumenes,  were  drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred  Thes- 
salian  horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserved  body. 
Eumenes  and  his  brother  Attalus.  with  their  troops,  were  posted  m  the  space 
between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each,  without  including  the 
light-armed  troops.    The  action  began  with  the  slmgs  and  missile  weaponst 
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which  were  posted  in  front  The  Thradai»,  like  w9d  beesto  looff  shut  up^ 
and  thereby  more  iurious,  threw  themselves  first  upon  the  riffht  wmg  of  the 
Romans,  wno,  though  brave,  and  intrepid  as  they  were,  could  not  support  so 
rude  and  violent  a  charge.  The  light-armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had 
among  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometbnes 
cutting  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  Uiem  in  their  flanks. 
Perseus,  who  attacked  the  cendre  of  the  enemy^  soon  threw  the  Greeks  into 
disorder  ;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pursued  m  their  flight,  the  Thessaliaa 
horse,  which,  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  left  wing,  formea  a  body  of  reservei 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  batde,  waft 
of  mat  service,  when  that  wing  gave  way.  For  those  horse^  retiring  gently, 
ana  in  good  order,  after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave 
a  sale  retreat  between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed  ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  was  not  eager  in  their  pursuit,  were  so  bold 
as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party.  As  this  body  of  horse 
marched  in  good  order^  and  always  kept  theb*  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who 
had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  sot  dare  to  wait  their  approach,  nor  to  come  to 
blows  with  them. 

Hipplas  and  Leonatus,  having  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry,  that 
the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  ^ory 
of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemv,  and  charring  them  m  thev  in* 
trenchments,  brought  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  accord^  and 
without  orders.  It  appeared  indeed,  that  had  the  king  made  the  least  efibrt. 
he  might  have  rendered  Us  victory  complete  ;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  terror  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  die  latter  must 
have  brâi  entirely  defeated.  While  he  was  deliberating  with  himself,  between 
hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  Evuider  of  Crete,*  in  whom  he 
reposed  great  confidence,  upon  Aeehi^  the  phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately 
to  Perseus,  and  earaesdy  begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  hhnself  to  his  present 
success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  actbn,  drat  was  not  necessary^and  wlieiein 
he  hazarded  every  thmg.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  continued  oulet, 
and  coDteotcd  himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either  obcain 
honourable  conditions  of  peace  ;  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  continue  the  war. 
his  first  success  woidd  inmllibty  determine  those,  who  till  then  had  remained 
neutral,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that 
opiaîoii  ;  and  having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the 
retreat  to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp. 
The  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry  in 
tins  bàtde,  and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  pri- 
soners. On  the  other  side,  only  twenty  cavalry,  and  forty  foot  soldiers,  were  left 
upon  the  field.  T%e  victors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy  ;  espe» 
cialty  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  triumph,  curried  the  lieads  of  thoie 
they  had  killed  upon  the  ends  of  then-  pikes;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
found sorrow,  kept  a  monrnfiil  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror,  expectingevery 
moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp.  iBume- 
nes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  other  side  of 
die  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might  serve  as  an  additH>nal  fortification 
fix  die  troops  till  they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  consul  was 
avene  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  wfc  highly 
dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army  ;  but,  Seing  convinced  b^  reason,  he 
yielded  to  necessity,  çassed  with  his  troops,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Peneus  advanced  die  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give  them  bat- 
tle, but  it  was  then  too  late:  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  When  he  saw 
them  entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  great  error 
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be  had  committed  the  day  before,  in  not  pummiff  them  hnmedialely  upon 
their  defeat;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  j^reater  fault, to  have  continued  qinet 
and  inactive  during  the  night.  For,  without  putting  the  rest  of  die  army  in 
motion,  if  he  had  only  detached  his  light  armed  troops  against  the  enenç-, 
during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  might  without  <&- 
Acuity  have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of  states, 
and  the  subversion  of  mighty  empires,  are  owing.  No  person  can  read  this 
account  without  being  greatly  surprisea  at  seem^  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  deci- 
sive m<Hnent,  and  suflfer  to  escape  an  almost  certain  opportunity  of  defeating  hb 
enemy  ;  it  requires  no  great  capacity  or  penetration  to  distin^sh  so  gross  a 
juilt.  But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgment 
nor  experience,  should  be  so  much  mbtaken  ?  A  motion  is  suggested  to  him 
by  a  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd.  But  God,  who  rules 
the  heart  of  man.  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no  other 
notion  to  prevail  m  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every  thought,  which  mighty 
and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  contrary  measures.  Nor  is 
that  sufficient.  The  first  fault  might  have  been  easilv  retrieved  by  a  little  vr- 
i^ance  during  the  night  God  seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army 
in  a  iNt>found  sleep.  Not  one  of  his  ofikers  had  the  least  thought  of  observ- 
ing tne  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  wliat  is  na- 
tural hi  all  this  ;  but  the  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,  and  what 
was  said  of  SauPs  soldiers  and  officers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this  event  : 
"  And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked  :  for  they  were  aU  asleep, 
because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them."  1  Sam.  xxvL  12. 

The  Romans  indeed,  by  having  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
taw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  bemff  suddenly  attacked  and  routed  ; 
but  the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the 
f^ory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who 
were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault  upon 
the  Italians.  It  was  said  that  they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and 
fled  ;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  example,  and 
that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  who  took  to  flight  The 
Thessalians^  on  the  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their  Jeadons 
tewafded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  Theyamounted 
fo  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thousand  cuirass^and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  helmets^  swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  presents  of 
them  to  the  ofiicers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  ;  and,  having  as- 
sembled the  army,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a 
happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  tiie 
future,  ne  passed  great  encomiums  on  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action, 
and  expatiated  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  victory  over  the  Roman  horse,  in 
which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had  before 
believed  invincible  :  he  promised  himself  firom  nence  a  more  considerable 
fluccess  over  their  infantry,  who  had  onlv  escaped  their  swords  by  a  shamefiil 
flight  during  the  night  ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrenchments 
in  which  their  fear  kept  them  shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried 
the  spoib  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  dis- 
course with  sensible  pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their 
valoar.  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially 
that  which  composed  the  Maœdonian  phalanx,  prompted  by  a  praiseworthy 
îeajtoosy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  thehr  comrades 
upon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with  inciedi- 
bk  ardour  and  pa8âon,only  to  engage  with  the  enemy.  The  kif\g,  after  hav- 
ing dismiùed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next  day,  passed  the  river,  and 
encamped  at  Mopsium,an  eminence  situated  between  Tenape  and  Larissa. 
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iy  on  all  the  consequences  which  mîiçht  attend  his  victory,  he  l^gan  to  be 
me  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about  him,  takm^  advanta«[e 
>  happr  a  disposition,  ventured  to  give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made 
capable;  this  was,  to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success. and  condude  an 


The  joy  for  the  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected  Perseus  in  the 
highest  d^ree.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who  alone 
were  so  in  regard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory 
gained  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  address,  but  car- 
ried by  open  KNTce,  and  the  valour  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his 
ofim  fflghu  and  under  his  own  conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness 
give  way  oefore  him  three  times  in  one  day  ;  at  first,  in  keeping  close,  out  of 
fear,  in  ttieir  camp  ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it^  in  shamduHy  betaking 
themselves  to  flight  ;  and,  lastly,  by  flying  again,  dunng  the  obscurity  of  the 
nigh^  and  in  finding  no  other  security  than  by  being  inclosed  within  their  in- 
trencaments,  the  usual  refiige  of  tentHr  and  apprehension.  These  thoughts 
were  h^hly  soothing,  and  cfipable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too  much 
afiected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  hi^ first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriation  of  sud> 
den  joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself,  and,  reflecting 
coolly  on  all  the  consequences  which  might  attend  his  victory,  he  began  to  be 
in  some  sort  of  terror.  The  n  ' 
of  so  ] 
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honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  represented  to  dim,  that  the  most 
certain  mark  of  a  prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  wa»  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  present  fevoursof  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  slitter 
of  prosperity  :  that,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  the  treaty  on  the  same  conditions  imposed  by  T.  Quintius, 
when  victorioiB,upon  his  father  Philip  :  that  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war  more  gbriousiy  for  hmiself,than  after  so  memorable  a  oatde  :  nor  hope 
a  more  &vourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a 
conjoncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them 
more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  advantM[eous  conditions  :  that 
if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them, 
shodd  reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the 
consolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moderation, 
and  the  haughty  tenaciousness  of  the  Romans.* 

The  king  yielded  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassa- 
dors were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  ^ve  tiiem  audience  in  the  pre-> 
sence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told  him,  that  they  came  to  demand 
peace  ;  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  which  his 
fether  rUlip  had  done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and  places,  which 
that  pvince  bad  abanaoned. 

Wfaen  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  on  the  answer  proper  to  be 
made.  The  Roman  constancy  showed  itself  on  tiiis  occttfion  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  express  in  adversity  all  the 
assurance  and  loftiness  of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  pros- 
perity.! The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless 
he  submitted  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When 
it  was  related  to  the  king  aad>his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so 
extraordinary,  and,  in  tiieir  sense,  so  ill-timed  a  pride  ;  the  creates  part  of  tiiem 
considered  h  needless  to  .think  any  farther  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus  was  not 
of  tiie  same  opinion.  He  jud^d  rightiy,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty,  but 
from  a  consciousness  of  supenority  :  and  that  reflection  daunted  him  exceed- 
ingly. He  sent  again  to  the  consul,  and  offered  a  more  considerable  tribute 
than  had  been  imposed  on  Philip.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  would  re- 
tract nothmg  from  his  first  answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he 
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vetorned  to  his  former  camp  at  Syciirimn,deteniiiiied  to  try  again  the  ibrtiK 
of  war. 

We  may  conclude  fix)m  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  he  must  have 
undertaken  this  war  with  rreat  imprudence,  and  whhout  having  compared  ins 
strength  and  resources  wiu  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself  happy, 
and  after  a  signal  victcny  to  demand  peace^  and  submit  to  more  oppressive 
conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat, 
seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  lor 
success  very  badly,  since  after  a  first  action  entirely  to  h^  advantage,  he  began 
to  dbcover  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  incline  to  despair. 
Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the  peace?  Why  was  he  the  asgressor? 
Why  was  he  in  such  haste  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step  ?  How  came 
he  not  to  know  his  weakness^  till  his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are 
not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece,  made 
known  what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  fully  to  which  side  they  in- 
clined. It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  Macedonia, 
but  even  by  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  some  of  whom 
suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners,  and  insolence  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  praetor  Lucretius  beneged  the  city  of  Haliarttis  in 
BcBotia«  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  plundered, 
and  afterwards  entirely  demolished.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  and 
Lucretius  then  returned  with  his  fleet.* 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
gave  them  great  trouble  ;  harassmg  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers, 
whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand  car- 
riages, laden  principally  with  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and 
made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  afterwards  attacked  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  littie 
or  no  difficulty  ;  but  ne  found  more  resistance  than  he  had  unaghted.  That 
small  body  was  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompehn,  who, 
retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage^  deter- 
mined to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  hb  assistance  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot  :  the  legions  were  ordered 
to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  new  couraae  to  Pompdtis  and 
his  troops,  who  were  eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately 
sent  for  his  phalanx  :  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  cominp^  up,  but  engaged  di- 
reedy.  The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for 
some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  routed.  Three  hundred  foot  wereieft  upon 
the  place,  with  twenty-four  of  the  best  horse  of  the  troop  called  the  Sao^ 
Squadron,  the  commander  of  which,  Antimachus,  was  kiUed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and  very  much  alarmed 
Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonna,' ^  marched  back 
bis  army  into  Macedonia. 

^  The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrhœbia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some  other 
cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the  Ach^ftis;  dispersed  his  troops  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  left  them  in  winter  quarters  ;  and  went  into  Borotia,  at 
the  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Coronsea  had  made 
incursions. 

8KCTION  III.-— HARCIUS  ENTERS  MACEOOMA.     PERSEUS  TAKES  THE  ALARM  ;  BUT 
AFTERWARDS  RESUMES  COURAGE. 

Nothing  memoraUe  passed  the  following  year.  The  consul  Hosiilias 
had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  lUyrh  with  four  ttiousand  foot,  to  defend  sack  of 
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the  hambkaaata  of  that  ootmtry  at  w«re  aOia  of  the  Romans;  and  the  latter 
had  found  means  to  add  to  his  first  body  of  troops,  eight  thousand  men  raised 
amcjng  the  allies.  He  encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the  Dassaretae. 
Near  that  place  was  another  aty»  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to  Perseus 
and  where  he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  on  the  promise  which  had 
been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making 
great  booty,  approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  dis- 
trust, or  precaution.  Whfle  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a  fa^ 
rious  sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  neat 
way,  with  dreadiul  slaughter.  Of  eleven  thousand  men.  scarcely  two  uiou- 
sand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  had  been  left  guarded  by  a  thousand  sol-  ^ 
diers.  Claudius  returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  rums  of  his  army.  The  news 
of  this  loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate,  especially  as  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudius.* 

This  was  the  almost  univeraed  fault  of  the  commanders  of  that  time.  The 
senate  received  various  complaints  from  many  chies,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the 
other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard 
of  rupadousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed  the 
wTonn  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  af- 
ter, to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  fiiture,  they  passed  a  decree,  which  ex- 
pressed, that  the  cities  should  not  fiimish  the  Koman  magistrates  with  any 
thing  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed;  which  ordinance  was 
fiQbiished  in  aU  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus.! 

C.  Popiihis  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  charred  with  this  commission, 
went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  people.  Proceeding 
afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where  of 
the  Jem*^  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which  they  proved  by  their  late  de- 
cree in  nvonr  of  the  Greeks.  Hiey  found  |^reat  divisions  in  almost  all  the 
cities,  especially  among  the  ^tolians.  occasioned  by  two  factions  which  di- 
vided them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  tne  other  for  the  Macedonians.  The  as- 
sembly of  Achaia  was  not  free  firom  these  divisions  :  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
persons  of  greatest  authority  prevented  their  consequences.  The  advice  of 
Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  lei^e,  was  to  act  according  to  con- 
junctures, to  leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contendmg 
powers  a^nst  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  they 
w<>re  fallen,  who  had  not  suffiqendy  comprehended  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
This  advice  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Archon  shoidd  be  made  chief 
magistrate,  and  Polybius  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

Aboot  tnis  time,  Attains  having  something  to  demand  of  the  Achsan  league, 
caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded  ;  who,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all  his 
power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree  reversed,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes  should  be  removed  firom 
the  public  places.  At  the  first  council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
tains virere  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes  his  brother  should  be  restored  to  the 
honours  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  supported  this  de- 
mand, birt  urith  great  moderation.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged 
on  the  merit  and  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first 
decree,  and  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly 
apphuxied  his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored 
to  all  his  honours. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent  Popilius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  jire- 
vent  his  enterprises  against  Egvpt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employment  ;  Q*  Mardos 
Phiiippus.  one  of  the  two  consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  lie  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  aesi^  of  tsOdng  advantage  of 
the  winter  to  make  an  expedition  against  Illpia,  which  was  the  only  province 
from  whence  Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  the  king's  being 
employed  against  the  Romans.  This  exi>edition  succeeded  very  happi^  for 
him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of 
Uscana.  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  now, 
and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He  afterwards  made  himsdf 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  {prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  lUyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to 
him.  Gentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it  ;  but  he  observed,  that  having 
neither  munitions  of  war  nor  money,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  declare  against 
the  Romans  ;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficiently.  Perseus,  who  was 
avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather  affected  not  to  understand,  lus  de- 
mand ;  and  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without  mendon  of  money,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  fear  of  expense,  which 
denotes  a  little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made  many  of 
his  enterprises  miscarry,  and  that  if  he  had  made  some  sacnfices,  and  those 
far  from  being  considerable,  he  might  have  enga^d  several  republics  and 

f  rinces  in  hb  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature  f 
blybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  the  gods. 

Perseus  havmg  led  back  ms  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march  after- 
wards to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  iEtolia,  above  the  edf  of  Ambracia. 
The  people  had  given  him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  before  Sie  walls  ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  tliem,  and  threw  suc- 
cours into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thessaly, 
from  whence,  ^thoot  losing  time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dommions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the£eld,  Arcfaon, 
chief  magistrale  of  the  Achœans,  to  justify  his  country  ftom  the  suspicions 
«nd  evil  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Achaeans  to 
pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained,  that  they  should  march  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.  That 
decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were  given  lo  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations.  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  tnat  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  to  the  consul, 'to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution 
of  the  republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achsean  army 
should  iom  him.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was  charged  with 
this  embassy.  They  found  that  the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  were 
encamped  in  Perrhœbia,  between  Azora  and  Dolichaea,  gready  perplexed 
about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  consul^  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
he  encountered  m  entering  Macedonia.! 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would  take,  had  posted 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would 
attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  near 
Dium,  marching  and  counter-marching  without  much  design.| 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest  which  covered 
part  of  the  country,  called  Octolapha.     He  had  incredible  difficuhies  to  sor- 
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noutit,  the  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracticable,  and  had  seised  an  eminence, 
by  way  of  precaution,  which  favoured  his  passage.  From  hence  the  enemy's 
camp,  whicn  was  not  distant  more  than  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  country 
about  Dtum  and  Phila,  might  be  discovered  ;  which  very  much  animated  the 
soldiers,  who  had  before  their  eves  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich 
themselves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  liarassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very  much  by 
frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to  ad- 
vance with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  without  danger.  He  had 
no  other  choice  than  to  pursue  an  undertaking  with  vigour,  formed,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeeîd  without 
a  determined  perseverance,  often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain, 
that  if  the  consul  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  narrow 
defile,  where  his  troof»  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  severe 
blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the 
cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  oi  goin^  in 
person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions 
with  his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  tluit  neglect,  pve  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  extncating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  m  which 
they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  effect  this  without  great  trouble  ;  the  horses  laden 
with  the  baggage  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The  elephants  especially, 
gave  them  great  trouble  ;  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their 
descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having  removed  the  snow  on  these 
descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  way, 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  something  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  ele- 
phant. On  those  beams  they  laid  planks  thirty  feet  in  lengtli,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  bridge,  which  they  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge, 
they  erected  a  second*  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  sufiicient  intervals  to  as 
many  of  the  same  kina  as  were  requisite.  .  The  elephant  passed  fit)m  the  firm , 
ground  to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to  lower 
the  beams  that  supported  it  gradually,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge  : 
and  so  in  succession  to  the  last  bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivity.  It  is  not  easy 
to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  oftoi 
obUged  to  roll  upon  the  ground,  becanse  it  was  imposible  for  them  to  stand. 
It  was  agreed,  that  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy  mi^ht  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it 
arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overcome  the  greatest  difficolty 
of  his  enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presentinjg  Marcius 
with  the  decree  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  resolution  to  join 
him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  this  war.  Marcius,  after  haying  thanked  the  Achseans  for  their  good  will 
in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them  they  might  spare  tliemselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  that  war  would  give  them  ;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both  ; 
and  tliat  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  the 
allies.     After  this  discourse  of  the  colleagues,  Polybius  returned  into  Achaia.* 

Polybius  remained  with  the  Roman  army  only  till  the  consul,  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  Appius,  surnamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achseans 
a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus,  despatched  him  home, 
with  advice,  not  to  suffer  his  republic  to  furmsh  those  troops,  or  engage  in 
expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  that  aid. 

-    *  Holyb.  Le^at  Uviii. 
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It  is  difficult  sayt  the  historian,  to  discover  the  real  motives  that  indoeed  Mar- 
cius  to  tallL  in  this  manner.  Was  it  his  wish  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  or  lay  a 
snare  for  them  ?  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Appios  to  un- 
dertake an  V  thing  ? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
Tlie  news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  chang- 
ing every  moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his  being  conquered 
ïnthout  fiffhting.  He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
defence  of  the  passes  ;  sent  the  gilt  statues  at  Dhim*  on  board  hb  fleet,  lest  they 
should  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  laid 
up  at  Pella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  and  all  his  galleys  at  Thessalonica 
burned.    For  himself,  he  returned  to  Pyana. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossible 
to  disengaoe  himself  without  the  enemv's  permission.  There  was  no  passage 
open  for  him  but  by  two  forests  ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the 
valleys  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly ,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dhim,  enter  ferther 
into  Macedonia  ;  and  both  these  important  posts  were  possessed  by  strong 
garrisons  for  the  king  :  so  that  if  Perseus  haa  maintained  his  ground  for  ten 
days  it  would  have  been  hnpossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly 
by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  open  for  povisions.  For 
the  roads  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  sustain  the  view  of  them.  The  king's  troops  guarded  this 
pass  at  four  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so  narrow,  that  ten  men,  well 
armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans  therefore,  not 
being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor 
to  get  through  them,  must  Imve  been  .obliged  to  regain  the  mountains,  from 
WMnce  thev  came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enetny  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was 
to  open  their  way  through  their  enemies  to  Dium  in  Macedonia  ;  which  would 
have  been  no  less  difficult  Jf  the  gods^  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus 
of  prudence  and  counseht  For  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very 
narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  absohitely  stmt 
them  out,  ana  stopped  them  short  But  in  the  blindness,  into  which  his  fear 
had  thrown  the  king^  he  neither  saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of  all  die  means  in 
hb  power  to  save  himself,  left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open  and  un- 
guarded, and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  rightly  perceived,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  kine's  timidity 
and  imprudence.  He  ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa,  to 
seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  bad  abandoned,  to  se- 
cure a  retreat  in  case  of  accident;  and  sent  Popillus  to  take  a  view  of  the 
passes  in  the  wav  to  Diuin.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  wavs  were  open 
and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two  days,  and  encamped  his  army  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  ità  being  plundered. 
Having  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  ivell  for- 
tified, he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily. 
He  continued  his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  almost 
without  any  resistance.  But  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions  he 
found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased  j  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Dium.   He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the 

S setor  Lucretius  |^ad  informed  him  he  might  find  provisions  in  abundance, 
is  quitting  Dium,  suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by 
his  courage,  what  he  had  lost  by  his  fear.  He  repossessed  himself,  therefore, 
of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and 
took  Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  l^gue  distant  from  Vma. 

*  Tbew  w«re  the  ttataei  of  the  hone  wldien  killed  in  pawing  tii^nmeas,  which  Alexander  bed 
cauaed  to  be  mede  bj  LjriipjH»,  »nd  to  be  Mt  op  in  Dium. 
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Flmeos,  baiving  recovered  his  fright,  and  resumed  8i>irit)  WMild  haye  been 
V9TW  ghd  Ûmk  his  orders  to  throw  his  treasures  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  bum 
all  his  ships  in  Thessaionica,had  not  been  executed.  Andronicus,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  re* 
pentance  which  miffht  soon  follow  that  command,  as  it  indeed  happened  ;  Ni- 
cias,  less  aware,  had  thrown  all  the  money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But 
his  iÊàk  was  soon  re|>aired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost  all  the  money 
from  the  botton  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their  services,  the  icing  caused  them 
all  to  be  put  to  death  secredy,  and  inflicted  the  same  penalty  on  Androhicus 
and  Nicias  ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  which  he  had 
abaodoitêd  himself,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hava  any  witnesses  or  traces  of 
it  in  beinf  • 

Several  expedBtions  passed  oik  both  sidfes  by  sea  and  land,  which  were  neither 
of  much  coBseqpence  nor  importance. 

When  Pulybius  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  the  letter  of 
Appius,  in  which  he  demanded  five  thousand  men,  had  been  received  there. 
Some  time  aHer,  the  cooncil  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  on  that  affair, 
rave  PoWbios  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from 
Mardas,  had  been  an  inexcusable  finilt.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  dangerous 
to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops  they  might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the 
Acbseans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  con- 
juncture, they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  pro- 
hibit tnôr  having  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless  an  order 
of  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It 
was  his  opînkB,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it  was 
necessary  to  inform  Ae  consul  of  his  demand, and  to  wait  for  his  decision  upon 
iL  By  tint  means.  Poly bhis  saved  the  Achseans  one  talent  at  least* 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  from  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithjoiia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  ex- 
aressed  memselves  very  modestly,  declartnj^  that  Prusias  had  constantly  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war  ;  but 


that^having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  ^ood  offices  for  him  with  the  Ro- 
nans,  in  order  to  obtainti  peace,  he  ciesired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would 
grant  him  dml  favour^  ana  make  such  use  of  his  mediation  as  tliey  should  think 
eoRvment  The  language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different.  After  having 
set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people^  and 
ascribed  to  diemsdves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtained, 
and  aspedally  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  while  the  peace  sub- 
sisted between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
aOianee  wôth  Perseus  :  that  they  had  suspended  it  against  dieir  will,  and  with- 
out any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's  part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Ro- 
auas  to  engage  them  on  their  side  :  that  for  tnree  years,  which  this  war  had 
eontinuedjdiey  had  suffered  many  inconveniences  from  it  :  that  their  trade  by 
sea  being  interrupted,  the  isknd  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction 
of  its  revenues,  and  other  advantages  arising  from  commerce  :  that  bein§[  no 
kmger  able  to  support  such  considerable  losses,  they  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Macedonia  to  kmg  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  diould  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  had  also 
sent  to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration:  that  if  either  of  the  parties  re- 
fined to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  the  Rhodians  should  know  what 
they  had  to  do.t 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  discourse 
was  leceived.  Some  historians  tell  us,  that  the  answer  given  to  it  was,  to  order 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians  were  declared  fi^ee, 
to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  quick,  and  mor- 
tifying them  in  the  most  sensible  part  ;  for  they  pretended  to  an  authority  over 
both  those  people.*   Others  say  that  the  senate  answered  in  fbw  words,  that 

*  Polj«.  Lefat  liXT'm.  t  Lit.  1.  xlir.  n.  K  15, 1&. 
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Hie  disposition  of  the  Rhodians,  and  their  secret  intrigues  mOt  PerseuSy  iad 
been  lonfi;  iuiown  at  Rome.  That  when  the  Roman  peouie  should  have  ood- 
quered  bim,  of  which  they  expected  advice  every  day,  tney  should  Imow  in 
ttieir  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies  according  to 
tlieir  respective  merits.  They  made  the  ambassadors,  however,  the  uml 
presents. 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marius.  the  consuL  was  then  read,  giving  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  haa  entered  Macedonia,  after  navine  suffered  incredi- 
ble difficulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that  bv  the  wise 
precaution  of  the  prœtor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  tne  whole  winter; 
naving  received  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  ten 
thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessarv  to  pay  their  ambassadora  then 
at  Rome  :  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers  :  that 
he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  especially  from  Numidia,  because  there  were 
none  of  that  kind  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  fiilly 
and  immediately  executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Oneshnus,  a  Macedonian,  nobleman.  He 
had  always  advisM  the  king  to  observe  the  peace  ;  and  putting  bun  in  mhid 
that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the 
Romans  to  be  consûiirtly  read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  admonished  liîm  to 
do  the  same,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  afleast  from  time  to  time.  Not 
being  able  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  hunaelf 
from  his  councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the 
resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he  could  not  api»rove.  At  length,  finding 
himself  suspected,  and  taciUy  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having 
made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  provided  magnificentiy  for  his  subiistence. 

SECTIOlff  rV.— CELEBRATED   VICTORY  OF  AMILIITS  REAR  THE  CFTY  OF  PTDiri. 
PERSEUS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

The  time  for  the  comitia,  or  the  assemblies,  to  elect  consuk  at  Rome^  ap- 
proaching, all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important  a 
chcHoe  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  all  conversations.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls  who  had  been  employed  for  three  years 
against  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name. 
Tney  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  against  his  fether 
Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  ;  against  Antiochus,  who  was 
driven  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great  tribute;  and  what 
was  still  more  considerable,  against  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had 
ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had  re- 
duced to  Quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years  continuance,  and 
conquered  in  his  own  country,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The 
formidable  preparations  of  Perseus,  and  some  advantages  gained  by  mm  in  the 
former  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension  of  the  Romans,  lliey  plainly 
distingubhed,  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by 
faction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  hb  wis- 
dom, valour,  and  experience  ;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  presiding  in  so  im- 
portant a  war  as  that  in  which  they  were  now  engaged.* 

AU  eyes  were  cast  upon  Paulus  ^milius.  There  are  times  when  distin- 
guished merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting 
uian  such  a  jud^ent,  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  roan's  past  services, 
the  army's  opinion  of  hb  capacity,  and  the  stated  pressing  occasion  for  hb 
valour  and  conduct.  Paulus  .f^milius  was  nearly  sixty  years  old;  but  age, 
without  impairing  hb  faculties  in  the  least,  had  rather  improved  them  with 
maturity  of  wbdom  and  judgment,  more  necessary  in  a  general  than  even 
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valour  and  bravery.  He  had  been  consul  thirteen  yj^ars  before,  and  had  ac- 
quired general  esteem  during  his  administration.  But  the  people  repaid  his 
services  with  ingratitude,  havmg  refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity, 
though  he  had  solicited  it  with  sufficient  ardour.  For  several  years  h«  had 
led  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
in  which  no  &ther  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded 
for  his  care.  All  his  relations,  all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  complv  with  the 
people's  wishes,  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship;  but  believine  himself  no 
(oncer  capable  of  commandmg,  he  avoided  appearing  in  public,  Kept  himsdf 
at  borne,  and  shunned  honours  with  a.H  mucn  solicitude  as  others  jf|;enerally 
pursue  them»  But.  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  m  crowds 
before  his  door  ;  tnat  they  summoned  him  to  the  forum,  and  exclaimed  highly 
against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  his  countrv,  he  yielded  at  last  to  their  le- 
monstrances,  and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  be 
seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  the 
assurance  oi  an  approaching  and  complete  victory.  The  consulship  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  unanimously,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of 
the  armv  in  Macedonia  was  decreed  to  him  m  preference  to  hb  colleague, 
though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot 

It  is  said,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war  aeainst  Perseus» 
at  his  return  home,  attended  by  aO  his  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  hononr, 
he  ibund  his  daughter  Tertia,at  that  time  a  litde  infant,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
began  to  cry  bitteriy.  He  embraced  her,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her  teats. 
Tertia,pre8singhim  with  her  little  arms,  ^*  You  do  not  know  then,  father,"  said 
she,  ^  that  our  Perseus  is  dead."  She  spoke  of  a  tittle  dog  she  had  brought 
up,  called  Perseus.  **  And  at  a  very  gtK>d  time,  my  dear  cnild,"  said  Paidas 
<£inilius.  struck  with  the  word,  '^  I  accept  this  omen  with  joy."  The  ancients 
carried  tneir  superstition  in  this  kind  of  fortuitouSi  circumstances  very  high. 

ITie  manner  in  which  Paulus  ^milius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was  cmirged 
with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it.  He  demanded, 
first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  tne  number  of 
troops  which  were  necessary  to  be  added  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were 
also  to  inform  themselves,  as  correctly  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's 
loroes  ;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually  lay  ;  if  the  latter  were  actually 
encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed  uiem,  and  were  arrived  fai  tlie 
plain  ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  mient  rely  with  certainty  ;  which  of  them 
were  dubious  and  wavering  ;  and  who  they  might  regard  as  declared  enemies  ; 
for  how  long  time  they  hsul  provisions,  and  from  whence  they  might  be  sup- 
plied with  uiem  either  by  land  or  water;  what  had  passed  during,  the  last 
campugn,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  ex- 
perience general,  he  thought.it  necessary  to  be  fully  apprized  of  all  these 
circumstances  ;  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  could  not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  senate  approved  of  these  wise  measures  very 
much,  and  appmnted  commissioners,  with  tne  approbation  of  Paulus  .Smilius, 
who  set  out  two  days  after.* 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome 
of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria  ;  which  have  been  before 
related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their  time.  On  their  return  they 
reported,  that  Marcius  had  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  an  en- 
trance into  the  country,  but  with  more  danger  than  utility  :  that  the  king  had 
advanced  into  Pieria,  and  was  in  actual  possession  of  it  :  that  the  two  camps 
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vrere  very  near  each  other,  being  separated  only  by  the  river  Eiypsns  :  tlot 
^  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that.the  Roman  army  W9S  neither  in  a  conditoD 
to  oblige  them  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines  :  that,  in  addition  to  the  other 
Inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  happened,  from  which  diey  could 
not  but  suffer  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous  country,and  be  entirely  prevented 
lirom  acting  ;  and  that  they  had  only  proposions  for  six  days  :  that  the  army 
of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men  :  and  tf 
Appins  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  m  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Lych- 
nidos  in  Dlyria,  he  might  hsrt  acted  wkh  good  effect  against  Gentius  ;  but  that 
Oaoflius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in  great  danger,  unless  a  considerable 
ràiforcement  were  immediately  sent  him,  or  he  be  ordered  directly  to  quit 
the  post  which  he  was  in.  That,  after  havinr  visited  the  camp,  they  had  re- 
paired to  the  fleet:  that  they  had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead 
of  diseases  :  that  the  rest  of  the  alhes,  especially  those  of  Sicilv,  had  returned 
liome  ;  and  that  tibe  fleet  wacs  entutly  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers  :  that 
those  who  remained  had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes:  that 
Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  in- 
nediately.  without  any  visible  cause:  and  that  his  inclinations  neither  could 
nor  should  be  relied  on  :  but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attadus,  his  good  will  was 
not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commisâoners,  after  Paulus  iEmillus  had  riven  his 
opinion,  the  senate  decreed,  that  he  should  set  forward  without  loss  of  time  for 
Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavhis,  wlio  had  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  L.  Anicius,  another  praetor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap.  Claudius  in  his  post 
near  Lychnidus  in  Illyiia.  The  number  of  troops  which  each  was  to  com- 
aand,was  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  iEmilhis  consisted,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men  ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each 
composed  of  six  diousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  ;  as  many  of  the  in- 
fiintry  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of  horse.  He  had  besides 
mx  hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  some  auxiliary  troops  iirom 
the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount 
to  thirty  diousand  men.  The  praetor  Amcius  had  also  two  legions  ;  but  they 
consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  each  ;  which, 
with  ten  thousand  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  composed  an 
army  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served  on 
board  the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together,  amounted 
to  fifty*six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  m  Macedonia 
seemed  of  the  first  importance  ;  au  precautions  were  taken  that  might  conduce 
to  its  success.  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were 
to  serve  in  it,  and  commanded  each  in  his  turn  an  entire  legion.  .  It  was  de* 
creed,  that  none  should  be  elected  to  this  employment,  but  such  as  had  already 
served  ;  and  Paulus  ^milius  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes 
such  as  he  approved  for  his  army.  He  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 
^  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  mat  wisdom  oh  this  occa- 
sion. They  had,  as  we  have  seen,'  unanimously  chosen  consul  and  general, 
the  person  among  them  who  was  Indisputably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time. 
Th^  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be  raisâ  to  die  post  of  tribune,  but 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  acquired 
in  real  service  ;  advantages  that  are  not  always  the  eiSect  of  birth  and  senio- 
rity, to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard.  They  did  more  ; 
by  a  particular  exception,  compatible  with  a  republican  government,  Paulus 
£milius  was  left  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tnbunes  as  he  thought 
fit,  well  knowing  the  great  importance  of  a  perfect  union  between  die  genoal 
and  the  officers  who  serve  unaer  hhn,  in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctual  exe- 
cution of  the  commands  of  the  former,  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  the  army, 
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and  OÊffiA  to  dkect  all  hs  motions  :  which  cmiDOt  be  done  without  the  best 
undentandiDg  between  them,  founded  in  a  desire  for  the  public  good,  with 
^ich  neither  interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambidim,  are  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  rc^puatioDS  were  made,  the  consul  raulus  ^milius  repaired 
from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  sftoke  in  thb  man- 
ner :  ^  You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  nave  expressed  more  joy  when  Mace- 
donia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  that 
office  ;  and  to  me  vour  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  con- 
ceiyed,  that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  tb» 
Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  aheady  been  of  too  long 
continuance.  I  have  reason  to  beueve  tmit  the  same  gods,*  who  have  occa- 
sioned Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protection  in 
conducting  and  terminating  this  war  successfully  :  but  of  this  I  may  venture 
to  assure  you,  that  I  sliall  oo  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your  ex 


The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  in  the  expe^on  I  am 
charged  with,  and  as  I  am  ordered  to  sel  out  immediately.  I  si 


vuug«#u  wAui,cujui  no  m.  nuM  uiucvcru^v  9c»  vut  iiuiucuiciicij'*  m.  shall  make  no 
delay  ;  and  i  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Lidnius»  out  or  his  ereat  letl  for 
the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointecTfor  me^  with 
as  much  afviour  and  expedition  as  if  they  were  for  himself.  I  shall  take  care 
to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  tlmt  passes  : 
and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certaint^^  and  truth  of  my  letters  ;  but  I  heg  of  you, 
as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight,  out  of  cre- 
dulity, upon  the  light  reports  which  are  frequendy  spread  abroad  wil^honl  any 
foundation.  1  perceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  whatever 
resolution  people  may  form  to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  wdl  not  fail  to  make 
impression,  and  iospue  I  know  not  what  discouragement  There  are  those 
who,  in  compaoy,and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  diuDositions,  and 
prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  They  know  betterlnan  we  where 
we  should  encamp,and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seise  ;  at  what  time, 
and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia  ;  where  it  is  proper  to  have 
magasines  ;  from  whence,  either  by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions; 
when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  when  lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  litde  firom  their  plans,  they  make 


rather  to  differ  the  pécule,  upon  sucn  unhappy  rumours,  to  invade  his  author^ 
^,tban  to  ruin  affairs,  in  order  to  preserve  tneir  opinion,  and  an  empty  name. 
I  am  far  fix>m  believing,  that  generals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice  ;  Ithink,  on 
the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own 
opinion,  and  without  counsel,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  But 
some  may  ask.  How  then  shall  we  act  reasonably  f.  In  not  suJQTering  any  per- 
son to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first 
place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  leamea  from  experience  what  it  is  to 
command  ;  and,  m  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the  enemy, 
are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  share  with  us  m  all  dangers. 
If  there  be  any  one  who  conceives^  nimseif  capable  of  assisting  me  with  his 
counsels  m  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  Uie 
republic  that  service,  but  let  him  go  with  me  into  Macedonia  ;  ships,  horses, 
tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  suppued  him  at  my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not 
take  so  much  trouble,  aiid  prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  danger  and 
fatigues  of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and  continue 
idle  in  the  port.  The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on 
other  subjects  ;  but  as  for  these,  let  him  be  silent  upon  them  ;  and  know,  that 
we  shaU  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as  shall  be  given  us  in  the 
camp  itself.^ 
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This  discourse  of  Panlus  £milius,wliich  abounds  with  reason  and  good  sense, 
shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  a  propen- 
sity for  examining,  criticising,  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  generus  ;  and 
do  Dot  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  amtradiction  to  reason  and  justice. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any 
knowledge  or  experience  in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able 
genmls,  and  pronounce  with  a  material  air  upon  their  actions  ?  for  the  most 
experienced  can  make  no  certain  judgment  wittiout  being  upon  the  sfKH  :  the 
least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops,  secret  orders  not 
divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of 
concbct  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a  failing  reformed,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature  ;  and  generals  would  do  wisely, 
after  the  example  of  Paufus  £milius,  to  despise  these  city  reports,  and  crude 
opmions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  eke  to  do,  and  have  generally  as 
little  judgment  as  business. 

PauluB  ^milius,  after  having  dischaned,  according  to  custom,  the  duties  of 
religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavins,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted.* 

While  tb^^  were  employed  in  making  prcnparations  for  the  war  at  Rome, 
Perseus,  on  hia  side^  was  not  idle.  The  fear  of  the  approaching  danger  whidi 
threatened  him  having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  ^ve 
Gentius,  kine  of  niyria,  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  and  purchased  his 
alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  dme  to  Rhodes,  convinced,  that  if  that 
island,  which  was  very  powerful  at  sea.  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would 
be  veiy  much  embarrassed.  He  sent  cleputies  also  to  Eumenes  and  Antiochus, 
two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  great  aid.  Perseus  did  wisely 
kk  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  such  supports  ;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  should  have 
begun  by  taking:  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the  first  foundatkms  of 
his  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  of  puttmff  those  remote  powers  in  motion, 
till  he  was  reduced  ahnost  to  extremity  and  his  afiieûrs  were  next  to  absolutely 
desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spectators  and  associates  of  his  ruin,  dian 
aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which  he  gave  hts  aifabassadors  were  very 
solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them 
three  ^ears  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  event^  before  he  embarked,  almost 
alone^  in  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case 
of  misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  these  kmgs.  They 
represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and 
monarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  aftier  another  ; 
and  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  emploved  the  forces  of 
the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  succession.  That  they  had  crushed 
htt  fother  by  tHe  assistance  of  Attalus  ;  that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in 
some  measure  bv  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Antiochus  had  been  Subjected^^and 
that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself.  That 
after  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next 
to  experience  the  same  fate  ;  a  part  of  which  they  had  already  usurped,  under 
the  specious  colour  of  re-establishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  tiberty  ;  and 
that  Syria  would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer  Prusias 
to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus 
of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  in* 
dine  the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace  ;  or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust 
design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings 
The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  i 
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In  regard  to  Eumenes,  tfaev  coTered  their  voyage  with  the  pretext  of  ran- 
soming prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upon  tne  real  cause  of  it.  There 
had  passed  ahready  several  conferences,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  much  suspected 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  l^cause  Eumenes  really  desired  that  Perseus 
should  be  victorious  against  the  Romans  ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then 
have  had,  would  have  dven  him  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy  : 
neither  was  he  more  wHling  to  dedare  openly  against^  or  to  make  war  upon 
him.  But,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  two  parties  equally  inclined  to  peace.  Per* 
set»,  fitmi  tne  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him,  and  the  Romans, 
from  being  weary  of  a  war  protracted  to  too  great  a  length,  he  desired  to 
become  tte  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  makeJPerseus  purchase 
his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That 
was  already  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  remamed,  was  iu  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Per* 
seus  was  for  waiting  till  the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to 
deposit  the  money  m  Samothracia.  Eiunenes  did  not  believe  himself  secure 
io  that,  because  S«mothracia  depended  cm  Perseus^  and  therefore  he  insisted 
upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  money  which  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  feikd  likewise  in  anotner  negotiation,  which  might  have  been  no  less 
in  his  favour.  He  had  caused  a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  infantry,  and  a 
thousand  to  tbàr  captains,  f  have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls  had  taken 
the  name  of  Bastam^P-  When  he  received  advice  tnat  they  were  arrived  upon 
the  fitNitiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  tliem  with  half  his  troops  ; 
and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
gnat  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided  for  them  :  he 
had  presents  ibr  their  prindpal  officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  robes  ;  to  these 
he  added  some  money,  which  was  to  foe  distributed  among  a  small  number. 
He  imagined  to  gain  tne  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king  halted  near  the 
river  Alius,  whore  he  encamped  with  hb  troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty  leagues  dis- 
tant frcMOB  him.  Antieonus  was  astonished  when  he  saw  men  of  prodigious 
stature,  skilfiil  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling  tnebr  arms; 
and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with  menaces 
and  bratvadoes.  He  set  off,  in  the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given 
for  dieir  good  reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  he  had  pre- 
pared for  thorn  ;  after  which  he  mvited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  he 
mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.  The  Gauls  were 
not  a  people  to  be  paid  with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these 
strangers,'  came  directiy  to  the  point  ;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought  the 
sum  aoreed  on.  As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  ^  Go,"  ^aid  he. 
^  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums  agreed 
QD,  the  Gauk  wOl  not  stir  from  hence."  The  kiag,  on  the  return  of  his  deputy, 
assembled  his  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his 
avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  pék-fidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls  ; 
addinff,that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into 
Macedonia,  fi-om  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand 
horse  woidcl  suffice  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that  his  sole  apprehension 
was  for  his  money  ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus  returned 
to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them  that  his  master  had  occasion  for  no  more  than 
five  thousand  horse.  Upon  which  they  raised  a  universal  cry  and  murmur 
against  Perseus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  far.  to  insult  them  so  grossly. 
Oondicus  having  again  asked  Antigonus  whether  he  had  brought  the  money 
for  the  ûve  thousand  horse,  as  the  deputy  sought  evasions,  and  gave  no  d»- 
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rect  answers,  the  Gauls  erew  furious,  and  were  about  to  cut  him  in  |iîe68i,ai 
he  strongly  apprehended.  However  they  had  a  regard  to  his  quality  oT  de- 
puty, and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  to  his  person.  The  Gaob 
birched  away  immediately,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube,  and  pbm- 
dered  Thrace  in  their  wHy  home. 

Peraeus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcemenjL  might  have  given  tiie  Romans 
great  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gads  into  Thessaly,  where  they 
might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  sfrongest  places.  By  that 
means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Enipœus,  he  might  Imve  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  K^ans  eithei  to  have  penetrated  into  Macedonia,die  entrance 
to  which  he  might  have  barred  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer 
in  the  country,  becauw  they  coukl  have  brought  no  mate  provbions,  as  tieibie, 
from  Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice  by 
which  he  was  governed,  prevented  his  making  any  use  of  so  great  an  ad  vantan 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Utfed  by  the 
condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had 
at  length  consented  to  give  Gentius  the  three  hundred  talenU  he  had  demanded, 
for  more  than  a  year,  tor  raisiné  troops,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantaochus 
had  negotiated  this  treaty  widi  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  pay- 
ing the  king  of  lUyria  ten  talents,  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius 
despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons  he  codd  confide  in^  to 
receive  the  money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all  should  be  concluded, 
to  join  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  and  g«»  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to 
brmg  that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had  represented 
to  him,  diat  if  the  Rhodians  joined  in  it.  Rome  wWd  not  be  able  to  make 
head  i^inst  the  three  poweb  tmited.  Perseus  received  those  amhamndots 
with  dl  possible  marks  of  distinction.  After  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and 
the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the  three  hundred 
talents.  The  ambassadors  and  agents  of  the  lUy riaas  repaiied  to  Pela,  wkert 
the  money  was  paid  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  the  am- 
bassadors, to  be  conveyed  into  Dlyria.  Perseus  had  given  secret  orders  to  iht 
persons  cnarged  with  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  small  ^oamevn 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  lo  stop  for  h»  fintnsi 


orders.  During  all  this  dme,  Pantauchus,  who  had  remamed  at  the  court  of 
niyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the  king  to  declare  against  the  Roootans 
by  some  act  of  hostiDty.  In  the  mean  dme  ambassadors  arrived  finn  the  Ro- 
mans, to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had  already  leoBMred  tea 
talents  by  way  of  earnest,  and  advice  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the  roed^ 
Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights,  fasanan 
and  divine,  ne  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  uBprisoned,un<Kr  pretence 
that  diey  were  spies.  As  soon  as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  Mieviog 
him  sumcientlv  and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring 
an  act.  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  talents  ;  eongralalatiqg 
himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dextetky 
in  saving  his  money.  But  ne  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it  in  reserve  far  tlie 
victor  ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself  against  lùm, 
and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say,  ^  that  victory  shooM  bt 
purchased  with  money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory." 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  fiivourable  reception 
at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  hstd  re* 
solved  to  employ  all  their  influence  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  make 
peace,  and  to  declare  against  that  whicn  should  refuse  to  accept  proposals  for 
an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repdred  to  their  posts  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  ;  the  consul  to  Macedonia,  Octavkis  to  Ores  with  the 
fleet,  and  Anicius  into  niyria. 
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The  suecetf  of  the  last  was  equally  rapid  and  fortunate.  He  conducted 
the  war  against  Gentius  ;  and  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome 
that  it  was  berun.  Its  duration  was  only  thirty  days.  Having  treated  Scorda, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  had  surrendered  to  him.  with  mat  modéra- 
tion,  the  other  dties  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  nimself  was  reduced 
to  come  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  cf  Aniclns  to  nnçlore  his  mercy  ;  con- 
fessingy  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  abandoned 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor,  treated  him  with  humanity.  His  first 
care  was  to  release  the  two  ambassadors  from  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them, 
named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory  ;  and  some  days 
after  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  hb  wife,  chfldren,  brother, 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  countrv.  The  sight  of  such  ilhistrious  prison- 
ers very  much  augmented  the  people's  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made 
to  the  gods,  and  uie  temples  crowded  witn  a  vast  concourse  t>f  persons  of  all 
sexes  uid  ages. 

When  Paulus  ^milius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  encamped 
near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed 
inaccessible.  He  had  the  Enipaens  in  front,  whose  banks  were  very  high  ; 
and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  ne  had  thrown  up  good  intrcnchments,  with 
towers  at  proper  distances,  on  which  were  placed  balistas,  and  other  machines 
for  disdiarging  darts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  vectored  to  approach. 
Perseus  had  fortified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  nimself 
entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repubing  Paulus 
^miUus  bv  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulties  ne  would  find  to  subsist  his 
troops,  and  maintain  his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 
He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with.  Paulus 
^milius  employed  his  thou^lits  solely  in  preparing  everything  for  action, 
and  was  continually  meditatmg  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some 
enterprise  with  success.  He  began  by  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  dis- 
cipline in  his  army,  which  he  found  corrupted  by  the  licentioomess  in  which 
it  had  been  sufferea  to  indulge.  He  reformed  several  things,  both  with  regard 
to  the  arms  of  the  trooi»  and  the  duty  of  sentinels.  Itliad  been  a  custom 
among  the  soldiers  to  criticise  uiwn  their  general,  to  examine  all  his  actions 
among  themselves,  to  prescribe  his  conduct,  and  to  point  out  what  he  should 
or  sbmild  not  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and  dignity.  He  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier  ;  that  he 
ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  busmess  ;  the  care  of  his  body,  m  order 
to  render  it  robust  and  active  ;  that  of  his  arras,  to  keep  them  always  clean 
and  in  good  condition  ;  and  of  his  provisions,*  that  he  might  be  always  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice;  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  eoodness  of  the  imitiortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general.  That 
for  hiaiself,he  should  omit  nothins  that  might  be  necessary  to  give  them  oc- 
casion to  evidence  their  valour,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their 
duty  w^,  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  tiiey  were  anhnated  by  this  discourse.  The  old 
soldiers  declared, that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  rightly  all  that  day. 
A  surprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  was 
idle  in  it.  The  soldiers  were  seen  sharpening  their  swords,  polbhing  their 
helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields  ;  practising  an  active  motion  under  their  arms  ; 
whirling  their  javelins,  and  brandishing  their  naked  swords  ;  in  short,  form- 
ing ancT  inuring  themsdves  in  all  military  exercises  :  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have  of  coming  In  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  very  commodiously,  but  wanted  water,  whidi  was 
a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus  ^inilius,  whose  thoughts  extended 

*  TIm  RoBsn  soldian  lonittiinet  carried  prorisions  for  ten  or  twelrt  dayn 
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to  every  thing,  seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  him  very  high,  and  covered  all 
over  with  trees  extremclv  green  and  flourishinj^,  judged,  from  tlie  quantity  and 
Quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  sprmgs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of 
die  mountain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot 
of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  surface  was  scarcely  broken  up, 
when  spring  of  water  were  seen  to  run,  muddy  at  first,  end  in  small  qyanti- 
ties,  but  in. a  short  time  very  clear,  and  in  çreat  abundance.  Tlus  event, 
though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  sin^ilar  ftivourof  the 
gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  ^milius  under  their  protection,  and  made  him 
more  beloved  and  respected  by  them  than  before.* 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  ardour  of  the  soK- 
diers,  their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which  they  mepared 
themsdves  for  combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  perceived  blainly, 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  d^  with  a  Licinius  and  Hostilius,  or  a  Marchis; 
and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  altered  with  the  |;eneral.  He  redou- 
bled his  attention  and  application  on  his  side,  animated  his  soldiers,  employed 
himself  in  forming  them  by  different' exercises,  added  new  works  to  the  old, 
and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  of  insult 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Illy ria,  and  of  the  taking 
the  kin^  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  excited  among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  signallJEe  tJiemsel  ves 
also  on  their  «de.  For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts, 
for  the  one  to  be  unwillinj^  to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour  or  glorA-. 
Perseus  endeavoured,  at  first,  to  suppress  this  news  ;  but  his  care  to  dissemble 
it,  only  served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  general 
among  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  same  fete. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make  the  same 

Î proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  which  at  Rome  had  so  highly  of- 
ended  the  senate,  it  is  easy  to  jud^  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in 
the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  having  them  dismissed 
with  insult.  The  consul  thought,  the  best  way  to  «xpress  nis  contempt  for 
them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days. 
To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians,'he 
assembled  his  council  to  dehberate  on  tne  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  theyear  before  had  penetrated  into 
Macedonia,  had  quitted  it,  and  returned  into  Thessaly,  perhaps  on  account  uf 
provisions  ;  for  at  present  they  were  consulting  measures  for  opening  a  pas- 
sage into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  enemy's  intrenchments  upon  the  banks  of  die  Enipeus.  They 
observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Romaa 
lemons.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet,  should  go  to 
Tnessalonica,  and  attack  tne  seacoasts,  in  order  to  oblip  the  king,  by  that 
diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enipseus,  for  the  defmce  of  his 
country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passa^  open.  It  is  highly  important  for  ao 
able  ana  experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  choose  what  measures 
he  pleases.  Paulus  ^milius  had  quite  different  views.  He  saw  that  the  Eni- 
pœus,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
added  to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,  without  mentioning  the  ma- 
chines disposed  on  all  sides, that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert 
than  his  own  in  discharging  pavelins  and  darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  of 
such  impenetrable  lines  as  those  were,  would  only  have  exposed  his  troops  to 
mevitable  slaughter  ;  and  a  good  |;eneral  spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  be- 
cause he  looks  upon  himself  as  their  father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preserve 

*  Vti  deâoctm  nimma  arena  erat,  com  «catarifrenei  turhHn  funnio  ft  lenucs  cmirare,  dein  liqui^aoi  touU 
tamque  ftmden  aqaain,  relol  dciim  dooo.  coepemnt.  A)i<|uaQlum  ea  quo<)ue  ;  res  duci  tftmm  et  acKlflrïtatii 
vpud  milites  adjecit — Lav. 
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them  as  his  cfaildreo.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  some  days,  without  making 
the  least  movement.  Plutarch  says,  that  it  was  believed  tbere  never  was  an 
exami>le  of  two  armies  so  numerous, |hat  lay  so  long  in  the  presence  of  each 
cither,  in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity.  At  any  other  time» 
the  soldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience  ;  but  Paulus 
£milius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  or  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  inquiiy ,  and  using  all  means  for  information,  he  was 
told  by  two  Perrhcebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had  ex- 
perienced, that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhœbia,  which  led  to  Pythiam,  a 
town  situated  upon  the  brow  of  Mount  Olympus  :*  that  this  way  was  not  dif- 
ficult of  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thitlier  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  inen^  He  conceived,  that  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked 
in  the  night,  by  surprisé,  and  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  be  driven  out^ 
and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  praetor  Octavius,and^  having 
expbined  himsdf  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Ileracm,  and 
to  take  ten  day's  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  men,  in  order  to  make 
Perseus  believe,  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  seacoasts.  At  the  same  time, 
he  made  hb  son,  Fabius  Maximus,then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,the 
son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out  :  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  five 
thousand  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  seaside  toward 
lleradea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  council.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  prœtor  told  them  the 
consul's  orders»  As  soon  as  it  was  night,  quitting  their  route  by  the  seacoast, 
they  ?idvanced,without  halting,  toward  Pythium.  over  the  mountains  and  rocks», 
conducted  by  die  two  Perrhcebian  guides.  It  had  been  concluded,  that  they 
should  arrive  there  the  third  day  before  it  was  lisht. 

In  die  mean  tune,  Paulus  ^milius,  to  amuse  tb^enemy,  and  prevent  his 
Iiavingany  other  thou|[ht9,  the  next  day.in  the  morning, detached  his  light- 
armed  troops^  as  if  he  mtended  to  attack  die  Macedonians.  Tliey  came  to 
a  slight  engagement  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself,  which  was  thpn  very  low. 
The  banks  on  each  âde,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity 
of  threehundired  paces,  and  the  stream  was  a  tliousand  paces  broad.  The  action 
was  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  in  the  front  of  dieir  respective  camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retreat 
to  be  sounded  toward  noon.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The 
next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour  ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The  Romans  besides  having 
to  contend  in  close  engagement,  were  annoyed  by  the  enemy  from  the  tops  of 
the  towels  on  die  banks,  who  poured  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  mem. 
The  consul  lost  many  more  men  this  day,  and  made  tliera  retire  late.  The  third 
day,  Paulus  iEmilius  lay  still  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage  near 
the  sea.    Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  Uiird  day,  near  Pythium.  Hb  troops 
were  very  much  fiidgued,  for  which  reason  he  made  them  rest  themselves  tue 
remainder  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet.  But  on 
a  sodden  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio's  troops,  roused  him 
from  hb  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the  Romans  had  taken  to 
surprise  him.  The  king,  terrified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately  ten 
tfaoasand  foreign  soldiers,  with  two  thousand  Macedonians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  with  all  possible  diligence  to  take  possession 
of  an  enunence,  which  the  Romans  had  still  to  pass  before  they  arrived  at 
Pythium.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A  very  warm  engage» 
ment  ensued  upon  thb  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  in  sus- 

*  The  perMDdtcolar  iMifbtof  th«  arauntaia  Olynpottvhere  Pythiam  wm  situated,  wts  opwtrdboftea 
i^^a,  or  hmli  a  leafoe. 
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pense.    But  the  kinj^'s  detachment  at  length  fave  way  on  all  akle^  and  y 

pot  to  the  roiit.     Scipio  pursued  them  vigorously^  and .  led  his  TictoiKiiis  troops 
into  the  plain. 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned  so  ^resK 
a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamped,  and  retired  b^  bb  rear,  sSseà 
with  fear,  and  almost  in  despair.  He  held  a  council,  to  deliberate  on  proper 
measures.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  oralis  of 
Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops  into  has  towns, 
suraly  them  well  with  provisions»  and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not 
sumist  lonff  in  a  country  which  he  had  taken  care  to  faiy  waste,  and  could 
furnish  neither  forage  for  the  horse,  nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter 
resolution  had  many  inconveniences,  and  argued  that  the  prince  was  reduced  to 
tlie  last  extremity,  witliout  either  hope  or  resource,;  nut  to  mention  the  hatred  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself  by  mining  the  country,  whicli  he  had  not  only  com- 
manded, but  executed  m  person.  While  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve, 
fluctuated  in  doubt,  tlie  principal  officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans  ;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  be- 
have well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  defend  :  that  béng  himself  wit- 
ness of  all  their  actions,  and  fightins  at  their  head,  tney  would  behave  with 
double  ardour,  and  give  proo6  of  their  valour  in  emuutioo  of  each  other. 
These  reasons  reanimated  the  prince.  He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna, 
where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle.  He  forgot  notlung  that  mig-ht 
conduce  to  the  advantages  of  iiis  ground,  assigned  every  one  his  post,  and  gave 
all  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind,  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon 
as  they  ap)ieared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  comitry,  very  advantage- 
ous for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  m 
right  and  left  there  was  a  ridge  of  Utde  hills,  which juniting,  gave  the  tigjht-armed 
foot,  and  tlie  archers,  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  conceal  their  march- 
ing to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to  charge  them  m  flank*  Tlie  whole  front 
of  the  army  was  covered  by  two  small  rivers,  which  had  not  mucli  water  at 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  season,  for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  gireat  trouble,  and  break 
their  ranks. 

Paulus  iEmihus  having  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  joined  Sdpio's  detachment, 
marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
enemy;  keeping  always  on  the  seacoast,  for  the  convenience  of  having  pro- 
visions brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman  fleet.  But  when  he  cauie  in  view 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good  dispositkm  of  their  army, 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  be  baited  to  deliberate  on  what  to  do.  The 
young  oflîcers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to  him,  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  without  de- 
lav.  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased  by  his  late  success  upon  Mount 
Oljonpus,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  the 
pressing  instances  he  made.  He  represented  to  him,  that  the  generds,  his  pre- 
decessors, had  sufiered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays  :  mat 
he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  die  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to 
pursue  him,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  hb  king- 
dom, in  making  the  army  take  circuitous  marches  through  defiles  and  forests, 
as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  whije 
the  enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  hnmediately,  and  not  to  let 
slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  him. 

**  Formerly,"  replied  tlie  consul  to  young  Scipio,  "  I  thought  as  yon  do  now, 
and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  leasont  of  my  con- 
duct another  tune;  at  present,  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon  tlie  discretion  of 
an  old  general.''  The  young  officer  was  silent,  convinced  that  the  consul  had 
good  reason  for  acting  as  he  did. 
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After  having  spoken  dios,  lie  commanded  the  troops,  wlio  were  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present 
a  front,  as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  disposed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  time  the  pioneers,  covered  by 
those  lines,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As  they  wereverv  numerous, 
the  work  was  suoo  completed.  The  consul  made  the  battalions  file  off  gradu- 
ally, beginning  with  the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the 
whole  army  into  the  intrencnraents,  without  conftjsion,  disoraer,or  being  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  hb  side,  seeing  the  Romans  decline  fight- 
in|^  retired  also  hito  hb  camp. 

it  was  ^  uniform  custom  among  the  Romans,  thouffh  they  were  to  stay 
only  one  day  and  night  in  a  dace,  to  enclose  themselves  m  a  well  fortified 
camp  :  by  that  means  they  placed  themselves  beyond  insult,  and  avoided  ail 
surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abode  as  their  city  ;  the  iii« 
trendiments  served  instead  of  wails,  and  the  tents,  of  houses.  In  case  of  a 
batde.  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  served  for  a  retreal  and  refiige; 
an^if  victorious^  they  found  it  a  i4ace  of  quiet  and  security.* 

Tlie  night  bemg  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their  refreshment, 
\rbile  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  gwig  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon, 
which  was  then  at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark,  and  tlie 
tight  failinjg  by  degrees,  it  change  its  colour  several  tunes,  and  was  at  length 
totally  eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C  Sulpitius  Gailus.  one  of  tlie  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  having  assembled  the  soldiers  with  the  consul's  pennis- 
sioi^had  apprised  them  of  the  eclipse,  and  showed  them  the  exact  moment 
when  h  would  bc^n,  and  how  long  it  would  continue.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
therefore,  were  not  astonished  at  this  accident  ;  the^  only  believed  that  Sul- 
pitius bad  more  than  human  knowledge.  But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  seized  with  horror  and  oread  ;  and  it  was  whispered  throughout 
all  the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold  tlie  ruin  of  tlie  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  ^milius,  who  was  a  very  reliions  observer  of  all  the 
ccreraonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious,  applied 
hhnself  to  offering  oxen  to  Hercules.  He  sacrificed  twenty^  one  after  another, 
«idiout  finding  any  favourable  sign  In  the  entraib  of  those  victims.  At  length, 
at  the  twenty-first  he  imagined  he  saw  such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he 
only  defended  liiraself.  Without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he 
vowed  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god  of  one  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games. 
Haring  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious  ceiemonies.  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing be  assembled  his  council.  He  had  heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in 
attacking  die  enemy.  He  desired  therefore  to  give  this  assembly  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  fur  Sciplo,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  havins  given  battle  the  day  before,  were,  first,  be» 
cause  the  enemy's  army  was  much  superior  in  number  to  his^own,  which  he 
liad  been  obliged  to  weaken  considerably,  b^  the  great  detàchmeut  for  the 
guard  of  tlie  haggage.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  not  have  consisted  with 
pnidence  to  engage  troops  entirely  firesn  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were  by 
a  long  and  paniful  march,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  from  which  they  had  suffered  much,  and  by  thirst,  which  gave  them 
iosapportaUe  pain.  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  a  good  general  was  under^  not  to' fight  till  he  had  a  well  in- 
Irenched  camp  behmd  him.  which  mighty  m  case  of  accident,  serve  the  arm  v 
for  a  retieat  He  concludea  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  prepare  for  battle 
tiie  same  day. 

We  see  here,  that  there  b  a  wide  difference  between  the  duty  of  soldiers 
and  subaUem  officers,  and  that  of  a  general  :  the  former  have  only  to  desire 

*  MtjorU  ▼«iiri  castrft  ownita  portum  ad  ooin«f  cmui  axereitui  ducebant  «tie.— Patria  alUra  ett  mifiU 
nibec  ledei,  TallamqtM  pro  oMBnibui  at  teotortum  suam  oulqua  niliti  Jomui  ac  pénates  wnt.—Caftra  raat 
iictori  rceeptaculutt,  ricto  perfug ium.— Liv.  i.  xliv.  n.  30. 
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and  beliave  well  in  battle  ;  but  the  general's  business  is  to  foresee,  weigLand 
compare  every  things  in  order  to  choose  his  measures  with  mature  ddibeia- 
tk»  ;  and  by  a  wise  delay  of  some  daj^s,  or  even  hours,  he  often  preserves 
8D  army,  wmch  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  mieht  have  exposed  to  rain.' 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  it  was, 
however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  tbe 
generals,  who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  side.  Some  Thracian  soldiers 
charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hundred 
Ligurians  came  to  assist  these  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused  troops  to 
advance  to  support  the  Thracians  :  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  coado- 
ually  increasing,  the  battle  at  length  became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Polybios,  and  after  him 
of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle  :  this  puts  it  out  of  my  power 
to  ^ve  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says,  being  quite  different  firom  the  little 
which  remams  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beeinninr  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguished 
themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon  which 
Paulus  iEmilius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  foui^d  that  the  Macedon- 
ians, who  formed  the  head  of  the  ohalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes 
into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  Chat  the  latter,  io  spite  of  all 
ihm  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  swords  ;  and  he  saw,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the  enemy  joined  their  tracklers,  and 
presented  theirjpikes*  This  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable 
to  his  îeeions.  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  sooke  after- 
wards of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sisht  made  upon  him,  and  what  reason 
it  gave  him  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  battle.  But,  not  to  discourage  his 
troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety,  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and 
serene  countenance,  rode  through  all  tbe  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass,  ani- 
mating them  with  nis  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example.  Tbe 
fencaral^  more  than  sixty  years  o(  age,  was  seen  exposing  hiraadf  to  danger 
and  foticue  like  a  young  ofiicer. 

The  Peli^nians.  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx;, not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  ofl^ 
cars  took  the  ensign  of  his  company,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like  desperate  men.  upon  that  ba^ 
talion.  Astonishing  actions  ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter. The  Pelignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with 
thdr  swords,  and  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers }  striving  sometimes 
to  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them  aside,  hn  order  to  open  themselves 
an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  dose  order, 
and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron  rampart,  and  gave 
inch  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  pressed  upon  them,  that,  piercing  shields  and 
cuirasses,  they -iaid  the  boldest  of  the  Pelignians  dead,  who  without  any  cau- 
tion, continued  to  rush  headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  didr 
enemies,  and  to  hurry  upon  a  death  they  saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  firont  Ime  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  the  second  was  dis- 
couraged, and  began  to  fall  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed  ;  but  instead  of 
advancing,  they  retreated  toward  Mount  Olocris.f  When  Pauloa  iEmilius 
saw  that,lie  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon 
the  first  troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face  the 
phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impene- 
trable intrencnment  ;  and.  continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken 
nor  opened.  But  at  length  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extei* 
of  the  front  of  batde,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every  wlwre  that 

*  Divm  lale»  ezercitom  dur^ique  mnoia.    Militibua  cnpUiocm  punan^i  eoB?«oire  ;  doeca  ptOTidendo, 
^•BsdUndo,  euncUtioM  Mspii»  qoam  teneriUtc  prodaiM.— Tacit  Hist.  I.  iii.  c  SO. 
t  That  iBOontain  was  aTidantly  part  of  OlympM. 
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liiie  of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Paulas  ^milius  observed  that  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  openings  and  intervals,  and  that  it  feÛ  back  on 
one  side,  while  it  advanced  on  the  other  ;  which  must  necessarily  happen  in 
great  armies,  wlien  the  troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigour,  fignt  also 
with  different  success. 

Paulus  £inilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to  improve  all  advan- 
^ges,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  foil  into  the  void 
spaces  uf  the  enemy's  battalion,  and  tu  attack  them  no  longer  in  front  by  a  gene» 
ral  charge,  but  by  small  detachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
This  order,  ^ven  so  critically,  occasioned  the  eainiug  of  the  battle.  The  Ro- 
mans immeduteiy  fell  into  the  void  spaces,  and  uiereby  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's 
power  to  use  theur  long  pikes,  charging  them  m  flank  and  rear,  where  they 
were  uncovered.  The  phalanx  was  s(K)n  broken,  and  all  its  force,  which  con- 
sistetl  solely  in  its  union,  and  the  weight  of  tlie  whole  body  together,  vanished 
and  disappeared.  When  they  came  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon, 
the  Macedonians  with  their  short  swords  struck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which 
were  very  strong  and  sohd,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot;  on 
the  contrary  tliey  opposed  small  bucklers  against  tlie  swords  of  tlie  Romans, 
wliich  were  heavy  and  snrong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they 
scarcely  discharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armoar  fly  in  pieces^  and  draw  blood.  The  nhalanx  having  lost  their  advan- 
tage, being  taken  on  their  weak  side,  resistea  with  great  difficulty,  and  were 
at  length  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  hhnsdf  to  his  fear,  rode  off  full  speed 
in  the  begioiùng  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of  Py  Una,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  ofifer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  ;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was 
a  gcnl  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  or  abject  cowards,  or  rive  ear  to  unjust 
vows;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  victorious,  who  durst  not  face  tlie 
enemy  ;  whereas  the  same  god  received  the  prayer  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  be- 
cause he  asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting 
valiantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest,  and  where 
the  Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance.  It  was  thore,  also,  that  the  son  of 
Cato,  son-in-law  of  Paulus  ^£milius,  after  having  done  procigies  of  valour, 
unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident, 
quite  out  of  himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  assem- 
bling a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  yoqng  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and 
fariom  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extraordinary  efforts,  and  a  most  bloody 
slaughter.  tYiey  made  the  latter  give  way,  and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground, 
tliey  applied  themselves  in  searching  for  the  sword,  which  they  found  at  last 
under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good  fortune, 
and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  enemy 
as  stood  firm  :  so  that  at  length  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  who  remained, 
and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces  ;  not 
a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

After  tlie  defeat  of  tliis  body,  all  the  rest  fled,  and  so  great  a  number  of  them 
were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered 
vidi  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus, 
they  found  the  waters,  still  stained  with  their  blood.  It  is  said  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  perished  in  this  battle.  The 
Romans  lost  only^  one  hundred,  and  made  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners. 
The  cavahy,  which  had  no  share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  tlie  rout, 
had  retired  ;  and  tlie  Romans,  from  their  violent  ardour  against  the  phalanx^ 
did  not  think  at  that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  batde  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  die  charge,  which  began  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed  by  the  victory  before  four.    The  rest  of 
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the  day  was  employed  in  the  punuh,  which  was  earned  vorjr  ftr,  to  thtt  (he 
troqps  did  not  retuni  tUl  late  in  the  luffht  All  the  servants  in  the  acmy  «cm 
out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great  snouts  of  joy,  and  conducted  them  widi 
torches  to  the  camp, where  they  had  made  iUuminatioiiSi  and  covered  Aetems 
with  wr«iths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  victory,  the  general  was  in  extreme  afflidioo. 
Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle»  the  youngest,  who  was  tyut  seventeen 
yean  old,  and  whom  he  loved  with  most  tenderness,  because  he  had  already 
given  gr^  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was  universally 
alarmed,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  mournful  silence.  They 
searcheofor  him  wUhtorâies  among  the  dead,  but  to  no  parpose.  Atlengtii, 
when  the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  bim 
agam,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
rades, all  covered  with  the  blood  or  tlie  enemy.  Paulus  £milius  thought  be 
had  recovered  him  from  the  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of  fab 
victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for  otiSier  tearB,and  roms  no  les 
t&bedeplored.  The  young  Roraan,^  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second  Scipio, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Numaptinus,  from  having  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Sdpio^  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal.  The  consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction, 
of  whom  his  son  Fabius  was  one^  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victoiy  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  contmuing  his  flight,  had  passed  the  city  of  Pydna, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  aU  his  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
battle  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  meet- 
ing them  upon  the  road»  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling  diem 
cowards  and  traitors  ;  and,  carrying  their  resentment  ferther.  they  pulkd  them 
xutt  their  horses,  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  that  tumult,  quitted  the  high  road,  and,tiMit  he 
might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  royal  mantle,  put  it  behind  him,  took  the 
diadem  from  his  head,aiid  carried  it  in  his  hanti  ;  and,  to  discourse  witli  his 
«friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse  with  his  own  hand. 
Several  of  those  who  attended  him,  took  different  routes  from  his,  under  va- 
rious pretexts  ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun  the  fury 
of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural 
ferochy.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained  with  him,  and  tlmse  all 
strangers.  Evander.of  Crete,  whom  he  had  employed  to  assassinate  king; 
£umenes,was  one  otthem.    He  retained  liis  fidelity  for  him  tu  the  last 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he  stabbed  two  of  lus  treasurers 
witli  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had 
committed,  and  with  ill-timed  freedom  to  give  him  their  counsel,  upon  what 
was  necessary  to  begone  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of 
two  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  im- 
prudent ana  ill-thned  seal,  entirely  ruined  him  with  every  body.  Alarmed 
hy  the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  goto  Amphipdis,  carrying 
along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he  arrrived  there, he 
sent  deputies  to  Pauius  ^miiius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Araphipolb  be 
went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  reAige  in  the  temple  or  Castor 
and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia  opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  and 
submitted. 

The  consul,  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pella,  tlie  happy 
situation  of  which  he  admired.  Tiie  king's  treasures  had  been  kept  in  this 
cit>'  ;  but  only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius,  kinr  or  Thrace, 
and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back,  were  found  there.    Paulus  iEmi- 

*  This  wtt  à  cuftlom  unooç  the  RomaiM.  Csnr  writes,  in  the  third  book  of  the  eiril  war,  «  Tbtt  be 
filimd  in  Pompey'i  camp  the  leoto  of  Lentulo»,  and  fone  othen,  corered  with  iry.— L.  etiasi  Leutjli  et 
■lomdlofaB  Uhcmaeul»  piotieete  be  dera.** 
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.ioSyteviag  htm  inibniied  that  Feneus  wasiit  Samodincia, repaired  to  Am- 
phmolHyiii  order  to  pass  from  thence  into  that  island. 

lie  was  encamped  at  Sires,  an  obscure  city,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ma- 
cedonia, in  tiie  country  uf  the  Odooiantes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Per- 
seus, which  was  presented  to  him  by  three  deputies  of  inconsiderable  birth  and 
condition.  He  could  not  forbear  shedding  teara,  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
uncertainty  uf  human  affairs,  of  wliich  the  present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a 
striking  example.  But  wheu  he  sûw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  tiie  letter, 
^  Perseus,  the  king,  to  the  consul  Pauius  ^niiiius,  grMting,''  the  stupid  i|no» 
ranee  which  that  prince  seeoied  to  be  in  of  bis  condition,  extinguished  in  him 
all  sense  of  compasâon  ;  and  thoudi  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched  in  a 
humble  and  sui^^ant  s^*le,  and  little  consisted  with  the  royal  dignity,  he  dis-  - 
missed  the  deiniies  without  an  anawer.  How  haughty  were  these  pioud  re- 
publicans, to  desrade  an  unfortunate  king  iromediatelv  in  this  manner  !  Per- 
seus perceived  Uiat  he  was  heneeforth,  to  forget  his  tide.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter,  to  which  be  onl;^  put  his  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He 
demanded,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  trsat  with  him.  which  was 
granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect*  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus 
would  not  renounce  the  ro^l  diipiity,  ana  Pauius  ^milius,  on  the  other  in- 
sisted that  he  should  submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

During  Urn  thne^  the  prsBlor  Octa^^^us,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  arrived  at 
Sajnothracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  in  respect 
to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it  ;  but  he  endeavoured,  bypromises  and  threats, 
to  indnee  him  to  quit  it,  and  inirrender  himself  to  the  Romans.  His  endea- 
vours were  inefiectuaL 

A  young  Roman,  named  Aciiîùs,  eitfter  of  himself,  or  in  concert  with  the 
praetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
assembly  of  the  Samodiracians,. which  was  tlien  held,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Is  it 
a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
asylum,  throughout  all  its  extent  ?"  Upon  being  answered  by  all  present,  that 
it  was  undoubtedly  so,  ''  How,  then,'^  continue  he,  ''  do  you  suffer  its  sanc- 
tity to  be  violated  by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the  blood  of  king  Eu- 
menes  ?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose 
hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer  yotu*  teinple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled 
by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?"  This  accusation  fell  upon  Per- 
seus; but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  apply  it  to  £vander,  whom  all 
the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes. 
They  sent,  therefore,  to  teil  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  of  assassina- 
tion^ and  that  he  sliould  aj[H>ear,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to 
justify  himself  before  the  judges  :  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  tliat  he  should 
take  measures  for  his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The  king,  having  sent  fbr 
Evander,  advised  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  submit  to  that  sentence. 
He  had  Ins  reasons  for  giving  this  council,  api>rehending  he  would  declare,  that 
the  assassination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  order,  tmd,  therefore,  pve  him 
to  understand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill  hims^.  Evan- 
der seemed,  at  first,  to  consent  to  it,  and,  professing  that  he  had  rather  die  by 
poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by  flight.  The  king 
was  aware  of  that  desién,  and  fearine  the  Samothracians  would  let  the  weight 
of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender  from  tlie 
punishment  he  deserved^  he  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  This  was  polluting  the 
sanctuary  whb  a  new  cnme;  but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magistrate  with 
presents  of  money^  who  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  Evander  had  laid  vio- 
lent hands  upon  nunself. 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his  asylum,  was 
reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  embarkine  and  making  liis  escape. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  secretly  gained  a  certain  Cretan, 

*  Liy.  1.  xIt.  n.  3—9.    Plat,  io  Paul.  Aimil.  p.  369, 370.      — — — — 
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called  OroandeSy  who  had  a  merchant  ship,  aiid  prevailed  apoii  him  to  receive 
him  on  board,  widi  all  his  treasures  ;  they  amuuuted  to  two  thousand  talents. 
But  au  suspicious  was  he,  that  he  did  not  dbpossess  himself  of  the  wliole  ;  he 
sent  only  a  imrt  of  it  to  the  ship,  and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on 
board  with  nimself.  The  Cretan,  followmg  the  genius  of  his  country  upon 
this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  Jpola  and  silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the 
evenine,  and  sent  word  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  at 
midnight  with  his  childfen,  a^id  such  of  iiis  people  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty,  crept 
through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  eot  out  thruagh  a  de- 
cayed house,  widi  liis  wife  and  son.  Tlie  remainder  of  bis  treasures  followed 
him.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when  lie  was  informed  that 
Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail.  He  had  entnisted  his  other 
children  to  Ion,  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  betrayed  him 
in  his  misfortuiles  ;  for  he  delivered  up  his  children  to  Octavius,  which  was  the 
principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  ta  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those 
who  had  his  children  in  tlieir  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  and  Philip,  his  son,  to  tlte  praetor  Oc* 
tavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being[  carried  to  the  consul, 
having  first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  iEroilius  seat  his  sou-io-Jaw, 
Tubero,  to  meet  him.  Perseos,  in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  at- 
tended only  by  hb  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  sufficiently 
numerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose  fit)m  his  seat,  and,  advancmg  some  few 
steps,  ofiered  him  his  hand  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet  ;  but  he  raised 
him  immediately,  and  would  not  sufier  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Having  in- 
troduced him  into  his  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who  formed 
the  assembly. 

He  began  by  askinj^  him,  ^  What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him  to 
enter  with  so  much  annnosity  inlo  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  exposed 
himself  and  hb  kingdom  to  the  greatest  danger  ?"  When,  instead  of  the  an- 
swer which  every  Ixxly  ex|)ected,  the  king,. fixing  his  eyes  uuon  die  ground, 
and  sliedding  tears,  kept  silence,  Paulus  iEmilius  continued  to  this  effect: 
^  Had  you  ascended  the  tlirone  ^  youth,  i  should  be  less  surprit  at  your  being 
ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  tiie  Roman  people  for  your  friends  or  enemies. 
But  having  been  present  in  the  war  made  by  your  father  against  vs,  and  cer- 
tainly remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  our  ùde, 
how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  the  former^ 
and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced  ?"  Perseus  made  no  fiar- 
ther  answer  to  thb  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  the  first  question.  ^  In 
whatever  manner,  potwithstanding,"  resumed  the  consul, '' tliese  affairs  have 
happened  ;  whether  they  are  the  eflects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are 
liable,  or  of  chance,  or  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take 
courage.  The  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  behaved  in  re- 
gard to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  should  inspiré  you,  I  do  not  say  with 
some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the 
same  treatment.'''  He  spoke  this  In  Greek  to  Perseus  :  then,  turning  toward 
the  Romans,  '*  You  see,"  said  he,  in  hb  own  language^  ''  a  great  example  of 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  It  b  to  you  principally,  young  Romans, 
I  address  this  discourse.  The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every 
day,ou^ht  to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  widi  insolence  and  cruelty  in  our 
prosperity,  nor  rely  tou  much  on  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real 
merit  and  true  valour  is.  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity,  nor  too  dejected 
in  adversity.*  Paulus  ^milius,  having  dbmbsed  the  assembly,  charged  liibero 

ft  ««ExtmpluiD  ioMfne  cemttit,**  ipquit,  ••  matationit  reatm  faumaoanun. .  Vobis  hoc  pnecipM  dico, 
juveoea.  Ideo  in  lectiDdti  rabui  mbil  in  qaemquam  supeibe  ac  Tiolentcr  ooniulera  decet,  n«c  preienti  tn- 
4eM  fortuBK,  cum  quid  reipar  ferat  incertuis  lit.  Ii  dernum  Tir  erit,  tvjvu  animum  nee  pmp«ra  Satn  «no 
•ff«r«t,McadT«naijifrin  «t.**— Liv. 
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with  tlie  care  of  the  king.    He  invited  him  that  clay  to  his  table,  and  ordered 
iuin  to,  be  treated  ^itli  all  the  honours  his  present  condition  would  admit. 

Thé  army  went  afterwa(rds  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  received  the 
mateat  part  of  the  troops  ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  neiehbouring  cities. 
Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Persetts,  wliicn  had  continued 
four  years  ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  vears.*  He  was  reckoned  the  fortiethf  king  from 
Caranus,  who  was  the  first  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  con- 
quest cost  Paulus  ^mtlius  only  fifteen  days.    . 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  con- 
siderable acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyna,  and  acquired  a  kind 
of  empupe  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia  ;  and  in  the 
thirteen  yean  of  the  reu^  of  Alexander,  subjected  all  the  provinces,  of  which 
the  vast  empire  of  tlie  Persians  was  composed,  and  caoried  its  victorious  arras 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies 
on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  that  had  been  in  the 
world,  divided,  or  ra^ther  torn  into  difiêrent  kingdoms,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted  something 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  from  the  exalted  height  to  which 
the  victorious  arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  nun  of  Mace- 
donia. Such  was  the  period  of  the  so-much-boiasted  exploits  of  that  famous 
conqueror,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe  ;  mt,  to  speak  more  justly, 
the  example  of  the  most  vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  tlie  world  ever  knew. 
Tlie  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  ^milius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  dihgence  on 
their  journey.  But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourdi  day  after  the 
battle,  while  the  nmes  were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was  whispered  sdbout, 
that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entn^ly  defeated. 
This  news  was  attendeu  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  victoiy,  throughout  ' 
the  whole  circus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  dis- 
coverod  that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either  author  or  foundation,  that  false 
and  shoit-Ihred  joy  ceased,  and  leÇ  onlv  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps  a 
presage  of  victory,  which  either  was  akeady,  or  would  soon  be,  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  from  their  anxiety.  They 
were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated  ;  that  he  was  flying, 
and  could  not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  thp  victor.  The  people's  joy, 
which  had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies 
read  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
in  the  assembly  of  the  jpMSople»  Public  prayers  and  sacrH&ces  were  decreed, 
and  an  tiie  temples  filled  in  an  mstant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  went 
thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  signal  protection  granted  to  the 
republic  . 

After  the  nommation  of  new  consuk  at  Rome,  the  command  of  the  amt^r  in 
Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  .£millus,  and  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius. 
Ten  Commisswners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and 
five  for  Dlyria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission 
in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particular,  thtit  the  Macedonians  and  lllyrians 
should  be  declared  free  ;  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of 
the  Roman  anns  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were 
enslaved  ;  so  that  the  one,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name,  might 
always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under  the  rule  of  kings, 
migm  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them,  in  consideration  of  the 

•  Lit.  1.  xIt.  d.  4. 
t  LItj,  mch  ai  ve  hare  bim,  says  the  tweotieUi  ;  JiMtin  the  thirtieth.    It  is  tfaoufht  there  i«  an  error  in 
the  f fwe^aad  that  it  ihoold  be  corrected,  tbe  fertieth,  accordiD];  to  Eu«d>ins. 
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BttDUUifl;  or  thai,  whenever  war  >hould«ri8eberireeii  those  Idopaiidt^ 
man  people,  the  nations  mi|;ht  know  that  tlie  iaaue  of  those  wacs  would  be 
victory  ibr  die  Romans,  and  hberty  for  them.  The  senate  also  abolisbed  certain 
duties  upon  the  mines  and  land  estates  ;  because  those  duties  could  not  be  coi- 
lected  but  by  the  ministiy  of  tax-ftrmers,  commoidy  called  publicans  ;  and 
tliat  whenever  such  sort*  of  farmers  ore  suffered,  tlie  kws  are  of  no  force,  sod 
the  peoule  are  always  oppressed.  They  establislied  a  general  council  for  the 
nation,  lest  the  populace  should  cause  the  liberty  granted  diem  by  the  senate 
to  degenerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  iuar 
regions  ;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Rumans 
one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings. 
These  were  in  nart  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  for  MaoedoSa 
were  charged.  Those  for  Il]3fTia  liad  almost  the  same  instnicdons,  and  armed 
there  fim.  After  having  communicated  their  commisnon  to  the  pro^srtor 
Anicius^  who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  than,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of 
tiie  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  AnicHis,  having  ascended  his  tribtmal, 
declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  uoeple  of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the 
niyrians.  and  tliat  die  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  nwa  all  the  cities  and 
furts  of  tne  country  as  soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  some  people,  who,  either 
before  or  during  (he  war,  had  declared  for  iSt  Romans,  an  exemption  from 
all  taxas  was  added  to  their  iibertv;  aU  the  rest  were  discmved  fitim  one  half 
of  the  imposts  fiNrmerly  paid  to  the  kings.  IJlyria  was  divued  into  three  re- 
gions or  parts,  which  had  eadi  of  them  their  public  council  and  magistrales.t 

Before  the  dcpudce  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paulas  Emilias,  who  was 
at  lebure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece; 
to  see  diose  thuigs  with  his  own  eyes,  which  all  the  world  talked  of,  without 
knifwing  them.  Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to  Sulpitius  Gallus, 
he  set  out  widi  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  hb  son,and  Athe- 
nseus,  the  brudicr  of  Eumenes.! 

He  passed  dirough  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Ddphos,  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  in  theuniverse.  The  mtudtude  and  valueof  the  prcsentSyStatues, vessels, 
and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him  greatly.  He 
there  oSereu  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Having  seen  a  great  square  pillar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  <tf  Perseus  waste  mive  been  placed,  he  caused 
his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  sajring,  <^  dmt  die  vanquished  ought  to  give  piace 
to  the  victors.'' 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  o(  Jupiter,  sumamed  Tropbooios,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who  cynauked  the  oracle  desoended.§ 
Heofiered  a  sacrifice  to  JiqMSer^  and  the  goddess  Hercyma,  who  was  believca 
to  be  the  dauehter  of  Trophomus. 

At  Chalcis  he  mtified  his  curiosity  m  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  which  is  thoie  very  frequent  and  extratiMtiipaiy. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Auha,  from  which  port  me  &mous  fleet 
of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Trov.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sadrificed  his  dangfater  Iphi- 
geni^  to  obtain  a  prosperuus  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  dirough  Onipus  in  Atdca,  where  the  soothsayer  Am- 
philochus  was  honoured  as  a  gocU  be  came  to  Athens,  a  city  cdebrated  by 
ancient  renown,  where  many  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  well 
capable  of  inspiring  and  gradfymg  his  curiosity  :  the  citadel,  the  pi»rts,  die 
waUs  which  joiued  the  Piraeus  to  die  city,  the  arsenals  for  the  navy,  erected 
by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  <f(  guds  and  men.  m  which  it  was  hard  tu 
know,  whether  the  matter  or  the  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  foi^ 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutehuy  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

*  Et  pubi.publie«floi  est,  ibi  awt  jv»  publicum  TWium  aut  libertstem  soeut  eiae.— Liv. 

t  A.  M.  SS37.    Ant  J.  C.  197.    I4t.  I.  xly.  n.  17. 18. 

t  Liv.  1.  xl7.  B.  97, 28.    Plat,  in  PmI,  JRmiU  p.  370. 

Ç  For  «A  tecount  of  thit  oracle,  mo  Book  X.  Chap.  til.  Stct.  II. 
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While  Paulus  Amiihii  was  m  diat  city,  he  demanded  an  eicellent  philoM». 
pher  of  the  Athenians  to  imish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter 
to  desien  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  Thc^  ônraedhitely  cast  their  e^res 
upon  Hetrodonis,  who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting  :  a  very  sin» 
guiar  and  extraorakiary  praise,  which  was  confirmed  by  experience,  aiid  the 
approbation  of  Faulos  iEmilios.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  preat 
men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  chiklmi.  The  sons  of  that  Roman 
general  were  tiien  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two^  wtm  made  the  cam- 
paign in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that  time  seventeen  yean  old. 
He  thought  it  neceswy.  however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with  them^  capdUe 
of  lorming  theh*  minds  bv  the  study  of  sdenees,  and  their  manners  by  that 
of  moral  virtue^  which  oC  all  studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most 
n^lected.  To  know  what  are  the  effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  not 
only  to  consider  the  Aiture  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  this 
consul,  who  mherited  thé  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  Afiieanus,  his  grand  Ikther 
by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus  ^milius,  his  natural  father  ;  who  rained  Carthstfe 
and  Numanlia  ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  bv  pofite  leamineand  the 
sciences,  as  by  his  mHitary  vhtues  ;  who  held  it  an  honour  to  have  PdybioB 
the  historian,  Pansetius  the  philosopher,  and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his  finends 
and  companions  ;  who,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a  writer  of  excellent 
sense,  never  said,  did,  or  thought,  any  thing  tmwofthy  a  Romas.*  Phalns 
£mina8,  having  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Me- 
trodosuB,  left  Athens  well  satnfied. 

HeartîvedintwodaysatCkirinth.  The  citadel  and  istHmns  were  an  agree» 
able  sii^  to  him.  The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountmn, 
abounded  with  streams  and  fountams  of  exceedinghr  pure  water;  and  the 
isthmus,  which  separated  by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  two  noghbouring  seas, 
the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it 

Sicyim  and  Argos,  two  veiy  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his  way;  and 
after  iwunds  £pidaurus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  othcnu  but  well  known  from 
the  famous  temple  of  .fisculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  oroltitude  of  rick 
presents,  the  otferhigs  of  sick  persons*  out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  ima- 
gined to  have  received  from  Uiat  goo.  ^ 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  but  by 
Ae  wisdom  of  its  hiws,  customs^  and  discinKne. 

Having  ti^en  Me^opolis  m  his  wayy  ne  arrived  at  (^ympia,  where  he 
saw  abundance  of  thmgs  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  master-piece  of  Phidias^  he  was  as  much  stnick, 
says  lÀvy*  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  ^  This  Jih 
piter  of  Pnidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer.'t  Imagming  himself  in 
the  Capitol,  he  ofiered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than  he  had  done  any 
where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  thu  manner;  without  giving  himself  any 
trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  rerseus,  and  to  avoid  giving 
the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  toDemetrias.  He  had  met  on 
bis  way  a  number  of  iEtoHans,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy  acci- 
dem  which  had  be&llen  their  city.  He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Am- 
pfaipolts.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already 
passed  the  sea.  he  quitted  all  other  afiiurs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at  ApoUonia, 
which  was  only  one  day's  journey  fron  Amphipolis.  He  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards  sufiered  to  go  about  with  great 
liberty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius,  to  whose  care  he 
had  confided  that  important  prisoner.  He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son,  into 

*  p.  Scipio  JEmiliuHH,  vit  avitis  P.  Afrieaoi  pateniiMiue  L.  Pauli  rirtiitibus  fimillimut,  ommbm  b«IIt 
ac  to^  dofibns,  ii^Biiqae  ae  itiidionim  eminentiwimet  leculi  «ai,  qai  nihil  in  tiU  nisi  laudasdoa  mit  faeitt 
aot  dixit,  «e  lensit.— Pate^c.  1. 1.  c.  19.  .      . 

t  To  have  lo  veil  exprenea  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly  to  the  praise  of  Phidias  ;  but  the  faaviBf  sa 
«ell  concaiyai  aU  tlîa  majott^  of  Ood,  is  much  more  to  ttiat  of  Honer. 
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the  hands  of  Posthumous,  with  orders  to  guard  him  better.  He  caused  btf 
daughter  and  younger  son  to  be  brought  from  Samothrada  to  Amplnpolis, 
where  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  t>f  them,  as  their  birth  and  condhioo 
required. 

The  commissioners  having  arrived  therç,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by  them, 
and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  number  of 
Macedonians  were  present,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  tribunal^  and  after  causiiig 
silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus  iEmilius  repeated  m  Latin  the  regu- 
lations made  by  the  senate,  and  by  hirasdf^  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sioners, relating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  artjdes  were,  that  Macedonia 
was  declared  free;  that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  only  half  the  tribute  paid 
the  king,  which  was 'fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents;  that  it  ahodd 
have  a  public  council,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherein  aA 
afikirs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged  ;  that  it  should  be  ^iivided  for  die 
future  into  four  reg i(»ns  or  cantons,  that  each  should  have  their  coundl,  in 
which  particular  affairs  should  be  examined;  and  that  no  person  should  coi»- 
traot  marria|^,  or  purchase  lands  and  houses,  out  of  their  own  canton.  Seve- 
ral other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The  prsetor  Oc- 
tavius,  who  was  present  in  this  assembly,,  explained  the  several  articles  b 
Greek,  as  Paulus  ^milius  pronounced  them  in  Latin.  The  article  oi  liboty, 
and  tiiiat  for  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  plea* 
sure,  who  little  expected  them  ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Mace- 
donia into  different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  tneir  usual  commerce  with 
each  other,  like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  memben, 
which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other.* 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  iEtoiiaQs.t  i  shall  relate  die- 
where  the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  over,  Paulus  iEmilius  recalled  the  Macedon- 
ians into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.  He 
spoke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compose  the  public  coundl, 
wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of  them  was 
left  to  tbp  people.  A  list  was  then  read  k\î  the.  principal  persons  of  the  country, 
who  wAe  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  with  such  of  tneir  children  as  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen.  This  artide  seemed  very  hard  at  first  ;  but  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived, that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the  better  security  of  the  people's 
liberty.  For  this  list  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of  the  army,  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed  to  pay  dieir  court 
to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  and  to  command  others  with  inso- 
lence. These  were  all  rich  persons,  who  lived  at  great  expense,  had  magni- 
ficent equipages,  and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kina  of 
life,  in  which  libertv  makes  the  whole. people  equal,  and  subject^  all  to  the 
laws.  They  were  therefore  all  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  them- 
selves into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulations 
made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ^milius  were  so  reasonable^  that  they  did 
not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  with  whom 
there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied  :  and  the  effects,  fi-om  which  the  nature 
o(  laws  are  best  known,  proved  that  toere  was  nothing  to  be  amended  in  the 
institutions  of  that  wise  magistrat&t 

To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games,  for  which  piepa- 
rations  had  long  been  makin«.and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all 
the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece.    The  Roman 

general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods^  and  gave  superb  feasts; 
[ie  king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  defraying 
such  great  expenses  ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  diem» 

•  Lir.  I.  ilr.  n.  39, 30.  \  Ibid.  1.  «It.  b.  Sl.  %  Ibid.  a.  99. 
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he  was  indebted  solely  to  himself. ,  For  havihc^  so  many  thousands  to  receive, 
he  evinced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of 
all  the  euestSy  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and  treated  accordmg  to 
hb  ranE  and  merit  ;  and  there  was  nobody  who  had  not  reason  to  praise 
his  politQiiess  and  generositv.  The  Greeks  could  not  sufficiendy  admire,  that 
even  in  games, till.  then. unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  show  so  distiiH 
guishing  a  judgment  and  attention  ;  and  that  a  man  emjployed  in  the  greatest| 
should  not  ne^ect  the  least  propriety  in  small,  afiairs.*  ^ 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  nof  think  fit  to  carry  to  Rome,  to 
be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap  ;  bows,  ciuivers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a  word,  arms 
of  all  sorts  ;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  form  of  trophies.  With  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  o&ccn  did 
adfter  him. 

He  itfterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place  raised 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
spoils  he  had  taken  in  {Vlacedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome  ; 
ndi  moveables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  ivory.  Never  had  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its  greatest 
opulence,  beheld  any  thînç  like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

But  tbe  hignest  satisfaction  Paulus  ^milius  received  firora  hismagnificence* 
and  which  was.  still  raore^^tefiil  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  eights,  nothing  was  thought  so  woi>- 
derfu\,or  so  worthv  of  attention  and  admiration,.as  himself.  And,  as  people 
were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with. an  air  of  pleasantry, 
that  die  same  j|;eniuS  which  was  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle^  would  serve 
also  m  regulating  a  feast  ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  ene- 
mies; in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  a^eeable  to  euests. 

His  dfeinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his  m,ag- 
nificence  and  politeness^  for  he  never  even  saw  the  gold  and  silver  found  among 
the  kmg's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to 
be  delivered  to  treasurers,  m  order  to  its  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  pubn 
liCi  He  oniv  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  s)udy.to  keep  the  library 
of  Perseus  for  their  own  use.  The  young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  suck 
as  were  designed  one  day  for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  possess  a  con-^ 
tempt  for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unwortby  of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary 
to  the  profession  of  arms; 

When  Paulus  ^milius  had  regolated  all  the  afiairs  of  Macedonia,  he  took 
leave  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  after  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abuse 
the  Uberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve-  it  by  good  gOvem 
ment  and  union,  he  set  out  for  Epirus,  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  abandon 
all  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his 
troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius' his  son,  with  part  of  the 
arrny^  tara vage  the  country  or  thelllyrians,  whohad  elvennid  to  that  prince.t 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it  proper,  for  the  more 

Sudent  execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  should  not  be  foreseen., 
e,  therefore,  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdr^whig 
the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epkots  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the 
Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  signi- 
fied to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  chy,  that  they  should  brine  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  their  houses  and  temples  upon  9  cer^in  day  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into 
all  tbe  cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought 
early  in  the  mormng  into  the  public  place,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  soldiers  fell 
furiously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to  them,  to  be  plundered  at 
thehr  mercy.    One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mjen  were  made  slaves,  and, 
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demolished*  The  wliolebooty  wa8  8okfyaad,of  thesi]mraisiedbyit,eadi<if 
the  horse  had  ah<H]t  one  toiiiB,  four  handred  denara,  and  each  of  the  foot  about 
half  a  mina,  two  hundred  denariL 

After  Paulus  ^milius.  contrary  to  his  natural  «fispositloii,  which  was  gende 
and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to 
the  sea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anichis,  having  anembled 
the  remainder  of  tbe  Epirots  and  Aeamanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons 
of  diem^  whose  cause  aad  been  reserved  for  the  judgement  of  the  aenate,  to 
fottow  hm  into  Italy. 

Paulus  iSmiliBS,  bavmg  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tibet,  enlered  that 
rhrer  m  the  galtoy  of  lung  Perseus,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and 
wherein  was  displayed,  not  only  the  arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  au  the 
ridi  stafi  and  finest  carpets  of  puq^  found  amon^  the  booty.  AH  tbe  Ro> 
nmns  who  came  out  to  meet  that  gaUey,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  proômsul  an  antidpation  of  the 
honours  of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But  the  sokfiery ,  who  had 
looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  kin^^  and  had 
not  liad  all  the  share  of  them  they  had  promised  themselves,  retained  a  vrann 
resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  ^nii- 
lius.  They  openly  reproachea  biro  with  having  treated  them  with  too  nrach 
rigour  and  authority,  and  seemed  d^ermined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  by  their  simrage$.  The  soldiers  cidled  that  ^neraPs  exactitude^  in 
point  of  discipline,  rigour  ;  and  their  discontent,  occasioned  by  their  avance, 
threw  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulus  ^milins  ;  to  irhom, 
however,  they  were  obHged  to  do  jusUce  in  their  hearts,  by  ackiiowkd^ng 
the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  thing.* 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  mated  him.  Never  had  any  thinç  been 
so  ma|^ificent  It  continued  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter  m  thb 
place  mto  a  particular  account  o(  it  ;  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Grechm  His- 
tory. One  stfifrie  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  iËmilîus  had  caused  to  be 
msîde,  and  weighed  ten  talents,t  was  valued  for  the  gold  only  at  one  talent 
It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consecsated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Besides  these  rich,  spoils  and  treasures,  whidi  were  carried  hi  pomp,  was 
seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  h&  royat  dia* 
dem.  At  some  distance  followed  his  children,  with  their  governors,  precep* 
tors,  and  aU  the  officers  of  their  hosusehold,  who,  shedding  tean,  neld  out 
their  hands  to  the  people,  md  taught  those  little  captives  to  do  die  same,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  fevour. 
There  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  were  incapable  of  corapreheodnig 
the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  £om  the  tenderness  of  their  years  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All  eyes  wer^.  fixfed  upon  tiieni, 
while  their  father  was  scarcely  regarded,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  pubfic  joy, 
thepeople  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sight. 

King  Petseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapt  is  a  moam- 
ing  cloak.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  excess  of  hia  mh- 
fortunes  had  turded  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  fiwuds 
and  courtiers,  who^  hanging  down  their  heads  and  weeping,  with  their  eyes 
always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to  the  spectators,  that.  little 
affected  with  their  o^wn  misfortunes,  diey  were  sensible  solely  to  those  or  their 
king.  • 

fi  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paujus  £milius  not  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph. 
Paulus  iEmilius  replied  coldly,  ^The  favour  he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  power, 
he  can  procure  it  for  himself.''    He  reproached,  m  those  few  words,  his  coir- 
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ardice  and  excessive  love  of  tife,  which  the  paeaiu  thoueht  incumbent  on  them 
to  sacrifice  onerously  in  such  conjunctures.  They  did  not  knowr  that  it  is  ni> 
ver  lawful  to  attempt  erne's  own  life.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  [>j  that 
consideration. 

Paulus  £milius,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  and  ma|^nificent]y  adorned, 
closed  the  march.     He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  ofhim. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however 
inclined  he  mig^ht  Ji>e  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and 
his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he 
-was  guarded,  and  supplied  with  monev^  furniture,  and  people  to  .serve  him. 
JVfost  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  his  own  death  by  abstaining  from  food. 
He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province 
till  some  years  aAerwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph  ; 
the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  which  he  had  gained  in 
lUyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  in 
prison,  aher  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner. 
The  senate,  without  receivinf^  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard 
to  hb  ancient  services  than  his  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  his  son,  but 
without  accepting  any  ransom  ;  that  the  favours  conferred  by  the  Roman 
X>eoDle  were  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to<  leave  the  price 
of  tnem  to  the  gratitude  and  anection  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid 
immediateTy  for  them. 

ARTICLE  n. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  twenty  years,  from 
die  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  mto  a  Roman  province. 

SECTION  I. — ^ATTALUS  COMES  TO  ROME  TO  CONORATUUlTE  THE  ROMANS  ON 
THEIR  SUCCESS  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Among  the  different  embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came  to  Rome 
after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes^rew  upon 
him,  more  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages 
committed  by  the  .Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kmgdom  of  Pergamus,had  laid  Attalus 
under  ^e  necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against 
those  barbarians.  Another  still  more  specious  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make 
ibat  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  last  vic- 
tory, and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  war  against  Perseus,  and  fgr  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers 
of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and  amity  that 
a  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
stant and  determined  attachment  to  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honourable 
reception,  and  made  his  entrance  into  die  chy,  attended  by  a  very  nume- 
rous train.* 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  perceive,  made  him 
conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which  perhaps  would  never  have  entered  into 
his  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Romans  nad  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes.  His  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized,  made  diem  believe 
Uiat  that  prince  had  never  been  sincerely  on  their  side^  and  that  he  only  waited 
an  opportunity  to  declare  against  them.    Full  of  this  prejudice,  some  of  the 
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most  distini^aished  Romans,  in  th^eir  private  conversations  with  Attalus,  ad- 
vised him  not  to  mention  the  business  on  which  bis  brother  had  sent  him  to 
treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They  garve  him  to  under- 
stand, that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  become  suspected,  and  even 
odious,  from  his  having  appeared  to  waver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans, 
had  thougfits  of  deprivmg  nim  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  five  it  to  himself, 
upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend,  incapable  of  cbanpog^.  We 
may  perceive  here  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy  ';  and  these  detached  Tines 
may  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal 
kaelf. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want 
ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  snch  pleasiné  hopes,  when 
they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  solicfted.  He  listened  there- 
fore to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  be- 
cause they  came  from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Home,  whose  wisdom 
he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected.  The  afiair  went  so  far,  that 
he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his  brother's  kingdom 
should  be  given  to  him. 

Attains  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratlus,  whom  Eumenes,  suspect- 
ing his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  toRome,  to  have  an  eye  upon  hb  conduct,  and 
to  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart  from 
it  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  manners  were  very  insinuating, 
and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from 
Attalu9  himself,  thé  design  that  had  been  mstilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage 
of  some  favourable  moments  to  open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,  tl»t 
the  kingdom  of  Per|;amus,  weak  of  itself^  and  but  very  lately  established,  had 
subsistra,  and  been  improved,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of 
the  brothers  who  possessed  it  :  that  onlv  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name 
of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem  :  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect  :  that  Eo- 
menes.  having  no  male  issue,  (for«the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who  nc- 
ceedea  him,  was  not  then  in  being,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next 
brother  :  that  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incon- 
testible  ;  and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenesj  the  time  for 
such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wherefore  then  snould  he  an- 
ticipate and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  would  soon 
happen  in  a  iust  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the  kingdom, 
with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it^ 
both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  division,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  ot 
their  neighbours,  might  be  equally  undone  in  the  end:  that  if  he  proposed 
to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother?  Would  he  reduce 
hhn  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banishinent  ? 
or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  ?  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  such  thoughts  must  give  him  horror  :  that  not  to  speak  of  die  fabukMis 
accounts  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  example  of  Per- 
seus might  remihd  him  of  them  :  that  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn 
the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  by  shedding  h'ls  blood,  pursued  by  the  divine 
vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre  at  tlie  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the 
temple  of  Samothrada,  and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of 
the  gods,  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt.  That 
he  was  assured,  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill- 
will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  Counsels,  would  be  the 
first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother,  if  he  continued 
faithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  Attains  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  the  present  coojuno 
ture,  when  the  Gauls  were  preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of  dis- 
cord  in  thn  manner  between  brothers  !  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere,  prudent 
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and  disinterested  friend  appear  at  such  a  time  ?  What  an  advantage  is  it  for 
a  prince  to  give  those  who  approach  him,  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely  and 
without  reserve  to  bim^  and  of  being  known  by  them  in  that  light  ?  The  wise 
remonstrances  of  Stratius  had  their  effect  upon  Attalus.  That  prince,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  senate,  without  speaking  against  his  brother,  or  de- 
mandini^  a  division  of  the  kiugdoip  of  Perganius,  contented  himself  with  con- 
gratulatmg  the  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  vie- 
torv  gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly. displayed  the  zeal  and  affection 
with  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He  desired,  that  they 
would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce 
them-  to  their  former  state  ;  and  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  investiture 
of  Mnus  and  Maronaea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which  places 
had  been  conquered  by  Philip»  father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed 
with  him  by  Eumenesr 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand  another  audience,  in  order 
to  speak  in  particular  of  hb  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother's  dominions, 
promised  beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  demand,  and  made 
the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besi(|es  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  two  cities  as  he  desired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left 
Rome,  Che  senate,  offended  at  finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they  expected 
from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other  manner, 
revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him  ;  and  before  the  prince  was  out  of 
Italy,  declared  iEnus  and  Maronsa  free  and  independent  cities.  They  sent, 
however,  an  embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  Licinius  ;  but 
with  very  different  instructions  from  those  demanded  by  Attalus.  The  Ro- 
man policy  took  off  the  mask  entU*eiy  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect  very 
unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians,  which  made  a 
great  noise.*  They  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  as  having  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and  even  a  declaration  of 
war  against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  two  new  de- 
puties. Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with  great  difficulty,  they 
appeared  there  as  supplicants,  dressed  in  mourning-habits,  and  with  their  faces 
Mthed  in  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sighs, 
took  upon  him  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  countrv.  He  took  great  care 
not  to  show  at  ûm  his  desire  to  justify  it.  He  knew  that  it  had  justly  incurred 
tiie  anijper  of  the  Roman  people;  he  confessed  its  faults;  he  called  to  mind 
tl»  incuscreet  embassy,  wnich  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who  spoke,  had 
rendered  still  more  criminal  ;  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  differ- 
ence between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons  disa- 
vowed by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up.  He  represented, 
diat  Uiere  was  no  republic  nor  city,  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members. 
That  after  all.  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  than  words;  fool- 
kh  indeed,  ram,  extravagant,  which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and 
£ulings  or  his  nation,  but  such  as  wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon, 
or  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at 
all  who  speak  with  litde  respect  of  his  divinity.  '^  But  said  he,  **  the  neutral- 
ity observed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  our 
enmity  in  regard  to  you.  Is  there  a  tribtmal  in  the  world,  wherein  the  in- 
tention, when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action  itself.t  But  let  your 
severity  be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  punishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who 
have  lud  this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting 
even  that  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real 
services  we  have  rendered  you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to  be  deemed  as 
nothing,  and  will  diey  not  cover  the  cmiission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last?  Let 

•  Polyb.  Lent,  xciii— xcis.  c.  ct.  dr.    Lir.  I.  xir.  o.  90— 2S. 
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PhSip,  Anttochusy  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  in  our  cause.  The  voices  of  the 
two  nrst  will  certainly  be  for  us, and  absolve  us;  and. for  the  third, at  most, 
and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  ooubtful  and  uncertain. 
Can  you  then,  according  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal  decree 
agamst  Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of  deciding,  whether  it  shall 
subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  destroyed  ?  You  may  declare  war  against 
us;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  per^t 
in  your  resentment,  we  demand  time  to  goand  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes, 
and  at  Âat  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  em- 
bark, with  all  our  estates  and  effects;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as 
well  public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feetywe  will  deliver  up  oursd.ves, 
our  wives,  and  our  children,  to  your  discretion.  We  will  sufier  here  before 
your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  con- 
demned to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire«  we  shall,  at  least,  spare  ourselves  the 
ught  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves,  declare  yourselves  our 
enemies  ;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares 
quite  the  contrary,  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act  against 
us,  you  wilt  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants." 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and 
held  out  thebr  hands  toward  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to  de- 
mand jpeace.  When  they  were  withdrawn,  by  orderof  the  senate,  they  pro» 
ceeded  to  vote  upon  the  cmair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in  quaMty 
of  consuls,  prsetors,or  lieutenants,  and  who  had  most  experienced  their  foolish 
pride  and  enmhy  to  the  Romans,  were  very  much  as^nst  them.  M.  Fortius 
Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often 
rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour  of  tne  Rhodians, 
and  spoke  for  them  whh  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat 
his  discourse,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work'  of  Cato's  own,  entitled  De 
Oncinibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection.  Aulas 
Gellius*  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato's;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  he  made  juse  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes.  I  shall  che  some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist 
the  reader  in  knowing  and  distmguishing  the  manly  and  energetic  style  whidt 
characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  elegance  of  words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Itomans^  that  they  ought 
not  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  That  pros- 
perity generally  excites  pride  and  insolence.  That  he  apprehends,  in  the 
g  resent  case,  they  may  form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortune  upon 
lome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up,  to  vamsh 
like  a  dream.  "  Adversity,"  says  he,  **  in  humbling  the  spirit,  restores  us  to 
our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the 
contrary,  nurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and 
makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  measures,  which  a  calm  situation  of  mind  would 
enable  us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers^  I  am  absolutely  of 
opinion,  that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  tdl,  having  recovered 
from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  wo  may  be  masters  of  oui*selves,  and 
csmable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity ."f  He  adds,  ^  that  he  indeed 
believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have 
conquered  Perseus  ;  but  diat  they  had  such  sentiments  in  common  with  all 

*  Lhr.  I.  vti.  e.  5. 
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Other  etetes  ;  eendments  which  did  not  proceed  fiv>m  their  enmity  to  tlie  Ro- 
inuit)  but  from  the  love  of  their  own  liberty  ;  for  which  they  liad  just  cause 
to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire  with  us, 
and  we  should  become  absolute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rho- 
dians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  only  crime,  by  the  consent  of  their  most 
violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  against  us.  But  how 
long;  has  the  will,,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  aroone 
nS|  that  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  sure  1  would  not.*  The  Rhodians,it  is  said,  are  proud.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  msdee  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  in 
what  does  their  pride  affect  ua  ?  Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  in 
them  to  be  prouder  than  we  are  ?"t 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a  war 
with  the  Khodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies. 
nor  treat  them  as  allies  ;  but  continued  them  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered 
to  remove  their  governors  from  Uie  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those  pio- 
vinees  were  given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  now  taken 
from  them  hv  way  of  .punishment.  They  were  ordered  v^lso  to  evacuate 
Caunos  and  Stratonice.  They  had  bought  the  first  for  two  hundred  talents, 
of  Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  second  had  been  given  them  by  Antiochus  and 
Seleucus  ;  they  drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  granted  the  island  of  Delos 
an  exemption  fh)m  customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  Rhodians.  For,  insteiCd  of  a  million  of  drachmas,  to  which  the  revenue 
from  those  customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  one  hundred  and 
fifW  thousand.  i 

The  smate's  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the  Romans 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as 
is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to  make  people  next  to 
insensible  of  small  ones.  However  hard  those  orders  were,  they  submitted 
to  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decree(|,  at  the  same' 
time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold^  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had  orders  to 
solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  till 
then,  though  for  almost  one  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the 
most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic  They  were  unwilling  to  fetter  their 
lib^ty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  end  treaties;  while  they  remained  free,  and 
their  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  thé  kings  in  distress.  Or  be  supported 
by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded 
to  be  admitted  as  allies  ;  not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for 
they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans  ;  but  to  remove, 
by  that  chancre,  all  suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  republic  The  alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this  time. 
They  did  not  obtsdn  it  till  the  following  year  ;  nor  then  without  long  and  wami 
solidtatk>ns.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  arhis  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of  great 
service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had 
punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  ordel*s,  and  had  condemned  the  partisans  of 
Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report,.the  Rliodians  were  admitted 
into  the  Alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 

•  I  have  before  observedythat  the  ^tolians  had  presented  themselvM  before 
Paulas  iCmilius,  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition  into 
Greece,  and  (hat  he  bad  given  them  audience  at  Amphipolis.     The  subject  of 

*  Qui  aceerima  advenus  eot  dicit.  ita  dicit  ;  hottei  rolnitta  fieri.  Et  (uiit  taadem  eft  aoatram,  ^ai|)aod 
•d  Mfla  atttnent«  laquum  eenseat  qu^mpiaia  poanaa  dar»  ob  eaa  rem,  qoM  arguatur  male  faoeM  TelUNe  r 
nemooinDor:  oameiPOiqaodadTne  attinet,  nolioi.  »  .....*. 
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their  complaints  wag,  that  Lycischus  and  Tîsîppas,  whom  die  mfluenoe  ofAe 
Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were  devoted,  rendered  them  vegrpowerW 
in  4^toiia,had  surrounded  the  senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,  who 
commanded  in  the  province  for  the  Romans  ;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  nation,  whose  saje  crime  was 
their  having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus  ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had 
been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had  been  given  up 
to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowing,  not  on  wtuch  side 
the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed  J)ut  whether  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  mui-dere«  were  acquitted. 
The  dead  were  declared  to  have  lieen  killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  ban- 
ished justly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  m  this  bloody 
execution  :  but  why  condemned^  if  it  was  just  ?  or,  if  not,  why  were  those  ac- 
quitted who  had  been  the  principal  authors  of  it  ?*  ^  ^ 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  mchnation 
for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans 
of  Rome.  The  principalpersons  of  pach  chy  were  divided  into  three  factions. 
The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans  ;  others  adhered  to  the  party 
of  the  kings;  both  making  their  court  to  their  protectors  by  abject  flatterieB, 
and  thereby  rendering  themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  m 
an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither  taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor 
the  kings  ;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  tVit  laws  and  liberty.  The 
latter  were  in  reality, much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several  cities;  bat 
were  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  rewards,  were  con- 
ferred solely  upon  those  Who  espoused  the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  ;  and  they  employed  their  credit  in  utteriy  destroying  all  those  ^^lo 
differed  from  themselves  in  opinion.  a,  i 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  firom  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  affairs.  They  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  besides  those  who  had  declared  publicly  for  Perseus, 
there  were  many  others,  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pr^ 
text  of  asserting  liberty,  influenced  the  whole  people  against  them,  and  that 
those  cities  would  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfecdy  subject  to  th<^  Romans, 
unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fully  established. 
The  ten  commissioners  were  highly  pleased  with  these  reasons,  and  made 
them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  expected  firom  an  as- 
sembly that  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as  criminals,  who  were 
not  of  the  Roman  party^  and  to  reward  ail  who  should  declare  themselves 
their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  numerous  favours  ?  We  see  here  to  what 
lengths  ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men 
blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  pa- 
gans was  but  a  weak,  and  ver>'  fluctuating  principle,  as  appears  evidently 
upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to  whom  a  list  had  been  pveii  of 
all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend  him  from  iEtolia,  Acar- 
nania,  Epirus,  and  Bceotia,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  then*  de- 
fence. Commissioner  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations 
against  siich  as,  in  public  or  private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  smaU  states  of  Greece^  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so  much 
umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued  formidable  by 
die  number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  by  the  ability  of  their  generals,  and, 
above  all.  by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  power  that  miffht  prove  an  obstacle 
to  their  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they  should  joki  the  king  of  Macedonia, 

•*  Lit.  1.  tlr.  n.  9«— 8Î, 
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or  the  kkig  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  it.  by  introducing  divisions, 
and  saining  creatures,  whom  they  raised  by  their  innuence  to  all  employments, 
and  by  whose  means  they  decided  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league.  We 
have  seen  what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.  But  it  was  in  the 
conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to  their  liberty.* 
After  the  defeat  or  Perseus,  Cailicrates,  to  complete  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  partizans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looKed 
upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  by  name,  all  those  to  the  ten 
conunisaioners,  whom  He  suspected  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  support 
Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  as 
they  had  done  to  other  states,  that  (hey  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to 
Rome,  as  were  accused  of  having  favoured  Perseus:  but  they  sent  two  depu* 
ties  to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  reasons  induced  them 
to  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was,  (heir  fear  that  the  Achseans,  who  were 
very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  brave,  would  refuse  obedience  to  the 
letters  that  should  be  written  them  ;  and  that  tJalhcrates,  and  the  other  inform- 
ers, should  nin  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly  :  the  second,  because 
in  the  letters,  which  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Perseus,  nothing 
appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achseans.   . 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Do- 
roitius  ^nobarbus.  Ooe  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other, 
Pausanius  does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the  assembly  that  many  of  the 
moat  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deserving  death,  after  which 
he  should  name  them.  The  whole  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal, 
and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  an  unh^utl  of  thing  to  condemn  persons 
before  it  was  declared  who  they  were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the 
guilty.  UjONon  repealed  instances  to  explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the  sugf^es- 
tk>n  of  Cafiicrates,  that  all  who  had  been  in  otBce^nd  commanded  the  armies, 
had  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xenon, upon  that,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  repute,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this 
eflect  :  ''  Ihave  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  league  ;  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  either  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate."  The  Romans 
took  ÏÈcïd  of  this  expression,  as  favourable  to  hb  designs,  and  decreed,  that  all 
those  who  had  been  chargea  by  Cailicrates,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order 
to  justify  themselves  there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  affliction 
upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  liker  it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under  Philip, 
or  his  son  Alexander.  Those  princes,  though  irresistibly  powerfiil,  never  con- 
ceived aie  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Ma- 
cedonia, but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation  :  but  by 
a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  more  than  a  thousand 
of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achsean  league  to  be  seized,  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  Cailicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror  and 
detestation  to  «dl  the  Achsans.  All  people  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shunned 
his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor  ;  and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius.  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  those  exiles.  We 
have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy with  which  he  supported  the  interest  of  the  Achaean  league  during  his 
government  of  it.  In  regard  to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  master  ;  and  for  war,  Ph'dopœmen,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
intiepid  general»  of  antiquity.    It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  thoae 
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learned  lessons  of  government  and  war,  which  he  practised  himsdf,  and  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  L*oon  as  he  aiTived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputation  had  reached  befere 
him>  his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his  friendship. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  eldest 
of  whom  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,andthe  youngest  into 
that  of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio»  son  of 
ScJpio  Africanusjwho  conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  ia 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians^upon  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Polybius  with  the  second  son  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  afterwards  conquered 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  That  young  Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a 
friend,  and  knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  and  counsels  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  very  pi:obabIe,  that  Polybps  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  hisloiy, 
or,  at  least,  collected  his  matenals  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  tlie  Achseans  arrived  at  Rome,  tlie  senate,  without  hearing  or  ex- 
amining their  cause*  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the 
most  known  trutli,tnat  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Achaeans,  banished  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy.  Polylnus  was  ex- 
cepted from  that  number. 

The  Achseans.  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the  fate  of  their  coimtiynKn, 
sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  voochsafe  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  w«re  answered;  that  it  had  been  done,  and 
diat  they  had  adjud^d  it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achaeans  sent 
back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  Euraeus  at  their  head,  to  protest  again 
before  the  senate,  that  those  Achseans  had  never  been  heard  by  their  country, 
and  that  theh*  affair  had  never  been  brought  to  a  trial.  Eurs&us,  in  conse- 
quence, entered  the  senate  whh  the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him, 
and  declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying,  that  they  would  take  cpg- 
nizance  of  the  accusation,  and  not  sufier  the  accused  to  perish,  without  passing 
sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That  it  were  to  be  wished 
the  senate  would  examine  the  affair  themselves,  and  make  known  the  gaihy; 
but  in  case  their  other  great  affairs  should  not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  in- 
quiry, they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the  Acheans,  who  would  do  them  iustice 
in  such  a  manner,  as  should  evidence  the  greatness  of  their  aversion  Jor  the 
culpable.  Nothing  was  more  equitable  than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  On  the  one  side,  the)^  dàd  not  think 
it  proper  to  try  the  cause,  for  the  accusation  was  groundless;  on  the  other, to 
dismiss  the  exiles,  without  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecover- 
ably all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes 
of  retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissive  to  their 
orders,  wrote  to  Callicrates,  and  other  partisans  of  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  them,  that  the  return  of  the  exiles  <:onsbted  with  theirs,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  their  country.  This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the  people 
of  Greece,  into  consternation.  A  universal  mourning  succeeded.  They  were 
convinced,  that  there  was  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  the  accused  Achseans, 
and,  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

They,  however,  sent  two  deputies  with  instmctions  to  demand  the  reCiira 
of  the  exiles;  but  as  supplicants,  and' as  a  favour;  lest,  in  taking  upon  them 
thfir  defence,  they  should  seem  ever  so  little  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  senate. 
T^cre  did  not  escape  any  thing  in  their  harangue  that  was  not  very  well 
wei.rhed,  and  sufficiently  reserved.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  senate  con- 
tinued inflexible,  and  declared,  that  they  would  persist  in  the  regulations  al- 
ready made. 

The  Achseans  would  not  be  rejected,  and  appointed  several  deputations  at 
different  times,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to 
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demasid  the  return  of  PdytMus.  They  were  in  the  right  to  persevere  thus 
in  their  applkadons  to  the  senate,  in  favour  of  their  countrymen.  Though 
their  repeated  instances  had  no  other  effect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  the 
Ronvins  in  lull  light,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary.  Many 
of  the  senators  were  moved  with  them,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  h  was  proper 
to  send  home  the  exiles.* 

The  Acbseans,  having  received  advice  of  this  favourable  disposition,  in  or- 
der to  improve  it  to  their  advantage^  appoitited  a  last  deputation.t  The  exiles 
had  been  already  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were 
dead.  There  were  very  warm  debates  upon  them  in  the  senate;  some  being 
for  their  return  into  their  country^  and  their  being  restored  to  the  possession 
of  their  estat^  and  others  oppostng  it.  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius, 
had  solicited  Cfato  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to 
speak  in  his  turiK  ^  To  see  us."  said  he,  ^  dispute  a  whole  day,  whether  some 
poor  old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers,  or  those  of 
their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe, that  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do?" 
That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  senate  a^araed  of  so 
long  a  contest^  and  to  determine  at  last  to  send  back  the  exiles  to  Pelopoo* 
nesus.  Polybius  was  desirous  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  they  possessed  before  their  banishment  ;  but,  before  he  presented 
that  request  to  the  senate,  he  thought  proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told 
him  snnling,  ''Polvbius,  you  do  not  imitate  tlie  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are 
for  returning  into  the  cave  Of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have 
left  there."  The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country,  but  of  the 
thousand  that  left  it,  only  about  three  hundred  i^mained.  Potybius  made  no 
use  of  this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  for,  three  yean 
after,  he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.t 

SmCfnON  nr.— AAURATH£8  DIES,  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON..    DEATH  OF 
EUMENES.      WAR  BETWEEN  ATTALU8  AND  PRUSIA8. 

A^rsR  th^  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every  day  to  Rome,  either 
to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves 
ibr  the  attachment  they  seemed  to  have  to  that  pnnce  ;  and  some  came  to  lay 
complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard  to  some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto 
what  relate&to  the  Rhodians  and  Achsans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what 
concerns  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergafmus,  Phisias,  king  of  Bithyma,  and  some 
odier  particular  affairs. 

Pmsias,  having  come  to  Rome,  to  offer  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people  his 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  dishonoured  the 
royal  ^gnity  by  abject  flattery.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed 
by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved,  and  with 
the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free  ;  and  saluting  the 
deputies,  "  You  see,"  said  he,  **  one  of  your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  what- 
ever you  shall  please  to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs." 
When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door,  facing  the  senators  who  sat. 
and  prostrating  himself  kissed  the  threshold.  Afterwards,  addressing  himselt 
to  the  assembly,  "  I  salute  you,  gods  preservers,"  cried  he  ;  and  went  on  with 
a  dkcour^e  suitable  to  that  prelude,  rolybius  says,  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  repeat  it.  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman  people  would 
renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus, 
of  which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  any  right  or  pretension. 
He  dien  recommended  his  son  Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted 
him  ;  only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  audience^  omits  the  abject  sub- 
missions of  Prusias  ;  of  which  he  pretends  the  Roman  historians  say  nothing  : 
he  contents  himself  with  mentionmg,  in  the  conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybius 
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had  said  before,  and  with  some  reason.  For  that  base  deporCment  at  least 
dishonoured  the  senate  as  much,  who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it* 

Prusias  had  scarcely  left  Rome,  when  advice  tame,  that  Eumenes  was  oo 
the  point  of  entérinait.  That  news  gave  the  senate  some  trouble.  Eumenes. 
in  the  war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could 
neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There  was  reason  for  violent 
suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience^ 
was  to  declare  him  innocent  :  to  contemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselvei 
under  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  him  ;  and  to^  proclahn  to  all  die  world,  that 
they  had  failed  in  point  of  prudence,  bv  loadmç  a  prince  with  fortunes  and 
honours,  whose  character  they  were  tottfe  acquamted  with.  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  reception  of  kin^  was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  republic,  they  foiiwde  all 
kins^  to  enter  diat  aty,  and  caused  that  ordinance  to  be  dgniiied  to  the  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  retumed 
therefore  into  his  own  dominions.! 

This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his  allies. 
Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions  he  had 
made  into  Bithynia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held  secret  intelligence  with  An- 
tiochus  ;  that  he  treated  all  those  injuriously  who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans, 
and  particularly  the  Grallo-Orecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the 
senate's  decrees  m  their  behalf.  That  people  had  also  sent  deouties  to  Rome 
with  their  complaints  ;  which  they  afterwards  repeated  several  times,  as  well 
as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not  yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  aiding  and  supporting  the  Gallo-Qrecians  secretly,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  without  doine  any  manifest  injustice  to  Eumenes.^ 

The  kmg  of  Pergamus.  who  had  been,  forbidden  entrance  into  Rome,  sent 
his  brothers.  Attains  and  Athenseus,thithei:,to  answer  the  accusations  he  was 
charged  witn.  The  apology  they  made,  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  complaints 
against  the  king:  and  tbe  senate. were  so  weH  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent 
them  back  into  Asia,  laden  with  honours  and  presents..  They  did  n^ how- 
ever, entirely,  efface  the  prejudices  conceived  aniinst  their  brother.  The  se- 
nate despatched  Sulpitius  GaUu9  and  Manius  Sergius,  with  orders  to  inform 
themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and*  Eumenes  were  not  concerting 
some  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence.  He  was  a 
vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declarine  against  Eimienes. 
When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caiued  all  the  cities  to  be  mformed,that  such 
as  had  any  complaints'  to  make  in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  repair  to  hira 
at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  quiedy  to  all  the  accusations 
people  thought  fit  to  fomi  against  Eumenes  :  a  liberty  that  set  all  maleoontents 
at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies.§ 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the* senate  sent  the  following  year  intO' Asia  u|>on 
the  same  account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Andochus  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kmgs,  and  induced 
him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  as  favourable  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Eumenes.  That  prince  died  some  âme  afterji.  Hb  son  Aria> 
rathes,  sumamed.Philopator,  succeeded  him.  His  mother  was  Antiochis,  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  his  father  intended,  when  he  became  of 
age,  to  resign  hb  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent; 
mm  whence  he  was  called  Philopator,  that  is,  tover  of  his  father.  An  action» 
highly  laudable  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acqmre  làng- 
doms  by  parricide.f 
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As  floon  as  the  yoan^  Ismif  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  deputies  to  Rome, 
to  demand  that  the  treaty  which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans  shooia 
be  renewed,  which  was  granted  him  with  praises.* 

Some  tmie  after,  notwithstanding  tliat  Eumenes  assbted  him  with  all  his 
forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  kine  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  set  in  his  place,  who  whs  a  supposecTson,  named  Holofernes.t  Aria- 
rathestook  refuge  at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors also  thither.  The  senate  decreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign 
jointly.  It  was  a  very  common  course  of  policy  with  the  Romans  to  divide  king- 
doms between  brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  an  eternal  aivision  between  them.  Attuus,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
rein,  reestablished  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  the throne,having conquered 
and  expelled  his  competitor.! 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  bv  thé  Romans,  and  almost  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  either  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo-Grecians.  He  died  after  having 
reigned  thirty-eight  year8.§  He  left  for  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  his  son 
Attains,  samamed  Philometer,  theA  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice.  sis- 
ter of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  his  kingdom^ 
his  brother  Attalus  PhHadelphus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  twenty-one  years.|| 
Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that  prince,  says 
he,  was  weak  and  dâicate,his  sou!  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  noble 
sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  tne  kings  his  cotemporaries  in  many 
other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his  inclinations.f  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he  received  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a 
very  small  number  of  cities,  which  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered 
it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have  disputed  prêtai iuence  with  almost  all  the 
ereatest  kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune;  still  using 
3ie  words  c^  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  result  of  his  prudence,  labour, 
and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory^  he  did  more  good  to  Greece, 
and  enricmd  more  private  persons,  than  any  pnnce.  To  finish  his  character, 
be  possessed  so  fully  the  art' of  engaging  the  respect  o(  his  three  brothers,  and 
of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive 
it,that,Àough  they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves, 
and  shared  with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point 
of  nibmission^but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  zeal  for 
fah  service, assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with  un- 
alterable concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thinç  in  this  place,  which  does  great  honpur  to  the 
memory  of  Eumeftes  ;  that  u,his  having  founded  the  famous  library  of  Perga- 
nras.  or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it  :  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  elsewhere. 
The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias  and 
Eomenes,  continued  under  Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias,  havine 
been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraged  and  af- 
flicted that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus,  let  fall  the-weight  of  his  revenge 
upon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods  ;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  hun 
in  his  march.**  Attalus  sent  his  brother  Athenaeus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the 
aid  of  die  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  different  times  to  forbid  Pru- 
nas  to  continue  ttie  war  against  Attalus  ;  but  he  eluded  these  orders,  either  by 
delays  or  open  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of  an  inter- 
view, to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.tt  His  design  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  execution  of  it  prevented  ;  but  his  crime  wbs  not  the  less  upon 

■  * ■  ■ .    ■  ■  ■  I    . 
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that  account  Rome,  at  other  times,  would  ha^e  punished  it  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  On  this  occasion,  she  was  contented  with  sendinelen 
commissioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oUigetVii- 
sias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attahs, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  hi^  allies,  had  assembled  numerous  armies,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  All  things  were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  vnen  news 
came  that  the  comnyissioners  were  arrived.  Attalus  joined  them,  After  some 
conferences  ujK>n  the  present  affair,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia^  where  they  de- 
clared to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with  from  the  senate.  That 
prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions  prescribed  him  ;  but  refosed 
to  comply  with  most  of  the  rest.  The  commissioners,  exasperated  at  Ms  r^ 
jecting  tbem,brbke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him, and  resumihejmmediately 
their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Prusias  In  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised 
Attalus  to  keep  with  his  army  upon  (he  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being 
the  first  to  commit  hostilities  :  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to  infonn 
the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  hb  eyes,  and  new 
commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  Jhis  arms,  and  sîçd  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  they  presented  him.  This  treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should 
immediatelv  give  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalus  ;  that  he  should  pay  hhn  five 
hundred  talents,  in  thç  space  of  twenty  years  ;  and  that  the  two  kingg  should 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  were  &fate  the 
war  ;  that  Prusias^  in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  ^e4andi 
of  some  neiehboUnng  chies,  which  were  namcid,  should  cay  them  one  hundred 
talents.  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed  these  condinons.  Attains  drew  off 
his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  iiito  his  own  kingdom.  In  tnis  manner  ended 
the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differrnces  between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attains  the  younger,  son  of-  Eumenes,  when  the  peace  was  conduded  be- 
tween the  two  states,  made  a  voya^  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himsdf  known 
to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  contmuance  of  their  amttv^  and,  without  doubt 
to  thank  them  also  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  re^nea 
in  his  name.  He  received  fit>m  die  senate  all  the  maries  of  favour  he  wold 
have  expected,  and  ^11  the  honours  suitable  to  his  years  ;  after  which  he  set 
out  for  his  dominions.* 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  rave  him  instructions  to  demand,  that  the 
senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.t 
He  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  secret  orders 
to  assassinate  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second 
wife.  The  favour  demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  amtiassadors  of  At- 
talus demonstrating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  oeing  equal  to  the  losses 
their  master  had  sustained  from  him.  Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid 
commission  he  was  charged  with,  discovereo  the  whole  to  Nicomedes.  The 
young  prince,  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into  Bithynia,  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father.  Suppoited  by 
the  assistance  or  Attalus,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  me  great*  ' 


part  of  the  people  to  his  parQ^;  for  Prusias  was  universally  abhorred  for  his 
oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  ail  his 
subjects,  took  refiige  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  slain  bv  soldiers  sent  by  Ni- 
comedes, or, according  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each 
side  !  Prusias  was  called*  the  Hunter,  and  had  reigned  at  least  thûty-«ix  years. 
It  was  with  him  Hftnnibal  had  taken  refuge.^ 

The  person  of  this  kin^  of  Bithynia,  had  nothing  in  it  to  prepossess  people 
in  his  favour  ;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but 
half  a  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery.     He  was  not  only 
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timoTOUii  but  soft*  and  incapable  of  fati^  ;  in  a  word,  eaually  effeminate  in 
body  and  mind  ;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  kinf ,  and  most  of  all  among 
the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning,  philosophy,  and  ail  other  liberal  knowledge, 
were  entirely  foreign  to  him.'  In  short  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  great 
and  eood,  the  noble  and  the  elegant.  Nijht  and  day,  he  lived  a  true  Sarda- 
napsdus:  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  hope,  joined  with  tho 
utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  m  the  same  manner 
he  had  governed  them.* 

I  have  delerred  speaking  of  two  embassi^,  which  arrived  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  a  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senate^  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
city  oi  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors 
were  three  celebrated  philosophers  :  Carneades,  of  the  sect  of  the  Academics, 
Diog^enes,  of  the  Stoics,  and  Critdaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  far  as  Rome;  it  was 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and 
the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  did  not  a  little  contnbute  to  it.t  The 
voung  people  of  Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  their 
ooDour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  in 
bearmg  them,  especially  Carneades,  whose  IWely  and  graceful  eloquence,  m 
whkh  solidity  and  ornament  exalted  each  other,  transported  and  enchanted 
them.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraor- 
dinary  merit  bad  arrived,  who,  from  his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than 
man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  elo- 
quence, inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them  renounce  aU 
other  pleasures  and  employments,  to.  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  philoso- 
phy. He  had  for  his  auditors  aU  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome. 
His  discourses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  m  all  hands. 
All  Home  saw,  with  great  joy,  their  children  apply  themselves  to  Grecian 
learning,  and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry 
for  it  ;  apprehenoinff  that  this  taste  for  polite  learning  would  extinguish  that 
for  muitsur^  knowledge  ;  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  glor^  of  speaking,  to 
that  of  actmç  welL  The  example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  educated 
at  the  same  tune  under  the  care  of  Polybhis  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demon- 
strates how  ill  founded  the  prejudice  of  Cato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he 
warmly  reproached  the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the 
dty  ;  and  having  caused  the  affiur  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  despatched, 
he  hastened  then*  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  die  fine  m  which 
they  had  been  condemned  was  moderated,  and  the  &ve  nundred  talents  re- 
duced to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.1  They  had  already 
been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians^but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak, 
they  were  reduced  to  tlie  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  the 
Lieurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity 
and  negotiation.  Such  conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they 
carried  theh*  insolence  so  fer  as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  vio- 
late die  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  The  senate,,  being  informed  of  this 
unhappy  afSûr,aiade  the  consul  Quintius  Opimius  march  immediately  against 
them  with  an  army.  He  laid  sie^e  to  the  city  where  the  insult  had  been  offered 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,,  took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  sent  the  principal  authors  of  the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to 

*  Poljb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  173,  174. 
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be  punished  there  according  to  their  deserts.  The  Lig^unans  were  beaten  and 
cut  to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  kinds 
among  the  people  of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages 
to  Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from  time  to  Cime,  in 
order  to  lav  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people 
of  Marseilles  as  they  formerly  had.*- 

Rome  had  alwajrs  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  great  estimation,  founded 
upon  their  extraormnary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelitv  with  which  they  had 
constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  drew  then-  ortgm 
from  Phocsea,  a  ci^  of  loniaf.  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it, 
the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  as  many 
others  had  done,  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  -efiects, 
and  after  various  adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of  redhot  iron  into  the  sea, 
they  all  engaged  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  return  to  Phoc^a  till  that  inm 
should  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  having  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there,  by  the  consent  of  the 
king  of  die  country,  and  built  a  cit^,  since  called  Marseilles.  This  foundation  b 
sud  to  have  been  made  in  the  rei^  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the  second 
year  of  ihe  45th  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  hiithof  Jens 
Christ 

The  king;  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions  with  gitot  goodness, 
beine  dead,  nis  son  did  not  show  them  .so  much  favour.  The  growing  power 
of  their  city  gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  those 
strangers  whom  he  had  received  into  hb  country  as  euests  and  supplicants, 
miffht  one  day  make  themselves  ;nasters  of.it  by  right  of  conauest-t  The 
fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  uf>on  this  occasion,  that  asked  ner  compan- 
ion to  lend  her  her  house  only^for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brouj^ht  forth  her 
whelps  r  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  term  to  bring  them  up  ; 
and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and  strong,  made  herself  absolute 
mistress  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  ftt)m  which  she  could  never  afterwards  be 
expelled*  Tne  Marseillians  had,  in  consequence,  at  first,  a  rude  war  upon  thdr 
hands,  but  being  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet  possession  of  Ae  lands 
that  had  been  granted  to  them,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  k»g 
confined. 

In  process  of  time,  they  settled  several  colonies,  and  built  several  cities  ; 
Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Olbea;  which  much  extended  their  territory,  and  aug- 
mented their  power.  T^ey  had  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  them 
formidable  to  their  enemios.§ 

So  many  new  settlements  contributed  to  the  spreading  of  (iie  Greeks  in  Gaul, 
and  occasioned  a  wonderfiil  change  in  them.||  The  Gauls,  quitting  their  an- 
cient rusticity  by  degrees,  began  to  be  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  gende 
manners.  Instead  of  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise  government.  They  learned  to  im- 
prove their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines,  and  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  surprisbig 
an  alteration  ensued,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  the  people  who  inhabited  them, 
that  it  might  have  been  said,  that  Greece  had  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  that  Gaul 
had  been  transferred  to  Greece.  IT 

The  mhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws,  for  its  polity  and  go- 
vernment, which  was  aristocratical,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  hands  of  the  elders. 
The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  six  hundred  senators,  who  contioued 
in  that  functron  during  life.  Of  that  number,  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  caie 
of  the  current  affairs^  and  three  to  preside  in  the  assemblies,  m  the  quality  of 
principal  magistrates.**^ 

*  BffitiM.  t  Herod.  1.  i. c  164.    Jnstin.  xliii.  o.  3.  %  IbM.  o-  4. 
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The  ri^  of  hosphalhy  was  in  sin^lar  estimation  among  the  ManeiUiaiis, 
and  practised  by  them  with  the  most  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the 
security  of  the  asylum  they  gave  to  strangers,  no  person  was  suffered  to  enter 
the  city  with  arms.  Certain  persons  were  placed  at  the  gates,  whose  business 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  in,  and  to  return  them  when  they 
went  out* 

All  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  introduce  sloth  and  a  volup- 
tuous life  ;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double-dealing,  false- 
hood, and  fraud. 

They  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  frusality.t 
The  most  considerable  portion  among  them  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as 
many  in  jewels.  Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admires 
the  regulations  of  government  observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time.  *^  That  city," 
says  he,*^  stedfksdy  retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  from 
their  theatre  those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  subject  of 
unlawful  love.'^  The  reason  riven  for  this  maxim  is  still  nner  and  more  re- 
markable than  the  maxim  itself  ^  Lest,"  adds  the  author,  ^  a  familiarity  with 
such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  more  apt  to  imitate  them."§ 

They  would  not  admit,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those  indecent  tears  and  la- 
mentaticms  with  whicli  they  are  generally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  cease 
the  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  ^  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon  ourselves  to  im- 
moderate affîction,  or  to  be  offended  at  the  Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit 
to.  share  his  immortality  with  us  ?"|| 

Tacitus. has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  in  its  praise;  it 
is  in  his  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  his  father-in-law.  After  having  spoken  of  the 
excellent  education  he  had  received  from  the  care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia 
Procilla,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the 
most  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited 
his  birth  and  age  :t  he  adds,  ^^  what  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and 
disorders  to  which  youth  is  generally  exposed,  was,  besides  his  own  genius 
and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Mar- 
sëlles  for  his  schoolyin  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants,' the  pohteness  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily 
united."  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  prseter  ipsius  bonam  inte- 
gramque  naturam,  quod  statim  parvulus  sedeni  ac  ma^istram  studiorum  Mas- 
sillam  habuerit,  locum  Graeca  comitate  et  provincial]  parsimonia  mistum  ac 
bene  compositum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  a  cele- 
brated school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  all 
arts  and  sciences.  Eloquence, philosophy,  physic,  mathematics, lawjfabulous 
theology,  and  aO  kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city 
produced  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias, 
an  excellent  geographer  arid  astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  or  indteed  of  Alexander  the  Great.** 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  with  equal 
ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  education  ;  and 
he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  is  saying  a  great 

*  V%l.  Kaz.  I.  a.  c.  «.  t  St"»*»-  ^  »▼.  P-  Wl.  t  Lib.  iî.  c.  6. 

{  Eadca  chritM  territmtii  cutoi  aettrima  est  :  millnin  aditum  in  icenam  mimU  daado,  quoram  atf^umeotm 
BaioK  a  parte  itoprarum  contiMat  «ctoa.  ne  talia  spectaodi  consuetude  etiam  iinitaxidi  licentiam  sumat. 

tl  Blaaiitt  quid  attinet,  aut  hnmano  dolori  iodolf  eri,  ant  divino  numiai  inrtdiam  fieri,  qood  tmmortalHa* 
Um  taan  nobiaeimi  partm  aôlnerit  i 

IT  Matar  Jnlin  PcoeUIn  fait  ram  castiUtis.    In  hnjoa  limi  indulgentiaque  educatus,  per  omnem  hosestar 
VQB  aittancoltwi.  PMritiam  «doleaceatiamque  tranaent-^Taoit.  in  Agric.  c.  iv. 
**  You.  in  Histor.  Gmc. 
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deal    We  bave  already  8eea,tfaat  it  lelaiiied  thai  privilege  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  the  historiaik  ,      *      ,       .  , 

The  ManeiUians  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
government,  than  bv  their  capacity  and  taste  for  learning.  Ciceru,  in  one  of 
nis  orationSy  exceedmgly  magnifies  their  manner  of  governing  theb  republic. 
"  I  am  assured,"  says  he,  ^  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  all  other  nations,  there 
is  nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  polity  establishedtu  Marseilles.  That  city, 
so  remote  from  the  country,  manners,  and  language  of  all  other  Greeks  sksh 
ated  in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  nations  that  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it  i&  more  easy  to 
praise,  than  imitate,  the  wisdom  of  iu  govemmei^'^ 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  polity  from  whidi  they 
never  departed,  to  adhere  biviolably  to  the  Romany  to  whose  manners  their 
own  were  more  conformable,  than  to  thgse  of  the  parbarians  around  them. 
Besides  which,  their  proximity  to  the  Ligurians,  of  whom  they  were  equally 
enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite  them  by  their  common  interesu; 
that  union  enabling  each  party  to  make  powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  lïiey  accordingly  rendered  die  Romans  great  services  at  all  times, 
and  also  received  considerable  aids  firom  them  upon  many  occasians.t 

Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  very  much  to  theh^nour  of  the  Mar- 
seillians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having  received  advierrfia  the  Gauls  had 
taken  and  burned  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  of  the  allies»  as  much  as  if 
it  had  happened  to  their  own  dty.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  fruitless 
tears,  out  of  the  gold  and  silver,  either  of  the  public  or  private  persons,  they 
raised  the  sum  in  which. the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquBred,  as  the  price  cl 
peace,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.t  The  Romans,  infinitely  aoected  with  so  noble  as 
act  of  generositv,  granted  Marseilles  the  privilege  of  unmunity ,  and  the  right  of 
sitting  among  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.§  It  is  certam,  that  during  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with  all  mannw  of  good  offi- 
ces ;  the  ill  success  which  tkev  experienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
which  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  not  bdng  capable  of  shakiog 
theb-  fideli^  in  the  least 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,that  city  observed  a  .conduct 
which  well  denotes  the  wisdom^f  its  government  Ca»ar,  against  whom  they 
had  shut  their  gates,  lUed  the  fifteen  senators,  who  were  in  supreme  authority, 
to  his  camp,  and  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should  begin 
by  attacking  their  city  ;  that  they  ought  rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all 
Italy, than  to  abandon  themselves  blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man;  and  he 
added  all  the  motives  most  capable  of  persuading  them.||  After  having  made 
their  report  to  the  senate,  they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Caesar  3iis  an- 
swer: that  they  knew  the  Roman  people  were  divided  into  two  parties:  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which  was  right  :  that  the  two  heads  of 
those  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of  their  city,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
friends  and  benefactors.  That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  grati- 
tude alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  neither  to  assist  nor  receive  Uk 
one  into  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. IT  They  suffered  i 
long  siege,  in  which  tney  displayed  all  possible  valour;,  but  at  lengtlt, the  ex* 
treme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  want  of.every  thing,  obli?ed 
them  to  surrender.  However  enraged  Caesar  was  at  so  ol)stinate  a  resistance 
M      '-■■■—'      ■  ■  1       ■  ■      

*  Cnjos  «fo  civiUtisdiicipHQun  ftt^ue  graTitatem.  non  solum  6nRcie,a«d  baud  seio  an  cunctu  pentibnt 
ilite]^iiend«iB  jure  dicam  ;  quie  taro  proeut  a  Onecorum  omniom  r^piooibus.  discipltnis,  liagoaqoe  ivnn, 
e«n  in  nltinis  territ  cincta  Oallomm  rentibai.  barbarin  fluctUntt  alluatur.  tic  optimatom  eonsiln  gvben»- 
tiir,  at  omiMt«ji}»  initituta  Inndare  facuiu  postant,  qu^m  «nuilari.— Orat.  pro  Flacc.  n.  03. 

t  Btrab.l.  vw.  p.  IW.  i  Jastio.  1.  xUii.  e.  5. 

f  Lit.  1.  xst.  d.  SO,  S5.  36,    Lib.  xxyi.  ft.  19.    Lib.  sxvii.  n.  36.  |j  n«».  ia  BaU.  Cir.  1- 1 

IT  Intellifert  m  dtriiuin  etie  populinn  in  partes  daai:  neque  soi  Jadicii,  neque  suamm  ▼irio*  ditcenef* 

otra  p«kt«  JMtioraa  habaat  eantam  :  principes  vero  eonun  esse  Dartium  Cn.  Ponpeium  et  C.  Cassrsnps- 

Ironos  ciTttatis.— Paribus  eomn  beneficiis,  parem  se  quoqoe  rolimtataQ  tribuere  debars»  «t  nsutn»  conns 

contra  alttnm  Juvare,  aut  iirba  aut  portubus  recipert. 
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he  could  not  refose  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city,  the  favour  of  savhkf 
it  firom  heinr  plundered,  and  of  preservin?  its  citixcns.* 

I  should  have  believed  myself  wanting  in  some  measure  lo  the  glory  of  the 
French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  the  highert  ranks  in 
the  kingdon,  if  I  had  not  collected  in  this  place,  some  of  those  favourable  re- 
pents anticfuity  makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  ; 
which  besides  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is  part  of  the  Urecian  history. 

The  affain  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other  countries,  which 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  interruption,  have  made 
me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  :  to  which  it  is  now  time  to 
return.    I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III.— ANDRISCUS,  CRETBNDED  SON  .OF  YERSBUS,  CAUSES  HIMSELF  TO  BE 
PROC£,AI]|£D  KlirO  OF  MACEDONIA. 

FiTTEEV  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus 
of  Adnunytta,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  birth, 
pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  and 
entered  Macedonia,  in  hopes  of  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  acKnow- 
ledge  him  for  theu*  king.  He  had  mvented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth, 
wUch  he  reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Per- 
seus by  a  4:oncubine,  and  that  the  prince  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be  se- 
cretly brought  up  at  Adramytta,that  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans*  some  branch  of  the  royal  line  might  remain.  That  after  the  death 
of  Perseus, he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adfamytta.  till  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age;  and  that  the  person  who  passed  for  his  feUier,  findine 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  entrusted 
her  with  a  writing,  siened  by  Perseus  with  his  own  hand,  which  attested  all 
that  has  been  said  ;  which  writing  she  was  to  deliver  to  him,  Philip,  as  soon  as 
he  should  attain  to  years  of  discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having 
conjured  her  absolutely  to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been  most  faith- 
ful m  keeping  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at 
the  appointeil  time,  pressing  him  to  quit  the  country,  before  the  report  should 
reach  toe  ears  of  Eumenes,  ue  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  believed  upon  his 
own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour.  When  he  saw  that  all  con- 
tinued quiet,  he  retired  into  Syria»  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister 
Persens  had  espoused.  Thc^t  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  fraud, 
caused  him  to  be  seissed,  and  sent  to  Kome.t  ' 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility,  and  had  nothing 
in  his  mien  or  manner  that  expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of 
him  at  Rome,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  without  much  trouble 
to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  him,  or  to  confine  him  close.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  his  escape  from  Rome.  Having 
found  means  to  raise  a  considerable  army  among  the  Thracians,  who  entered 
into  his  views,  for  the  sake  of  delivering  themselves,  by  his  means,  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or 
force,  and  assumed  the  marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this  first 
conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and  subjected  a 
part  of  it  to  his  obedience.    - 

The  afiair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Romans.  They  elected 
Scinio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him 
well  qualified  for  mat  commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  managing  men's 
minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by  persuasion  ;  and,  if  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  afiair  by  arms,  he  was  very  capable  of  formuig 

*  Cet.  in  BeL  Cir.  1.  u* 
t  A.  K.  SISa.    Ast.  J.  C.  163.  Epitom.  Lit.  1.  xlnii — 5D.    Zomt  es  Didm  1. 1^  e.  1 1.    Floni)  1.  1k«.  Î4 
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a  project  with  wisdom,  and  executing:  it  with  valour.  As  soon  as  he  armed 
in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedoma 
and  Thessaly ,  he  gave  the  senate  advice  of  them  ;  and  without  loss  of  lime, 
visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the  de- 
fence of  Thessaly.  The  Achsans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  moat  pow- 
erful people  of  Greece,  supplied  him  with  the  g^reatest  number^  foreetting  past 
subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false  Philip  all  the  places 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

It  was  well  known^  however,  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's  letters,  that  Macedonia 
had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support.  The  praetor,  P.  Juvendus  Thalma,  had 
orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army,  which  he  did  wiuioat 
loss  of  time.  But  lookineupon  Andriscus  as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any  great  precautions  against  bim,  and 
engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  his  life,  withpart  of  his  anny: 
the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour  of.  the  night  The  victor,  elatea 
with  his  success,  and  believing  his  authority  sufiiciendy  established,  abandoned 
himself  to  his  vicious  inclinations,  without  any  moderation  or  reserve  ;  as  if 
the  being  truly  a  king,  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  lus 
passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.  .  Violence,  confisca- 
tions of  estates,  and  murders  were  committed  on  all  sides.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Rçman  army,  be  soon  re- 
covered all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  ^  An  erobassjr  sent  to  him  firom  theCar" 
thaginians.who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  much 
augmented  his  courage.* 

Q.  Cœcilius  Metellus  lately  elected  prstor,  had  succeeded  Juvendus.  An- 
driscus had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp. 
The  Roman  prsetor  soon  followed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andriscus  gained  an  advantage  sitf- 
ficientiy  considerable  in  a  small  combat  of  the  cavahry.  Success  ffeuCTafly 
blinds  and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing 
himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  strong  detachment  to  defend  bis 
conquests  m  Thessaly.  This  was  a  gross  error  ;  and  Metellus.  whose  vigi- 
lance nothing  escaped,  did  not  fait  to  take  advantage  of  it  Tne  aimy  tnit 
remained  in  Macedonia  wds  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  Me  retired 
among  the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another  army. 
He  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still  less  aoccessful 
than  the  former.  He  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  these  two 
batdes  :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Romanglory,  but  to  seize  Andris- 
cus. who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he 
had  committed  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand  much  upon  breach 
of  faith,  and  made  that  the  means  of  their  interest  That  prince  delivered  up 
his  guest  and  supplicant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon 
himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.   Andriscus  was  sent  to  Korae. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first,  exc^ 
being  seized  by  Metellus  :  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  he  effectually  con- 
cealed himself. 

It  was  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  apneared  again,  and  set  himsdf  up  as 
the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was 
but  of  short  duration,  âe  was  overcome,  and  kitted  m  Macedonia  by  Tn>- 
uieliius,  afterwards  sumamed  Scrofa,  from  having  said  that  he  would  diqierse 
flie  enemy,  "  ut  Scrofa  Porcos.'*  ' 

•  A.X.S8S6.    AM.J.C,U». 
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SSCnON  IV. — TROUBLES  IN  ACHAIA.    METfiLLVS  AND  BimfMIUS  SETTLE  THOSB 
TROimLES.     THE  LATTER  TAKES  CORINTH,  AND  DESTROYS  IT. 

Metkllus,  after  havinj^  pacified  Macedonia,  continued  there  some  time. 
Great  commotions  had  arisen  among  the  Achaeans  of  the  league,  occasioned 
by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices.  The  resolu- 
tions of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  byreason,  prudence,  and  equity, 
but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of 
an  UDtractable  multitude.  The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambas* 
sad<M:s  to  Rome,  upon  an  afiair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus, 
notwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achœans^  had  caused 
a  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hos- 
tilities might  cease,  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome  who  were 
appointed  for  terminating  theh-  diflerences.  But  neither  he,  nor  Diœus,  who 
succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  uiem  entered  La- 
conia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country.* 

The  commissioners  having  atrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to  Corinth  ; 
Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  senate  had  given 
them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league  ;  and  for  that  end,  to  seoarate 
as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assembly  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  Mount 
Œta,  aud  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pre- 
tence ^at  those  cities  did  not  ori|;inally  compose  a  pan  of  the  body  of  the 
Achœans.  When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this  decree 
to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lacedaemonians  they 
found  in  Corintn  ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
taken  rdiiee  there  ;  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they 
not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  eave  an  account  of 
wbstt  had  passed.  The  senate  was  highly. incensed  at  it,  and  immediately 
deputed  Jidius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia  ;  but  instructed 
them  to  complain  with  moderation*,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achœans  not  to 
give  ear  to  bad  counseb,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  disgrace 
with  the  Romans  ;  a  misfortune  which  they  might  avoid,  by  punishing  those 
who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans. 
The  commissioners  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome  : 
they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  £gium,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had 
been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and 
kindness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  concerning 
the  iH  treatment  of  the  commisioners,  or  excuse  it  better  than  the  Achaeans 
themselves  would  have  done  ;  and  were  as  reserved  in  regard  to  the  cities  which 
they  wished  to  separate  firom  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
horting them  not  to  aggravate  their  first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any 
farther  ;  and  to  leave  Lacedaenxonia  in  peace.    Such  moderate  remonstrances 


were  extremelv  agreeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly.   But  Diaeus. 
Critolaus,  and  their  faction,  aU  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious,  and 

(t  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord  :  insinuating, 

:  me  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  conaition  of  their 

'  a  Afirica,  where  they  had  been  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 

*  fear  they  were  in  lest  the  Achaean  league  should  declare  against  tnem. 


most  I 
that! 
afisdrs  in  . 
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The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient  deference.  They 
were  told,  that  Theandas  should  be  sent  to  Rome  ;  that  they  had  only  to  re- 
pahr  to  Tegea,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  to  treat  there  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  mcline  them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and 
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persuaded  the  Lacedœmonîans  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Achsans,  and 
to  suspend  all  hostilities,  till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to 
pacify  all  differences.  But  the  faction  of  Critolaus  took  their  measures  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  person,  except  that  magistrate,  went  to  the  congress  ;  and  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  Lacedœmonians  ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  assent  to  any  mea- 
sures. He  said,  that  he  was  not  empoiyered  to  decide  any  thing  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet, 
which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  bad  stratagem, 
or  rather  breach  of  (aith,  exceedingly  offended' Julius.  After  having  dismissed 
the  Lacedaemonians,  he  set  out  for  Kome,  where  he  described  Cntdaus  as  a 
violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Critolaos 
went  from  city  to  city,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  summoned  assemUies, 
under  the  pretext  of  commumcating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegea,  buf^  in  fact,  to  vent  mvectives  against 
the  Romans,  and  to'  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had 
against  them  ;  in  which  he  succeeded  too  well.  He.  besides,  prohibited  ail  judges 
m>m  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  an  Achaean  tor  debt,  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  affah*  between  the  diet  and  Lacedsmon.  By  that  means,  whatever  he  said 
had  all  the  effect  he  deshred,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to  receive  soch  orders 
as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  ri^ht  judgments  of  the 
future,  they  suffered  themselves  ta  be  caught  with  the  bait  of  the  first  advan- 
tage be  proposed  to  them. 

metellus,  navin|p  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, deputed  thither  four  Romans. of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at 
the  time  tne  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  exhorting  the  Achœans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rash- 
ness and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  ignominiously  turned  out  of  the.assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd 
of  workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  theii>,  and  insulted  them.  All  the  cities 
of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more 
frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  madness.  They  had  been 
persuaded,  that  Rome  mtended  to  enslave  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy 
the  Achsan  lea^e. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
haranjfued  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against  the  magistrates  who  did  not 
enter  into  his  views  ;  spoke  against  the  ambassadors  themselves  ;  animated 
them  against  the  Romans  :  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  without 
previous  good  measures  that  he  had  undertaken  to  resist  the  Romans  ;  that  he 
had  kings  in  his  party  ;  and  that  the  republics  were  also  ready  to  joui  it.  By 
these  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  against  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  in  consequence,  indirectly  against  the  Romans.  The  am- 
bassadors tnen  separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedsmonia,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus;  and  two  waited 
the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas,'  equally  rash 
and  violent  as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  encaged  the  Boeotians 
to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Achaeans  ;  they  were  discontented  with  a 
sentence  which  Rome  had  given  against  them.  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered 
itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achseaiis,  with  such  feeble  aids, 
believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  allthe  weignt  of  the  Roman  power; 
so  much  were  they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 
^  The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  and  charged 
him  with  the  Achsan  war.  Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  termi- 
nating this  war,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  Achœans,  with  promises,  thai  the 
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Roman  people  should  fcnvet  all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon  thev  faults,  if 
^ey  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  consent  that  certain  cities,  which  had  been 
proposed  before,  should  be  dismembered  from  tlie  league.  This  proposal  was  * 
rejected  witii  disdain  ;  upon  which  Metelius  advanced  with  his  troops  against' 
the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  city  of  Scarphsea  in  Locris,  and  7 
obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more  than  one 
thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without  its  being 
known  wluit  became  of  him.  It  was  Supposed  that  in.  the  flight  he  had  fallen 
into  the  mardies,and  been  drowned.  'Diaeus  took  upon  him  the  command  ip 
his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  Achœans  and  Arcadians 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  ^ve  orders  besides,  for  the  raising  of  troops 
in  every  city.  The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many 
private  persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves  :  others 
abandoned  an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destruction  was 
inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  the  only  measures  that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested 
the  rashness  of  their  chiefs,  and  yet  yielded  to  their  measures.* 

Metelius,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  one  thousand  Area-- 
dians  in  Bœotiiu  near  Cheronsea,  who  were  endeavouring  to  return  to  their 
own  country  ;  tnese  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  tnence  he  marched 
with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted. 
Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the  temples 
and  houses  should  be  spared,  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the 
city  or  countrv,  should  be  made  prisoners,  or  put  to  death.  He  excepted  from 
that  number  Py^heas^  the  author  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brought  to  hinu 
and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  after  having  taken  Megara,  die  garrison  of 
whicfi  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to  Corinth, 
where  Disus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  leagiie,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achae- 
ans  to  retnm  to  their  duty,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them. 
MetelliB  ardently  desired  to  terminate  the  affair,  before  the  arrival  of  Mum- 
mius.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period 
to  their  misfortunes  ;  but  that  was  not  in  their  power^  the  faction  of  Uisus 
disposing  of  every  thin^.  The  deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death.'if  Disus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged 
at  the  punishment  he  nad  inflicted  upon  Sosicrates,  who  talked  of  surrender- 
ingto  the  Romans.     The  prboners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

^Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.  He  had  hastened 
his  marcn,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thing  pacified  at  his  arrival,  and  lest 
another  shoidd  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war*  Metelius  resigned  the 
command  to  him,  and  returned  into  Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  as- 
sembled all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped  before  it.  A 
body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  negligent  or  duty  upon  their  post,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  sortie,  attacked  them  vigorously ,  killed  many,  and  pursued  the 
rest  almost  to  die  entrance  of  their  camp.  This  small  advantage  very  much 
encouraged  the  Achsans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them.  Diieus  offered 
the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness,  kept  his  troops  withm 
the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him  from  accepting  it  Thejoy  and  presump- 
tion of  the  Achaeans  rose  to  an  inconceivable  height,  lliey  advanced  ra- 
riously  with  all  their  troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the 
neighbouring  eAiinences,  to  be  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  should 
take  from  the  enemy  ;  so  fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill-founded  confidence.  The  faction  had 
removed  from  the  service  and  counsels  all  such  as  were  capable  of  command- 
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ing  the  troops,  or  conducting  affairs,  and  had  substitated  others  in  their  room, 
wfthout  either  talents  or  abflity.  in  order  to  their  being  more  absolutely  mas 
ters  of  the  government,  and  ruling  without  opposition.  The  chief,  without 
military  knowledge,  valour,  or  experience,  had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and 
frantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an  excess  of  folly  m  hazarding 
a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  without  necessity,  instead  of  thinking 
of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaûnîng 
good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  batde  was  foudbtnear  Leaco> 
petra,  a  place  now  unknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus.  The  consul  had 
posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they  quitted  at  a  proper  time 
for  charging  the  Achsean  cavalry  in  flank  ;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen 
attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry  made  more  resistance;  but  as 
it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and  pat 
to  flight.  If  Diseus  had  retired  into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time, 
and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  his  despair,  he  rode  fiiU 
speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  country  ;  and  having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to 
it,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  fallmg  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank 
poison,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy  of  the  many  crimes 
he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  aU  hope  of  defending  themselves.  As 
they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,^o  person  had 
any  thought  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  thé  army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther 
resistance,  and  to  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  favourable  con^tiâons, 
so  that  all  the  Achseans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth, and  most  of  the  citizens, 
quitted  it  the  foHo\?ing  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  con- 
sul having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Ai 
the  men  who  were  left  in  it,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children 
exposed  to  sale;  and  after  the  statues,  jyahitines,  and  most  valuable  articles 
were  moved  for  transporting  them  to  Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  city  continued  in  flames  for  several  day&.'-From'that  time  the  Corinthian 
brass  became  more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  hstdbeen  in  repute  long  before. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  was  melted  and  ran  to- 
gether iu  this  conflagration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The  waJfs  vmere 
afterwards  demolished  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All  this  was  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  seat  to 
them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  its  foundation 
by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes.  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  summoned  any  assembly  to  dâiberate  upon  the  measures  it  was 
necessary  to  take  ;  nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy 
for  the  public  calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending 
deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  We  might  suppose  from  this  general  inac- 
tivrty,  that  the  Achœan  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Cmntb, 
so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and  universally  dis- 
mayed the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achsans,  were  also  punished 
by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  Tne  ten  Commission- 
ers sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the 
consul^  abolished  popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and  established  magis- 
trates m  them,  who  were  to  have  a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  pubUc  funds.  In 
other  respects,  they  were  left  m  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They 
abolished  also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Achseans,  Boeotians  Pho- 
caeans,  and  other  people  of  Greece  ;  but  they  were  re-established  soon  after. 
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Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  called  the  province 
of  Adnia  ;  because,  at  the  taking  of  Corinth,  the  Achsans  were  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Greece,  and  the  Roman  people  sent  a  prstor  every  year, 
to  eovem  it 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show  that 
example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  ren- 
dered bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  the  par- 
don of  the  Roman  people  for  their  faults.  Besides  which,  the  advantageous 
situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as  revolted  might  canton  themselves  and 
make  it  a  military  station  against  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  en- 
thely.  Cicero,  who  did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  used 
ia  that  manner,  wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared.* 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised  from  it. 
Among  the  paintings,  there  was  a  niece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  artistt 
in  Greece,  representing  Bacchus^  the  beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  at  wat  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius. 
who  was  then  in  the  country,  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  paintins  used 
by  the  soldiers  as  a  table  on  which  they  played  at  dice.  It  was  adjured  to 
Attalus,  in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  some» 
what  more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  by 
the  same  painter,  which  Attalus  also  purchased  for  one  hundred  talents.  That 
prince's  nches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb  :  '^  Attalicis  con- 
ditiombus."  These  sums,  however,  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  The  con* 
sul,  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  m  question  should  rise  so  high,  in- 
terposed his  authori^,  and  retained  it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwith- 
standing the  coroplamts  of  Attalus,  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hid- 
den vvtne  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  did  not  act  in  that  me^nner  for 
his  private  interest,  nor  with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent 
it  to  Rome, to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doin^  which,  says  Cicero. 
he  adorned  and  embellished  his  house  much  more  essentially,  than  if  he  haa 
placed  the  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most  opulent  city  of 
Greece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least.  Such  noble  disinterestedness  was  at 
that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than 
of  the  aee  itself.  T6  take  advantage  of  office  and  commond  for  enrichine  a 
man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  hiiviiioas.  but  a  criminal  abuse.§  The 
painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  judges  went 
to  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art  r  and  it  remained  there  till  it 
was  burned  with  that  temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man,  but  had  neither  learn- 
ing, knowled^  of  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which 
he  did  not  distinguish  ;  not  believing  there  was  any  difference  between  pic- 
tures or  statues,  nor  that  the  name  of  3ie  great  masters  of  those  arts  gave  them 
their  value.  This  he  fully  explained  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  or- 
dered persons  to  take  care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues 
of  the  most  excellent  masters  to  Rome.  No  loss  could  have  been  so  irrepar- 
able, as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  masterpieces  of  those  extra- 
ordinary artists,  who  contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  greatest  captains^  to 
render  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommendmg 
the  care  of  that  precious  ^^Uection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them,  threat- 
ened them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  things  with 

*  Majores  nostri— CArtharinRin  et  Numantiam  fuDditui  witalenint.  Sed  credo  illoa  secatoaopportuDiU- 
ten  loct  m&sniM,  m  posset  ^iqnando  ad  belliim  faciendoni  locus  ipse  adhortati  — Cic.  de  Offic  1.  i.  b.  45. 

t  This  puater  was  called  Aristides.  The  picture  mentioned  here,  was  i»  such  estimation,  that  it  was 
coBBooljT  said,  *•  All  p^ntin^s  are  oothiogin  romparison  with  the  Bacchos.*' 

I  Strab.  1.  Tiii.  p.  S81.    Plin.  1.  vii.  c  S8.  et  1.  nxv.  :  4.  et  10. 

f  Naaqnid  Laetas  Mammias  copiosior,  com  copiosksimam  nrbem  (unditM  snstulisiet  ?  Italiam  onare, 
qnam  donana  maa,  saaloit  (iaanquam  Italia  omata,  domus  ipsa  mihi  fidetur  ocnatior,  Laus  abstiMatis 
Mm  homiais  est  solum,  sed  etiam  temporam.— Habere  qtnestm  remp.  non  modo  tofpe  est,  sic  scekraton 
«tioi  et  Bofarinm.— 'Cic.  de  Ofiic.  I.  i.  n.  7(t,  77. 
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which  he  charged  them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way»  he 
would  oblige  tnem  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost  and  charges.* 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  a  historian,  who  has  preserved  us  this  fiict, 
that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ?  and  would  not  such  a  grossnesB  be 
infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
taste  of  the  present  age  for  such  sort  of  rarities  ?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when  thai 
taste  for  excellent  paintings  among  the  magistrates,  was  the  cause  of  their  com- 
mitting all  manner  of  finuds  and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the  affliction 
to  see  the  destruction  and  t^iniine  of  Corinth,. and  his  country  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roma^  empire.  If  any  thing  was  capable  of  givine  him  con- 
solation in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  thé  opportunity  of  deiendin^  the 
memory  of  Philopcemen,  his  master  in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already  obsenred, 
that  a  Koman,  having  formed  the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to  that 
hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he 
had  been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  beiore  Mummius,  of  hsiving  been  an 
enemy  to  die  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  colour 
in  it.  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him 
his  aefence.  He  represented  Philopœmen  as  the  greatest  captain  whom  Greece 
had  produced  in  the  latter  times  ;  that  he  mieht,  perhaps,  have  carried  his 
seal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  litde  too  far  ;  but  that  hé  had  rendered 
the  Roman  people  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their 
wars  against  Antiochus  And  the  iEtolians.  The  commissioners  before  whom 
he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons,  and  still  more  with  his 
mtitude  for  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of  Philopœmen  should  con- 
tinue as  they  were  in  aU  places.  Poly bius,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  <&- 
position  of  Mummius,  demanded  also  thestatues  of  Aratus  and  Achsus;  which 
were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Peloponnesus 
into  Acamania.  The  Achsans  were  so  charmed  wifli  the  zeal  which  Poly- 
bius had  expressed  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  lut 
country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  Mmself.t 

He  gave  at  tKe  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  did  him 
as  much  honour  amonç  his  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philo- 
pœmen. After  the  destruction  of  CorUith,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates 
and  efiects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Diseus^  who  had  been  the 
principal  in  that  affront,  were  put  up,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the 
Quœstor  who  sold  them,  to  let  rolybros  take  whatever  he  thought  fit  out  of 
tnem,  without  taking  from  him  any  thing  on  that  account  He  refused  diat 
offer,  however  advantageous  it  appeared,  and  would  have  thought  hinsself  in 
some  measure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  pait 
of  his  fortune  :  besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  of 
the  spoils  of  nis  fellow  citizens.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself, 
but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  what  had  appertained  to 
Diams  ;  and  all  who  followed  his  example  were  highly  applauded. 

This  action  gave  the  commissioners  so  high  an  opinion  of  Polybius.  that, 
on  their  leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities  which  haa  been 
lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences,  till  time  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  tne  change  which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  new  laws  pre- 
scribed them.|  Polybhis  discharged  that  honourable  commission  with  so  noiudi 
|i;oodness,  justice,  and  prudence,  that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  eidier 
in  regard  to  the  government  in  general,  or  the  afiairs  of  individuals.  In  grati- 


•  MammiiM  tun  nidb  fait,  nt  oapta  Corintho.  cum  maximoram  artificoin  peifectu  manibof  tabulu  ac  «ta- 
tttM  ia  Itmliam  poitendu  locant,  jaber«t  pr«dici  conducentibiu,  st  eu  pcrdidlMent,  novas  aat-tadditaru. 
**     ■  .    «  . .-      ■— .  •  .  ...      *  B Mhuc nidain Corinthionnn intallee- 

>  fuerit  eooreiMB- 
:  Ibid.  p.  iMr  *e* 


niat  la  italiam  portenda*  locant,  javerai  pr«dici  conducenubiu,  st  eas  pcrdidlMent,  nova 
KoB  tamen  puto  dubitei,  Vinici,  quin  na|^  pro  republiea  fuerit,  manere  adbuc  rudem  Corio 
tmi,  quam  in  taatain  aa  iatelligi  ;  et  quin  hae  pmdentia  Ula  impnidentia  decori  publico  fi 
fior.— Veil.  Patere.  I.  i.  n.  IS.  f  ^oSjh.  In  Exeerpt.  p.  1«V-Ift?.  X  1 
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lyde  for  so  great  »  benefit,  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  different  places  ;  upoa 
the  base  of  one  of  which  was  this  inscription,  ^  That  Greece  would  have  been 
suilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  hearkened  at  first  to  the  counsels  of  Poly  bius  ; 
but  that,  after  her  faults,  he  alone  had  been  her  deliverer. 

Pol>bius,  after  havinff  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  country,  re^ 
turned  to  join  Sdpio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Numantia. 
at  the  siege  of  which  he  waa  present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  he  retumea 
into  Greece;  and  having  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection  of 
his  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  he  re- 
ceived by  a  fall  from  his  hcHrse.* 

Metellus,on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  n^ith  a  triumph,  as  conqueror 
of  Macedonia  arid  Achaia,  and  sumamed  Macedonicus.  The  false  king  An- 
driscus  was  led  before  hb  chariqt.  Among  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  waa 
called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  carried  in  the  procession.  That 
prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  having  lost  twenty-five  of  his  friends, 
ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  celebrated  artist  in  that  Way,. to  make  each  of  them 
an  equestrian  statue,,  to  which  he  added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set  up 
in  Dium,  a  city  of  Afacedoniai  Metellus  caused  them  to  be  transported  to 
Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph  with  them. 

Mummitts  obtained  also  the  honour  of  .a  triumph,  and,  in  consequence  of 
having  conquered  Achaia,  was  sumamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  afterwards  made 
the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of 
Italy  ;  but  not  one  of  them  entered  the  conquenur's  own  house. 

SECTION  v.— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GRANDEUR,  DECLENSION, 
AND  RUIN  OF  GREECE. 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us  through 
a  series  of  so  many  age^  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic  virtues  and  me- 
morable events,  we  may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
began,  and  consider,  by  way  of  abridgment,  and  at  one  view,  the  rise,  pro- 
gress^ and  declension  of  the  principal  states  that  composed  it.  Their  whole 
duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  AGES  OF  GREECE. 

I  SHALL  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origm  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  fabulous 
times  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  called 
the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Tragr  to  the  reign  of 
Darius  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner  its  youth.  In  those  early  years 
it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those  great  things  it  was  after- 
wards to  act,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length 
rose  so  high,  and  became  4he  admiration  of  all  future  aees. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuett  obseirves,  who  had  naturally  great  wit, 
had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from  £ff>'pt,  who, 
settlingin  several  parts  of  the  country»  spread  universally  the  excellent  polity 
<rf  the  Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
wrestling,  the  horse^  foot,  and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which 
they  earned  to  their  highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  paierions  crowns 
given  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thmg  taught  them 
by  the  Egyptians,  was  to  be.  docile  and  obedient  jand  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  per- 
sons, who  regarded  nothine  but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  had  no 
sense  of  the  calamities  of  the  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as  the 
repose  of  their  own  family  was  involved  in  them  :  the  Greeks  were  taught  to 
consider  themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which  was 

*  Luciaa.  in  Macrob.  p.  14?.  *  Univenal  Histoiy 
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that  of  the  state.  The  fathers  broaght  up  their  chndren  in  diis  ofûidoii  ;  mai 
the  children  were  taught  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their  country  as  thfv 
common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly  appertained  than  to  their  parents 

The  Greeks,  instructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable  of  go- 
vemmg  for  themselves,  and  most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves  into  republics, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of  them  liberty  for  their 
vital  principle;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable^  and  subservient  to  hws. 
The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  their  citizens  loved  their  country 
the  better  from  transactmg  their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  aU  equally 
capable  of  its  honours  and  dignities.  Besides  thds,  the  condition  of  private 
persons,  to  which  all  returned  when  thev  quitted  employments,  prevented  them 
from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  deprived  ;  whereas 
power  often  becomes  haurhty ,  unjust  and  oppressive^  when  under  no  restraints, 
and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  j^eneraliy  occa- 
sion the  ruin  of  stales.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  life,  mtent  upon  the 
oiltivation  of  lands  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluduig  the  husbandman  or  the 
artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state  ;  preserving  between  all  the  citizens 
and  members  of  tlie  state  a  ffreat  equality,  void  of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostenta- 
tron.  He  who  had  commanded  the  army  for  one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  me  jqost. common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  particular  affection 
for  poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  simplicity  in  biuldings.  moveables,  dress, 
equipage,  domestics,  and  table.  It, Is  surprising  to  consider  the  small  retri- 
butions with  which  tney  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employ- 
ments, and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner,  educated 
and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  endued  from  their  earliest  infancy  iridi 
maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble 
sentiments  ?  Tne  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hope  that  could  possiUy 
have  been  conceived  of  thom. 

THE   THIRD   AGE   OF   OREICE. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and  will 
for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks, 
shut  up  within  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  but  faintly  dawned^  and  shone 
with  but  a  feeble  ray,  till  this  age.  To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  fuU 
lignt,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein  Greece,  at- 
tacked by  a  formidable  enemjr,  and  exposed  to  extreme  dangers,  was  com- 
pelled, in  some  measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open 
day  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in  their  inva- 
sions of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia, 
armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  hn- 
petuous  torrent,  and  come  pouring,  with  innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  against  a  little  spot  of  Greece,  which  seemed  about  to  be  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  formidable  armies,  but  attacked, 
defeated,  pursued,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  hstve  here  in  view^  tne  prodigies  of  valour  and  for- 


titude^ which  shone  out  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  long  after  on  like 
occasions.  To  what  were  the  GreeKs  indebted  for  such  astonismng  successes, 
so  much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  profoundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  prac- 
tice, and  had  become,  by  long  habit,  a  second  nature  in  them? 

Those  principles,  we  eannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the  love  of  poverty} 
contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-interest,  attention  to  the  public  good,  de- 
sire of  glory,  love  of  their  country,  and  above  all,  such  a  zeal  for  liberty,  wnicb 
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no  danger  was  capable  of  intimidating,  and  such  an  irreconcileable  abhorrence 
for  whoever  conceived  the  least  thought  against  it,  as  united  their  counsels» 
andput  an  end  to  all  dissension  and  disconl  in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to  authority  and  power, 
but  none  in  regard  to  liberty  ;  on  that  side  they  were  |)arfectly  equal.  The 
states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempted  from  that  ambition  which  occasions 
so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggcandizing  themselves, 
or  of  making  conquests  at  tne  expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of  their  neighbours,  but 
did  not  endeavour  to  usurp  any  thing  from  them.  The  weaker  cities,  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  territory,  did  not  apprehend  invasion  from  the 
more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a  multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and 
states  of  Greece^  which  subsisted  to  the  latest  tunes  in  a  péHect  independence, 
retaining  their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
derived  from  their  forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people^  either 
at  home  of  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives  rortne  resolu- 
tions they  took,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  government; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  from  whence  could  arise  this  greatness 
of  soul  in  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  whence  these  noble  sentiments, 
this  consummate  wisdom  in  politics,  this  profound  and  universal  knowledee 
in  the  art  of  war,  whether  for  the  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  mo- 
tions of  an  army  in  batde  ;  add  to  this,  that  superior  ability  in  maritime  af- 
fiadrs,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  victorious,  which  so  gloriously  ac- 
quired them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Persians  to  renounce  it  for 
ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
latter^  immediately  after  their  conquests,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  pnde  and  luxury.  '  After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  ^oke, 
Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms,  conquered  its  conquerers  by  riches 
and  voluptuousness;  and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  sudden  and  ra- 
pid, especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they 
had  gained  over  the  Persians  ;  nothing  more  soothing  than  the  ^lory  they  had 
acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits.  Aner  so  glorious  a  period, 
the  Greeks  long  persevered  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  frugality,  and  po- 
verty ;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luxury  ;  the  same  zeal  and  ardour 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  mannas 
It  is  well  known  how  much  die  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over 
which  the  Greeks  so  often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures 
and  luxury  ;  they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that 
contagious  softness,  and  constandy  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of 
conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries  provinces,  but 
their  commerce  and  example  alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they  were 
banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  eighty  years  after 
the  batde  of  Salamin  ;  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  was  adhered  to 
long  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which  did  not  ^w  weak  and  dege- 
nerate, but  Mowly  and  by  degrees.    This  is  what  remains  to  show. 

THE  FOURTH   AGE'OF   OREBCE. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the  Greeks,  was 
the  disunion  which  rose  up  among  themselves.  The  Persians,  who  had  Kiund 
them  invincible  in  arms,  as  lone^  as  their  union  existed,  applied  their  whole 
attention  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  them.    For  (hat 
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reason  they  employed  thehr  gold  and  sS ver,  which  succeeded  much  better  Haa 
their  steel  and  arms  had  done  before.  The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly  in  thii 
manner  by  bribes  secredy  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  ereateit 
share  in  their  governments,  were  divided  bv  domestic  jealousies,  andtumed 
their  victorious  arms  against  themselves,  which  had  rendered  them  superior 
to  their  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Philip  and  Alexander  an 
opportunity  of  subjecting  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servi- 
tude, covered  their  design  with  the  pretence  of  avenging  them  upon  their  an- 
cient enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which  gave  the 
mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  them  tfaao 
their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered 
the  universe,  could  never  be  removed  ;  those  little  states  were  no  longer  m  a 
condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  from  time  to  time  animated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  ancient  glory,  rousea  from  her  fecbargy,  and  made  some  attempCi 
to  reinstate  herself  in  her  ancient  condition  ;  but  those  efforts  were  ill  concerted, 
and  as  ill  sustauied  by  her  expiring  liberty,  and  tended  only  to  augment  her 
slavery  ;  because  the  protectors,  whom  she  called  in  to  her  aid,  soon  made 
themselves  her  masters.  So  that  all  she  did  was  to  change  her  fetters  and  make 
them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  her;  but  it  was  by  d^^rees,  and 
with  much  artifice.  As  they  continuall v  pushed  on  their  conc^uests  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  they  perceived,  that  they  should  find  a  barrier  to  their  am- 
bitious projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageous 
situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in  itself,  and  by  its  allies. 
The  Romans  artfully  applied  to  the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they 
had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  atti  active  charms  of  Ih 
berty,  which  was  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which  they  knew^iow  to  awaken 
in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After  having  with  great  address  made  use  of  the 
Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those 
states,  one  after  another,  under  various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed 
up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it,  under  the  name 
of  Achaia. 

She  did  not  lose  with  her  power  that  ardent  passion  fot  liberty,  which  was 
her  peculiar  character.*  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  Greece  mto  a  pro- 
ymce,  reserved  to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges;  and  SyUa,  who  pun- 
ished them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after,  for  havine  favoured  the  arms  of  Mi- 
thridates^  did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty,  who  escaped  his  vengeance.! 
[n  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to  espouse  with  warmth 
the  party  of  Porapey,  who  fought  for  the  republict  J"hus  Caesar  revenged 
himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring,  that  he  pardoned  them  out 
of  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Caesar  was  killed,  their  m- 
clination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erected  statues 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  oi  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient 
deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicitedhy  Antony,  when 
he  became  their  friend,  benefactor  and  magistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they,  still  retained  ano- 
ther sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from  tnem,  and  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  homage.  Athens  continued  always  the  metropolis 
of  the  sciences,  the  school  of  pohte  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined 
taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind.  Several  cities,  as  63rzàntium,  Caesa- 
ria,  Alexandria  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by 
her  example,  opened  schools  which  became  very  famous.  Rome,  haughty  as 
she  was,  acknowledged  this  glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  to  be  finished  and  rehned  in  Greece.  They  were  instructed  there  in 
all  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science 
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of  natural  tiÛD|^,  the  rules  of  mannera  and  duties,  the  art  of  reasoning  with 
justice  and  method  :  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the 
method  taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety,  force,  elegance 
and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted  something, 
and  did  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece 
then  produced.  Pompey  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests,  did  not  think 
it  a  dishonour  tohim»  in  passing  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebrated  philosophers, 
who  taught  there  with  great  reputation,  and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure 
their  djsdple. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  resoect  retained  for  the  ancient  reputation 
of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  to 
Mazimus,  appointed  governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan.  ^*  Call  to  mind, 
my  dear  Maximus,  that  you  are  going  mto  Achaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same 
Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth  ;  where  even  agri- 
culture was  invented,  according  to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  that 
you  are  sent  to  govern  free  cities  and  Iree  men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were  ; 
who,  by  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties,  arid  religion,  have  known 
how  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received  from  nature.  Revere  the  eods  their 
founders  ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and  Uie  sacred 
antiquity  <tf  their  cities,  the  dignity,  great  exploits,  and  even  foibles  and  vanity 
of  that  people.  Remember,  it  b  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our 
law  ;  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them,,  after  we  had  conquered 
them,  but  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  ts  to  Athens  you  are  going  ;  it  is 
at  Lacedsmon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbsu'ous  to 
deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  shadow  which  they  retain  of  their 
ancient  liberty."* 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of  the  mind, 
always  supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other. 
Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the  church,  St. 
Bazil,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Johannes  Chrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to 
imbibe,  as  from  their  source,  all  the  profane  sciences.  The  emperors  Tit. 
Antonius,  M.  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verres, &c.  who  could  not  goto  Greece,  brought 
Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers into  their  palaces,  that  they  mieht  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  bv  their  instructions.  Marcus  Au- 
relius. even  while  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philosophers  Apollonius 
and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its  laws 
on  Egypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarism, 
and  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room  ;  obliging,  by  a 
kind  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive  her  langua^re  and  adopt 
her  customs  :  a  testimonial  highly  glorious  to  a  people,  and  which  argues  a 
much  more  illustrious  superiority,  than  that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely 
on  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever 
thought  of  leammg  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek 
was  held  in  no  great  estimation. 


ARTICLE  III. 

It  seems,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  the  Ro- 
mans, our  history,  confined  for  Uie  future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever.    I  am, 
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however,  obliged  to  owd^  that  it  will  be  more  obscure  and  peri>lezed  than  it 
has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  reg;ard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  ;  in  wiuch 
several  kings  not  only  succeeded  one  another  in  a  short  space,  but  someCÎDes 
rdgned  jointly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  :  which 
occasions  a  confusion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  bard  to 
extricate  myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  succès 
sion,  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tms  small 
chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  facts,  which 
are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clew  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  wnere  the  most  clearsighted  will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It 
enlarges  the  work  à  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  had  to 
it  only  when  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  set  right  :  I  insert  it  here  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  for  the  kmgdoin 
of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  the  expulsion  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne  ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  woHd  3845, 
to  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Svria,  the^same  article  contains  almost  the  space  of 
one  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticu&  ander 
whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is,  from  toe  year 
of  the  world  3840,  to  the  year  3939. 
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KmgtofEgjffU 


I 


Ptolemy  FliikMiiet«r  raigned 
something  moie  than  34  yean. 
This  anicle  eontalni  only  M 
ycara  of  his  feign. 

Difièrencei  between  Philome- 
vajaAïàÊ  ' 


Antto^  Eupntor,  aged  nine  yean, 
tiochtts  Emphanes.    He  retena  only  two 


eaDed  Phyacan,  brother  of  Philo- 
mecer,  aacendi  the  timme,  and 

naanJca  Cleepttn,  PhilflBMler'i 
wife, 


King9  of  Sfria. 


[JÊ.M 


38M 


3810 


1 


«OGceads  bia  fttber  An- 
.Bcla-nnlCTUMunicor  Aluudef,  inelendliw  to  be  the  «■ 

DemetriuB  Nicatoir. 

^tiochai  Tbeoe,  «on  of  Bala, 
rapported  by  Tryphon,   lelsei 
tenacdoin, 


PemeiriM  marehei  afainal  the 
Panfaiana,  who  take  him  ptiaon- 
er,  and  confine  him.  He  had 
ralgnedwvan  yean. 


Tbywon  ezpali  ^^ 
wife,  «od  marriee  hia  , 
naned.abo  Cleopatra. 

Heterednoedtofly.  ThaAlei- 
uditem  raetoreihefforemment 
to  Cleopatra,  hb  fint  wife. 


Demetrliu  Nicaior  rdsne  again 


Desth  of  PfaywoD.    Ha  had 
-^-iiayean. 

r  Latbynuyor  Boter, 


^Cleopatiagfyeatha  kingdom  of 
gpne  to  Alaxaader,  her  yoitog- 


against  the  Parthiaas. 

The  Parthlam  lend  back  De- 
metilaa  into  Syria.  Antiochui 
is  slain.  ^ 


Demetrius  is  killed  by  Zebina. 


Cleopatra  désigna  to  poison 
Grypos,  and  is  poiMmeà  heraelf. 


part  of  the ...«.».». 
Diodotes  Tryphon,  aA«r  having 
got  rid  of  his  pupU  AnUochoih 
ascends  the  throne 


AnUochas  Bidetes,  brother  of  13864 
Demetnns,  aAer  having  over- 
throwti  Tryphon,  and  pat  him  to 
death,  is  declared  king.  Cleopar 
ù«,  wife  of  Demetrios,  marrlaB 

Antiochus  Bidetes  marcheaSSn 


38S1 

36S9 

3880 
3861 

3863 


3874 


A^ander  Zebina,  supported  3877 


retainspanof  the  kingdom  after  from  the  throne,  who  is  kiUed 
Dis  death.  aoon  after 

Beleacus  V.  eldest  son  of  De- 
metrius, is  declared  king,  and 
soon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra. 
■  Antiochus  Grypus,  his  younger 
brother,  is  placed  «n  the  throne 
by  Cleopatra. 


Zebhia  is  overthrown  by  Oiy-  388i 
p:»,  and  dies  soon  after. 

3884 

3887 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  son 
.r  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  Bi- 
detes, take  aims  against  Grypus. 


3890 
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mbtgt  of  Egypt, 


Kings  of  Sgriu. 


3807  Cleopatra  ezpebLadiynii  from 
Emt:  be  baa  reigned  10  yean. 
Sbe  seta  bia  younger  brotberf 
Alexander,  upon  tbe  tbrone. 

Sbe  givea  her  daugbter  Selena, 
wbora  ahe  bad  taken  from  La- 
thynia,  bi  marriage  to  Antiocbua 
Giypaa. 


3907 


39U 


ans 


3013 
3014 


3019 
3016 


39S1 


Seleucua  is  overthrown  by 
Eiuebei,  and  burnt  in  Mopeues- 
tia. 


Alexander  kiUa  bia  mother 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  la  expelled  binuelf. 
He  bad  reigned  19  yeara.  He 
died aoon after.    Latbyrua iare- 


Deathof  Latbyrua. 

Alexander  n.  aon  of  Alexander 
I.  under  8ylla*a  proteetion,  la  cbo- 
aenking.  He  marriea  Cleopatra. 
oCberwfie  caUed  Berenice,  and 
kUlaher  19  daya  after.  Be  reigned 
*''-  -  yeara. 


3B30    Tbe  Alezandriaaaezpel  Alex- 
ander. 

Ptolemy  Attletea,  baatard  aon 
of  Lathynia,  ia  placed  upon  the 


Orypua.  la  reconciled  with  1 
brother  the  Cyricenian. 


a  whom  Lad^ynu  haj 
been  olriiged  to  répudiée,  mai- 
ries tbe  CvzicemaB.  SheifikiHed 
by  Reorder  of  Trypbenm,  ivtf« 
(^  Orypoa. 

The  cyzicenian  gaina  a  vieuy 
over  Qrypua,  and  drives  bim  on 
of  Syria. 

The  two  brolbeia  are  leeoa- 
ciled,  and  divide  tbe  emplie  of 
Syria. 


Cleopatra  givea  lierdaii«ltter 
Selena  to  Antiochua  Grypaa. 


Death  of  Orypoa.    He  bad  reigned  twenly-aeven  y^aii. 
Selencua,  bia  aon,  aucceeda  blm. 


Antiocbua  XI.  brother  of  8e- 
Ieucu8,and  aeoond  aon  of  G] 
aaaumea  the  diadem,  and  ia 
byEuaebea. 

PbUip,  bia  brother,  third  son 
of  Grypua.  aucceeda  him. 

Demetrlua  Eucharea,  fourth 
aon  of  Grypua,  is  established  upon 
tbe  thrtme  at  Damaacua,  by  the 
of  Latbyrua. 


Demetrina,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Parthiaoa,  Andochus  Dio- 
Bvaius,  fifth  son  of  Grypua,  ia 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Da- 
maacua, and  ia  killed  the  follow- 

year. 

he  Syriana,  weaiy  of  ao  many 
diviaiona  and  revolutions,  elect 
TU^ranea  king  of  Armenia.  He 
reigna  by  a  viceroy  fourteen 
yean. 


Tigraaea  recalb  Megadatea  bia 
viceroy  fttum  Syria,  who  com- 
manded there  fourteen  yean  In 


Antiochmh  the  Cyilcenian,  a 
overthrown,  and  pot  to  death. 

Antiocbua  Euaebes,  son  of  tbe 
Cyzicenian,  canaea  liimaelf  to  be 
declared  king. 

Euaebea  maxriaaSâena,  vridow 
of  Grypua. 


Euaebea,  orvertbrown  byPbUip 
and    Demetrius,   takes    nlbge 
.    PartbJana. 

on  the 


Euaebea  takes  reftige  ta  C3i- 
da.  where  he  remains  eoncealei. 

Helena  bfa  wife,  retains  pan 
of  Phœnicia  and  Oaaloayria,  and 
^veshertwoaona  agoodedoca- 
tion. 

Syria  being  unprovided  with 
troops,  Antiochus  A«iattcas,8oa 
of  Antiocbua  Euaebea,  takispos- 
aeauon  of  aome  part  of  tbe  ooaa- 
tSereil 


try,  and  reigna  there  duriag  four 
yeara. 

Porapey  deprivea  Antioehai 
AidatlcuB  of  bia  domiaioBS,  «ad 
tedttcea  Syria  into  a  proviace  of 
tbe  Roman  empire.  TbebooR 
of  the  Seleucidn  ia  extinct  wiih 
him. 
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SBCTIOir  II.*— AN TIOCHUS  EUPATOR  SUCCEEDS  TO  TBE  KIVODOM  OF  SYRIA. 
CELEBRATED  VICTORIES|  OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt, 
which  are  generally  closely  connected  with  each  other.  I  am  now  about  to  re* 
sume  the  thread  of  them,  which  will  not  be  again  interrupted. 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Eupator.  aged  only  mneteen,  succeeded  his  father  An- 
tiochus  Epii>hanes  In  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  sent 
for  Philip,  his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  sig* 
net,  and  aU  the  other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  into  nis  hands  ;  recommend- 
ing to  him,  above  all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.* 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped  tiie  em- 
ployment which  the  late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first  ad- 
vice of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne, 
whose  governor  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  the 
reins  of  the  government,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regulation  at  his 
death.  Philip  knew  well,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
pute it  with  lum,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  that  court,  the 
assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of  his  right,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
usurper. 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Cœlosyria  and  Palestine, 
who  had  been  till  then  inimical  to  the  Jews,  suddenly  became  their  friend  ; 
moved^  as  the  Scripture  says,  with  the  crsring  injustice  which  had  been  com- 
mitted m  regard  to  them.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  against 
them,  and  employed  all  his  influence  to  obtain  peace  for  them.  By  his  conduct 
he  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  mjuring  him.  They  prejudiced  the 
king  «gainst  him,  by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a  traitor,  because  he 
had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  first  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer. 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  island  or 
Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  entering 
into  his  «ervioe.  For.  however  advantageous  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor, 
as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length,  by  thdr  clamour  and  cabals,  he  was  de- 
prived of  hb  government,  which  was  giwen  to  Lysias  ;  no  other  post  or  pen- 
sion being  conferre<lon  him  to  support  his  dignity.  He  had  not  force  of  mind 
enough  to  bear  his  downfall,  and  poisoned  hraiself  ;  an  end  he  had  well  de- 
serve for  his  treason,  and  tne  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valour  by  several  considerable 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually  made  an 
implacable  war  against  him.  The  short  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sur- 
vie the  favourable  inclination  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would  not  al- 
k>w  hhn  to  revoke,  m  form,  his  decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. The  court  of  Syria,  which  dways  considered  the  Jews  as  rebels,  de- 
sirous of  tlirowing  off  its  yoke,  and  had  great  interests  in  making  so  powerful  a 
neighbouring  people  submit,  nad  no  reeard  to  some  transient  demonstrations 
ofthe  dying  princess  favour  to  them,  liiey  always  persisted  in  the  same  prin- 
cij^es  of  pohcy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy,  whose 
sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  support  themsdves  in  hberty  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  religion.    Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  m 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who,  from  the  year  his  father  died, 
had  remained  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  m  his' twenty-tliird  year,  when  he  was 
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informed  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  accesaion  of  Bt^na 
Eupator  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  hb  rig;ht  as  the  son  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  Epipoanes.  He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment 
upon  his  father's  throne  ;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represented,  that  hamag 
been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  country,  the 
senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  senate  had  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic,  than  the  rights  of  Demetrius^  andthooght 
it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans,  that  there  should  be  a  king  in  his  minor- 
ity upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince  like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length 
become  formidable  to  them.  They  therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Eup»- 
tor,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  in  the  character  of 
ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  r^ulate  all  things  conformably  to  the  treaty  made 
with  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructioqs  to  accooh 
modate,  if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt.* 

Lysias,  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  forma  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with 
eighty  elephants,  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched  into  Judea,  with 
the  resolution  to  setde  strange  inhabitants  who  worshipped  idok  in  Jemaudem. 
He  opened  the  campaign  wiui  the  siege  of  Bethsura.  a  fortress  between  Idumaea 
and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  all  the  people,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  IsraeL  Full  o( 
confidence  in  (^d,  they  took  the  field.  When  they  marched  all  together, 
with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a  horseman  marching 
before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in 
his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselvo 
upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  fly.  most  of  them  wounded,  and  without  arms.t 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  wc^  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  ^  believing  die  Jews  invincible,  when  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,"  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Je  wish  nation,  which  Antiochus 
ratifieid.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiodras  " 
Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in 
all  places  according  to  their  own  laws.| 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neighbouring  people  were  too 
much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  them  long  m  repose.'  Timotheus.  one 
of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  {dl  his  forces,  and  raised  an  army  of  one  tiun- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  Judas,  fiiU  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched 
aj^ainst  htm  with  troops  far  inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
hun.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  this  batde,  and  saved  himsdf 
with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on  the 
side  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  valour,  intrepidity, 
and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in  die  most  sensible  manner,  by  the  ei^ 
dent  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  io 
a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  with  twenty  thousand 
horse,  thirty-two  elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king, 
in  person,  with  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  It,  and  entered  Judea  Judas,  relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  lasLmarched 
and  posted  himself  in  front  of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  nis  troops 
for  the  word  of  batde,  ^  the  Victory  of  God."  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of 
his  army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  king's  quarters  in  the  night    They 
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kHled  four  thousand  men,  and  retired^  after  having^  filled  his  whole  camp  with 
confusion  and  dismav. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the  Jews, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by  the  number 
of  his  troops  and  elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  battle 
widi  them.  Judas,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations  for 
it,  advanced  with  his  army  and  eave  the  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than 
the  rest,  covered  with  the  kine's  arms,  and  betievmç  the  king  was  upon  it, 
sacrificed  hhnself  to  preserve  the  people,  and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He 
forced  his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant,  through  the  line  of  batde,  killing  and 
overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Then  placing  himself  under  the  belly  of 
the  beast^he  pierced  it  m  such  a  manner,  that  it  fdl  and  crushed  him  to  death 
beneath  it. 

Judas,  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolution.  But 
at  length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the  Weight 
of  the  enemy,  thev  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them,  and  besiegied 
the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That  place^  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  was 
obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation.      ' 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  aeainst  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the  tem- 
ple. Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  extremities  with  the 
garrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if 
Providence  had  not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident  I  have  ob- 
served, diat  Philip  had  retired  into  E^pt,  in  hopes  of  finding  assistance  there 
against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions  which  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
reigned  ioindy,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him.  Finding 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  east  as- 
sembled some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantage  of^the 
king^s  absence  upon  his  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the 
empire^  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  aeainst  his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions.  An-, 
tiodnis  swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the 
temple,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his 
faith  given,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  ne  caused  them 
to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus 
drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon 
after,  to  his  life. 

Tne  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies,  which 
we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  hieh,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders 
to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
use  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Phys- 
coo,the  youngest,  sumamed  E vergetés,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  Phi- 
lometer.  1^  latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From 
thence  he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with 
few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate  the  necessary  aid  for  replacing  him 
on  the  throne.*  1.0    .      i. 

As  soon  as  I>emetrius,  son  of  Seleueus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  wno  was 
still  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that 
fugitive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to  be  goi 
ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him 
with  aU  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  use.  He  found  hun  twenty-six 
miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or  ten  leagues  distance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed 
great  gratitude  to  him  for  his  g<x»dness,  and  the  honour  he  did  him  :  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his 
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journey.  He  finished  h  on  foot,  and  with  the  same  attendants  and  halut  he  had 
worn  tin  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodsine  wkh 
a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small  house.  His  design  by  all 
these  chxumstances,  was  to  express  the  misery  he  was  reduced  to,  and  the  bel- 
ter to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  die  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire  be  would 
come  to  them  ;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having  prepared  a  house  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry  with  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  treat  prmces  of  his  rank,  they  assured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for 
want  of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  cooaiiie 
had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  Kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprized 
€i  it  till  aiter  he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  haviiu;  desired  him  to  re- 
linquish the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience  ofthe  senate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  sena- 
tors to  a. house  suitable  to  his  birth;  and  orders  were  given  to  the  quaeston 
and  treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
with  all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  diey  cave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition  to  the 
Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  him  ;  and  deputed  (wo  of 
the  senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadorsOo  go  with  him  to  Alexandria, 
and  cause  dieir  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accord- 
higly,and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation  between  the  two  bro- 
thers. Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  were  given  to  Ph]rscon  ;  Philo- 
meter  had  Eaypt  and  the  isle  of  C^nis,  and  each  of  them  was  declaxed  in- 
dependent of  the  other  in  the  dommions  assigned  to  them.  The  treaty  and 
agrément  were  confirmed  with  the  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices. 

Bat  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  generality  of  princes,  no 
more  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  thiak 
themselves  bound  in  the  least.  And  this  way  of  thinking  is  but  too  common. 
Soon  after,  die  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the  parthion  which 
had  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded, 
that  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  restored 
to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  alleged,  that  he  had  been  fcated, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  comply  with  the  former  proposals^  and  thaL 
wMigh  CypniB  should  be  granted  him,  his  part  would  still  be  far  nt>ro  equal 
to  fa»  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder  had  deputed  to  Rom&  made 
.  it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  lire  also, 
iirom  the  goodness  of  his  brother  ;  that  he  Iiad  made  himself  so  mnch  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  people,  by  hb  violent  proceedings,  that  they  would  have  left 
him  neither  life  nor  government,  had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their 
resentment,  by  making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  wa9  preserved 
fix>m  this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  r^on  al- 
lotted to  him  ;  and  that  both  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  ahar  of  the 
gods,  and  sworn  to  observe  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintius  and 
Uanuleius,  who  had  negotiated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothos,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  uiat  Menethyllus  advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  thÈK  the  partition  was  not  actually  equal,  artfiilly  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  vounger  what  he  demanded  : 
for  such  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Romans.  Pofybius  makes  this  reflection. 
They  made  the  quarrels  and  difierences  of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and 
strengthening  their  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with  so  much 
address,  that  while  they  acted  solely  fi^m  their  own  interest,  the  contendmg 
parties  were  still  obliged  to  them.  As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
one  sovereijm,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the  isle  of  Cyimis  to 
Physcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  tHe  tmrone  of  Sjrria,  and  whose 
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intftrat  în  tto  view,  it  was,  that  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  Egypt 
■hould  not  continue  in  possession  of  the  bland  of  Cyprus,  supooited  the  de- 
mand of  Physcon  with  all  his  power.  The  Romans  sent  T.  Torquatus  and 
On.  Menila  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  iL 

During  ataX  prince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of  marriaee  to  be 
made  to  her.  But  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  widow  of 
Tiberias  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his 
offers,  and  thought  it  more  honourable  to  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  Rome^ 
than  queen  of  Libya,  with  Physcon.^ 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Their  plan 
was  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and 
to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation  by  means  of  a  treaty,  according  to  the 
aeaate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  explain  himself  openly  at  first  Ht 
protracted  the  affair  as  lonf;  as  possible,  upon  different  pretexts,  with  a  design 
of  making  use  of  the  time  m  taking  secret  measures  against  his  brother.  A^ 
length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty, 
and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Cyrenœans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Physcon, 
during  bis  being  ooasessed  of  the  government  at  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong 
an  aversion  for  nim,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by 
force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted,  that  Philometer  had  taken  pains  secretly 
to  excite  those  troubles.  Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels 
in  a  baltk,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two  deputies  with  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors back  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  against  his  brother 
before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.  The  senate,  offended  at  Phi- 
IOmeter's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  their  decree, 
declared  the  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans  void,  and  or- 
dered his  ambassadors  to  quit  Rome  in  five  day8.t 

Pbjrscon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  C^renaica,  but  made  him- 
self so  eenerallv  hated  by  his  subjects^  through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of 
them  feu  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  m  several  places,  and  len  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Philometer  ;  and  when  he  re- 
covered froîn  his  wounds,  again  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made 
his  complaints  agamst  hun  to  the  senate,  showing  the  scars  of  his  wounds*  and 
accused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins  from  whom  he  received  tnem. 
Though  Philometer  was  the  most  humane  of  all  princes,  and  could  not  be  the 
lesAt  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action,  the  senate,  who  were  an^ 
at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  reguhition  they  had  made  In  regard  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation  with  too  much  fiicility.  They 
carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against  hun,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
hear  what  his  ambassadors  Iwd  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were  sent  them 
to  quil  Rome  immediately.  Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  five  com- 
missioners, to  conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  iii  possession  of 
that  island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose 
with  all  their  troops.  , .        «  .  ^ 

Physcon  by  this  means,  with  an  armv  which  seemed  to  him  suffiaent  for  the 
execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who  had  gone  thither 
in  person,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lapitho.  where  he 
was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  PhilometeHs  exceedinj^  goodness  appeared 
on  this  occasion.  After  all  that  Physcon  had  done  agamst  him.  it  was  ex- 
pwted  (bat,  having  him  in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  in- 
(figaatioB  and  revenge.    He  pardoned  him  eveiy  thing  ;  and,  not  contented 

*^  •  Plut.  IB  Vib.  Or«c.  p.  «34,  ^.  ,  .    „ 
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whh  forgi^in^  him  his  faults,  he  even  restored  him  Lib^  and  Cyreiiaica,«Dd 
also  added  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  act  of  generosity 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and  the 
Komans  were  ashamed  of  opposing  any  longer  a  prince  of  such  extraordinary 
clemency.*  There  is  no  reader,  who  does  not  secretly  pay  homage  of  esteem 
and  admiration  to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  inward  sentiments,  which  rise 
from  nature  and  prevent  reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  b  to  Ibrget 
and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  Is  in  the  resentment 
of  the  revengeful. 

SECTION  III.— OCTAVIU8,  THE  ROHAN  AKBASSADOR  IN  STRIA,  18  KILLED.     DEATH 
•     OF  JUDAS  UACCABEUS. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commission  of  the  three  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius  and  L.  Aurelhis,  who  went  first 
into  Egypt)  was  to  eo  into  Syria,  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  that  nation.  When 
they  arrived  there,  uiey  found  that  the  kine  had  more  ships  and  elephants  than 
had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  batde 
of  Sypilis.  They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  apd  the  elephants  to  be  killed, 
which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in  that  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  else  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  RcNnans.  This 
treatment  seemed  insupportsmle,  and  exasperated  the  people  apinst  them.  A 
person  named  Leptinus  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  fell  upon  Oc- 
tavius while  he  was  bathins,  and  killed  him.t  It  was  suspected  that  Lysiaa, 
the  regent  of  the  kingdom  nad  secredy  a  hand  in  this  assassinatiim.  Ambas- 
sadors were  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  without  giving  them 
any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  the  indignation  for  the  murder  com- 
mitted upon  the  person  of  Octavius,  the  examination  and  punishment  of  whidi 
they  reserved  to  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
diey  erected  a  statue  to  him  among  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  lost  tbor 
lives  m  defence  of  their  country.t 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  agmnst  Eupstor  was  a 
favourable  conjuncture,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  hkn  to  take  advantage,  and 
addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtaiq  their  perraissioD  to  re- 
turn into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  number 
of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his  escape  whhout  saying  any  thing. 
The  event  soon  showed  him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right  As  the  senate 
had  always  the  same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first, 
he  received  the  same  answer,  and  had  the  mortification  of  a  second  denisl 
He  then  had  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends  ;  and  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  wlio  pressed  him  with  the  utmost 
warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution  with  secrecy.  He  took  his  advice. 
After  concertina  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  honting 
party,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with  a  small  train,  in  a  Carthapnian  ves- 
sel bound  for  Tyre.  It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that 
he  had  escaped.  All  that  the  senate  could  do,  was  to  send  TUi.  Gracchus,  L. 
Lentulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  some  days  after,  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
efiect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  TripoU  in  Sjrria,  a  report  spread,  that  the  senate 
had  sent  him  to  take  possessran  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  support 


•  A.  M.  3847.    Ant.  J.  C- 157. 

t  This  OcUviui  had  been  consal  tome  yeui  b«fore,  and  wm  the  fint  of  his  famUr  who  Imd  attaiaed  tbtt 
honour — Cic.  Philip,  ix.  c.  4.  Octavius,  who  became  emperor,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Awat- 
tus,  was  of  the  sane  family  with  this  OetoriBS,  but  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  oonsolar  dicwlrlitd 
MTor  entered.  ^     ' 

t  A.  tt.  3843.  Ant.  J.  C.  103.  Appiaa  in  Syr.  p.  1I7.  Polyb.  Légat,  cxit.  et  «>»»«.  Cicer.  PhtiA 
si.  a.  4,  ft.    Justin.  Luxir.e.  9.  ^ 

(  That  ship  eanied  to  Tyre,  aceordiiy  to  enstMn,  the  fint  fruits  of  the  lands  and  rertNM  «f  C«tUc«< 
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Um  in  them.  Eapator  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  lost  man,  and  all  the 
worid  abandoned  him  to  join  Demetrius.  Eupator  and  Lysias,  seized  by  their 
own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  saw  himself  established  by  these  means  on  the  throne  without  op- 
position, and  with  astonishing  facility.* 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  bis  reign  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  thé 
tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heracudes,  who  had  been  the  two  great  favourites 
of  AntiochuS  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  first  governor,  and  the  second 
treasurer,  of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other 
crimes^  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  contented  himself  with 
l>anidung  the  other.  The  Babylonians  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  them- 
selves freed  fix>m  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from  thenceforth 
they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  <Mr  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  af- 
terwwds. 

Alchhnus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews  after 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  Qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity, because  he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  following 
the  impious  customs  of  the  Greeks,  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gathered  to- 
eetfaer  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having 
been  expelled  Judea.  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the 
new  king  to  defend  them  from  the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers^  ad- 
vancing a  thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He  accused  them  of  having  killed 
all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  the  party  of  Demetrius,  and  of  having 
forced  him,  with  all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seek 
security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  B^cchis,  governor  of  Me- 
sopotamia, to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  confirming  Alci- 
mus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bacchis,  and  charged  them 
both  with  the  care  of  the  war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  first  army 
ineflèctuaJ,  as  he  did  of  a  second,  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  en- 
n^ged  at  the  last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  that  a  handful  of  men  should 
withstand  such  numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed 
their  whole  confidence  with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had 
uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Atmighty,  and  against  his  temple. 
He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  battle  ;  and  of  his 
army  of  thbty-five  thousand  men«  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  among  the  dead.  His 
head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple  when  he 
direatened  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of 
Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Syria, 
without  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no 
aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who,  far  from  interesting  them- 
selves for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but 
of  extirpating'them  in  concert  with  the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  Romans,  equally  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ready 
to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  kings,  whose  power  gave 
them  umbrage.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  alliance 
.  with  that  people,  in  order  to  support  himself  by  their  protection  against  Uie 
unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very  well  received 
by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them.  ,They 
even  obtained  a  letter  (com  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined 
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not  to  âkIreÊB  the  Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened  him,  hi  case  he 
persevered  to  do  so.     But  before  Uie  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  died. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor. 
he  rave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacchus  and  Alcimus,  cooMMMed 
of  Uie  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Judas  had  onlv 
three  thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there,  and  these  were  struck 
with  such  a  panic,  diat  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  eig^ht  hundred.  Bat 
Judas,  with  that  small  number,  through  an  excess  of  valour  and  confidence, 
had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he 
perished,  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Ja- 
dea  and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  the 
government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  very  great  violence  agamst  the 
true  Israelites,  and  Bacchis  having  returned  to  Antic^,  the  country  remained 
quiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Assyrians  for  two  vears.  Demetrius  had 
undoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged 
him  to  recall  Bacchis. 

Demetrius,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
him  kinç,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Hav- 
ing received  advice,  that  the  Romans  had  three  ambassadors  at  the  court  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Menochares^  one  of  his  prindpal  min- 
isters, thither,  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation.  Findmg,  at  his  return,  by  the 
report  he  made  of  what  had  passed^  that  the  çood  offices  of  those  ambassa- 
dors were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  m  it,  he  sent  aeain  into  Pam- 
phylia,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them,  that  he  woiud  confonn  en- 
tirelv  to  their  will  ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  obtained  at  length, 
by  tneu*  means,  what  he  desired.  Tne  Romans  acknowledged  him  king  cf 
Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown.* 

To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Menochares  the  following  year, 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome.  They  were  draiged 
with  a  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  from  him 
to  the  senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of  him,  during  hb  being 
a  hostage  at  Rome.  They  carried  also  with  them  Leptinus  and  boorato,  in 
order  to  deliver  them  up,  on  account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavius.  This 
Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicia.  Isocrates  was  a  Gredc. 
by  profession  a  Grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  ha^,  upon  au 
occaûons,  taken  upon  him  to  vmdicate  that  equally  base  and  unjust  acdon. 
The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual  honours,  and  accepted 
the  present  they  brought  ;  but  would  neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects 
unworthy  of  their  anger,  reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of 
exacting,  when  they  pleased,  a  more  dbtinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
of  their  ambassador.! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  established  Holofemes  upon  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelled,  and  took  refu^  at  Antioch.  We 
shall  see  how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  beran  to  giw  up  to 
pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and  fantastic  m  the  manner 
of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four  good 
towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it.  for  the  sake  of  abandoning  himself  entnrely 
on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not  being  willmg  to  hear  any  more  of  affabns,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  ofgood  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk 
at  least  one  naif  of  the  day.  The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous  of 
presenting  to  him,  Were  never  received;  justice  was  not  admmistered;  the 
aflairs  of  the  state  languished  ;  in  a  wcurd,  there  was  a  general  suspension  of 
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gwrctmocat,  wUch  toon  stirred  up  the  whole  people  against  him.  A  conspi- 
racy was  formed  for  deposine  him.  Holofemes,  who  continued  at  Antioch, 
entered  into  this  plot  against  nis  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  obtaining 
the  crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and  Holofemes  put 
in  priaon.  Demetrius  would  not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare 
faim,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions.* 

Notwithttanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed.  The 
malcontents  were  supported  seciedy  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  had  the 
aflàîr  oi  Cyprus  at  heart,  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes,  who  meditated  re- 
venging themselves  for  the  war  which  Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them 
in  fyfour  of  Holofemes.  Those  three  princes  concerted  tcME;ether  to  employ 
Heradides  in  preparing  somebody  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes^  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  Tnu 
Herachdes  had  been  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon  ;  at  the  same  time  Timarchus,  his  brother 
another  fevonrite,  was  governor  of  it.  When  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  two  brothers  having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other 
crimes,  Timarchus  was  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his  escape,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to  f<Hin  tne  man 
intended  for  the  desiep  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young 
man,  named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  act  the  part  given 
lûm.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  say  or  do.t 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  aAerwards  carried  him'  to  Rome,  as  he 
did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^^  for  the  better 
concealing  the  imposture.  By  force  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  caused 
him  to  be  acknowledared  there  also,  and  obtûned  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his 
lavour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  dominions,  but  even  granted  him  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
Thoaeh  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and  that  dl  which  was 
told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thing  desired  of 
them  against  Demetrius^  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  paned  that 
decree  m  favour  of  the  impostor.  With  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for 
him,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  ttoops.  '  He  then  seized  upon  Ptolemais 
in  Palestine,  and  there^  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  son  of  Antbchus  Epi- 
phanes, assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  the  malcontents  came 
thither  to  join  him.  and  form  his  court.| 

This  news  maoe  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indolence,  and  apply 
himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander 
armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence 
in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote 
to  him  first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of  general  of  the  king's  troops  in 
Jndea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time  very  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby  in- 
duced to  nuike  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order  to  brinj^  him  over  to  his  side. 
He  made  him  high-priest,  granted  him  the  title  of  ^*  Fnend  of  the  King,"  sent 
him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high  difpfiity  conferred 
npon  mm  ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
first  rank.  Demetrius,  who  received  advice  of  this,  still  outdid  him,  to  secure 
to  himself  an  ally  of  such  importance.  But,  after  tne  injuries  he  had  done  to 
dl  those  who  had  the  truest  interests  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  nation  in 
general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved  rather  to  treat  with  Alex- 
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ander.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the  high-priesthood  from  him,  and  widi 
the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tahemades,' which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Aicimus.  The 
high-pnestbood,  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  con- 
tinued in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  its  bein^  hereditary,  as  it  had  been 
till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  havine  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted  neidier 
valour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  vic- 
torious in  the  first  battle  ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander  soon 
received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continued 
to  support  him  vigorously.  Having,  Msides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan 
on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself,  and  maintained  his  ground.    The  Syrians 


misfortune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  the  care 
of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city  ;  so  that,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  they  might 
remain  there  in  safetyj  and  wait  some  favourable  coi^iuncture.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  m  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  that 
Andriscus  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia^  He  had  retired  to  Deme- 
trius, who  had  given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciliating 
their  favour .f 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  having  assembled  all  thër 
troops,  came  to  a  decbive  battle.  At  first,  the  left  wing  of  Demetrius  broke 
that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being  too  eager 
in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always  occasions 
their  being  lost,  at  their  return,  they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which 
Demetrius  fourht  in  person,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit 
As  long  as  he  nad  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the  enemy's  charge,  he  had 
omitted  nothing  that  valour  and  conduct  were  capable  oL  which  might  cod> 
duce  to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  ancl^  in  the  retreat,  his^ 
horse  pluneed  into  a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their 
arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander,  by  this  vietaiy,  frwnd 
himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria.t 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himseli  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand  CleiHHiuv^ 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marria^.  She  was  granted  him, 
and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptiab  were 
celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invitea  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  whore  he  was 
received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of  honour.^ 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed  of  the  nigh-priesthood 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menetaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometèr  and 
Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favourite  and  most  intimate  con- 
fidant. He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court  to  obtain  the  king's  per- 
mission for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jenualem  ; 
assuring  him  that  that  favour  would  bring  the  whole  nation  into  his  party  ag»nst 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  :  at  the  same  time  the  high-priesthood  there  was  granted 
to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever>||  The  great  difliculty  was  to  brin^  the 
Jews  to  consent  to  this  innovation  ;  it  being  forbid  by  the  law  to  ofier  sacrifices 
in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  he 
overcame  their  repugnance,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  fore- 
telb»  this  event  in  these  terms  :  "  In  tbat  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  the 
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tee  thaB  be  called  the  City  of  Destniction  ;"  M.  RoUîn  says,  the  City  of  the 
Sun,  or  Hetiopolis.  ^  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
noddst  of  the  hind  of  Egypt  ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord. 
And  it  shall  be  for  a  sien  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he 
shall  nnd  them  a  saviour  and  a  great  one.  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  m  that 
day,  and  shsdl  do  sacHfice  and  oblation  ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  perform  it."* 

Theevent  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  (he  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  the 
temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem  ;  how  much  more  then,  to  build  a  temple 
dse  where,  especially  in  a  land  polluted  with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  al- 
ways at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass,  ezacdy 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  ex- 
posure of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala,  findine  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which 
the  abundance  and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He  aban- 
doned himself  therefore  to  his  natural  inclination  for  luxury,  idleness,  and  d^ 
bauch.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  favourite,  named  Ammonias. 
That  insolent  and  cruel  minister  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius, 
and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  ;  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  coatiaaed  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos  ;  in  fine,  all 
the  persons  of  the  royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  master, 
by  that  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  tie  had  usurped  by  an  imposture. 
That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people.t 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  beean  to  be  of 
an  age  capable  of  council  and  action.  When  he  was  advbed  of  this  averacm 
of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  fevourable  for  repossessing  himself  of 
his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  lived,  procured  him  some 
communies  of  Cretans,  with  which  he  landed  in  Giiicia.  There  soon  joined  him 
a  sufficient  number  of  malcontents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  him* 
self  master  of  the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted 
his  seraglio,  to  applv  himself  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  government  of  Antioch 
to  Hkrax  and  Diodotus.  who  is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  assemble  ;  and  upon  receiving 
advice  that  Apollonius,  governor  of  Cœlosyria  and  Phœnicia,  had  declared  for 
Demetriiis,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

The  first  thoughts  of  Apollonius  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  persisted  in 
his  attachment  to  Alexanoer  ;  but  his  success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and 
in  one  day  he  lost  more  tiian  eight  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the  extreme  danger 
wherein  he  found  himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
entered  Palestine  with  a  numerous  army.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from  Alexander  to  that 
effect  :  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at  Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais. 
Upon  his  arrival,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against 
the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  himself,  and,  in  consequence, 
took  his  daughter  from  him,  gave  her  to. Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending  the  throne  of  his  father.! 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  bore  a  violent  hatred  to  Anymonius,  believed 
it  time  to  snow  their  resentment.    Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  wo- 
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«an,  they  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  wkh  liial  revenge^jtey 
declared  against  Alexander  himsdf,  and  c^iened  their  {^atea  to  Ptokmy.  ^  They 
would  even  have  set  him  upon  the  throne,  but  that  pnnce,as8ifting  mem  that 
he  was  content  with  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  reoon^ 
mended  to  them  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  who  accordingly  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  marched  with  the  utmost  diln 
gence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  cane 
to  a  battle.  Alexander  was  beaten,  and  fied  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Zab> 
dielJ*  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  children.  Betrayed 
by  tne  person  in  wnom  he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  ofi^ 
and  sent  to  Ptolemy,  who  expreraed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it  That  joy  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  he  cued  a  few  days  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,king 
of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  and  the 
second  after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained  the  crown  by  this 
victory^  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  that  is  to  say,  the  Conqueror.  The 
succession  of  Egypt  was  attended  with  more  difficultie9.t 

SECTION  IF.— PHTSCON  B  SPOUSES  CLEOPATRA,  AlTD  ASCEITDS  THE  TaROHE  OF 

EGYPT. 

Clbopatka,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
son  she  had  by  him.  As  he  was  vet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  h 
for  PhyscoD,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  tne  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him 
to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  her 
defence,  caused  Onias  and  Dosithœs,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation  accommodated  affairs.  It  waa  amed, 
that  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate  her  son,  who  shmSd  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown  ;^  and  that  Physcon  should  possess  it  during  his 
life.  He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession  of  the  crown, 
than,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  ner  son  in  her  arnis^ 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  surname  of  Physcon,  given  to  this  prince, 
was  only  a  nickname.  That  which  he  took  to  himself  was  Evergeles,  which 
signifies  the  Benefiictor.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Gacoer* 
gates,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  ^  one  who  delights  in  doing  harm  ;"  a 
surname  to  which  he  was  better  entitled. 

In  Syria,  affairs  went  on  littie  better.  Demetrius,  a  young  prince,  without 
experience,  left  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had  procured  nim  the  Cretans, 
by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  corrupt  and  cash  man, 
and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  most  necessary  to  his  support.§ 

The  first  wrong  step  which  be  took,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers^  whom 
Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had  put  into  the  maritime  places  of  Phœmcia  and 
Syria,  to  remforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those  garrisons  in  them,  they 
would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces.  Instead  of  gaining  them,  or  at 
least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage  which  he  conceived,  he  sent 
orders  to  the  troops  in  Syria,  who  were  in  the  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  the  Egyptian  soldiers  ;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The 
army  of  Egypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne, 
fiill  of  just  norror  for  so  barbarous  a  cruelw,  abandoned  him  immediately,  ana 
returned  home.  After  which,  he  caused  dne  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  aD 
those  who  had  been  concerned  against  himself  or  h»  father  in  the  last  wars, 
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«lid  ixmiiliedinUi  death  all  that  could  be  found.  When  he  believed,  after  «I 
dieie  executions,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  uie  great- 
est part  of  his  troc^,  and  kept  only  his  Cretans,  and  some  other  foreicnen,  in 
his  service.  Bv  that  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  old  troops, 
irfao  had  served  under  his  fiither,  and  being  wdl  affected  to  him,  would  have 
maintained  hhn  upon  the  throne,  but  he  rendered  them  his  greatest  enemies, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  found  this  My 
verified  m  tne  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeing  every  thing  auiet  in  Judea,  formed  the  design  of 
delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evUs  it  suffered  from  the  citadel  which 
the  Grecian  idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  m  order  to  attack 
it  in  form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon  that  occasion, 
went  to  Ptolemais^  and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  to  give  an 
account  of  that  afilair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the  siege  vigorously 
in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  prkicipu 
persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  htm  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not 
only  caused  the  accusations  which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be  rejected, 
but  even  obtained  great  honours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole  coun- 
try under  his  government  was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs,  and  tri- 
butes, for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  tedents,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  kmg 
by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch.  and  continumg  to  eive  himself  up  im- 
moderately to  all  kinds  of  excess,  violence,  and  cruelty^  the  patience  of  the 
people  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  natiorf  disposed  for  a  general 
revolt* 

Diodolus,  afterwards  sumamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formerly  served  Alex- 
ander^ and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  perceiving 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  attempting  a 
hardy  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  means 
of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and 
education  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He 
laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  informed  him  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and  strongly  represented  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  setting  Antiochus  upon 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince  should  be  put 
into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  rights.  His  view  was,  to 
make  use  of  tne  pretensions  of  Antiochus,  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius, 
and  afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  tiie  young  prince,  and  assume  the  crown  to 
hmuelf^  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  his  real  design,  or  did 
not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  assent  to  it  at  first.  Tryphon  was 
obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with  him,  to  solicit  and  press  him. 
At  kngth,  by  force  of  importunity  and  presents,  he  gained  Zabdiel's  consent, 
and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigour,  but 
seeing  that  he  made  no  prosress,  he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  garnson.  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by  force.  De- 
metrius, who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties,  from  the  frequent  tu- 
mults which  happened  at  Antioch,  where  the  people  conceived  an  invincible 
avernon  for  his  person  and  government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan 
sent  him  three  thousand  men  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them, 
believing  himself  sufficiendy  strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to 
disamtbe  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordmgly  that  they  should 
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ail  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  diey  rose,  to  the  number  of  one  1 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  invested  the  palace,  with  a  design  to  k&l 
the  king.  The  Jews  immediately  flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  imâ- 
titude  with  fire  and  s\^ord,  burned  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  killed  or  de- 
stroyed nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  intimidated 
by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace  ;  which  was  granted  them,  and  the 
tumult  ceased.  The  Jews«after  having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
the  people  of  Antiocb  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  principally  during 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,lretumed  into  their  country,  laden  with  ho- 
nour and  booty.* 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  pat 
many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  late  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  <^ 
others,  and  banished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  ha- 
tred and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  Uk 
rising,  and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful  effect  of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved 
no  better  in  regard  to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do  with- 
out him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him. 
Though  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist 
from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  sanore 
rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to  Jonathan,  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon  carried  Antiodnis, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to 
be  declared  by  a  manif^to.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broken  by  Deme- 
trius, and  a  great  number  of  other  malcontents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  the 
pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  kins.  Thjey  marched  un^er  his  ensigns  against 
Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  hii 
elephants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  upon  the 
throne  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Theos,  wmcfa  sig- 
nifies the  God. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation made. him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  lavours 
were  heaped  upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission  was  sent  tbem. 
whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus  throuj^out  all 
Cœlosyria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they  formed  t,wo  bodies,  with  which 
they  acted  separately,  and  obtained  several  victories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  execu6ng  the 
project  he  had  formed  of  destroying  Antiochus,  and  possessing  himself  â  the 
crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than  on  the  part  of 
Jonathan^  whose  probity  he  knew  too  well^  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering 
into  his  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  rid  himself,  jat  whatever  price  it  cost 
him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judea  with  an  army»  in  order 
to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came  abo  to  Bethsan  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon  piercelved  that  he  should  get  nothing  by 
force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him 
'with  fine  words,  and  the  warinest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  dieir 
common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  leralved 
to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  fia.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  obliging  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops, 
except  three  thousand  men,  of  which  he  kept  only  one  thousand  about  his 
person.  He  sent  the  rest  toward  Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais» 
rdymg  upon  that  traitor's  oath,  that  he^hould  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  He 
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had  no  tooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  fates  were  shut  upon  him.  Jona- 
d&an  was  immediately  seized,  and  all  his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  Troops 
were  abo  detached  directly  to  follow  and  surprise  the  two  thousand  men,  wno 
vrere  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  already  received  advice  of 
vHiat  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops,  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais  ;  and 
having^  exhorted  aae  another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were  suf* 
fered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme.  The 
Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They  chose  S^on  by  nniversal  consent 
for  thdr  general,  and  immediately,  by  hb  orders,  set  themselves  to  work  with 
all  possible  speed  to  complete  the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusa- 
lem. And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached,  Simon  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  to  the  same 

artifices  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.    He  sent  to  tell  Simon, 

that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king  one 

hundred  talents  ;  that  if  he  would  send  hhn  Uiat  sum,  and  Jonathan's  two 

sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at 

liberty.     Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a 

feint,  yet,  that  he  might  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  being  the 

occasion  of  hb  brother's  death,  by  refusineto  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him 

the  money,  and  Jonathan's  two  children.    The  traitor,  notwithstanding,  did 

not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at  thelnead 

of  a  greater  armv  than  before^  with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and  sword. 

Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  m  all  his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he 

firustrated  his  designs,  and  oblig^ed  him  to  retve. 

Trvphon,on  hb  return  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  Galaad,  caused 
Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear  after 
hÛDijgave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  published, 
that  he  died  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria 
in  hb  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown.  When  Simon  was  informed 
of  hb  brother's  death,  ne  sent  to  fetch  hb  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  hb  forefathers  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory.! 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.  Hb 
usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  thb,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  ab- 
sohitely  necessary  to  hb  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with 
a  gold  statue  of  Victory,  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was 
cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue,  and  caused  the  name  of 
Antiechus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  as 
if  it  had  come  from  him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simcm  to  Rome  were  received  there  much  more 
honourably,  and  all  the  treaties  made  with  hb  predecessors  renewed  with  him.j; 

Demetnus  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  with  diversions  at  Laodicea, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  debauches,  without  becoming 
more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seemmg  to  have  the  least 
flense  of  hb  mbfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  op- 
pose him  and  hb  party,  Sbnon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius,  and  am- 
Sassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained  from  that  prince  a  confirmation 
of  the  higfa-çriesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon^  exemption  firom  all  kinds  of 
tributes  ma  unposts,  with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility  ;  upon 
condition  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon.§ 
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DemeCrhis  at  length  recovered  a  Ihde  from  his  ledurgy,  «poo  the  onml 
of  deputies  fvom  the  east,  who  came  to  invite  him  thither.  The  Pai^hians, 
having  almost  over-run  the  whole  east^  and  subjected  all  the  coimtriea  of  Asia 
between  the  Indus  apd  Euphrates,  the  mhabitants  of  those  countries,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  snfier  that  usurpatk», 
and  the  haughty  insolence  of  then-  new  masters,  stronj^ly  solicited  Deraetrios, 
by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  himself  at  theu*  bead  ;  assured  him  of 
a  general  insurrection  against  the  Parthians  ;  and  promised  to  supply  him  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  die  east.  Full  of  these  hopesjfie  at  length  ondertod^  that  exi^di- 
tion,  and  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the  grestest 
part  of  Sjnria.  He  conceived,  that  havine  once  made  hims^f  master  of  the 
east,  with  that  increase  of  power,  he  shouM  be  in  a  better  condition  to  reduce 
that  rebel  at  his  return.*   . 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Elymieans.  Persians,  and  fiactriansL 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  aeverai 
engap;ements  ;  but  at  leneth,  under  pretence  of  treating  whh  him,  they  got 
him  mto  an  ambuscade,  wnere  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut 
to  pieces.  By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such  firm  ibodn& 
diat  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  afterwards,  and  became  the  teiror  of  m 
its  neighbours,  and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power  ill  the 
field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reiçned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  aon  of 
Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces 
founded,  and  his  son  Arsaces  11.  established  and  fixed,  this  empire  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him  ;  he  was  called  also  Arsaces,  which  became  the 
common  name  of  all  the  princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen 
years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mi- 
thridates his  brother,  in  preference  to  his  own  children,  because  lie  had  dis- 
covered more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  the  people; 
convinced  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  ought  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  the  good  of  the  state,  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  family  ;  and 
to  forget  in  some  measure  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a 
king.f  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands 
Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Eiymaeans,  Persians,  and 
Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alex- 
ander^ ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subiected  ako  Babyloma  and 
Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west,  and  the  Gan^  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  stSl  adhered 
to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  ttie  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by 
showing  them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to 
to  low  and  shametul  a  condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent 
him  into  Hyrcania.  which  was  assigned  him  for  his  place  of  residence,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  He  was.  however,  always 
regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the  liberty 
that  could  be  ijjranted  him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded 
him,  treated  him  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected  several 
different  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  Aeir  laws 

*  Julia.  1.  xxzTÎ.  e.  1. 1.  zxxriii.  e.  9. 1,  zli.  e.  S  et  S.  1  Maecab.  liv.  l~-40.  JoMph.  Aatiq.  L  sus.  c 
^— is.    OradM,  L  T.  e.  4.    Dio4.  ia  Exeernt.  Valet,  p.  950.    A» piaa.  in  Syr.  p.  132. 
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and  costODf  9  and  out  of  them  composed  an  excellent  body  of  laws  and  max* 
ims  of  state,  for  the  goverament  of  his  empire.  This  was  makini^  a  {glorious 
use  of  his  victories  :  by  so  muclLthe  more  laudable  as  it  is  uncommon  and 
almost  onheard  of,  (or  a  victor  to  be  more  intent  upon  improvinj^  by  the  wise 
customs  of  the  nations,  than  upon  enrichine  himself  out  of  then-  spoils.  It 
was  by  thb  means  that  Mithridates  established  the  empire  of  die  Parthians 
upon  solid  foundations,  cave  it  a  firm  consistiency,  efiectually  attached  the 
conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  con- 
tinued many  ages,  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  nations  of  which  It  was  composed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Numa 
of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valour  with 
discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  faws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  They  had  contended  long  ^'ith  incr^ible  efforts  against  the 
kines  of  S^ria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  preservatk>n 
of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  favourable 
advantage  of  the  king  of  Syna's  captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with  which 
that  enœire  was  continually  torn,  to  secure  tne  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general 
assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  Simon  waa 
chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  owed  most  essential  obligations,  and  gave 
him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high-priest  : 
they  decured  this  double  power^  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in  his  tamily. 
These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his 
person.  After  his  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and 
continued  united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians.  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  Seleuaa.  where  many  of 
TiTphon's  soldiers  came  over  to  her  partv.  That  man,  wno  was  naturally 
brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects  under  appearances 
of  lenity  and  goodness^  as  long  as  he  believed  it  necessary  to  please  the  peo> 
pie  for  the  success  of  his  ambitious  designs.  When  he  saw  hbnself  in  posses- 
ion of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character,  that  laid  him  under  so 
much  constraint,  and  ^ave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  inclinations.  Many 
therefore  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleo- 
patra. These  desertions  did  not  however  sufficiently  augment  her  party,  to 
pot  her  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also  afraid,  lest  the  people 
of  Seieucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Trypbon,  than  to  support 
a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  tnerefore  sent  proposals  to  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  proposed 
on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she 
was  informed  that  Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  en- 
raged, that  ahe  observed  no  measures  any  farther,  and  resolved  to  seek  her 
suppwt  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  precarious  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  re- 
gMd  to  their  right.  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her  husband.*  « 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  their  father  and 
Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolutions  he  apprehended,  and 
which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleo- 
patra^s  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  complained  of  Tryphon's  unjust 
usurpation,  on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  his 
interests,  he  made  him  mat  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  much  greater, 
wh«i  he  should  ascend  the  throne.t 

*  A.  M.  3864.    Ant.  J.  C.  140. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  beeinntng  of  the  followniff  year,  he  made  a  demnt  int# 
S^ria  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  at 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  ;  ancl'alter  havine  espoused  Cleopatra^ 
and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched 
against  Tryphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of  his 
tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochns,  which 
amounted  at  that  time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  dgfat 
thousand  horse.* 

Tryphon  could  liot  make  head  against  him,  and  he  retired  to  Dora,  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there, 
by  sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
so  i>owerful  an  army.  Tryphon  escaped  by  sea  toward  Ortbosia,  another 
maritime  city  of  Phœnicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apamea,  tb"  place 
of  hi&  birth,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated 
die  usurpation,  and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years. 
His  passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his  being  called  Sidetes.  or  the  hunter,  from 
the  word  zidah.  which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  obtain  their 
acknowledgment  of  his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient  treaties.  They  were 
very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egjnpt,  Attains  king  o( 
Fergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,!  Miâiri- 
dates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Muior,  and 
the  islancb  with  whom  the  Romans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  Aera,  that 
the  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies,  and  in  consequence,  that  they  should 
not  undertake  anv  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance  from 
the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  die 
state,  as  wellas  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  Uie  Romaas 
did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the 
magnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and  from  sending  troops  into  Judea, 
under  the  command  of  Cendebsus,  who  was  overthrown  m  a  battle  by  Judas 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History  relates  oolfaiog-  of 
him,  during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Never 
was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cruel 
and  bloody.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices  were 
enormous  ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public  the  extravagances  of  an  in- 
fant, by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,  his  first  minister,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been  given, 
in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  sumamed  Tryphon.  After  the  revo- 
lution which  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his  captain-general,  and  prime  osinisler. 
As  he  was  valiant  in  the  field,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops  to 
be  well  paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  by  a  wise 
and  equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  and  redressing  them  as  much 
as  possible,  he  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate  as  to  support  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state.t 

But  in  the  following  years,  whetlier  Hierax  was  dead,  or  die  prudence  and 
ability  of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of 

«A.  M.S8tt5.     Ant  J.  V.  139. 
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tUs  prince,  tbe  afiain  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Physeon,  without 
any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  ex- 
pressed the  most  zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  after  his  brother's  deaUi, 
and  maintuning  it  upon  his  head.  Athenseus  pkces  Hier  ax  ui  this  number,  but 
without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least  banished,  most 
of  those  who  had  been  in  favour  with  Philometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  held 
employm^ts  during  his  reign  ;  and  by  permitting  his  foreign  troops  to  plun- 
der and  murder  at  discretion,he  terrified  Alexandna  so  much,  that  tne  ^atest 
part  of  the  inhabitantSi  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  into 
foreign  eountries,  and  the  city  remained  almost  a  desert  To  supply  their 
places,  when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  lie  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  would 
come  and  settle  there,  of  whatever  nation  they  were,  snould  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numbm 
whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.  The  houses  that  had  been  abandoned 
were  given  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  them, 
which  bad  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  by  this  means  the  city 
was  repeopled.* 

As  among  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  çreat  number  of 
gramffiarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other 
masteis  in  the  liberal  sciences;  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts 
and  sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece^  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  ;  in  a 
word,  in  everyplace  to  which  the  illustrious  fugitives  carried  them.  The  con- 
tinual wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had  almost  extinguished  the 
sciences  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  those 
times  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not  found  protection  under  tlie  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  The  nrst  of  tnose  princes,  by  founding  his  Museum  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Ghreece.  The  second  and  third  following  the 
foimder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  city  of  the  world,  where 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated,  while  they  were  almost  ab- 
sdntely  neglected  everv  where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
city  studied  or  professed  some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
of  whom  i  speak,  obliged  them  to  take  refiise  in  foreign  countries,  their  most 
general  recourse  for  subsistence,  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what 
mey  knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low  price,  which  very  much 
increased  the  number  of  their  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and  sciences 
b^^  to  revive  wherever  thev  were  dispersed,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  what 
we  call  the  whole  east^exacthr  in  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new  birth  in 
the  west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  repeople  Alexandria,  P. 
Scipio  Afiricanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome.  -It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent 
embase  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and  to 
accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  tms  view  that  three  of  the  greatest 
persons  in  the  state  were  sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to 
eo  into  l^ypt,  Syria^  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  to  éee  in  what  condition  the  af- 
hin  of  tnose  countries  were;  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  treaties  made 
with  them  were  observed  ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they  should  find  amiss. 
They  discharged  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address^ 
and  rendered  such  great  services  to  tliose  to  whom  they  were  sent,  in  restor- 
ing cHrder  among  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon 
as  they  returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  where  they  had 
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pBssedy  to  Tetum  the  senate  thanks  for  having  sent  persons  of  such  extraordi- 
nary merit  among  them,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  could  never 
sufficiently  admire.* 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instructions,  was  Alexan- 
dria. The  king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  them- 
selves, they  were  so  plain  in  their  manners,  that  on  entering,  Scipio,  who  was  die 
greatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  nim^  who  was  Pane- 
tius  the  philosopher,  and  five  domestics.  Not  his  domestics,  says  a  histo- 
rian, but  his  victories  were  considered  :  he  was  not  esteemed  for  h»  gokl  or 
his  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtues  and  qualities.!  Though,  during  the  whde 
time  of  tneir  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  served  with 
whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but 
the  most  simple  and  common  meats  :  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving  oolf 
to  enervAe  tne  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great)  even  at  that  time,  were 
the  itioderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans  ;  but  luxury  and  pomp  assumed 
their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  the 
affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  were  in- 
formed upon  the  places  themselves,  the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  great 
multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  strength  of  its  natural 
situation  ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They 
fennd  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  formidable^  but  a  prince 
of  capacity  and  application;  for  Physcon,  who  then  reigned,  was  m  nore^)ect 
qualified  for  that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more  despicable  than  the  idea 
he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which  they  held  with  him.  His 
crudtv.  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
I  shall  oe  obliged  to  give  rurther  proofs  of  them  in  the  seqoeL  The  defbnnity 
of  his  body  sufficiently  corresponded  with  that  of  his  mind  :  nothing  was  ever 
worse  put  together.  His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a 
belly  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  him  iii  his 
arms.  This  largeness  of  his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stnflT, 
that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public 
but  in  a  chulot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of  flesh,  wnich  was  the  fra'n 
of  intemperance,  unless  when  he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turn- 
ing towards  Panethn,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  ^  the  Alexandrians  are 
omired  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot.''| 

we  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings,  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  tfardne,  but  even  human  na- 
ttire  itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  long  list 
of  kings,  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few  there  are  who  deserve  that 
name.  What  comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of  desolation  and 
cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  wlio  was 
as  great  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be  found  among  the  pagans  ? 
Justin  accordingly  says  of  hyo,  that  while  he  visited  and  considered  witli 
curiosity  the  ranties  of  Alexandria,  he  was  hunself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city. 
**  Dum  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit." 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.    His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer,  succeeded 
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him.  As  the  latter  was  very  young  when  his  father  Eumenes  dîçd*  he  had 
been  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also  left  by  the 
will  of  Eumenes.  Attalus  eave  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  could,  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him  the  throne,  though  he  had  sons  of  his  own  ; 
a  proceeding  as  rate  as  it  was  laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of  trans- 
ferring their  crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to  themselves 
during  their  lives.* 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
Philometer  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  near- 
est relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  house.  He  caused  ahnost  all  those 
who  bad  served  his  father  and  uncle  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their 
throats  cut,  under  the  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Strap 
tonice,  who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  a^e,  and  others  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been  taken  verv 
naturally.  He  put  others  to  death  under  tne  most  frivolous  suspicions,  and  with 
them^their  wives,  children,  and  families.  He  caused  these  executions  to  be  com-^ 
mitted  by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had  expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage 
and  cruel  natit)ns,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  excessive  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  tliis  manner,  the  most 
worthy  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  ap- 
peared no  more  in  the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  m  public.  He  put  on  old  clothes, 
suffered  his  beard  to  grow  without  taking  care  otit,  and  did  every  thing  which 
persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  used  to  do  in  those  days,  as  if  he  intended 
thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own  late  iniquity. . 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He  renounced  the  cares 
of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,and  applied  himself  to  digging  the  ground, 
and  sowing  aU  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs  ;  then  poisoi^ 
ing  the  eood  with  the  juice  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  pre- 
sents tonis  friends.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of 
the  like  nature,  which,  happilv  for  his  subjects,  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  undertook  to  practise  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed  the  model  of 
a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  While  he  was  at  work  in 
castine  the  metal,  on  a  hoi  summer's  day,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
carried  him  ofi*  in  seven  days,  and  delivered  his  subjects  firom  an  abominable 
tyrant-t 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs. 
Eudemus  of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was 
expressed  in  these  terms,  ^  Let  the  Roman  people  inherit  all  mv  fortune»,^^ 
As  soon  as  it  was  read^  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  at- 
tentive to  conciliate  their  favour,  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  ascending  the 
tribune  of  harangues,  proposed  the  following  law^  viz  :  that  all  the  readv 
money  which  should  arise  from  the  succession  io  this  prince,  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  countiy 
beiyieathed  to  the  Roman  people,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  and 
other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  That  as  to  the  cities  and  lands  which 
were  onder  the  government  of  that  prince,  the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any 
decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  to  the 
people  ;  which  highly  offended  the  senate.  That  tribune  was  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  royal  blood,  was  active 
to  take  possession'  of  the  dominions  of  Attalus.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eu- 
menes  by  a  courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  io  his 
party,  because  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings. 
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Some  cities  out  of  their  fear  of  the  Romansy  refused  at  first  to  acknowfedge 
him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force.* 

As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Crassos 
Mucianus  against  him.  It  was  observed  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  per- 
fectly master  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  m  a  manner  formed 
five  different  langages,  that  he  pronounced  his  decrees  according  to  the  par- 
ticular idiom  of  tnose  who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agree- 
able to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the  neighbourine  princes  in  alliance  widi 
the  Roman  people,  the  Icings  of  Bithjmia,  rontus,  Cappadocia,  and  PàpUa- 
gonia^  joined  him  with  their  troops.t 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle  with 

dbadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  then  commando  in  quality  of  proconsul, 

was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  being  put 

,    into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  by  a  voluntary  death.     His  head  was  carried  to 

Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyma.£ 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenjged  his  deadu 
Haviog  made  all  naste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Astronicus  battle,  entirdy  routed 
his  array,  besieged  him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  him  pri- 
soner.    All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  Attalus.  M anius  Aquilius,  who  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  has- 
tening to  take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  that  Aristonicus  had  set  out  ;  and  some 
time  after,  Perpenna,  who  had  begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Perga- 
mus.  Aquilius  soon  terminated  this  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  years. 
Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  composed  the  king- 
dom of  Attalus,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  tne  Roman  empire,  imder  toe 
common  name  of  Asia.§ 

The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocaea,  which  had  declared  agaiost 
the  Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and  in  that  against  Anttochus,  shoiud  be 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  oif  Phocaea, 
moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own 
city  liad  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour.  However  just  their  indignation  was 
against  Phocaea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent  solicitations 
of  a  people,  ^hom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who 
rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender  concern  and  grati- 
tude they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a 
reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  deadi 
they  dispossessed  his  son,  the  great  Mithridates,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war,  had  left  six  chil- 
dren. Romej  to  reward  m  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycao» 
nia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice.notthe 
tenderness  of  a  parent^  but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  aljl  aodio- 
rity  to  herself,  she  poisoned  ^ve  of  her  children,  and  the  sixth  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations  had  not  taken  him  out  of  the  murderous 
hands  of  that  Mœgara,  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by  a  violent 
death.  ^ 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Aristonicus,  after  having  been  exhibited  to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison, 
'  where  he  was  strangled.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  will  of  Attados.! 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Arsac^  king  of 
Parthia,  accused  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus,^  in  oirder 
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to  deprive  Aristonicus^  the  son  of  Eumenes,  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which 
appertained  to  him -of  nght  :  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy  who  charges  them  with 
this.  It  n  more  surprising  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make 
the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to  insinuate  that  they  had  attained 
the  succession  by  fraud  : 

Neqoe  Attali 
I^aotishttrei  repiam  eecupari.  Hor.  Oi.  xv'iu.  1.  ii. 

Nor  hare  I  leixM.  an  h«ir  unknown. 
The  Phrygian*!  kingdom  for  mj  own. 

There  remains,  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue  or  soli* 
citatioD  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will  without  inter- 
ruptioD.     I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

SECTION  V. — ^SIOETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AVD  THEN  MAKES  WAR  AOAIirST  THE 
PARTHIAKS.      PHYSCON's  CRUELTY  AND  DEATH. 

Simon,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by  treason,  John,  another 
of  them,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  in  his  fathei^'s  stead.*     Here  ends  the  histn>y  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiocbus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to  take  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  re- 
duce Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Jerusal^^m,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege  with  incredible 
valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he 
caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  kiner.  His  condition  was  not 
known  m  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about  the  King's  person,  pressed  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. They  represented  to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages,*  that  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred 
by  men  ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  no 
communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would^  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people  ;  that  they  did  not  adore 
the  same  gods  ;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  other  nations  ;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated 
by  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  ex- 
tirpating them.  Diodorus  Siculus,as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  owing 
solely  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiocbus  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus.  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms  ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem should  be  demolished  ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for 
Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea  :  the  peace 
was  concluded  on  these  conditions.  Antiocbus  also  demanded,  that  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it  ;  but  Hyr- 
canus would  not  consent  to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries  the  nation  had 
suffered  from  the  earrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the 
king  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  équivalent. 
The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be  immediately  rati- 
fied, hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

^ipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  to  command  in  Spain  during  the  war 
with  Numantia,  Antiocbus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents. 
Some  generals  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  re» 
ceived  them  in  public,  sittinz  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  array, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  qusstor.t  to  be  applied 
in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  service.f    By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble  soul  is  known. 
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BemetKus  Nicator  bad  been  kept  many  years  in  ca|}âvîty  by  die  PftrAians 
in  Hyrcania,  where  he  Wanted  nothing  except  liberty,  without  which  dl  «be 
is  misery.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  redira  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success.  He  was  twice  retaken  in  his  flight, 
and  punished  only  with  being  carried  back  to  the  placé  of  his  confiitemeD^ 
where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the  same  mu- 
nificence. This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and  demency  in  toe 
F^rthians  ;  interest  had  some  ^hare  in  it  They  had  views  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  kingdom  of  SjTia,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited 
a  fevourable  opportunity,  when,  under  cdour  of  going  to  re-establish  Deme- 
trius upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  possession  of  it  for  thernselves.* 

Antiochus  Sidetes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  design,  and  marched 
against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  «  formidable  army.  The  Parthians'  late 
usurpation  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestan 
had  always  possessed,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement 
with  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their  expukion.  His  army  consisted  of 
more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train 
of  luxury  had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  confectioners, 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  ^ere  almost  four  tiroes  as 
numerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thousand. 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  account,  hut  if  two  thirds  were  de- 
ducted, there  would  still  remain  a  numerous  train  of  useless  mouths.  The 
luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered to  it.  Gold  and  silver  glittered  on  all  sides,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the 
private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  of  silver, 
as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war.f 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  vanquished  Phraates  in  three  bat- 
tles, and  retook  &by Ionia  and  Media.  All  the  provinces  in  the  east,  which 
had  formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  him,  except  Partbia  itself^  where  Phraates  found  himsâf  re- 
duced within  the  narrow  boimds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his 
share  in  all  these  victories,  returned  home,  laden  with  glory,  at  the  end  of  die 
campaign. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  east.  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  troops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged  than  to  sepa- 
rate, and  remove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not  easily  r^«nn  and 
form  a  body,  in  case  of  being  attacked.  The  innabitants,vvbcinthey  insulted 
extremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  trou- 
blesome guests,  whom  nothing  could  satisfy,  conspirea  with  the  Parthians  to 
massacre  them  all  in  one  da^,  in  their  quarters,  without  giving  tfaem  time  to 
assemble  ;  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Antk)chus,  who  had  kept  a  body 
of  troops  always  about  his  person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  to  him. 
but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  All 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  either  massacred  in  thehr  quarters  the  same  day.  or 
made  prisoners  ;  so  that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  Scarcely  one  escaped  to 
carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of  Antiochus, 
a  prince  esteemed  fof  so  many  excellent  qualities,  was  particularly  lamented. 
Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of  his,  very  much  to  his  honour.  One  day,  having 
lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some 
poor  people,  who  received  htm  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  without  know* 
mg  him.  At  supper,  having  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  con- 
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diict  of  the  king,  they  said  he  was  in  every  thing  else  a  eood  prince,  but  that 
hfai  too  great  passion  for  hunting  made  him  neglect  the  aSain  of  the  kinedom, 
and  repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose  actions  did  not  sJways 
correspond  with  the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  answer 
at  that  time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  hb  train  at  the  cottage,  he 
was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what  had  passMsd  the  evening  before, 
and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  ^  Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service, 
I  have  not  heard  a  truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday/'* 

Phraates  having  been  thrice  beaien  by  Antiochus,  at  last  released  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his 
reciim  would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would  induce  Antiochus  to  folk>w  him. 
But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Deme- 
trius, who  apprehended  a  countermand  of  that  nature,  had  marched  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  he  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  before  that  party  arrived 
upon  the  frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  his  dominions,  and  made 
great  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  while  all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears, 
aeptoring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which  few  families  had  no|  some  relation. 

Phraates  caused  the  body  ot  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  among  the  dead, 
and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  inter- 
red with  his  ancestors  ;  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters  among  the  cap- 
tive^ he  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

Antiochus  being  dead,  Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  divi- 
sions which  happened  thioughout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  do- 
mmions,  by  making  himself  master  of  many  places  of  Syria,  Phœnicia,  and 
Arabia^  which  lay  commodiously  for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  same  tiin^ 
to  rendler  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He  succeeded  so  weU  in  that 
endeavour^  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
depended  in  the  least  upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  Tfaey  threw  off  entirely  the 
yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  homage.t 

Phraates,  elate  with  his  great  successes,  and  the  victorv  be  had  pained,  was 
for  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  An- 
tiochus. But,  while  he  was  making  preparations  fer  that  expedition,  an  unex- 
pected war>  broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found  him  employment  enough  at 
noooe,  to  remove  all  thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  himself  vi- 
gorously pursued  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that  peo- 
ple. When  they  arrived,  the  affair  was  terminated,  and  having  no  farther  oc- 
casion for  tfaem^  he  woulcl  not  give  them  the  sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them. 
The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their  arms  against  himself,  to  avenge  them- 
selves ioT  the  injustice  he  nad  done  theni.t 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a  nation 
by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice  ;  and  he  committed  a  second,  no  less  considera- 
ble, in  the  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation,  he  sought  aid 
from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scy- 
thians themselves  ;  these  were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in  the 
jMy  of  Antiochus  in  tlie  last  war  against  him^'  and  had  been  made  prisoners, 
rhraates  thought  proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops  ;  believing 
that  he  should  considerably  reinforce  then»  by  that  means.  But  when  they 
saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged 
for  the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during  their  captivity  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such 
a  turn  to  the  battle,  while  the  victory  was  in  suspense,  that  Phraates  was  de- 
fe^ed  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his  4roops.  He  perished  in  the  pursuit,  toge- 
ther with  almo^  the  whole  of  his  array.  The  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  con- 
tented themselves  with  plundering  the  country,  and  then  retired  to  their  seve* 
ral  homes. ' 
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When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,  the  uncle  of  Phraates,  caused  Umielf  tobe 
crowned  king  of  the  Parihians.  He  was  killed  some  days  after  m  a  botde 
with  the  Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was  his  successor, 
who  for  his  glorious  actions  was  sumamed  the  Great.  - 

During  Jilfthese  revolutions  in  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  empires,  Ptolemy 
Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
on  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  broUier's  widow,  he 
had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his  brotner,  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  day  of  their 
nuptials.  Afterwards,  havmg  taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  paasioD- 
ately  in  love  with  one  of  her  daughters  by  Phibmeter,  called  also  Cleopatra. 
He  began  by  violating  her,  and  then  married  her,  after  turning  away  her 
mother.* 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  it,  and  supply  the  place  of  those  whom 
his  first  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out  of  a 
condition  to  do  him  injury,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all  the  young 
people  in  the  city,  in  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  For  that  purpose,  he 
caused  them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place  of  ex- 
ercise.  when  the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and  put  them  ail  to  the 
swora.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  bum 
him  in  it  ;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  tHey  arrived  there,  and  made  his  escape 
into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Memphitis.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  put  the  govern- 
ment  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  He  imoiedi- 
ately  raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  soo'  king,  to 
whom  he  had  çiven  the  eovemment  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come  to 
him,  and  nut  him  to  deaUi  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  (Nnetended 
danger  j  which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely  alarmed  imagination.  That 
barbarity  enraged  ever^  body  the  more  against  him.  They  pulled  down  and 
dashed  to  pieces  all  his  statues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  roused  the  people  to  this  action,  and  to  be  re- 
venged of  her.  ordered  the  throat  of  Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince 
whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards  caused  die 
bodv  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head  entire,  that  it 
might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with  orders 
to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  approached,  and  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  ^eat  magnificence,  and  tnen  to  present  it  to  ner.  His  cxden 
were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings 
of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentatMHis. 
Thé  horror  cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object  excited 
against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural 
and  extraordinary  a  crime.  The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,  who  had 
first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and  nothmg  was 
thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever  re-ascendmg  the  throne. 
An  array  was  formed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the 
queen  had  appointed  general,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.! 

Ptoleimr  Physcon,  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side,  gave  the  oommand 
of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A  batde  was 
fought,  and  gained  by  Hegelochus  ;  he  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent 
him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected  that  so  bloody  a  tyrant 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  but  he  acted 
in  a  quite  contrary  manner.     He  pardoned  him,  and  set  bun  at  liberty  :  for, 
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fining  by  experience,  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  misfortunes  upon  him,  he 
began  to  abate  in  them,  and  strove  to  acquire  honour  by  his  lenity.  Cleopa- 
tra, reduced  to  {jeat  extremities  by  the  loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  who  had  itiarried  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometer,  and  promised  him 
the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius,  without  hesitation,  accepted 
that  proposal,  and  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his  haughtiness,  tyranny 
and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  took  up  arms.  The  people 
of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them  those  of  Apamea  ;  many  other  cities  or  Syria 
followed  their  example,  and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  leave 
Ef^pt,  in  order  te  reduce  hist>wn  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute 
of  the  aid  she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took 
refuge  with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  the  daughter  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander  Bala, 
and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Philometer.  But 
Demetrius  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  atid  detained  among 
them,  she  had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius.  After 
the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius  her  first  husband,  who  being 
set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria  ;  she  kept  her 
court  at  Ptolemais,  when  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Physcon^  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thither, 
and  re-assumed  the  government.  For,  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the 
flight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him.  After  having 
employed  some  time  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  De- 
metrius, he  set  up  an  impostor  against  him,  called  Alexander  Zebina.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  that  the  crown^of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  lent  him  an^ 
army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  ne  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  with-~ 
oat  examining  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  ioin 
him;  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  disregarded  who  was  to  be  tbeir 
king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  Demetrius.* 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought  near  Damascus  in  Cœ- 
losyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his 
wife  Cleopatra  was.  Shej  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage  with  £Uio- 
doguna,  among  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  revenfl;ea,  and  caused 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the 
age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there  was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between 
Ûie  princes  and  princesses,  who  should  distinguish  themselves  most  by  wick- 
edness and  the  blackest  crimes  ?  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where 
he  was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  reserved  to  herself  part  of  the  king- 
dom :  Zebina  had  all  the  rest  ;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a 
strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  advantage  c^ 
these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  con- 
firmation of  their  liberty,  and  many  other  considerable  advantages,  which  ren- 
dered the  Jews  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  had  sent,  the  preceding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty 
made  with  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  very 
eraciously,  and  granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  because  Antiochus 
Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Romans, 
and  his  alUance  with  Simon  ;  that  he  had  taken  several  cities,  and  made  them 
pay  tribute  for  Gazara.  Joppa,  and  some  other  places^  which  he  had  ceded 
to  them  ;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peace, 
by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  upon  what  the  ambassadors  represented 
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to  the  senate  on  these  heads,  they  condonned  aU  that  had  beeo  done  in  sncii 
manner  against  the  Jews  from  the  treaty  made  with  Simoui  and  resolved  that 
Ga^anu  Joppay  and  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians,  or 
which  nad  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  diould 
be  restored  to  them,  and  exempted  from  ail  homage,  tribute^  or  other  sub- 
jection. It  was  also  concluded,  that  the  Syrians  should  make  amends  for  all 
losses  which  the  Jews  had  sustained  finom  them  in  contravention  of  the  senate's 
regulations  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon  ;  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of 
Syria  should  renounce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their  troops  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Jews.* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  grasshoppers  Imd  Africa 
waste  in  an  unheard-of  manner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
afterwards,  being  carried  by  the  wind  into  tne  sea,  their  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  wh^re  they  rotted,  and  infected  the  air 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libjra, 
Cyrenaica^  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.t 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  herself  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left  two  sons  by 
that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  seleucus,  conceived  hopes  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  his  father,  and  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
kinff.  His  ambitious  mother  was  for  reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  ofl^ded 
with  her  sob's  intention  of  establishing  himself  to  her  prejudice.  Sheliad  abo 
reason  to  fear,  that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  his  fathers  death,  of  whkh  it 
it  was  ^e\\  knoi^n  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  him  with  her  own  hands, 
by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast  He  reigned  only  one  year.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother,  could  be  capable  of  committing  so 
horrid  and  excessive  a  crime  ;  but  when  some  unjust  passion  takes  possession 
of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guih.  However  gentle  it 
may  appear,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and  have  recourse 
to  poison  ;  because  urgent  for  the  attainment  of  itsends,it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  destroy  every  thin^  which  opposes  that  view.t 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Hiree  of 
his  principal  officers  revolted  against  nim,  and  declmd  for  Cleopatra.  Tbey  - 
took  the  city  of  Laodicia,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  against  him.  But 
he  found  means  to  reconcile  them.  They  submitted,  and  he  pardoned  them 
with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and  eçeatness  of  soul,  and  without  doing 
them  any  hurt.  This  pretended  prince  had  in  iieality  an  exceeding  good  heart. 
He  received  all  who  approached  him  in  the  most  affable  and  engaging  man- 
ner, so  that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  lino  «mhorred 
the  imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridates  Ëvergetes.  king  of  Pontus,  died  thb  year  ;  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  famous  Mithri- 
dates Eupator,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and 
supported  a  war  of  almost  thir^  years  duration  against  them.  He  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I  shall  make  his  history  a  separate 
article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  her  interest  to  make 
a  titular  kin^,  under  whose  name  she  might  conceal  the  authority  she  intended 
to  retain  entirely  to  herself.  She  rig[htly  distineui^ed,  that  a  warlike  peopk, 
accustomed  to  being  governed  by  kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as 
vacant  while  filled  omy  by  a  pnncess,  and  tha^  they  would  not  fail  to  ^& 
it  to  any  prince  who  would  lay  claim  to  it.  She,  therefore,  caused  her  other  son, 
Antiocbus,  to  return  from  Athens^  whither  she  had  sent  nim  for  his  education, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  kmg  as  soon  as  he  arrived.    But  that  was  no 

Joieph.  Antiq.  L  xiii.  e.  17.  f  A.  M .  3879.    Ant  J.  C.  195.    Lir.  RpUt  L  Is.    Oros.  L  ▼.  e.  11. 

;a.M.9««».    Abu  J.  C.  134.    LiT.Bp>A.I.lx.    Justin.  L  issix.  c.  1, 9.    Apfira  i«  Sjr.  ^  ISS. 
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more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  that  prince  was  verj*  youne,  being  no  more  than  twenty  yeM 
of  age,  he  quietly  suffered  her  to  ffovem  for  some  time.  To  distinguish  him 
from  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  bv  the 
surname  of  Grypus,*  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calb  him  PhUo- 
meter;  but  that  prince  in  his  medals  took  the  title  of  Epiphanes.t 

Zefoina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor,  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  him  homage  for  it.  Zebina  re- 
vised in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Physcon  resolved  to  throw 
him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up,  and  having  accommodated  all  difference  with 
his  niece  Cleopatra,  he  sent  a  considerable  army  to  the  assistance  of  Grypus, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Tryphena  in  mama^e.  Grypus,  by  means  of 
this  "aid,  defeated  Zebma,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Antioch.  The  latter 
formed  a  desijrn  of  plandering  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  On  its  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  city.  He  .wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place  to  place^ 
but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death.J 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus.  believing  liimself 
of  sufficient  years,  reso|ved  to  take  the  government  upon  himself.  The  anb* 
bitioi»  Cleopatra,  who  >saw  her  power  diminished,  and  her  grandeur  eclipsed 
by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  it.  To  render  herself  again  absolute  mistress 
of  thé  government  of  Syria,  she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had 
already  of  his  brother  Seleucus.and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of  pos- 
sesnnç  the  royal  authority  for  manyyears^  and  of  taking  such  measures  as 
might  establish  her  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned 
draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Grypus  one  day  as  he  ré- 
tama veiy  warm  from  some  exercise.  But  that  prince,  having  been  apprized 
of  her  design,  aesired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to  drink  the  cup  herself; 
and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it,  having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he 
gave  her  to  understand,  that  the  only  means  she  had  to  clear  herself  of  the 
suspicion  conceived  of  her,  was  to  drink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him. 
That  nnhappy  woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swal- 
lowed the  draught.  The  poison  had  its  effect  immediately,  and  deliverea  Syria 
from  a  monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  lonç  the  scourge 
of  the  state.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother 
of  four.§  She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands  ;  and  of  her 
children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  would  have  de- 
stroyed Grypus  by  the  poison  he  had  made  her  drink  nerself.  That  prince 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  reij^ned 
several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum 
occasioned  the  troubles  we  shall  relate  hereaiter.|| 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  ^^pti  after  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years 
from  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometer,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No 
reign  was  ever  more  tyrannical,  noi;  abounded  more  with  crimes  than  his.^! 

SECTION  VI,— PTOLEMY  LATHTRVS  BITCCEEnS  PHYSCO!f.    CONTINUATION  OP  THE 
WARS  IN  STRIA  AND  EGYPT. 

Phtsgon  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named  Apion,  was  a  na- 
tnral  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate^  and 
tibe  children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  whoiQ  he  married  after  having  repudiated 

*  Tfumiçt  in  Greek,  liniifiet  a  man  with,  an  aquilioe  noee. 

t  A.  K.  3881.    Ant.  J.  C.  123.  %  A.  M.  3882.    Ant  J.  C.  122. 

^  The  three  kiap  of  Sjrria,  who  had  been  her  husbands,  were  Alexander  Bala,  Demetrii»  Nieator,  and 

Aalioclm  Sidetes.    Her  four  gont  w«re  Antioehua,  by  Alexander  Bala  ;  Seleueut  and  Aotioehns  Orypu», 

by  Demetrioi  ;  and  Antiochoithe  Crctcenian,  bj  Antioehus  Sidetei. 
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her  motlierr  The  eldest  was  called  Lathynis,  and  the  other  Alexander.  He 
hA  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion,  and  Erypt  to  his  widow 
Cleopatia,and  either  of  hi»  two  sons  whom  she  should  think  proper  to  choose. 
Cleopatra,  believinr  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  subservient  to  her, 
resolved  to  choose  him  ;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his 
right  of  bhth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cyprus,  whither  she 
had  caused  hiro  to  be  hanished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate  him  with  her 
on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  the  crown^ 
she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  youngest  sister,  for  wn6m  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion.    Dispositions  of  this  kind  promise  no  very  pacific  reign .^ 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  tide  of  Soter.  ISome  authors  give  him  that 
of  Philometer  ;  but  the  generality  of  historians  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of 
Lathyrus.t  a  kind  of  nickname,  nobody  dared  to  give  him  in  his  own  time. 

Antiochus  Giypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  preparations  for  invading 
Judea,  when  a  civd  war  broke  out  to  employ  him,  fomented  by  Antiochus  of 
Cyzicum.  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  S^ 
dêtes,ana  bom  while  Demetrius  was  prisoner  among  the  Parthians.  When 
Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  dominions  after  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  for  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to 
Cvzicura,  a  city  situated  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  named  Craterus,  to  whom  she  had 
entrusted  him.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cyzicenian.  Gtypus.  to  whom 
he  eave  umbrage^  wished  to  have  him  poisoned.  His  design  was  discovered, 
ana  the  Cyzicenian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and 
to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria;^ 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  herself 
at  her  own  cfisposal.  married  the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought  nim  an  army  for 
her^dowry,  to  assist  nim  against  his  competitor.§  Their  forces  by  that  means, 
being  very  nearly  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cy* 
zicenian  having  tiio  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his 
wife  for  security  in  that  place,  and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the 
reinforcement  of  his  armv.ll 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it.  Trypbena,  his 
wife,  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra,  his  prisoner,  into  otf /uinds. 
Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  excessively  enraged  at 
her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against  them, 
that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  \n  a  sane* 
tnary^  which  was  held  inviolable  ;  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for 
his  wife^  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence 
of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum  where  her  sister 
had  taken  refuge  ;  and  represented,  that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to 
them,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  Cyzicenian  ;  that  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars, 
wherein  hn  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  known,  aAer  vic- 
tory, that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against  the  women,  especially  to 
near  relations;  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation ;ir  that 
therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  liim^  because  he  could  by 
no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated  with  any  seventies.     Tryphena,  far 

*  A.  M .  S887.  Aat.  J.  C.  I|7.  Jottia.  1.  zxiis.  c.  4,  6.  Appiaa.  in  Mitbrid.  tub  finem,  et  ta  Sjrr.  p- 
JS9.  Strmb.  1.  srii.  p.  79&.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  67.  et  I.  vi.  c.  30.  Porphjr.  in  Onac  Eiucb.  SeaÙf .  JoMpL 
Aatia.  I.  xiii.  c.  18*    Diod.  in  Excerpt.    Valei.  p.  8S5. 

t  Aifcft  ttfaifiet  a  kind  of  pea,  called  io  Latin  ••  cicer/*  fron  which  came  the  suname  of  Ctcere. 
Lathjnu  aunt  bare  bad  tama  rttj  ricible  mark  of  this  lort  upon  hi|  face,  or  the  nana  woold  have  bees 
iaconnttent  %  A.  M.  9890.    AnL  J.  C.  114. 

}  We  find  to  the  latter  editions  of  Joitin  the  following  words  :  "  Kzerritura  Gcypi  loUicttatna,  vclut 

dotalen,  ad  mariUim  dedueit:"  which  show*  that  Cleopatra,  haviov  lacreeded  in  eorrnptiiv  part  of  the 

annyof  Orrpnt.  earned  it  to  her  husband.  Sereral  editions  read  •*  Cjpri**  instead  of  «•  Onrpi/*  wbich  im- 

pties.  that  Cleopatra  had  aa  amy  in  Cyprus.  (|  A.  M.  3891.    Aat.  J.  C.  1 1  «. 

IT  Her  father  Phytcon  was  tbo  nacle  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Onrpos. 
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from  yielding  to  his  reasons,  became  more  violent  by  conceiving  jealousy  ;  and 
imagining  that  it  was  not  from  the  motive  of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her 
husband  took  the  part  pf  the  unfortunate  princess  in  such  a  manner,  she  there- 
fore sent  sddiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other  manner 
from  the  altar,  than  by  cutting  ofifher.hands  with  which  she  embraced  it  Cleo- 
patra expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against  the  parricides  who  were  the 
authors  of  her  deaths  and  imploring  the  god,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a 
cruelty  was  committed,  to  irvenge  her  upon  them.* 

But,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two  sisters,  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  at  all  with  either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  crime  of  the 
other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  means 
of  supporting  herself  in  Egypt^and  of  retaining  an  absolute  authority  in  her 
own  Imnds  dfuring  her  life.  To  strengthen  herself  the  better,  she  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from 
him  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case  Ladiyrus  should  ever 
dispute  the  authmty  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  The  Cy- 
zicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  se- 
cond-  time,  defeated  him.  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  the 
torments  which  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved.! 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to  Aspen- 
dus  in  Pomphylia,  which  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called  in  history  the 
Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  repossessed  himself  of 
it  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cy- 
âceman  had  Cœlosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Damas- 
cus. Grypus  had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  with  great  Inxury, 
and  many  other  excesses.^ 

While  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  ae^ainst  one  another, 
or  indokndy  dozing,  after  the  peace,  in  luxurious  ease,  John  Hyrcanus  aug- 
mented his  wealth  and  power  ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Aristobulus  and  An- 
tinous, two  of  his  sons,  to  lay  siege  to  that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded 
aid  of  the  Cy zicenian,  king  of  Damascus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued,  wherein 
Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  escaping  with 
great  difficulty.§ 

The  two  brodiers*  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and  pressed  the 
city  so  vigorously,  tnat  it  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cyzice- 
nian,  to  solicit  mm  to  come  a^ain  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops  enough 
to  undertake  the  raisiné  of  the  sieee  ;  and  Lathynis,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated 
with  upon  the  same  head,  who  furnished  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews^  were 
her  favourites,  both  ministers  and  generals,  the  sons  of  Onias.  who  built  the 
temiple  of  Egypt,  these  two  ministers,  who  entirely  governed  ner,  influenced 
her  m  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  regard  for  them  she  would  not  do  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost  resolved  to  depose  La- 
Ûiyrus  for  having  engaged  m  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even  against 
har  will.ll 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzicenian  joined  them 
nHth  his.  He  was  airaid  to  attack  the  besieging  army,  and  contented  him- 
self with  flying  parties  and  excursions,  to  ravage  the  country  by  way  of  diver- 
sion, and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 

*  Sêâ  qoAnto  GrrpM  •bniut,  tanto  furor  moKebri  pertinacla  acccnditur,  rat»  Don  miaericordln  h»o  rerba. 
«ed  ainoris  ei«e.-»Ja8tin.  t  A.  M.  3893.    Ant  J.  C.  113. 
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at  home.  But  seeine  tbat  the  Jewish  army  did  not  move,  and  that  h»  own 
was  much  diminishea  by  the  defeat  of  some  parties,  desertion,  and  other  ac- 
cidents, he  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  continuing  in  the  field 
with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired,  to  Tripoli.  He  lift  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Callimander  and  Cfncrates. 
The  first  was  kiUed  in  a  rash  enterprise^  in  which  his  whole  party  perished 
with  him.  Epicrates.  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  farther  thoogfatsbut 
of  serving  his  private  interest  in  the  best  manner  he  could  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  afiairs.  He  treated  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  and,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
put  Scythopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syrians 
possessed  in  the  country^  without  regard  to  his  duty,  honour  and  reputation; 
and  all  for  a  verv  inconsiderable  sum. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged,  after  having 
sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  nnne- 
diately  ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  walb  of  the  city,  and  the  houses 
of  tibe  inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed  and  laid  level  with  the  grocmd  ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt^  he  caused  Xnrfe  and  deep  dhches  to  be  cot  tlutMigh 
the  new  plain  where  the  city  had  stood,  into  which  water  was  turned.  It  was 
not  re-established  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  die  new  dty  whkb  be 
caused  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos/^  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of  the  most 
considerable  princes  of  his  time.  None  of  his  neighbours  dared  to  attack  turn 
any  more,  and  he  pwued  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  tcanqoillity  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  afiairs. 

But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at  home. 
The  Pharisees,  ft  violent  and  rebellioiis  sect,  gave  him  much  difficulty.  By 
an  afiected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  law,  and  a  severity  of  manners, 
they  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  mive  them  great  sway  among  the  peo- 
ple. Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  favours,  to  enga^  them  in 
Ids  interests.  Besides,  having  been  educated  among  them,  and  having  always 
professed  to  be  of  their  sect, lie  had  protected  and  served  them  upon  aU  occa- 
sions ;  and  to  make  them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  before  he  had 
invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  in  which  *fae  made 
a  speech  to  them,  highly  capable  ofafiecting  rational  mmds.  He  ryeaouted, 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew,  to  be  just  m  his 
actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  might  be  agreea- 
ble to  him,  according  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Pharisees  :  that  hecongiiTed 
them,  therefore,  if  thev  saw  that  he  departed  in  anything  from  the  great  end 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  their  in- 
structions, that  he  nùfht  amend  and  correct  bis  eirors.  Sncn  a  disposition  is 
highly  laudable  in  prmcet,  and  in  all  men  ;  but  it  shauld  be  attended  with  pru- 
d«)ce  and  discernment.* 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  )nçhly  praised  him  for 
it  One  man  only,  named  Ëleasar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rosé  up, 
and  spoke  to  him  to  this  eflect  :  ''  Since  you  desire  tiiat  the  truth  muld  be 
told  you  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  jtist,  renounce  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  content  vourself  with  civil  government."  Hyrcanus  was  sur- 
prised, ana  asked  him  what  reasons  he  had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleasar 
replied.that  it  was  known,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  persons,  worthy  of 
bdief,  that  hit  mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  as  the  son  of  a  sdranger  Jie  wa^ 
incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.  If  the  feet  had  been  true,  Eleazar 
would  have  had  reason  ;  for  the  law  was  express  in  th<it  point  :  but  it  was  a 
fidse  sup^ition,  and  a  mere  calumny  ;  and  all  who  were  present  extremely 
blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expreawd  great  mdignation  on  that  accomit.t 
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Tbss  adventure^  hoirevcr,  occasioned  ereat  troubles.  Hyrcanus  was  hig^hly 
tnceosed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and  call  in  question 
the  purity  of  his  birth^  and,  in  consequence,  his  right  to  the  high-priesthood. 
Jonathan,  lus  intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the  whole  party,  arid  to  bring  him  over  to 
that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  directly  opposite  to  each  other  in 
opinions  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state;  that  of  Uie  Pharisees,  and  that 
of  the  Sadducees.  The  first  prided  tliemselves  on  an  exact  observance  of 
the  law  ;  to  which'  they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  thev  ancestors,  and  to  which  they  more  strictly 
adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though  often  contrary  to  each  other.  They 
acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence,  another  life 
after  this.  They  affected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which 
acquired  them  great  consideradun  with  the  people.  But  under  that  specious 
appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices  :  sordid  avarice,  insupportable 
pride,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions  ;  a  violent  desire  of 
ruling  alone  ;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  against  all  merit  but  their  own  ; 
an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  them  ;  a  spirit 
of  revenge  capable  of  the  most  horrid  excesses  ;and,  what  was  their  still  more 
distinguishing  characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which 
always  wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  tlie  Pharisaical 
traditions  with  contempt,  denjed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enioved  in  this  life. 
The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  diose  who  composée!  the  Sanhedrim, 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  In  which  the  affairs  of  state  ana 
of  religion  were  determined^  were  ot  the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  brmg  over  Hyrcanus  to  his  party,  insinuated  to  him, 
that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  con- 
certed by  the  whote  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  onlv  been  the  tool  ;  and  that 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punish- 
ment which  die  calumniator  deserved  ;  that  he  would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to 
make  the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they 
were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  con- 
sulted the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punishment  due  to  him,  who  had 
80  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his  people,  expecting  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  tneir  answer  was,  that 
calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime  ;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  deserved, 
was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity,  in  so  heinous  a  case, 
made  Hsnrcanus  oelieve  all  that  Jonathan  had  insinuated  :  and  he  became  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  o£  the  Pharisees.  He  prohibited,  by  a  decree, 
the  observation  of  the  rules  founded  upon  their  pretended  tradition  :  inflicted 
penalties  upon  such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance  ;  and  abandoned  their  party 
entirely,  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyrcani»  did  not  long  survive  this  storm  :  he  died  the  year  following,  after 
havmg  been  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years.* 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the  greatest 
part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hvrcanus  for  the  article  in  which  I 
shall  treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  separately.  «  ,     . 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathjmis  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestme  to 
aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her 
oppo8idon«t  She  carried  her  resentment  so  far  upon  this  attempt,  and  some 
others  of  a  like  nature,  against  her  authority,  that  she  took  his  wife  Selena 
from  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  quit  Egvpt.  Her  plan  for  doing  this  was,  to  have  some  of  his  favourite 
eunuchs  wounded,  and  produced  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexandria. 
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She  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  used  them  so  barbarously  .for  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  defend  her  a^inst  his  violence,  and  inflamed  the  people 
so  much  by  this  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  kiU  ber, 
that  they  immediately  rose  against  Lathynis,  and  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which  set  sûl  as  soon  as 
ne  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for  Alexander,  her  youngest  sod, 
to  whom  she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  nim  king  of  Egypt 
in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom 
of  Cvprus,  which  the  other  quitted. 

A  lexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the  intehial  affans  of  kn  king- 
dom in  good  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  theur  walls,  where  he  besieged  mem. 
They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathynis,  who  went  thither  in  person.  But  the 
besieged  chancing  their  sentiments,  ftt>m  the  appréhension  of  having  him  for 
their  master,  Lathynis  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was  apprized  tint 
the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him 
with  all  her  forces,  in  orSer  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine.  Xathjmis  became 
his  declared  enemv;  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injury  he  could.* 

The  next  vear  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point    He  divided  his  army  into  two 
bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one  of  lus  generah^ 
to  lay  siege  to  Ptolemais,  widi  which  place  he  had  reason  to  he  dissati^^^  ' 
and  with  the  other  marcned  in  person  agamst  Alexander.     The  •»  \  ^ 
of  Gaaa  had  supplied  Lathynis  with  a  considerable  n**-  \  .  of  k,^-\ 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  the  l*  v>     •  •  .,i*    ^.^.JJ  • 
ander  lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without  mcluiiuti^  the  .•  .^«^n^*-.^  u^ken  by  La- 
thynis after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathynis  upon  this  occasion. 
The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  gained  this  battle,  in  going  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  be  found  them  iuu  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  cauldrons,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  hb  anny  sap 
upon  tnem.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed,  that  his  troops  eat  human 
flesh,  to  spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Coiud  one  believe 
such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a 
thought  ?  Josephus  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  ano* 
ther  author. 

Lathynis,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any  enemy  in  the  field, 
ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  low  country.  Without  the  succours  brought 
by  Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  would  have  been  undone  ;  for, 
after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
and  make  head  against  his  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lalhyrus  made  himself  master  of  Judea 
and  Phoenicia^  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone 
her;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  For  that  pur- 
pose she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ana- 
nias, the  two  Jevvs  of  whom  we  have  spoken  beforct  She  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her  troops  ;  and  embarking  with  them  herself, 
landed  m  Phoenicia.  She  carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  her 
richest  jewek.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of 
Cos  for  their  repositôiy,  and  sent  thither,  at  the  same  time,her  grandson  Alex- 
der,  the  son  of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  thie  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that 
young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  his  birth. 
Alexander  withdrew  by  stealth  ft*om  Mithridatas  some  time  after,  and  took 
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refuge  with  Sylla,  who  received  hhn  well,  took  him  under  his  protection,  car- 
ried him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel.* 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately  raise  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Cœlosyria.  She 
detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the  other^ 
commanded  by  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ftolemais  in  ^ison.  Chelcias, 
who  commanded  the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed  in  the  expedition, 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.  Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  hb  forces  into  Egypt, 
in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  ^o  had 
carried  her  best  troops  into  Phœnicia.t  He  was  mistaken.  The  troops  which 
Cleopatra  had  left  there,  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  those  she  detached  to  re- 
inforce them  from  Phœnicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  design.  He  was 
reduced  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much  virour, 
that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a 
visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour. 
But  what  conduced  most  to  his  success,  was  her  hatred  for  her  son  LaUiyrus  ; 
which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  eood  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her,  that  she  had  now  a  fair 
opportumty  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions, 
bV  seizins  his  person  :  they  even  pressed  her  to  take  advantage  of  it,  which 
she  would  have  done,  had  it  hot  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  to 
her  how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  en- 
gaged with  her  in  the  same  cause  ;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour 
and  faith,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  that  such  conduct  would  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence 
of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  tiiroughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so  effectually  used 
his  reasons  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmost  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  re- 
newed her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  what  infinite  value  to  princes  is  a 
wise  minister,  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings 
with  ^gour  !  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  lenffth  set  an- 
other good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  rormed  the 
nege  of  Gadara. 

Ptokmv  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceiving  that  his  ef- 
forts would  be  inefiectual  against  Palestine,  while  his  mother  supported  it, 
abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired 
also  into  Effypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both.} 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathyrus  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the 
aid  he  expect^  from  him.he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  Une  crown  of  Egypt  ;  tnat  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her 
daughter  Selena,  whom  she  had  taken  firom  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great 
sums  of  money,  to  put  hun  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother,  the  Cyzice- 
nian, with  vigour.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  intended.  The  war  was  re- 
newed between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  htfd  so  much  employ- 
ment on  hb  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus, 
who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.§ 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  youngest  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  with 
which  she  pursued  his  brother  Lathyrus^  especially  in  depriving  hun  of  hii 
wife  to  ^ve  her  to  his  enemy,  and  observmg,  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
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cost  h«r  noiliiiig,  when  the  gratification  of  her  amlntion  was  concenied,  did 
not  believe  liimself  safe  near  her,  and  chose  to  abandon  the  throne,  and  re- 
tire :  preferring  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in  banishment,  to  reigmng  with  so 
wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually  m  dancer.  It  was 
not  without  urgent  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple could  not  resohre  that  she  should  reign  alone,  though  they  weU  knew  tM, 
she  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king  ;  that  from  the  deato  of  Physton  *e 
had  always  engrossed  the  loyal  authority  to  herself;  and  that  the  real  caw 
of  the  disgrace  of  Lathyrus,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  wms  Ym 
having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.  He  was  assaasmateo 
by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  own  vassals,  after  having  reignedtwenty-seven  years. 
He  left  five  sons.  Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded  him.  The  four  others  were 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins  ;  Demetrius  Euchares^and  Antiochus  Dionysras. 
They  were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown  » 

Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  bad 
given  the  kmgdom  of  Cyrenaica.  dying  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans  by  will,  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  tiiat  legacy,  gave  the 
cities  their  liberty,  which  soon  filled  tiie  whole  country  with  tyranç;  bemuse 
tiie  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of  those  small  states  were  for  maJung  ttiem- 
selves  sovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  tiiat  way  against  Mithridatc^ 
remedied  those  disorders  in  some  measure  ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  of 
reNestablishinr  pefice  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  mto  a 
province  of  the  Koman  empue,  as  was  afterwards  dooe.T 

Antiochus  Uie  Cysicenian  seized  Antioch,  aft«r  the  death  of  Gtpia,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  children  of  Grypus  of  tfaerM  of 
the  kingdom.  But  Seleucus.  who  was  Ui  possession  of  many  (Aher  good  ôtio, 
maintained  himself  against  nim,  and  found  «cans  to  support  his  right.X 

Tigranes*  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  a  hostage 
by  the  Partnians  during  the  life  of  his  father,  was  released  at  his  deaUi,  and 
set  upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resien  certain  places  to  the 
Parthians.  This  happened  twenty-five  vears  before  he  espoused  the  part  of 
Mithridates  agtunat  the  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of 
this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.§ 

The  Cysicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus  strengthened  himself  every  day  in 
Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him  battle  ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  him* 
self  in  possessicm  of  the  whole  empire  of  Svria,  but  could  not  keep  H  long. 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch 
when  Seleucus  took  it,  went  to  Aradus,  an  island  and  city  of  Phoeojcia,  where 
he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  kin|^.R  From  thence  he  marched  with  a  con- 
siderable army  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  chy  of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  all  die 
rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  be  oppressed  the  inhabi- 
tants so  much  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  subsidies  upon  tnem,  that  at  length 
they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  He,  and 
all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames.ir 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sons  of  Gmxis,  to  revenge  tiie  death  of 
their  brother  Seleucus^arched  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise 
against  Mopsuestia.  They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  and  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them  near  the 
Orootes,  and  defeated  them.    Antiochus  was  drowned,  in  endeavouring  to 
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awîm  hk  horse  over  that  river.  Pbîlip  made  a  fine  retreat,  with  a  coDskkra- 
ble  body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such  a  nittnber,  as  enabled  him  to 
keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Çusebes.* 

The  latter,  to  strenrthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married  Selena,  the 
widow  of  Giypus.  That  poKtk  princess,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  possession,  and  had 
provided  herself  with  çbod  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore,  for  the 
augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathynis,  from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to 
avenae  himself  for  that  injury,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares.  the 
fourth  son  of  Grypus.  who  was  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  king 
at  Damascus.  Euseoes  and  Philip  were  too  mucn  employed  affftinst  eacji 
other,  to  prevent  that  blow.  For  though  Euseb»  had  well  retrieved  his  affairs, 
and  augmented  his  power  by  hia  marriage,  Philip,  however,  still  supported 
himself,  and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  abandon  tiis  dominions,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Par- 
thlans,  whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithriaates  IL  sumamed  the  Great.  The 
empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between  Philip  and  Demetrius.- 

Two  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthiaris,  returned  into  Syria, 
repossessed  himself  of  part  of  what  he  had  before^  and  involved  Philip  in  new 
difficulties.  Another  coonpeUtor  fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at  the  same 
time;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionyrius.  his  brother,  the  fiflh  son  of  Grypus.  He 
seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  made  himself  king  of  Coaosyria,  and  supported 
himself  in  it  for  three  years. 

Affairs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less  frequent  in  Egypt, 
than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  being  able  to  suffer  a  companion  in  the  supreme 
authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honour  of  the  Uiroae 
with  her^  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future. 
That  pnnce,  who  was  apprized  of  her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to 
death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had  spared  neither  mother,  sons, 
Jior  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reign- 
ing. She  was  punished  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  and  by  a  crime  equal 
to  Tier  own.t 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  with  horror  at 
the  siffht  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It 
fumishea  us  no  where  with  such  fi:equent  and  sadden  revolutions,  nor  whh 
examples  of  so  many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed^  and  murdered  by  their  nearest 
relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  confidants  ;  who  all, 
in  cool  blood,  with  premeditated  design,  r^ection,  and  concerted  policy, em- 
ployed the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means  to  those  effects.  Never  was 
the  anger  of  Heaven  more  distinguished,  or  more  dreadful,  than  against  these 
princes  and  people.  We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces,  poisonina,  and  incest. 
Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters,  disputing  treachery  and  wickedness 
with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as  soon  : 
reigning  onl^  to  satiate  their  passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhapp> . 
Such  a  situation  of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  m  confiision, 
all  laws  despised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  seems  to  call  for  it  in  the  loudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander  had  caused  hts 
mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to 
his  subjects,  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him, 
and  called  Lathynis,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having  got  some  ships  together,  en- 
deavoured to  return  into  Egypt  the  year  following,  but  without  success.  He 
perished  soon  aflto*  in  a  new  expedition  which  he  undertook. 
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The  Syriansi  weary  of  the  continnal  wars  made  in  their  country  by  tbc 
princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  for  the  sovereignty,  and  other  calamities,  in 
which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them,  all,  and 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils 
those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some 
had  thoughts  of  Midiuîdates  king  of  Pontus  ;  others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
But,  the  former  was  actually  eneaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the  other 
had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  determined  upon  elect- 
ing Ti^ranes  kins  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He  a^^reed  to  it,  came  to 
Syria,  ana  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen  years.  He 
governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadatcs, 
whom  he  did  not  recall  from  that  office,  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against 
the  Romans.* 

Eusebes,  beins  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Tigranes, 
look  refuge  in  CfiUcia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  conceahnent 
«nd  obscurity. .  As  to  Philp^  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  killed  m  some  action  with  Ti^nes.  Selena,  the  wife 
of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  Cœlosyria,  and 
reigpned  there  many  years  after,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  two  sods  an 
education  worthy  of  their  birth.t  The  eldest  was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
and  the  youngest  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels  beiog 
overmrown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  obstmacy.  It  was 
at  lengtii  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus  used  it  with  so  mad 
rigour,  that  from  beine  the  greatest  and  richest  city  till  then  in  Egypt,  it  was 
amiost  reduced  to  nothing.} 

Lathyrus  did  not  lone  survive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To  compute  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  had  rdgned  thirty-six  years  :  eleven  jointly  with  his 
mother  in  Egvpt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt,  after  his 
mother's  death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  oiûy 
legitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice  :  but  by  the  established 
custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters 
Cleopatra.§ 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  the 
nearest  male  heir  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander  who 
had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set 
Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in  possession  of  it 
when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to  draw 
Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  uni- 
verse, upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  many, 
and  reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of  her  for  a 
wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
nineteen  davs  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder 
and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and  might 
be  said  to  have  grown  into  fashion  ambnj^  princes  and  princesses.il 

Some  time  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bitnynia  died,  having  first  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  became  a  orovince  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year.  The  Koniaos,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  liberty.  Twenty 
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years  had  since  elapsed,  during  which  time  sedition  and  tvranny  had  occa* 
sioned  infinite  calamities.  It  is  said,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled 
there,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  very  much  to  those 
disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were  obli«^d  to  accept  Cy« 
renaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  last  king's  will,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province.* 

SBCTIOll  VII. — POMPBY  DISPOSSESSES  ANTlOCHrS  ASIATICUS  01  THE  KIlfGDOM 
OF  STRIA.      TROUBLES  III  JUDEA  AND  EGYPT. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust  taken 
agrainst  Alexander,  made  Sefena,the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceive  thoughts  of 
pretending  to  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  and 
Sdeucus,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate 
in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs  which  employed  Rome,  at  that  time  en- 
ga^d  in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from 
wbich  she  had  always  opposed  the  kines  who  were  for  joining  tne  forces  of 
E^ypC  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princes  from  obtaining  what  they 
demanded.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicita- 
tions, they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.f 

Tne  eldest,  called  Annochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily.^  He 
experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much 
Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  wlmt  excess  the  avarice  of 
the  magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces  rose;  and  what  horrid  rapine  they 
committed  with  impunity,  and  in  the  sight,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  prstor.in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  beard  that  An- 
tiochus had  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  been 
told,  that  that  prince  had  very  many  rare  and  precious  things  with  him,  he 
judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  begain  by 
senduiE'  Antiochus  some  considerable  presents,  consisting  of  provisions  cm  wine, 
oil,  and  com.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The  hall  was  magnificently 
adorned  ;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  and  deli- 
cate, for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In 
a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  praetoPs  magnificence,  and 
still  better  satisfied  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  him.S 

He  invited  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn  ;  exposed  all  his  riches,  multitudes 
of  silver  vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of 
kings,  and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  large 
vessel  for  wine,  made  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres  took  each  of  these  ves- 
sels into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  praised  and  admired  them  ;  the  king  re- 
joiced that  the  prsetor  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  en- 
tertainment! 
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t  R«ces  Sjnm,  regei  Antiochi  filios  paerot,  icitu  Roma  noper  fnuse,  qui  renerant  noa  propter  Sjri« 
recmm,  nam  id  tine  contcererùa  obtinebeni,  at  a  patre  et  a  majoriba*  acceperaiit  ;  ted  Ngnam  JEmti  ad 
•e  at  Seleaaai  nmtrem  sttaia  pertiaere  aibitrabantar.  Hi.  poitqaam  temponbat  pôpuli  Rooiaai  exchisi.  per 
•eaatnm  afere  qa»  roloeraat  non  potoenint,  in  Sjriam  in  regnam  patrium  profecti  sunt.  A.  U.  S9S1.  Ant. 
J.  C.  W.    Cic.  Orat.  ri.  ta  Ver.  a.  61—67. 

X  Eoram  aller,  qui  Antioehoa  rocatar,  iter  per  Siciliam  facere  roloit. 

I  Itaqoe  itto  (Verre)  pnslore  Teait  SjracoMa.  Hie  Verrei  hnreditatem  sibi  rentaw  aibitralos  est,  qaod 
ia  ejoi  regnom  ac  manui  reaeratis,  qaem  i«te  et  audierat  mnlta  aecom  preclara  habere,  et  mMpicabatar. 
Mittit  bomini  monera  satia  laifa-,  hase  ad  aaam  domeaticum.  rine,  olei,  quod  riaum  erat,  etiam  tritici  qao4 
satis  esset.  Deinde  i  psom  ref  em  ad  caBoam  inritat  Esornat  ample  mag^nificeque  trielininm .  Ezpoait  ea, 
quibas  abaadabat.  plurima  ae  puleherrima  vasa  arfentaa. — Omnibaa  earat  rebus  instnictum  et  paratom  at 
stt  conriTinffi.  CLuid  malta  7  Rex  iU  diacessit,  ut  et  istom  copioae  ornatnm,  at  ae  boaoriAce  aeeeptuoft  ar- 
bitraietor. 

II  Vocat  ad  emaaaft  deiade  ipse  pnetorem.  Ezpoait  anas  copias  omnes  ;  maltma  arseaton,  aen  paoea 
^tian  pocDla  es  aora,  qoa,  at  mos  est  refios,  et  maxima  in  Syria,  gemmis  araat  distiaeta  «larissimis.  Erat 
«tiam  ras  viaanoro  ex  uaa  rcmma  permadi. — Ista  aaamquodqoe  vos  ia  means  sumere,  laodare.  «irafi. 
Hex  fédère  prvtori  popali Itomani  sat»  jueaadtfrn  etpmtam  ilhid  ease  coariTiam. 


^^  flvremv  of  sgypt.    ^ 

FrtMD  chencefotth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoug^hts  than  of  plunderiiig  Ac- 
tfochusy  and  sending  him  away  robbed  of  all  his  rich  effects.  He  sent  to  de> 
sire  that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vessels  he  had  seen  at  his  house, 
mider  pretence  of  showing  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince,  who  did  not 
know  Verres,  complied  without  difficulty  or  suspicion.  The  nrsetorsent  asain, 
to  desire  that  he  would  lend  him  the  vessel  made  of  a  single  precious  slooe, 
that  he  might  consider  it  more  exactly,  as  he  said.  The  Idng  sent  him  that  also.* 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  speak,  had  canried  a 
branch  sconce  with  them  to  Kome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  pre- 
cious stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  workmanship.  With 
this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  dnrine  the 
wars  between  Marius  and  SvUa,  and  was  then  rebuilding.  But  that  edifice 
not  bein|^  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  anyone  to 
have  a  sight  of  it  ;  in  order  that  when  it  should  appear  at  a  proper  time  in  the 
temple  ofJupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  cliarm 
of  novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present  They  therefore  chose  to  carr^ 
it  back  into  Syria,  resolvine  to  send  ambassadors  to  (wer  this  rare  and  mapiîn- 
cent  gift,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should  know  that  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple.t 

•Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  secret  means  ;  for  the  prince  bad 
taken  care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed  :  not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  any 
thing,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it  beiore  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  public 
view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  heg» 
fed  him  to  send  it  to  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promis- 
ing to  let  no  one  else  see  it.  The  young  prince,  with  the  candDur  and  aioi* 
pticity  of  whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  mind  were  united,  was. far 
irom  suspecting  any  bad  design.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  carry  the  soooce 
secretly  to  Verres,  well  covered  from  sight,  which  was  done  accordingly.  As 
soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  prœtor  beheld  it,  he  ened  out. 
"  this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria,  worthy  et 
the  Capitol."  For  it  was  amazinely  splendid,  fi-om  the  quantity  of  fine  jewds 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmanship,  in  whidi  ait 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials  ;  and  at  uie  same  time  of  so  large  a  me*  that 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  u  the  palaces 
of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The  officers  of  Antfochus 
having  given  the  prsetor  fixU  time  to  consider  it,  prepmd  to  cany  it  back,  but 
were  told  by  him,  that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his 
curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiently  gratified.  He  then  bade  them  go  hom^and 
leave  the  sconce  with  htm.    They  accordingly  returned  without  ll^ 

*  Pottea  quftm  inde  ditecnnm  est,  eof  itwe  ett  nihil  altiid,  quod  ipsa  rei  decUimTÎt,  niii  qaeB»dai»dMi 
regem  ex  prortncia  ipoliatoin  evneUmtDmque  dimitteret.  Mittât  w>f«tian  rua  «m,  qoB  Mileb«mBia  •sod  it- 
lam  Tiderat  :  ait  le  wia  celatoribuf  relie  ottendere.  Res,  qui  ittuin  bob  aoieet,  «ine  lula  n^pieioBe,  libeo- 
tinime  dedit  Uitttt  etiaa  truUaa  gemmeem  rogataa  ;  relie  ae  eem  dUtfeatioe  cooMdermf*.  £a  qv^fw 
nittitar. 

t  Nunc,  reliquam,  jodiees.  attendite.-— CendeUbmni  e  ^mmtaclariuiaib  epere  mkabili  paiiBClm,  rtgta 
hi,  euot  dice,  Romam  cam  attuliuent  ot  in  Capitolio  ponerent:  quod  naiidvm  eUan  perT  -       '        ' 

fcoderant.  Deque  ponere,  ncqoe  vulgo  oitendere  ac  prôferra  roloeroDt;  ut«  etmafniacei 
no  tempore  ta  leUa  Jovi»  Opt.  Mas.  |>oneretur,  et  clariut,  cum  pulchritude  ejw  recent  ad  ocnloe  L . 
atque  intev^ra  penreniret.  Statueruat  id  tecum  ia  STriiim  reportare,  ut,  cum  audiaaent  aimulaerum  Jovis 
Opt  Max.  dedicatum,  levies  mitterent,  qui  cum  cateria  rebut  illud  qaeqoe  exiauum  alqoe  pekhanuiMi 
donum  ia  Capitolium  affrrrent. 

X  Perreait  ret  ad  btînt  aurei  netcio  quomodo.  Nam  res  id  celatnm  Tolmimt  ;  non  qaa  qaidaoem  ■etv 
eret  aot  empicaretnr.  ted  at  ae  multi  illttd  ante  pcrcipereat  ocalit,  quern  popoloa  Romaiwa.  lele  pa6t  a 
rege,  et  cum  planmtt  reibit  rogat,  uti  ad  ae  mittat  :  capere  te  dicit  iaapiecre.  neqoe  ae  alUa  rideadi  aole»- 
tatam  ette  facturam.  Aatiochua,  qui  aaimo  et  pnerili  eteet  et  regio,  aihil  de  ittiut  improbitate  aaancataa 
ett.  Imperat  auia,  nt  id  in  pnetorium  inrolutnm  quam  occultittime  déferrent.  Ô.ao  potteaqoam  attalenaL 
iBTolucntqoe  rejectit  ceaititnerant,  i*te  damare  cmpit.  dignam  rem  ette  rafae  Syrim.  dipmo  regiona- 
nere,  dignam  capitolio.  Etenim  erat  eo  aplendore.  qni  ex  claritfimit  et  plurimia  remmit,  ette  debebat;  «a 
▼arieute  opetom,  at  art  eertare  riderttar  com  copia  ;  ea  magaitadiae,  at  iatellip  poatet,  nan  ad  homiaMB 
apparatam,  ted  ad  aamlittimi  templi  oraamentum,  ette  factum.  Q,aod  cam  tatit  jam  pertpaziiaa  nderetar. 
tellere  iacipiant  at  refeirent  Itto  mt  te  relie  illud  etiam  ataoe  etiam  eontiderara }  Mqaaqaam  ta  etm  m- 
tiatom.    Jobct  illot  diteeder*.  et  candelabmm  reliaquere .    sic  illi  torn  isaoet  ad  Antioehom  latailautW' 
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The  khiff  "was  not  alaimed  at  fiM,  and  had  no  suspÎGion  :  bat  several  days 
elapsed,  and  the  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  therefore  sent  to 
demand  it  of  the  praetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  next  day  ;  but  it  was  not  re> 
turned.  At  length  he  applied  m  person  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  restore 
h.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very  sconce,  which  Verres  knew  from  the 
prince  himself  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  ^eat  Ju- 
piter, and  the  Roman  people,  ne  eamesdy  entreated  the  prince  to  give  him. 
Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it 
to  Jupiter,  and  the  judement  winch  the  several  nati<ms  that  had  beeo  con- 
cerned in  the  workmandiip  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  designed,  would 
pass  upon  such  an  action  ;  the  prstor  began  to  threaten  him  in  2ie  snarpest 
terms  :  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  no  more  effect  than  his  en» 
treaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province  before  night  ;  and  dleged 
for  his  reason,  that  he  had  receive  advice  6om  good  authority,  that  pirates 
of  Syria  were  about  to  land  in  Sicily.* 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place,  and,  with  tears  in  hb 
esres,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans, 
calline  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from  him  a  sconce 
of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple,  of  his  alliance  and  amity 
wHii  the  Roman  people  :  that  he  was  not  concerned,  and  did  not  complain, 
for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Verres  bad  got  from  him  ;  but 
to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  af- 
front that  made  him  inconsolable.  That  though  by  his  own  and  the  inten- 
tion of  his  brodier,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  however, 
he  oflfered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  tnat  god,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  heard  him,  and  espied  Jupiter  to  witness 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions.! 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  having  returned  into  Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the 
throne  ;  he  reiened  over  part  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  four  years.  Pom- 
pey  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  during  the  war  ag^ûnst  Mithridates,  and  re- 
duced Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive^  and  how  odious  should  the 
Roman  name  be  to  them,  when  they  heard,  that  m  a  Roman  province,  a  king 
had  been  so  grossW  injured  by  the  prœtor  himself,  a  guest  plundered,  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Koman  people  driven  away  with  the  highest  indignity  and 
violence  !  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  m  tnis  place,  was  not 
peculiar  to  him  ;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost  all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome 
mto  provinces  ;  a  crime  which  the  senate  and  people  seemed  to  approve,  and 
of  which  they  made  themselves  equally  guilty,  by  their  weak  and  abject  con- 
nivance. **  We  have  seen  for  several  years,"  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another 
of  his  orations  against  Verres,  ^  and  have  suffered  in  silence,  the  wealth  of 
all  nations  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  Athens, 
Pergamus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chio,  Samos,  in  fine,  all  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece, 

•  ReK  primo  nihil  mebiere,  nihil  nnpicsri.  Diet  iinos,  alter,  pluresj  non  refcrri.  Turn  mittitrcx  ma  i«- 
tim,  n  tibi  viëeatur,  ut  reddat-  Jubet  iste  poBterius  ad  te  reTerti.  Mtrum  illi  rideri.  Mittit  iterum  :  non 
ndditiir.  Ipse  hontinem  appellat  :  rogat  ut  reddat  0$  hominit  intipnemqoe  impadeotiani  eogootcite. 
«iiod  feirat,qi]Odqae  ex  ipw  rare  aadiuet,  inCapitolio  eaee  poncndam  ;  qood  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  ijuod  populo 
RocB.  lerrari  rideret,  id  tibi  at  donaret,  rorare  et  Tehenienter  patera  ecepiU  Cum  ille  se  relifione  Jovis 
Capitolini  at  hominuin  existimatione  impeairi  diceret,  qood  multai  oatioaet  tettei  etseot  illios  operii  ae 
mokenê  :  iate  homini  minari  acerrime  c«pit.  Ubi  videt  eum  nihilo  magis  miiiii  quam  pnecibus  permoveri, 
r»p«iite  hominem  de  provinoia  jubet  ante  noctem  discedere.  Ait  se  comperisse,  ex  ejut  regno  piratas  in 
SieiJiani  esse  rcnturos. 

t  h€%  maximo  conrentu  S jraeusis,  in  foro.  6eoSt  deot  hominesque  eontestans,  clamare  coapit,  caiMala- 
bran  faetam  a  gemmis,  quod  in  Capitolium  missurus  asset,  Quod  in  tanplo  darissimo,  popido  Rom.  moan* 
iDantaM  warn  societatis  amieitissouc  esse  Toluisset,  id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abttolisse.  D«  eatteris'operibus  ex 
anc  et  gammis,  qnss  sua  penes  ilium  assent,  se  non  laborare  :  hoc  sibi  eripi  cniserum  esse  et  iodig num.  Id 
•tsi  aatta  jam,  mante  et  cogitatione  sac  firatrisque  soi,  conseeratum  asset  :  tamen  turn  se  in  illo  eonTontii 
ciTÎ^  RMBanoram  dant,  donara,  dicare,  eontecrare,  Joti  Opt.  Max.  testemque  ipsnm  Jovtn  foss  rohiiH 
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Sicily,  are  now  enclosed  in  some  of  the  countrjHiouses  of  thoie  rich  and  on* 
just  men  of  rapine,  while  a  general  want  of  money  is  experienced  in  aU  otber 
places.  And  we  have  just  reason  to  condemn  ourselves,  for  conniving  ia  all 
these  crying  and  terrible  disorders,  as  those  who  commit,  take  no  manner  of 
pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and  depredations  from  the  eyes 
and  knowledge  of  the  public."* 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned  its 
ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  in  this  man- 
ner ttie  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  causes  aod 
effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that  expression, 
to  study  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who  govern,  is  a  mach 
more  important  part  of  history,  than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges,  batdes, 
and  conquests  ;  to  which,  however,  we  mnst  return.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jamueus  in  Judea,  had  always  been  involved  Id 
troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees, 
continually  opposed  to  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  governed  by  them.  His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  disorders.  Alex- 
andra, his  wife,  was  appointed  supreme  administratrix  of  the  natic»,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind's  last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  acknow- 
ledged high-pnest  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  persecuting  diose 
who  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That  princess,  at  her  deadi, 
appointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir,  but  Aristobulus,  nis  younger  brother,  had 
the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  place.f 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  In 
^Syp^  tM  Alexandrians,  weary  of  Uieir  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and 
expelled  him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathy- 
nis,  who  never  had  a  legHimate  son.  He  was  sumamed  Auletes,  that  is  to 
say,  "  the  player  upon  the  flute,''  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon 
playing  well  on  that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public 
games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who 
was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  him.  Pompey  would  not 
interfere  in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That 
prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  fiavourable  conjuncture  :}  hot  none 
offered,  and  he  die^  there  some  time  after. 

Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  the  Roman  igfeoicAt 
his  heirs.  The  succession  was  important,  and  included  all  the  dominions 
which  Alexander  had  possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right, 
of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the 
testator  had  been  sovereign,  ana  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  tM  senators  did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  had 
verv  lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  left  them  by  the 
will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  which  had  been  also  given 
them  by  that  of  Apion  ;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries  into  Roman 
provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  aonation,  that  their  facility  m  accumulating  pro- 
vinces might  give  too  great  umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a  design  formed 
to  engross  in  the  same  manner  all  otner  states.     They  believed  besides,  that 

*  Patimur  multot  jam  aonoi  et  tilemut,  cum  Tideamm  ad  paucot  hominei  omnes  omnium  nationom  i^v- 
Diaa  penreniste.  Q,uod  eo  magti  ferre  vqoo  animo  at^oe  concedere  rfdemor,  quia  nemo  iitoram  disMBS- 
latf  nemo  laborat,  at  obicura  tua  cupidttas  esie  videatnr. — Ubi  pecunia*  ezterarum  natiooum  e«e  aitohn- 
mioi,  qujbat  ouae  omnea  egent,  cum  Athenas,  Perfamum,  Cvaicom,  Miietum,  Chtum.  Samam  totua,  i*- 
nique  Asian,  Achalam,  Orcciam,  Siciliam.  jam  io  paucts  rillit,  ioelotaaetM  Tideatit.— Cic  in  ver.  dt  4* 
«uppl.  n.  135,  136. 

\  A.  M.  S93S.    A«t  J.  C.  79.  et  A.  M.  3934.    Ant.  J.  C.  70.    Jowph.  Antiq.  liu.  e.  95. 34.  et  de  B«n. 
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this'enterprise  mi^ht  involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would  embarrass 
them  very  much,  while  they  were  eng^afed  with  Mithridates.  So  that  they 
contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  causing^  all  the  effects,  which  Alex- 
ander had  at  his  death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  rest  of  his  estates.  Thb  proceedins[  sufficiently  implied,  that  they  dir 
not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain.* 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  w/  , 
a  very  slng:ular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  all  other  history^  whicly  - 
doubtedly  does  epreat  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was  established.  -  le 
usual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a  state,  are  war  and  conques^  m 
with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are  tnose  methods  attend/  ind 
how  much  devastation  and  blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  if  irce 
of  arms  ?  In  this, liowever,  there  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  ai/  4her 
tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate/  increase  ot  fgower, 
the  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  nothing  of  vio- 
lence to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the  name  nor  appear- 
ance of  being  s#,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account.  I  mean  seduc- 
tion :  when,  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  mean  arts,  inairect  means,  se- 
cret collusions,  and  great  donations  of  money,  are  employed  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
events  are  influenced,  in  which  die  principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do^ 
not  seem  to  have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  vbible 
trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  princes,  who,  far  from  making  any  scruple 
of  it,  imagined  it  to  be  their  |;lory. 

Attalus,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that  republic,  dun- 
ing  the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the 
Romans,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  re- 
nounced it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not 
accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do 
so.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  solicitous,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, with  Nicomedes  kine  of  Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander  king  of  £gypt- 

What  motives,  then,  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  First, 
gratitude  :  the  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Nicomedes  bad  been  defended  by  them  arainst  Mithridates  :  and  next, 
love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them, 
and  the  idea  tney  had  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman 
power.  They  died  without  children,  or  lawful  successors  ;  for  bastards  were 
not  looked  upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  futtire  divisions  and 
civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  kins,  dreadful  examples  of  which 
were  presented  to  them  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tney  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  pirince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  one  of  three  thin^  to 
choose  ;  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom ;  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  a  republican 
government  ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite, and  continue  with  heat  and  fury  ;  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  subjects 
induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  was  impracticable.  There  are  many 
nations,  whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit 
their  being  formed  into  republics.    They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform 
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equalky,  that  dependence  upon  mute  laws,  wkicb  ha^e  not  weight  enoogh  to 
enforce  obedience  to  them.  They  are  made  for  a  monarchy,  and  every  other 
kind  ùf  government  is  incompatibie  with  the  natural  frame  of  tbw  minds. 
Cvrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in  the  present  question,  b  a  proof  of  this  ;  and 
all  ages  supplv  us  with  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisdy  than  to  leave 
hb  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by- 
all  nations,  and  tlierefore  capable  of  defending  uiem  from  the  unjust  and  vio- 
lent attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  dvil  divbions  and  bloody  dis- 
cords did  be  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary  disposition  P  This  ap- 
pears from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans,  with  ^  noble  disinter- 
estedness, having  refused  the  gift  which  the  kinj^  had  made  them  at  his  death, 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  inclination,  gave  itself 
up  to  cabais  and  intrigues.  Tom  by  a  thousand  factions,  furious  to  madaes 
a^inst  each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  die 
midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered  many  years  the  moat  iocredibie 
calamities  ;  the  only  remedy  of  i^ich  was  to  pray,  and  in  some  nmnner  to 
force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  government  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  thb,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and  that 
advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must  necessarfly  have  nappened  sooner 
or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  opposing  the  Romans  ? 
Could  it  be  expected^  that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  family  was  ex- 
tinct, could  support  Itself,  and  its  independence,  long  against  them  ?  There 
was  an  inevitable  necessity  for  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  pei^le  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  it  was  highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  lighten  tne  yoke  by  a 
vohmtary  subiection.  For  they  made  a  great  difference  between  toe  people 
who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protectors,  and  those  who  only 
Shielded  to  them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and  bemg  re- 
duced by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  coil<queror.  We  have  seen 
with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  persons  of  the  na- 
tion^ and  after  them  the  Achsans,  were  treated,  especially  during  the  first  years 
of  tneir  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and,  generaUy  spealung, 
of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarcely 
could  its  weight  be  percdved  by  those  who  sustained  it.  The  subjecdon  of  Greece 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a 
means  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  private 
persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their 
ancient  laws,  nad  always  their  own  magistrates,  and  wanted  verylitde  of  en- 
joying entire  libc^.  They  were  by  tnat  means  secure^  from  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  misfortunes  of  a  war  with  thehr  neighbours,  wluch  had  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  their  ances- 
tors. So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselves 
from  these  inconveniences,  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  b  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very  much  from  the  avarice  of 
governors.  But  these  were  only  transient  evils,  to  which  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress,  and  which,  after  all, 
were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians, 
Thebans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  against  each  other^  were  attended  ;  and  still 
less  to  the  violences  and  rava^  occasioned  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  bar* 
barous  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  in  many  cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leaving  their  dominions 
to  the  Romans  after  their  death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  against 
that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  to  prevent 
its  taking  effect 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  thb  place,  nor  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  all  things.    I  have  sufiideiitly  observed  the  views  of  interest 
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and  polîdca]  motives  of  their  actions.  I  only  say.  that  Ae  Roman  govern- 
ment, especially  with  regard  to  those  who  submitted  voluntarily  to  them,  was 
g«nt]e,  humane,  equitabte.  advantageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their 
peace  and  tranqnulity.  There  were  indeed  private  oppressop,  who  made  the 
Roman  people  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
see  an  example  :  but  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
zealous  for  the  public  cood.  who  rose  up  against  those  violences,  and  dedarea 
loudly  for  justice.  This  happened  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  wtiich  it  is  now 
ttme  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  agamst  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He 
cauBRBd  Ptolemy,  Kijig  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  be  desired  in 
his  name  to  send  lum  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  That  prince,  who  was  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  ^nt  hiro  only  two  talents.  The  pirates 
chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ransom,  than  to  take  so  small  a  sum.* 

His  thoughts  were  bent  on  beins;  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  had  found  means  to  ^  himself  electa  tribune  of  the  people  ;  an  impor- 
tant office,  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  enemy.  He  pi^ended  that  that  prince  had  no  ri^ht  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  which  had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of 
Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined  in  consequence,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to 
the  Komans  in  virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an 
order  of  the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and 
to  confiscate  all  nis  effects.  To  put»  unjust  a  desip  in  execution,  be  had 
sufficient  influence  and  address  to  hâve  the  justest  of  the  Romans  elected,  I 
mean  Cato,  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  under  the  pretext  of  an  hon- 
ourable commission,  that  he  might  not  find  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and 
criminal  designs  he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who  well  deserved  that  affront,  says  a 
historian^  for  nis  many  kreffulanties  ;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sufficiently  author- 
ized seizing  all  his  fortunes.! 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably,  and 
promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the  high-priesthood  of  the  fera- 
pie  of  Venus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable 
for  his  honotoable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was  not, 
however,  m  a  condition  to  defend  hmiself  against  the  powoiHif  the  Romans  ; 
but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn  a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private 
person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he  embarked 
with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  desien  was  to  have  noles  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  nim,  and  all  his  riches.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  nis  purpose,  though  he  persisted  constantly 
in  the  resolution  of  dvmg  himself,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  include  his  inno- 
cent and  well-bc^vecl  treasures  in  his  ruin  ;  and  thereby  showed,  that  he  loved 
them  better  than  he  did  himself,  by  the  title  of  kkig  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact  the 
mean  slave  of  his  money.!  He  returned  to  the  shore,  and  replaced  his  gold 
in  Us  magazines,  after  which  he  poisoned  himself^  and  left  the  whole  to  his 
enemies.  Cato  carried  those  treasures  the  following  veàr  to  Rome.  The 
sum  was  so  large,  tiiat  in  the  greatest  trimnphs  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely 
ever  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasurv.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly  seven  ~ 
tiiousand  talents.     Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and  moveables 

•  A.  H.  394&    Ant.  J.  C.  58.    Strab.  L  it.  p.  084. 

t  P.  Clodios  ia  MMta  sub  hoaonficentintmo  titulo  M.  Catonem  a  rep.  relegavit.  Qaippe  legmen  tolit, 
at  i>  (Caloy-Hnitteïetur  in  imiilam  Cir^nm,  ad  tpoUaiidiiiii  rapio  Ptolcnmom,  omnltjut  Bonim  ritiia  «am 
omiUnaeUaai  maritum.— Veil.  Pataic  f.  ii.  c.  46. 

t  Pioeol  dubio  hie  bob  poMedit  diritiM,  ied  a  diTitlU  pofsasim  est  :  titulo  rex  iosal»;,  anioo  peeuoi» 
aaiienbile  aancipiuin. 
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to  be  sold  publicly  ;  reserving;  only  to  himself  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoics,  the  opinions  of  the  sect  he  followed.*^ 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show  themselves,  not  such 
as  they  had  been  in  the  glorious  ag«s  of  the  republic,  actuated  by  a  noble  con- 
tempt for  riches,  and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become,  after  gold 
and  silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  eenerab.  Never 
was  any  thing;  more  capable  of  disg;racing  and  reproaching  the  Romans  than 
this  last  action.  '^  The  Roman  people,"  says  Cicero,  ^*  instead  of  making  it 
tibeir  honour,  and  almost  their  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish  the  kings,  tfiôr 
enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  then*  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  dieir 
ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  lepublic,  who  nad  never  done  them 
any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  cenerals  had  ever  the 
least  comnlaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left  him  by  nis  ancestors  in  tna- 
quillity,  plundered  on  a  sudden  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  sold 
at  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same  Roman  people.  This,'' 
continues  Cicero.  ^  shows  other  kmgs,  up<m  what  they  are  to  rely  for  Una 
security  ;  from  tnis  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  among  us,  there  needs  only 
the  secret  intrigue  of  some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  tfaroDe^ 
and  of  plundering  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  fortunes."! 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  most  just  and  upright  man 
of  those  times,  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  mjiistioe. 
Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct, 
openly  shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  which  I  have  now  cited,  but 
in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of  ezcuMng  him,  how  much  be 
had  dishonoured  himself  by  that  action. 

Durinff  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt^  and  brother 
to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the 
history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular  attention. 

*  Plot  ill  Cato.  p.  T76. 
t  IHolcmaiit,  rax.  ti  Dondam  Mciat  at  ooa  hoitis»  pacatut,  qaietut,  fratot  imperio  popidi  Roa.  legao  pft- 
terao  alqae  avito  reg^ali  otio  perfroebatitf.  D«  hoc  mhU  cofitaote,  nihil  «otpicante.  est  rof^atuia.  at  *titu 
•OB  purpwra  at  teaptro  et  ill»  iatif  aibin  re; iii,  praooni  publico  labiiceretiir,  et  imperaate  popolo  Rob. 
«n  etiaiDTÎctit  bello  refibu  re^a  redden  coosutTit,  rax  anicoa,  Dolla  iDJurta  conuneiiiorata,  aoJIii  fcp*- 
tttlt  nbw,  cttin  boaui  omnibut  publicarator.— Cypriut  miwr,  qui  temper  «ocius,  wmper  amicm,  firit;  deqo» 
BoUa  oaquaai  raipieio  diirior  aut  ad  aeaatmi,  ant  ad  imperatorat  ooetroi  allata  ett  :  vivot  (at  aiaat)  est  et 
Ttdeu,  COB  victn  et  vettita  iao,  pablieattu.    En  cur  cateri  reres  ttabilem  ecw  wtum  fertaaam  «iMlre 


,  publieatos.    En  cur  catari  itgt*  ttabilem  ecte  tnaai  fertaaain 

enm  hoe  illot  fuaetti  aani  perdito  excmplo  videaat,  per  tribuoum  aliqoem  te  fortmnt  spottar  (pent)  «t 
reicDO  omai  nadari.— ^ie.  Orat.  pro  Sex.  n.  57. 
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PLAN. 

THE-  tw«Btieth  book  is  AiTidsd  iato  three  Articles,  which  •»  »11  abridgments  -,  the  first,  of  the  histoir  of 

the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Aristobolus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great  ;  the  second,  of  the  history  of  the  Par- 

thiaiM,  from  th«  establishment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crasms  ;  the  Ikird,  of  the  historr  of  the  kinrt 

of  CappadoctA,  to  the  aaaexiog  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 

ARTICLE  I. 

ABRIDOMElfT   OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARI8TOBULV8  TiX  HEROD 

THE  IOI7M£AN. 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  I  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was 
most  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains 
of  that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian  Josephus. 
will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed 
in  it  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I  have  used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the 
same  purpose. 

SECTIOE  I. — ^REION  OF  ARISTOBVLUS  I.  WHICH  LASTED  TWO  YEARS. 

Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  ^ye  sons  at  bis 
death.  The  first  was  Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander 
Jannsus,  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.    The  fifth  was  called  Absalom.* 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  hirh-priesthood  and 
temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed 
thae  diadem  and  title  of  kinj^,  which  none  of  those  who  had  governed  Judea 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  done,  besides  himself.  The  conjuncture 
seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were 
alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles 
and  civil  wars^  insecure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves  long 
m  the  j[>o8session  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were  strondy  inclined  to 
audionze  the  dismembering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings, 
m  order  to  weaken  tfaem  in  comparison  with  themselves.  Besides,  it  was  na- 
tural for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acquisitions  made 
by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  assured  and  uninterrupted  establishment 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  among 
its  neighbours. 

The  mother  of  Aristobnliis,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Hyrcanus,  pretended  to 
the  government  ;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison, 
where  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death.  As  he  was  very  partial  to  Antigonus, 
the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  he  at  first  gave  him  a  share  in  the  government  ;  but 

*  A.  M.  3898.    Ast.  J.  C.  106.    Joseph.  Aiitiq.  xi».  19,  ftc.  là.  é«  Be).  Jod.  1. 9. 
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shorty  after,  upon  a  false  accusation,  put  him  to  death.  He  confined  the  other 
three  m  prison  during  his  life. 

When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  authority  his  fether 
had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Ituraeans,  and  after  having  sob- 
jected  the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  H}t- 
canus  had  the  Idumeans  some  years  before.  He  gave  them  the  alternative, 
either  to  be  circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  Co  quit  their  coun- 
try, and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.  They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  with 
What  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  both  in  re- 
ligious and  political  affairs.  This  practice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  wi^ 
the  Asmonœans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at  that 
time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.  Ituraea,  inhabited  by  the  peopie 
in  question,  was  a  part  of  Cœlosyria,on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel,  be^ 
tween  the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damascus.* 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Ituraea  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonuss  to  pot  an  end  to 
the  war  he  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  party,  who  envied  Antigonus  the 
king's  favour,  took  advantage  of  this  illness,  to  alienate  the  kine  from  him  by 
Êdse  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  after 
the  successes  by  which  he  had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of 
triumph.  "Hiey  were  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  He  vent 
directly  to  the  temple  with  his  |uards,  completely  armed  as  he  had  entered 
the  city,  without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  hb  equipace.  This 
was  made  a  crime  with  the  king  ;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  nim;  sent 
him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possibk?  ;  conceiv- 
ing that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design  ;  and  in  that 
case,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobu- 
lus was  gained  by  the  queen  and  her  partisans,  and  told  him  the  order  quite 
differently,  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  be  was.  An- 
tigonus went  directly  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  the  guards,  who  saw  him  come  in 
arms,  obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  vkkntly  affected 
with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death.  Tormented  with  remoTKof  conscfeooe 
for  this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  and  expired  at 
last  in  the  greatest  grief  and  despair. 

SECTION    II.*^REION  OF  ALEXANBBR  JANNJEUS,  WHICH   CGNTimTSD   TWENTT- 

SEVEN  YEARS. 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus.  immediately  after  his  death,  took  the  three 
princes  out  of  the  prison,  in  which  they  had  been  confined  by  her  hosband. 
Alexander  Jannœus,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  crowned.  He  put  hb  next 
brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown-f  As 
for  the  third,  named  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  aod  who 
had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted 
him  his  favour,  and  protected  him  during  his  whole  life.|  No  more  is  sard 
of  him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  youngest  son  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against  the  Romans  at  the  sies« 
of  Jerusalem,  in  wnich  he  was  made  prisoner  Ibrty-Cwo  years  after,  w^n  toe 
temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

While  all  this  |)assed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypus  reigned  at 
Antk)ch,  and  Antiochus  of  Cysicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon 
each  other,  although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  the  yoong- 
est  of  her  sons,  rdgned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  Lathynis,  the  eldest,  in  Cypras, 
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Atoxander  Jannaeut,  some  tune  after  he  returned  to  Jérusalem,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  throne,  had  set  a  good  army  on  foot,  which  passed  the 
Jordan^  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  having 
made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very  strong  places,  sit- 
uated also  on  the  other  side  of  ue  Jordan^  But  not  being  sufficiently  upon 
his  guard  in  his  return,  he  was  beaten  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand 
men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  and  his  own  baggafl;e.  He  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  diame  with  which 
h  was  attended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  see  that  many  people,  in- 
stead <^  lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  m  it  ;  for,,  from  the 
quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees,  they  had  eJways  been  the  enemies  of 
lus  house,  and  especially  of  thb  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost 
all  the  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed 
them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions,  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seize  Raphia  and  An 
tiiedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of  Oaza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  of 
Lathynis.  These  two  posts^  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  were  kept 
in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed  when  he  attacked  them. 
He  had  never  foripven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  for  calling  in  Lathynis  aeainst 
fafan»  and  giviitf  him  troops,  which  had'  contributed  to  gaining  die  fatal  battle 
of  Jordan  ;  andne  eamesUy  sought  all  occasions  to  avenge  hunself  upon  them.* 

As  soon  as  his  afiairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  array  to  be 
si^ge  their  city,  ApoUodonis,  the  governor  of  iL  defended  the  place  a  whoh^ 
year  with  a  valour  and  prudence  that  ac<|uired  nim  great  reputation.!  His 
own  brother  Lysimachus  could  not  see  his  glory  without  envy,  and  that  base 
passion  induced  him  to  assassinate  the  governor.  That  wretch  aAerwards  asso- 
dated  with  some  others  as  bad  as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alex- 
ander. Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought  by  his  behaviour,  and  the  orders 
he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill,  plunder  and  de- 
stroy ;  ana  immediately  edl  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was  exercised 
rD  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear.  For 
inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in  despair,  and  killed 
almost  an  eonal  number  of  bis  people.  But,  at  length,  he  satiated  his  brutal 
revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient  and  famous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.    This  war  employed  him  a  year.t 

Some  time  after,  the  people  affixmted  him  in  the  most  heinous  manner.§  At 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  while  he  was  in  the  temple  oflering  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice, in  quality  of  high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  they  threw 
lemons  at  his  head,  caUmg  him  a  thousand  mjurious  names,  and  among  the 
rest,  giving  him  that  of  slave  ;  a  reproach  which  sufficiently  arpied  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  an  effect 
of  what  Eleazer  had  presumed  to  advance,  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had 
been  a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  attacked  those  insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  niards,  and 
killed  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  disafiected  toward  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  pefKin  any  longer  to 
thnn.  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to  come  from 
Piridia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  who 
attended  him  every  wheie. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which  had  arisen  apinst  him  a  litde  ap- 
peased by  the  terror  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms 
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against  the  enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  advantages  over  thesh 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  wherein  he  lost  great  nart  of  his  army,  and  escaped 
himself  with  great  difficulty.*  At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jf^ws,  inceùed 
at  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves,  that 
they  should  hnd  him  so  much  weakened  and  dejected  by  his  loss,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction,  which  they  had  so  long 
desired.  Alexander,  who  wanted  neither  application  nor  valour,  and  who  be- 
sides,  had  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  found  means  to  oppose  them. 
A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years, 
and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebels  were  defeated 
upon  many  occasions.! 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  had  shut  themselves 
up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jenisalem,  and  caused  them  all  to  be 
crucified  in  one  day,;  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces. 
During  this  cruel  execution,  the  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a 
place  nrom  whence  they  saw  all  that  passed  ;  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and 
them  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratification  !  This 
civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted,  cost  the  lives  of  more  tban  fifiy 
thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.^ 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  o|her  forëgn  ex- 
peditions with  very  great  success.  Upon  his'  return  to  Jerusalem,  be  aban- 
doned himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  quartan 
ague  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-aeven^ 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  ;  but  he  decreed  by  his  will, 
that  Alexandra,  his  wife, should  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose 
which  of  her  sons  die  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

SECTION  III.— REIOV  OF   ALEXANDRA,  THE  WIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  JANNCUS^ 
WHICH  CONTINUED  NINE  YEARS. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  submitted  herself  and' 
her  children  to  the  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them,  that  in  doiog 
so,  she  only  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband.|| 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that,  forgetting  theft-  hatred  ior 
the  dead,  though  they  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed 
it  on  a  sudden  into  a  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  and  instead  of  the 
invectives  and  reproaches  they  had  always  abundantly  vented  aspinst  him, 
nothing  was  heard  but  praises  and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immo- 
derate^  the  great  actions  of  Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  ag- 
ffrandixed,  and  its  power,  honour,  and  credit  much  augmented.  By  this  means, 
they  brought  over  the  people  so  effectually,  whom  till  then  they  had  always 
irritated  against  him,  that  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  that  of  aiiy  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  Alexandra,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the 
nadon.  We  see  firom  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees,  stood  with  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
made  all  failinj;s,  and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  efiectually  as  if  they  had  never 
been  ;  which  is  very  common  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she  caused  her  eldest  son 
Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as  high-priest  ;  he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age. 
According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  administration  of  all  important  afTairs 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by  which 
John  Hyrcanus,  fother  of  the  two  last  kings,  had  abolished  all  their  traditional 
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constitutions,  which  were  afterwards  more  generally  received  than  ever.  They 
persecuted  with  great  cruelty  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves  their  ene- 


and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is  attended.  She  was  afraid  of  kind- 
ling a  new  one.  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  believed  it 
necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  bv  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head^  may  contribute  very  much  to  our  having 
a  right  sense  of  the  state.of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  governed  it. 

The  Pharisees  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  those  who  had 
opposed  them  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable  for  all  the 
cruelties  and  faults  with  which  they  thou|;ht  proper  to  blacken  his  memory. 
They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and  invented  every  day 
sew  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy  those  who  gave  them  most  umbrage 
among  such  as  still  survived.* 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end  to  these  persécu- 
tions, and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assemmed  at  last,  and  came  in  a 
body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  at  their  hoad. 
Thejr  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king  ;  their  fide* 
lity  and  attachment  io  him  m  all  his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  been  involved  during  the  troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present, 
under  her  government,  that  every  thme  they  had  done  for  him,  should  be  made 
criminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their 
enenues,  solely  for  diehr  adherance  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  implored 
her  eidier  to  put  a  stoç  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  power, 
to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere  :  at 
leaait  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might 
find  some  security  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  condition 
in  which  she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired  ;  for  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by 
engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dan- 
gerous is  it  to  invest  such  people  with  too  much  authority  !  They  exclaimed, 
ttiat  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  coarse  of  justice,  to  suspend  the  mqui- 
ries  after  the  culpable  ;  that  sucl^a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  ought 
to  suffer;  and  Ûk9X  therefore  they  would  never  assent  to  it  On  the  other  side, 
the  queen  believed,  that  she  ought  not  to  give  her  consent^  that  the  real  and 
fiiithful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a  manner  ; 
because  she  wodd  Uien  lie  at  die  mercy  of  a  turbulent  faction  without  any 
support,  and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved,  there- 
fore, upon  the  thhrd  point  they  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into 
the  places  where  she  had  garrisons.  Sne  found  two  advantages  in  that  con- 
duct ;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies  dared  not  to  attack  them  in  those  for- 
tiesms,  where  tlfiey  would  have  their  arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  second, 
Ûkat  they  would  always  ^  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon 
occaskm,  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  the  queen  fell  sick  of  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  which 
brought  her  to  the  point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youngest  son, 
saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  design  of  seizing 
the  crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one 
domestic,  and  went  to  the  places  in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given 
than,  the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was  received 
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io  them  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  days  time  twenty-two  of  those  towns 
and  castles  declared  for  him,  which  put  him  in  possession  of  almost  all  the 
Ibrces  of  the  state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  entirely  inclined 
to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Phanaees,  who 
liad'g:ovemed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupporta- 
ble to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow 
tiie  standard  of  Aristobulus  ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who 
had  been  broug;ht  up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect  ;  besides 
which,  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  de^ 
sign ,  fur  he  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  applicatioo»  and  of 
a  very  mean  renins.* 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  party  of  Aristoholus  augmented  conside- 
rably, they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  to  represent  to  the  dying  queen 
what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered. 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such  aflhirs,  and 
that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  She,  however,  appointed  ilyr- 
canus  her  heir,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Phan- 
aees used  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quit- 
ted Jerusalem,  they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  casde  of  Baris,t  as  hostages  against  himself.  Bat 
seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same. 
A  batde  near  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most 
part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  iiis  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris  :  his  partizans  took  re^ 
in  the  temple.  Some  time  after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyr- 
I  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 


SECTION  IV.— RBION  OP  ARISTOBULUS  n.  WHtCH  CONTIFUED  SIX  YEARS. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have  the  crown 
and  high-priesthood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to  him,  and  con- 
tant himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  not  difficuh  to  reconcile  iùm  to  tbJs  ; 
for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things,  and  quitted  the  government  after 
having  possessed  it  three  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with 
his  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  Jannœus.| 

The  troubles  of  the  state,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herodj  gave  birth,  were  not  so  soon 
appeased.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumaean,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as 
were  all  the  Idumœans,  from  the  period  Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to  em- 
brace Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jan- 
aeus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  the 
ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son.  with  the  hope  of  raising  himself 
by  his  favour,  when  he  shonld  succeed  to  tne  crown.  But  when  be  saw  all  his 
neasures  broken  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  coronation  of  Aristo- 
bulus, from  whom  he'had  notiiing  to  expect,  he  employed  hb  whole  address 
and  apnlication  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne.o 

The  latter,  by  hb  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petvea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  After  various  events,  which  I  nass 
over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who,  on  hb  return  from 
his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  had  arrived  in  Syria.  He  there  took  cog- 
natanceof  the  compétition  between  Hyrcanns  and  Aristobulus,  who  repairw 

*  A.  M.  3S94.    Ant.  J.  C.  10. 
t  Buk  fcu  a  ''•âtle  tittntod  upoo  »  high  rock,  without  tha  worki  of  ttw  tMnpIe,  'whtcfa  wtre  «p«b  tbt 
lune  rock.  t  A.  M.  S«35.    Ant  J.  C.  S9.    Joseph.  Aotiq.  xW.  S.  et  De  BeiU  J«d.  t^^ 
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âiîther  according  to  his  orders.  A  great  number  of  Jews  went  thkher  also  to 
demand  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  They  represented,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings  ;  that 
they  ha|d  long  bc^n  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high-priest,  who,  witlK>ut  any 
other  title,  administered  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  tnins- 
mitted  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers  :  that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed 
of  the  sacerdotal  line  ;  but  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  government 
for  a  new  one,  which  would  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied.* 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of  his 
birthright,  by  usurping  every  thine,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for 
his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plun- 
dering his  neighbours  bv  land.  And,  to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him, 
he  produced  almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principals  of  the  nation,  whom  An- 
tipater  had  brought  expressly  to  support,  by  their  testimony,  what  that  prince 
had  to  say  against  his  orother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only  for  his 
incapad^  ;  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of 
the  public  affairs  ;  that  the  people  despised  him  ;  and  that  he«  Aristobulus, 
had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  irtto  his  own  hands,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other 
title  than  his  Either  Alexander  had  done  before  him.  And  in  pr(K)f  of  what 
he  advanced,  he  produced  a  great  number  of  the  young  nobilityof  the  country, 
who  appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their  superb  ha- 
bits,  haughty  manners,  and  proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus  was  vio- 
lent and  unjust,  but  would  not,  however,  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest 
Aristobuhis,  out  of  resentment^  should  oppose  his  designs  against  Arabia, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart  ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the  two  brothers  respect- 
fiilly.  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and  his  Arabi- 
ans, lie  should  pass  through  Judea,  and  that  he  would  then  regulate  their  a^ 
fiJr.  and  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  all  things. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  sentiments,  set  out  suddenly 
from  Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least  instance  of  respect,  returned 
nto  Judea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  far  a  vigorous  defence.  By  this 
conduct  he  made  Pompey  4iis  mortal  enemy. 

Pompev  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for  the  Arabian  war. 
Aietas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms  ;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his 
door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petra 
his  capital,  which  he  took.  Aretas  was  taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kept 
him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he  was  released  upon  accepting  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  the  victor,  who  soon  after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  the  proceedings  of  Aristobulus  in  Judea. 
He  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the  castle 
of  Alexandrion,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
country.  The  place  was  extremely  strong,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who 
had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  order  him  to  come  down  to  him. 
Aristobuliis  was  not  much  incHneid  to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
opmion  of  those  about  him,  who,  apprehending  a  war  with  the  Romans,  ad- 
vised him  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  his 
difference  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the  same 
two  or  three  times,  in  hopes,  by  that  complacency,  to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and 
induce  him  to  decide  in  nb  favour.  But  for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omit 
to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strcmg  places,  and  to  make  all  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompev  should  decree  against  him.  Pom- 
pey, who  had  advice  of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged 
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Imii  to  put  them  aB  iuto  bis  handi,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him 
sign  oraers  for  that  purpose  to  all  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristoboltts,  incensecl  at  the  violence  which  had  been  done  him,  as  soon  as 
he  was  lelesuedy  made  all  haste  to  Jemialemy  and  prepared  every  thing  for 
war.  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the  diflnnent 
passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey 
would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all  tha  arts  of  complacency  to  in- 
cline him  to  it  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  declare  against  him,  he  observed  a  <firecdy  opposite  conduct. 
Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  difiEerent  stq»  he  took  throughout  this 
a^ir. 

Pompey  followed  him  closely.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped  ni  bis 
wa^  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho  ;  there  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  oi^Hr 
tbndates,  as  we  sbaU  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  toward  Jerusalem.  When  he  approached,  Ans- 
tobobiB,  who  beean  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  "an  entire  sub- 
mission, and  a  great  sum  of  monev  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accefited 
his  offen,  and  sent  Gabinios,  at  tne  head  of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the 
money  ;  but  when  that  officer  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut 
arainst  him,  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  die  top  of 
the  wdls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  agreement  Pompey  themupon, 
not  being  willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with  imponîtv,  ordered  Aris- 
tobulus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him.  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  The  dty  was  extremdy  strong  by  its  sit- 
uation, and  the  works  which  had  been  made  ;  and  had  it  nqt  been  divided 
within  against  itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wished  to  defend  the  |Mace,  especially  when  they 
saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.    But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general    And  as  the  latter  were 
much  the  greater  number,  the  other  partv  retired  to  tfie  mountain  where  the 
temple  stood,  to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  brklges  of  the  ditch  and  valley, 
which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broken  down.  '  Pompey,  to  whom  the  citr  imme^ 
diately  opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.    The  phce  IèM  out 
three  months,  and  would  have  done  so  much  longer,  and  perhaps  compelled 
the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for  tne  superstitious  rigour  with 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.     They  believed,  indeed,  thfsl  they 
might  defend  themselves  when  attacked;  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  tlie 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves.    The  Romans  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  this  inaction.     They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  on  those 
days,  out  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  approaches,  and  filed  their  engines 
without  opposition.     They  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which  , 
so  great  a  part  of  the  wall  fell,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault  ' 
The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  hi  which 
more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  were  killed. 

History  observes,  that  durmg  the  tumult,  cries,  and  disorder  of  thb  slaugh- 
ter, the  priests^  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service,  continued 
it  with  surprismg  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  and 
their  grief  at  seeing  their  friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  th^ 
offered,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their 
duty  ;  happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  to  the  spirit, 
as  the  letter  of  it  I  Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered  the 
**PRJ*>  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  into 
wbicfa,  by  the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permhted  to  enter  once  a  year, 
upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  the 
Jews  moit  against  the  Romans. 
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Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which  consisted  princH 
pally  in  sums  that  had  been  deposited  there  bv  private  families  for  their  bet- 
ter sçcority.  Those  sums  amounted  to  two  tnousand  talents  m  specie,  with- 
out reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and  of 
"infimte  value.  It  was  not^  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the 
Qîpd  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner  j  for,  ac- 
cording to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more 
unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,,  nor  more  opposite  to  the 
institutions  of  their  ancestors.*  Pompey,  in  thb  noble  disinterestdlness,  had 
no  other  motive,  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  pf  all  means  of  attacking 
his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  pagans 
upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  Gem.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew 
nothing  of* . 

It  has  been  observed,  that  till  then,  Pompey  had  been  successfiil  in  all  things, 
but  that  after  this  sacriieeious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  ana 
chat  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECTION  Vw— REIGlf  OP  HTRCANUS  II.  WHICH  COITriiroED  TWENTV-FOUR  TEARS. 

PoMPET.  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  demolisned,  rfe-established  Hsnrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  An(igonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several 
cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of 
Syria,  imposecl  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  administration  of  afiairs 
to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  min- 
isters. Alexander  made  hi»  escape  upon  the  way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into 
Judea,  where  he.  afterwards  excited  new  troubles.! 

Hyrcanus,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him,  bad  re- 
course to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.t  Gabinius.  governor  of  Syria,  afler  having 
ovmthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle^  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus in  the  hi^-prTe8thood.§  He  made  great  aherations  in  the  civil  goyem- 
ment,  for  from  monarchial,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical  ; 
but  these  innovations  were  of  short  duration.  ' 

Crassus,  in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon  gratifying 
hb  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great 
treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents.|| 

Cssar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived  in  Syria,  Antigonus, 
who  bad  made  his  escape  from  Rome,  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to 
throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of 
his  father,  who  .wa3  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipater 
and  Hyrcanus.  Caesar  had  too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  con- 
trary to  th«r  mterests  ;  for.  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried. 
He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of  Jerusa- 
letOy  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity  after  him  for 
ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judea,  under  Hyrcanus. 
By  uiis  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
of  Judea  re-establbhed  on  its  ancient  footing.lj  «it.. 

Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phasael  his 
eldest  son,  and  that  of  (xaVAee  to  Herod  his  second  son.**^ 

•  Xn.  Pompeioi,  captii  BienMolymit,  tictor  ex  illo  fmso  nihil  attijit.  In  primit  hoc,  ut  mnlta  lUia,  tapi- 
eatai;  qupd  in  tain  tutpieioM,  ac  maledica  ciTitatc,  locum  Mnnoni  obtrectatoram  noo  nliquit.  Non  eoim 
cndo  nliffionemot  Jad»onioi  et  hostJum  impedimento,  preiUotÏMimo  imperatori,  sed  podorem  foiiie— n- 
tomn  relirio  saerormn  «  tplendore  hajus  Imperii,  gnritate  nomtnb  vestri.  majofom  institatit  abhombat.— 
Cic  pro  Flaeco.  n.  67—6».  .   .    w  ««>«      «  .   t  /^  n 
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Ceesar»  at  the  request  of  Hy rcanus,  and  in  connderatîoa  of  the  senrkes  iw 
had  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  permitted  him  to  rebuild  the  watts  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demi^hed.  Antipater,  widiout 
losmg  time,  beçan  the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore the  demolition.     Caesar  was  killed  this  vear.* 

During;  the  civil  wars,  Judea^  as  well  as  all  the  oth^  provinces  of  the  %> 
man  empire,  was  aeitated  by  violent  troubles. . 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  kui^^  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a  powofbl 
army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  place 
Antiffonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had  also 
raised  troops.  Hyreanus^  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  proposal  of  aa 
accommodation,  had  the  imprudence  to  eo  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  tbem, 
and  put  them  in  irons.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  momept  before 
the  rartbians  entered  it,  to  seize  him  also.t 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  coontiy,  placed  And- 
£onus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into 
his  hands.    Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  ifce  executioner.    As  far 
Hyrcanus.  his  life  was  granted  him  :  but,  to  render  him  incapable  of  the  hiffa- 
priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off:  for,  according  to  the  Le^ 
vitical  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect  in  aU  his 
members.^     After  having  thus  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Par- 
thians  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  easLfrom  whence  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.    He  continued  a  prisoner  at  Se- 
leucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his 
chains  to  be  taken  otf,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  Jews  of  that  country^  who  were  very  numerous.    They  looked  upon  him 
as  their  king  and  hirh-pnest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  surffident  to  support 
his  rank  with  splendour.     The  love  of  his  native  countrv  made  him  forget 
all  those  advantages.     He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither 
Herod  had  invited  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some  years  ftfterwards.§ 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome.  An- 
tony was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power,  which  the  tnumvirate  had  given 
him.  He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  hvoat 
than  he  expected.  For^  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most  to 
obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus  J  whose  sister  Mariamne  he  had  lately  mar- 
ned^ith  the  view  of  only  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  un- 
der Hyrcanus,  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  hioisdf^  coi>- 
trary  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  In  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  them  for 
protectors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  stransers.  Herod  was  declared Jdng  of  Ju- 
d^  by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great  affair,  and 
returned  speedily  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  move  time  than  three  months 
in  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SBCTIOR  VI.— 'REIOH  OF  AKTIOOSUS,  WHICH  CONTINmsO  «CLY  TWO  rSlRS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Iferod  to  establish  himself  in  the  possesaon  o(  the 
kmgdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  An- 
tigonus was  not  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains 

•  A.  M.  3960.    Aou  J.  C.  44.    JoMpk  Aotiq.  lir.  17. 
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and  money  to  acquire.  He  disputed,  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  ahnott 
two  years.* 

Herody  who  during  the  winter  had  made  çneat  preparations  for  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  opened  it  at  lenrth  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  m* 
vested  at  the  nead  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Antony  had  given  orders 
to  Soàus,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  hu  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigo- 
nus,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea.t 

While  the  woiks  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a 
tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne. 
They  hadheen  contracted  four  years  to  each  other  ;  but  the  unforeseen  troubles 
into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented  their  consummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  H.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  virtue:  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qualities  ths^ 
adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonsan  family,  made 
Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing;  her,  he  should  find  no  difficultjr  in  gaining 
their  aflections,  which  was  one  ofhis  reasons  for  consunmiating  his  marriage 
at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he^  having  joined  their  forces,  pro« 
secuted  the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  numerous  arm  v. 
which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  ^lace.  however,  held 
out  agabst  them  many  months  with  exceedii^  resolutions  ;  ana  if  the  besieged 
had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they  were 
brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans, 
who  were  much  better  skilled  m  those  things  than  they,canried  the  place  af- 
ter a  siege  of  something  more  than  six  months. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  sides, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  had  met  with,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so  long  and 
difficult  a  siege,  diey  filled  all  Quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  them.} 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  ftet  of  Sosius  hi 
the  most  submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent 
to  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Aritiocb.  He  designed  at  first  to  have 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself  safe  at 
Ions;  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  until 
he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave 
a  large  sum  of  money. §  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to 
die,  and  had  die  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake  ;  a 
treatment  whh  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonieans,  after  a  duration  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  die  peaceable  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judea.  .  ,  ,       ,.  ,    , 

This  extraordinary,  a|id  tiU  th^  unexampled  event,  by  which  the  sovereign 
andiority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumœan,  ought  to  have 
opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy,  which 
had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms  ;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  evenL 
m  which  the  whole  nation  was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  olged  of 
their  vows  and  hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic 
from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but 
___-_.^ — r*- 
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'iirithoat  knorâg  or  bdng  apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
who  at  his  dea£  foretold  to  lus  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what 
would  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
the  cbiefis,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Amon^  the  other  preaicdoos 
of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now 
speak  :  ^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be^ 
tween  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  t  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be.''*  The  sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both)  inapues  here 
the  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  aiicient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Messiah  ; 
^^he^fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The 
'fira^^,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  exist^  it  shall  have  pre-emi- 
néàce  and  authority  over  the  other  tribes  ;  the  second,  that  it  shall  exist,  and 
iî>rm  a  republic,  rovemed  by  its  laws  and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 
The  fint  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  wfaerem 
that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  evidently  appears. 

For<t1ie  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a  little'  attention. 

When  Herod,  the  idamaean,  and,  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was  pku^  on 

*   the  throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over 

the  other  tribes,  were  fii^  taken  from  it.     The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer 

the  supremacy  :  it  no  longer  existed  as  a  distinct  body.  ftt>m  which  the  magîs^ 

trates  were  taken.    It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  was  come. 

But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  confounded  widi 

them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Adrian,  who  finally  extennina- 

ted  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  wastherefore  before  those  times  the  Messâah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  abcomplishment  of  his  prophecies! 

Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon 

facts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter  ?    Herod,  re- 

.  '  ''duced  to.ouit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.    He  has  no  diougfats  of  de- 

•nkanding  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for  another.    It  was  the  maaest  in- 

\     y^cé  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  while  there  were  princes  of  the  royal  fiimiljr  in 

'V    bang.     But  it  had  t^een  decr^  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should  be  kiqg 

'  of  the- Jews.     Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  that  decree 

.  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereks 

'  ^  power,  when  Herod  arrived  there.    How  many  events  were  necessary  totk 

'.',./  conducting  of  things  to  this  point  !    But  b  there  any  thmg  difficult  to  the  AK 

Ç     ^       mighty  ?      ,  ^^^ 

'  •     '^  ARTICLE  n. 
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^.^^  ;  '  W'<^w  t^diian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  conaideraUe 
I  '\'  ^hâ.'ever  wks  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  b^nnings,  as  is  common,  it  ex- 
ten'aed  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major,  and  made  even  the  Ro- 
mans tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  four  hundred  and  se- 
vens-four years  ;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  before  Jesus 
Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after  him.    Arsaces  was  the  founder  of 


«; 


•* 


jgL    kings,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fifth  year 

»JÊj^  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammseus.    I  shall  only  speak  here 

7^]^?  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  tnem  veiy 

briefly  ^.except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent 

^h$Lve  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  occasion  to  make  Pardaa 

^  r^Vt>lt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  fitNO 

tlrtt?death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  caused  hintsdl 

*  Oen.  xlix.  10 
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f  o  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians.   Theodotus  at  the  same  time  made  Bw> 
tria  revolt,  and  took  that  province  from  Antiochus,  sumamed  Theos.* 

Some  time  after,  Seleucas  Callinicus,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  subdlie  the  Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was 
made  prisoner  :  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tridatcs,  otherwise  called  Ar- 
saces  11.  brother  of  the  6rst.| 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  more  successful  than  his  predecessor. 
He  marched  into  the  east,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Par- 
thians had  uken  from  him.J  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  ohliged  ihe  king 
to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  after  with  an  al-my  of 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of 
tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  i»  conquering 
the  revDhed  provinces.§  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus 
king  of  Bactria^  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  'kco^mmcKda-- 
tioci.|       ^  '  w  .     '  : 

Priapatiùs,  the  son  of  Arsaces  11.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  after  having 
reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  I.  his  eldest  son*  ' 

Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  hb  own  issue,  on  •  ' 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effect  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.     He  carried  his  arras  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Great.     It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner. IT 

Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of 
Syria,  maxhed  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretext  of 
delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  captivity.  After 
having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  killed 
in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in  hh  turn,  at  the 
time  he  had  formed  his  design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians, 
and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle.** 

Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.f t 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  his  great  actions^ 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great^  ' 

lie  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
he  made  with  them,  he' obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  9on  Timnes  as  a 
hostage.  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Pbi^ 
thians  themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king  of  PontHs,  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans.§§ 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-established  him  in     *        ^ 
the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Svria  for  two  years  after.|||| 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobilzus 
to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused    « 
him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given  place  to  ^ylla.f  IT 

Demetnus  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging  Philipliis  brothejr      * .     .    . 
in  the  citv  of  Bserea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parmian  troops  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all 
the  honours  possible.    He  died  there  of  disease.*! 

Mithridates  II.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  universally  reçretted 
by  his  subjects.     The  domestic  troubles  with  which  his  death  was  followed,  | 

considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  loss  stiU  more  sen- 
sibly felt.    Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had  given  up  to  the    ^ 
Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and    .  V.^:  1| 

made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.*! .*  ^    .  *■.         i 
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During  these  troubles,'  the  Parthians  dected  Mnaskbres,  and  after  Ubi  Si 
natrocces,  kings,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  be  snmamed, 
The  God.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  .held  at  the  same  time  secret  inteilj- 
gence  with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  him  the  letter 
which  Sallust  has  preserved.* 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus.  to  terminate  die 
war  against  Mithridates,  engaged  rhraates  in  the  party  of  tno  Romans.! 

The  latter  joined  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  separated 
from  Pompey. 

After  Pomi>ey's  return  to  Rome.  Phraates  was  killed  by  his  own  childreu. 
Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  the  same  time.  Artavasdes,  his  sod, 
succeed  him.| 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  ap- 
plied to  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon  the 
tilione  ;  but  without  eflect.$  He  took  up  arms  in  his  owu  defence.  Besiejçed 
in  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he  surrendered  to  Urodes,  who,  Con'sideriDg 
him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death;  by 
which  means  Orodes  became  peaceable  possessor  of  the  throne.fl 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had.  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect Crassus  had  lately,  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the 
second  time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  who 
was  exceedingly  rejoiced  on  that  account,  because  it  favoured  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company, 
even  with  people  he  scarcely  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports 
Among  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran  even  into 
an  extravagance  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character^  aqd  seemed  to  forget  him- 
self in  a  strange  manner,  fie  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  govonmentof 
Svria,  nor  to  the  conquest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that 
of  Parthia  ;  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  sucn  thhigs  as  should  m^e  the 
nreat  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mi- 
Uuridates,  appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  al- 
ready overrun,  in  thought,  Bactria  and  the  Indies,  and  penettated  as  far  as  the 
remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east.  However,  in  the  instructions 
and  powers  which  .were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in.  no  ipanner  induded  ;  but 
all  the  world  knew  his  design  against  it  was  bis  darling  passion.ir  Such  a  be- 
ginning forebodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had,  besides,  something  more  inauspicious  in  it  One  of  die 
tribunes,  named  Ateius.  threatened  to  oppose  his  going  ;  and  was  joined  by 
many  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with  gayety  of  heart,  to 
carry  a  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no  iniury,  and  were 
their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  having  in  vain  opposée!  the  departure 
of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pan, 
and  set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  ^fore  him.  When  Crassus  came  to  the  place, 
he  threw  perfumes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the 
most  terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  without  making  all  pre- 
sent tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  mve  been 
regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  ail  opposition,  he  continued  his  mardi, 
arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked, 
and  lost  many  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  ao 
interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  at 
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that  time  employed  ill  building  a  new  city.  Upon  which  Crassus  rallied  him 
in  these  words  :  **  King  of  the  Galatians,  you  be^n  full  late  to  build  a  city  at 
the  twelfth  hout  of  the  day."*  **  And  you.  lord  Crassas/'  replied  Dejot»* 
Tusy  **  are  not  too  early  in  setting  out  to  maxe  war  against  the  Parthians." 
For  Crassus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old  ;  and  his  cooote* 
nanc*^  made  him,  look  still  older  than  be  was. 

He  had  been  intormed,  ihat  there  were  considerable  treasures  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  it 
worth  his  trouble  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way,  to  make  himself  master  of  them. 
He  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  army.  Besides  the  oth«r  riches,  which 
amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and 
concealed  in  another  of  wood,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose  :  this  was  known 
only  by  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  >  This 
beam  of  sold  weighed  three  hundred  minae,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds 
and  a  hsuf.  Eleazar.  who  was  apprized  of  the  motive  of  his  march  to  Jem- 
salem,  to  save  the  otner  riches,  wnich  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited  in 
the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  rolden  beam  to  Crassus,  and 
suffered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  him  take  an.oath  not  to  med- 
dle with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  sacred  with 
avarice?  Crassus  took  th^  beam  of  .gold,  and^  notwitlutandinff,  made  the 
rest  of  the  treasures  his  plunder.     He  tnen  continued  his  march.t 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have  expected.  He 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passea  it  with  his 
army,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  mvaded  them  without  any 
other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire  ot  enriching  himself 
by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely  opulent 
The  Romans  under  Sylla.  and  afterwards  mider  Pompey,  had  made  peace, 
and  several  treaties  with  them.  There  had  been  no  complaint  of  any  mfrac- 
tion  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war:  so  that  the  Parthians  had 
not  expected  such  an  invasion  ;  and.  not  being  upon  then-  guard,  had  made 
no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Cra^us  in  coiûiequence  was  masl;er  of  the 
field,  and  overran,  witfiout  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He 
also  took  several  cities  without  resistance  ;  arid  had  he  known  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Seleucki  and  Ctesiphon,  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia.  But,  instead  of  purming  his  point, 
in  the  bennning  of  autumn,  after  bavins^  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  to  secure  the  cities  which  bad  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria, 
where  tiis  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

Hi*  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Cesar  sent  tP  nim  out  of  Oaul,  a 
young  man  who  had  already  been  bonom^d  with  several  of  the  military 
crowns  given  by  the  general  to  such  as  distinguished  «hemselves  by  their  va- 
lour.    He  brought  with  him  one  thousand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition,  which  were  veiy 
considerable,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  halving  undertaken  this 
war,  was  his  hasty  return  into  Syria,  for  he  should  have  gone  on  without  de- 
lay, and  haye  seized  Babylon  and  Sieleucia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the 
Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  time  to  make  preparations  by  hb  re- 
treat, wluch  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

While  he  was  reassembling  all  bis  troops  from  their  winter  quarters,  am- 
bassadors from  the  king  of  Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commissions  in 
a  few  words.  They  told  him,  that  if  that  army  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
agarast  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace, 
and  coold  only  be  brought  to  a  conchision  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the 
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Other  emfiire*  That  if,  ad  they  had  been  informed,  it  was  only  Crassus,  who, 
•gainst  the  opinion  of  his  country,  and  to  satiate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken 
arms  aeainst  them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  kin^  their  master 
was  well  disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  afisur,  to  take  pitv  on  the  a^ 
of  Crassus,  and  to  sofTer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rather  sbut  up  than 
keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depaK  with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  They 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  jpirrisons  left  b^  Crassus  in  the  conquered  places. 
Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a  boast.  He  told  them,  ^  they 
should  have  his  answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia."  Upon  which  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  anibassadors,  named  Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing,  and  show- 
ing him  the  palm  of  his  band  :  '*  Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in 
the  pahn  of  my  hand,  than  see  Seleucia."  The  ambassadors  retired,  and 
went  to  give  their  king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Crassus  took  the  field.  The  Partfai- 
ans  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  to  ON>ose 
hkn.*  Orodes  theh*  king  divided  his  troops.and  marched  in  person  with  o6e 
part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  :  he  sent  the  other  mto  Mesopota- 
mia, under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  ^neral,  on  his  arrival  tbere^  re- 
took several  places  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  master  of  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who,  with  exceeding  (fifficuhy 
had  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  gar- 
rison, of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and  were. besieging 
the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable  of  disqiiiee- 
ing  ana  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  md  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemv,  and  that  they  had  also  been  wit- 
uesses  of  their  terrible  valour,  in  the  bloody  attack  of  the  cities  they  besieged. 
They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  when  they  pursued,  oor 
overtaken  when  they  fled  ;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  af  the  same 
time  of  an  astonishing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  With  mortal  wounds, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves. 

Th'is  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  .boldne^  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  imagined,  that  the  Parthians  aifi*ered  in  nothing  firom  the  Ar- 
menians and  Cappadocians,  whom  LucuUus  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  the  whole  difiiculty  of  the  war  would  coosisi  in  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come 
to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they 
were  to  experience  great  battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose 
so  high,  that  many  of  the  principal  cheers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  CrassuB,  before  ne  advanced  farther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in  oi^ 
der  to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listened  to  the 
advice  of  none  but  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  hb  march,  and  to  make 
all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution,  was 
the  arrival  of  Artabazus.  king  of  Armenia.  He  brought  with  himf|^y  of 
six  hundred  horse,  which  were  part  of  his  guard  ;  adding,  that  b^P^lhese 
he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  at  his  service.  But 
he  advised  him  to  take  mat  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  told  nim,that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  Ar- 
menia. The  reasons  with  whkh  he  supported  this  advice  were,  that  Arme- 
nia, being  a  mouiilainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  reiMlered  entirely  useless  to  them  ; 
that  If- they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  anay 
with  all  oeceasaries  ;  instead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mew- 
potamia,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in 
nis  fimnt,  in  all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  be 
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could  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  dominions;  and  in  those  plains^ 
the  hone  would  have  all  possible  advantages  a|;ainst  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress 
for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  rea- 
sons unanswerable  ;  but  Crassus,  blinded  by  Providence,  which  intended  to 
punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the  teipple  of  Jerusalem, 
despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  desired  Artabazus,  who  returnea 
into  his  dominions,  to  brinff  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self-evident  in  a 
great  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upon  it  ;  this  is 
Uion  Crassus,  a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warrior.  He 
says,  that  the  Rimians  under  Crassus  '^  had  no  correct  or  judicious  view,  and 
were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  or 
in  no  condition  to  execute  what  mi^ht  be  requisite  ;  so  that  they  appear  as  if 
condemned  and  pursued  by  some  divinity^  who  would  not  allow  them  to  make 
use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds."  That  divmity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was 
he  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his 
tenople. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions  of  foot, 
nearly  four  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  light-armed  soldiers  and  archers, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  foity  thousand  men,  one  of  the  finest  ar- 
mies the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  Whefi  his  troops  passed  the  bridge  he  had 
laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them 
from  goine  on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  Durst  an  im- 
petuous whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge, 
and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness. 
He  endeavourjed  to  reanimate  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  promising 
them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia  ;  and 
conclodmg  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  them  should  re- 
turn that  way.  Those  last  words,  which  were  ambifuous,  and  had  escaped 
him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and 
dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  effect  tney  had  produced  ;  but  out  of 
a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explain- 
ing the  sense  of  those  words,  to'  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  whom  he 
had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that 'there  was  not  a  single 
man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  na^  observed  the  tracks  of  a  great 
number  of  horse,  which  seemed  to  have  fleer  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been 
pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes  ;  and  his  soldiers 
beean  to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have  couraee  to  stand 
a  ciiarge,  and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to  ap- 
proach some  town  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little, 
and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  numoer  of  the  enemy,  their  force,  and  what 
designs  they  had  in  view  ;  or,  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march 
along  the  Euphrates  toward  Seleucia  ;  because,  by  always  keeping;  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river;  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  bower  of  the  Parthians  to  sur- 
round him  :  and  that,  with  the  fleet,  which  mieht  follow  him.  provisions  might 
be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army  might 
stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  qu8estor,and  the  same  who  afterwards  con- 
spired against  Cssar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  on  the  point  of  f  dopting 
it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly, 
and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  different  plan.  That  Arab 
had  formeiiy  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Suirena  found  him  entirely  quali- 
6ei  Co  play  the  part  he  gave  him.    Accordingly»  when  he  was  conducted  to 
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jCrassos,  be  informed  him  that  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman  armiy 
in  the  face  ;  that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  universal  terror  amoof 
their  troops  ;  and  that  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete 
vict<Nry,  tnan  to  march  directly  up  to  them,  and  |;ive  them  battle.  He  offered 
to  be  Uieir  §;uidé  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blinded 
by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  g;ive  a  spedous 
turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressmg 
mstances  of  Cassius,  ai»d  some  others^who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  having  per- 
auaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banlis  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  him  across 
the  plain  by  a  way,  at  first  level  and  easy,  but  which  at  length  became  diificuh 
from  the  deep  sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engaged  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  banen  country,  of  a  frightful  dryness,\%  here  the  eye  couid  neitijer 
^fiscover  any  boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refresdmient  L 
thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of 
the  country  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still  more  terrible:  for  they  coold 
perceive,  neither  near  them  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook; 
not  so  much  as  a  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  giass  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
heaps  of  burning  sana. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival  of 
couriers  from  Artabazus  ought  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That  prince 
informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  power- 
ful army  :  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  prevented  him  from  sending  the 
aid  he  had  promised  ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia^  In  order 
to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy  ;  that  if  he  would  not  foUow 
that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, the  open  plains,  and  such  placey  as  were  commodious  for  the  bone, 
and  to  keep  always  close  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  mstead  of  givine  ear 
to  these  wise  counsels^  flew  out  against  those  that  gave  them  ;  and  vmoai 
deigning  to  write  an  answer  to  Artabazus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  ^  I  bave 
no  time  at  present  to  consider  the  affah^  of  Armenia  :  I  shall  go  thither  soon, 
and  shall  then  punish  Artabazus  for  his  treachery." 

Crassus  was  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  hb  artful  sugges- 
tions, that  he  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  great  way 
into  the  sandy  deserts  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made  his  escape, 
and  gave  Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  daytf  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy^s  counuy,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  came  in  full  apeed  to  inforai 
Crassus,  that  a  verv  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing  iritfa 
great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news  threw  die 
whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  moreaflecCed 
with  it  than  the  rest  He  made  all  possible  haste  to  draw  up  his  amy  in  order 
of  battle.  At  first,  following  the  advice  of  Cassius,  he  extended  his  in^tiy 
as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy  to  surround  him  ;  he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  wings. 
But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot  in  close  order 
he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each 
flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front,*  £very  cohort  had  a  company  of  horse 
near  it,  that,  each  part  being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  tne  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to 
Cassius,  the  other  to  his  young  son  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brooà  which  had  not  mach 
water,  but  was  however  exceedingly  gratefiil  to  the  sol<fier8,  from  the  exceed- 
ing^  

•  Th«  Roman  cohort  wh  a  bodj  of  iofutry*  coomnjog  of  £▼«  ortix  h«4i«i  nca.  mA  diÊÊkni  rvtj  h^ 
lb  from  what  U  oow  eaUe A  a.  Wttalioa. 
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Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion^  that  h  was  proper  to  encamp  in  this 
place,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  recover  from  the  extraordinary  fatigues  they 
had  undergone  in  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  during  the  night; 
that  in  the  mean  time,  all  possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  disposition  were  known, 
Uiey  might  attack  them  the  next  day.  But  Crassus,  suffering  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  horse  under  his  command, 
who  pressed  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  who 
had  occasion  for  refreshment,  should  eat  under  arms  in  thdr  ranks  ;  and, 
scarcely  aUowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to  march, 
and  led  them  on,  not  slowly  and  halting  sometimes,  but  widi  rapidity,  and  as 
fast  as  they  could  move,  tiU  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to 
dieir  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  ttiey 
had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stratagem  of  Surena.  He  had  concealed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced  troops  ;  and  to  prevent 
their  beinr  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders 
to  cover  themselves  with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian  general 
had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of  batde,  than  the  whole  field  resounded  with 
dreadftil  cries,  and- the  most  frightful  noise:  for  the  Parthians  did  not  exdte 
their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number 
of  hollow  instruments  covered  with  leather,  and  having  bells  of  brass  around 
them,  which  they  struck  violently  against  each  other  :  the  noue  made  by  these 
instruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts. . 
joined  with  claps  of  diunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed,  that  of 
all  the  senses,  none  disorder  the  soul  sooner  than  the  hearin|[  ;  which  acts  upon 
and  affects  it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  causmg  It  in  a  manner 
to  change  its  nature^ 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  poise  had  cast  the  Romans,  were 
quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of 
their  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and  glittered  like  sunbeams,  and 
to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horses  added  not  a  litde.  At  their 
head  appeared  Surena,  handsome,  well-made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and 
of  a  much  greater  reputation  for  valolir  than  the  effeminacy  or  his  mien  seemed 
to  promise;  for  he  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them, 
wore  his  hair  curled,  and  dressed  widi  art  ;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  per* 
severed  in  wearing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected, 
and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

Atiirst  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans,  with  their  pikes, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break  the  front  ranks  ;  but  having  obsisrved 
the  depth  of  that  hollow  square,  so  well  closed,  in  which  the  troops  stood  firm, 
and  8upporte4d  each  other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  i 


ing  confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broken.  Bat  the  Romans  were 
much  astonished  to  see  their  whple  army  surrounded  6n  all  sides.  Crassus 
immediately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light-tfrmed  foot  to  charge  them; 
bat  they  cqnkl  not  execute  those  orders  long  :  for  they  were  compelled  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves  by  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing  the  velocity  and 
force  of  those  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proo^  and  which  pcne* 
trated  alike  whatever  they  struck.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied  them- 
selves to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to  misS| 
though  they  had  endeavoured  it.  so  close  were  the  Romans  embattied.  Th^ 
did  dreadful  execution,  and  maae  deep  wounds;  because, drawmg  their  bpwt 
to  the  utmost,  the  strinp  discharged  their  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary  w^j(hty 
widi  an  Impetuosity  and  f<Mce  that  nothing  could  resist. 
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The  Romans,  attacked  m  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  knew  not 
in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were 
vowided  mortally  ;  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  diarge  the  enemy,  they  coidd 
do  them  no  iniury,  and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Partfaians  fled  be- 
fore them,  ana  kept  a  continual  dischar^  as  they  retired;  for  of  all  nations 
in  the  world,  they  were  the  most  expert  m  that  exercise,  afWr  the  Scythians; 
an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived  ;  for  in  flying  they  saved  their 
lives,  and  in  fightinf  avoided  the  iniamy  of  flight. 

As  iohff  as  3ie  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after  having  ex- 
hausted an  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  <w  come  to  blows 
with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with  valour  and  reM>- 
lution  ;  but  when  they  perceived,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there  were 
camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence  those  who  had  exhausted  their  quiven  re- 
plenished them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all  courage,  sent  orders  to  nis  son  to 
endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  them  ;  for  they  were  principally  intent  against  him^aad  wei« 
wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Yoanff  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  horse,  five  faoa- 
dred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheded  aboa 
against  those  who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whetlter  they 
were  afraid  to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good  «  fiont, 
or  with  a  design  to  draw  ofi*  young  Crassus  as  far  as  they  could  from  hib 
iatlier,immediatdy  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  ciyiag 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  *'  They  dont  stand  us,"  pushed  on  Ml  speed  after 
them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  prided  tncanselves 
upon  not  stayine  behind,  and  followed  tnem  closely.  Carried  on  by  their 
digemess,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firnuy  be- 
.  lieved  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till,  being 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  bodjr?  they  discovered  theur  error  ;  far  those 
who  seemed  to  fl}^  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  came 
on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in  exnectatioii  that  the 
enemy,  on  seeingtheir  small  number,  would  not  fÎEÛl  to  attack  them,  bat  coioe 
to  close  fight  The  barbarians  contented  themselves  with  opposme  him  in 
front  with  theu*  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachmeniB  of  tneir  li^t 
horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  withoot  conung 
to  close  action,  poured  in  a  constant  shower  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dost,  that 
the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another  ;  and  by  b^ng  pent 
up  In  a  narrow  space,  and  keepine  close  order,  they  were  a  kind  of  a  mrtt  for 
every^  arrow  shot  at  them, and  died  by  slow  but  cruel  deaths;  for,  finding  thdr 
entraili  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  the  pains  they  8ufiêre<j^  they 
rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expbed 
in  that  manner  in  extreme  torments:  or,  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force 
the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  their  bodies,  they 
only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and  increased  their  pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner  ;  and  those  who  were  still  alive^  were  no 
longer  in  any  condition  to  act  ;  for  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  to 
charce  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their 
bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  tnrough  and  through,and  rivetted  to  the  ground  ; 
so  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  themsdves,  or  fly. 
Puttinff  hhnself»  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vi^jorous  cham 
upon  Uiat  heavy-armed  oody  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  himself  bMy 
among  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  well  in  attackmg  as  de- 
fending :  for  nis  troops,  with  w^  and  short  javelins,  struck  against  armeor 
either  or  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather;  whereas  the  barbarians  cbaigcd 
the  Gauls,  who  were  eitner  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  strong  spean. 
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These  Gauls  were  trooDs  in  whom  yoUne  Crassus  i>laced  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  with  whom  lie  did  most  wonderful  exploits  ;  for  those  troops  took 
hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seized  them  by  the 
neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lav  without 
power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls, 
quitting  their  horses,  crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and  thrust  their  swords 
into  their  bellies.  The  norses.  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and 
throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  and  the  enemy  indiscriminately  un- 
der foot,  and  fell  dead  upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  nfost  trouble,  was  heat  and  thhvt  ;  for  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  their 
horses,  which,  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy-armed  bodv,  killed  them* 
selves  upon  their  spears.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  in- 
fantry, and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who  had  received  several  dangerous 
wounas. 

In  their  way^they  saw  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand,  to  which 
thev  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and  made  an  inclosure 
with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intrenchment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them 
considerably  in  defending  themselves  ag^nst  the  barbarians  ;  but  it  proved 
quite  otherwise  ;  for.  in  an  even  place,  the  fr<^t  covered  the  rear,  and  gave 
it  some  rebxation,  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  show* 
ing  them  over  each  other's  heads,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  tney  were  all 
expKosed  to  the  enemy.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows,  which  the  bar- 
barians showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of 
them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy  destiny,  m  perishing  miserably,  without 
being  able  to  make  use  of  theur  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their 
valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who.had  settled  in  that  country, 
in  the  city  of  Carrœ.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  at 
seeing  him  in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to 
retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Komans, 
and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he  replied,  ^^  That  the  fear  of  no  death,  how- 
ever cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many  brave  men,  who  died  out 
of  love  for  him.''  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  ^oung  lord  !  He  (Mdered  them  to 
make  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  embracing  them,  dismissed  them  from  the 
service.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot 
through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  his  sword 
through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed 
them^ves  :  and  many  of  those  who  remained  were  slain,  fighting  with  ex- 
ceeding valour.  The  rardiians  made  only  about  five  hundred  prisoners  ;  and 
afler  having  cut  off  young  Crassus'  head,  marched  immediately  against  his 
father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  sen  to  charge  the  Parthians,  and  re- 
cdved  advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  re- 
sumed some  courage  ;  and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed  him  seemed 
to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour  :  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  gone 
against  young  Crassus.  Wherefore,  drawing  his  army  toother,  he  retired  to 
a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  fi^m  the 
pursuit 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son.  to  inform  him  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last^  who  had  escaped 
with  j^reat  difficulty,  got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was 
lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon  this 
news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his 
reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing  or 
hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the  array,  de- 
termined mm  to  go  to  his  aid  ;  and  hë  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 
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The  PartUans,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of  yoan^  Crassns,  arrived  that 
moment  with  mat  cries  and  son^is  of  victory,  wmch  m>m  afar  apprise  the 
unfortnnate  fotner  of  hig  misfortune.  The  barbarians  carrylog  the  head  of 
young  Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  uid  insalt- 
ing  them  with  the  most  scornful  bravadoes,  they  asked  them  of  what  fiunily 
and  relations  that  young  Roman  was  :  **  For,''  said  they,  ^  it  is  imponâUe  that 
a  young  man  of  such  extraordinary  valour  and  bravery,  should  be  the  son  of 
so  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassos.'' 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans  :  and  mstead  of  exdtingthe 
heieht  of  anger,  and  tne  desire  of  revenge  in*them,  frose  them  with  tenor 
andf  dismav.  Crassus,  however,  showed  more  constancv  and  courace  in  Ûi 
disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before;  and,  runmng  through  the  ranks,  ne  cried 
out,  ^  Romans,  this  mounding  regards  onty  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of 
Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  mvincible,  while  you  continue  firm  and  in» 
trepid.  If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has  just  now  lost  a  soo 
whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  aopear  in  vour  rage  and  resentment  against 
the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruehy,  and 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  isBfortune.  Tfam  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  experiencing  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great  achievements.  Lo- 
cullus  did  not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  costing  them 
some  blood.  It  is  zfter  the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest 
victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a  ^ 
gree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  bersdf  with 
vigour  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate  his  troops  ; 
but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  batde,  be  percôved  the 
general  discouragement  of  his  army,  even  in  that  cry  itself,  which  was  faint, 
unequal,  and  timorous  ;  whereas  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  bold,  fall,  and 
strenuous. 

The  chaise  being  given  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the  Pftrtfaiara 
dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  them  m  flank, 
distrased  them  extremely  with  their  arrows  ;  while  the  heavy  cavdry  attacked 
them  in  front|  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  great  body:  exoepe  those 
who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  pain- 
ful dieath,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  horse,  IDkc  men  in 
despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended 
with  this  advantage  ;  it  occasioned  their  dying  immediately,  by  the  Urge  and 
deep  wounds  they  received  ;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  tfaleir  lances  through 
dieir  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  oflen  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remamder  of  the  day,  i^on  night's 
coming  on,  thenarbarians  retired,  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus  only  tint 
night  to  Imnent  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to  consult 
his  own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily,  to  being  dragged  to  tfaefa-  king 
Arsaces.  Tney  then  encamped  in  the  presence  of  me  Roman  army,  in  the 
firm  expectation}  that  the  next  day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  bo  diifi* 
cuky  in  completmr  their  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no  thoughts  either 
of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  attending  to  their  wounded,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was  solely  intent  upon 
his  particular  distress  ;  for  th^  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape, 
whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the  camp,  or  ventured,  during  the  nighL  to 
throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain,  of  which  they  saw  no  end.  Be- 
sides which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble.  For. 
to  carry  themolT  would  be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  thetrfiight  ;  and 
if  they  were  lefl  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  discover 
the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentations. 

Thou^  they  were  periecdy  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  the  caiseof 
all  their  misfbilunes,  they  however  were  unanunoos  in  desiring  to  see  his  ftce« 
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and  to  hear  his  vdce.  But  for  him,  Iving  upoo  the  fi^roiiad,  in  an  ohscmse 
corner,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar,  says  Plu- 
tarch, a  great  example  of  the  instability  of  rortaae;  and  to  wise  and  considei- 
ate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the  pernicious  efiecCs  of  temerity  and  ambitSos, 
which  bad  bFinded  him  to  such  a  decree,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  less  at 
Home  than  the  first  of  so  many  mulions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low 
and  mean,  because  there  were  two  above  bin,  Cssar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him.  But  seeing  him 
entirely  depressed  by  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all  consomtioa 
and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held  a  council 
of  war^  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire 
immediately,  they  decamped  without  sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at 
first  with  great  silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded^  who  could  not 
Mow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and 
confiisioD,  cries,  shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations  ;  so  that  the  troops,  who 
marched  foremost,  were  seized  with  trouble  and  terror^  imagining  the  enemy 
were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequendy  tunung  back,  and  drawing 
up  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  tM  wounded  who  fo^ 
lowed  them  upon  the  beasts  of  carriage,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less 
sick,  they  lost  much  time.  There  were  only  three  hundrra  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stop,  aiid  arrived  about  midnight  at  the 
dty  of  CarrsB.  Ignatius  called  to  the  sentineb  upon  the  walls;  and  when 
tlH^  answered,  bade  them  go  to  Coponhis,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
ten  him  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  batde  with  the  Parthians  ;  and  with* 
out  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was^  he  pushed  on  with  all 
posume  expedition  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  saved  his  troops  bv  that  means.  But  he  was  very  umck  blamed  for  having 
^  abandoned  his  general. 

The  message  ne  had  sent  to  Coponios  by  those  guards  was  of  great  service 
to  Crassus  ;  for  diat  eoveriior,  wisely  coi^ecturing  nom  the  manner  in  which 
the  unknown  person  had  ^iven  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some  dis- 
aster, gave  (orders  immedmtely  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  theu-  arms.  And 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken,  he  nuirched  out  to  meet 
him,  and  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though 
well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day 
early  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  the  wounded,  who  had  been  left  there,  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand,  to  the  sword  ;  and  (neir  cavalry  being  dispersed 
over  the  plsdn  after  those  who  fled,  took  many  oi  them,  whom  they  found 
straggling  on  all  skies. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Vargunteius,  having  sepwated  in 
the  night  ftrom  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his  way, 
and  was  found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  eminence  by  the  barbarians, 
who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  ^at  valour  ;  but  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except  twenty,  who,  with 
swora  in  hand,  fell  on  the  enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a 
passage  through  them.  The  barbarians  were  so  much  astonished  at  their  bra- 
very, that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  passage. 
They  arrived  safe  at  Carrae.  ,    • 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus  had  escaped 
with  the  best  of  hb  troops,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  to  Carrse^  were 
only  a  militia,  that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena,  beheving 
the  reward  of  his  victory  lost,  hot  still  uncertain  whether  it  were  or  not,  de- 
sired to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to  decide  either  to  besiege  Canrse  if  Cras- 
sus were  there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatched 
one  of  his  interpreters,  who  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well,  witli  orders 
to  approach  the  walb  of  Carrœ,  and  in  the  Roman  language  to  desire  to  speak 
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with  CiBssus  himself,  or  Cassius,  and  to  say  that  Sarena  demanded  an  audi- 
ence with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus  accepted  the  proponl 
with  joy.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the  barbarians,  who 
knew  Crassus  and  Caasius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  tbem  in  the  camp  be- 
fore the  jimttle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the.  place  ;  and  seeing  Casdu 
upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them, 
and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would  continue  in  amity 
with  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him  ;  that  this  was 
more  advantageous  for  both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  agreed  to  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  for  an  inter- 
view between  Surena  and  Crassus  should  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Ara- 
bians assured  him,  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  that  efiect  ;  and 
withdrew. 

Surena,  oveijoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  it  could 
not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked  at 
first  with  extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared,  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any 
favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cas- 
sius bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  Thé  Romans,  enraged  at  such 
exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus,  that  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  all  remote 
and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  very  niffht,  wrthoat 
losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  important,  that  not  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carrs  should  know  this  design,  till  the  instant  of  its  execution.  Biit 
AndromachuB,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  infonned  of  it  first,  and'  by  Crassus 
himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very  in- 
judiciously upon  h»  fidelity. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  whole  plan,  bv  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  tbor 
custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus  from  gettinr 
so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  Parthians  to  come  up  with 
hrni,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  another,  and  at 
length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  and  places  aboundhig  widi 
great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  necessary  to  make  a 
great  many  turnings  and  windings^  to  extricate  themselves  oui  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some,  who  suspectmg  that  it  was  witli  no  good  design  Andro- 
machtis  made  them  jo  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner,  refused  at  last 
to  follow  him  ;  and  Crassus  himself  returned  toward  Carra?.  By  hasty  marches 
he  escaped  into  Syria  with  ûye  hundred  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had  trusty 
guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains  called  Sinnachi,  and  were  in  a  place 
of  safety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed  by  the  contrivance 
of  the  perfidious  Andromachus  in  those  marshy  and  difficult  places.  He  bad 
with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot^  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and 
five  lictors  who  carried  the  fasces  before  him.  He  at  length  came  into  the 
mmn  road,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  aloKKt 
upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  stadia  to  make,  before  he  joined 
the  troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  jgain  as  soon  as  possible 
another  summit  of  these  mountains,  less  impracticab^  to  the  horse,  and  coo* 
seguently  not  so  secure.  This  was  under  that  of  die  Sinnachi,  to  which  h  was 
jomed  bv  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  filled  up  all  the  space  between 
them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  Crassus, 
and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences,  with  a  small  number  of  s<^ 
diers,  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who.  reproachioç 
themselverfor  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance.  Upon  their  arrival  tbev 
charged  the  barbarians  so  rudeljr,  that  they  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill 
After  that,  they  placed  Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  forming  a  kmd  of 
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npaft  for  bim  with  their  bucklers^  tbey  declared  fiercelj'.that  not  an  arrow 
of  the  enemy  should  approach  their  générales  body,  tUI  they  were  all  dead 
roand  him  fighting  in  bis  defence. 

Surena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went  on  with  less  vi- 
goor  to  the  attack,  and  that,  if  the  ni^ht  came  on,  and  the  Romans  should 
gain  the  mountùns,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  again 
recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders  that  some 
prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together,  said,  as  the  general  report 
of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  with  the 
Romans  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and 
to  ^ve  them  proofs  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  b^  treating  Crassus  with 
great  humanity;  and,  that  the  effect  mieht  agree  with  their  expressions,  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  tirom  the  fight,  and 
Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with  his  principal  officers  toward  the  hUl.  with 
his  bow  unstrung,  and  arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  comedown  ana  treat 
of  an  accommodation.  He  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  contrary  to  the  king 
his  roaster's  will,  and  through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made 
them  experience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms  ;  but  that  at  pre- 
sent he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them 
liberty  to  retire  with  entve  security  on  his  part.  We  have  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and  to  make  no 
scruple  of  breaking  through  their  engagements  U|M)n  such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena,  and 
expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it  ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but 
decdt  and  perfidy  from  the  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  change 
was  verv  suspicious,  did  not  easily  credit  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends. 
The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept  this  inter- 
view. From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage  and  reproaches;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice,  charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be 
slaughtered  by  enemies,  with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  me  courage  to  speak 
when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  nrst  had  recourse  to  entreaties  ;  and  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  emmenées  and 
difficult  places,  where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save  themselves,  when 
night  came  on  :  he  even  snowed  them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frus- 
trate such  hopes  of  their  approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  outrageous, 
that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  striking  with  their  swords  upon  their 
shields,  even  menaced  bim  ;  apprehending  that  commotion,  he  began  to  de- 
scend, and  turning  about,  he  only  said  these  few  words  :  ''You  Octavius,  and 
Petronius,  with  all  the  officers  and  captains  here  present,  see  the  necessity  I 
am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly  -avoid,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
indignities  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  I  request  that,  when  you  have  retired  in 
safety,  you  will  tell  all  the  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome,  our  common  mother, 
that  CJrassus  perished,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citi- 
zens.'' Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but 
went  down  the  hill  with  him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would 
have  followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were  two  Greeks,  who,  dis- 
moanting  from  their  horses,  saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  told  him 
in  the  Greek  tongue^  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants,  and  Su- 
rena would  satisfy  him,  that  he  and  those  with  him  came  without  arms,  and 
wkh  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible.  Crassus  replied,  that  had 
he  «el  die  least  value  upon  his  life,  he  snould  not  have  come  to  put  himself 
into  their  hands  ;  and  sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon 
what  terms  they  should  treat,  and  in  whnt  number. 
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Soiena  caoied  thoie  two  bfoAen  to  be  ieiied«Ki  ke^ 
yandiig  on  horseback,  foDowed  by  the  principal  officers  of  hia  army,  as  toon 
as  he  perceived  Crassus,  ^  What  do  I  see  ?"  said  he,  **  What  !  the  genaalaf 
the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback  !  Let  a  horse  be  broo^  imo^ 
diately.'^  He  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out 
of  respect.  Crassus  replied,  ^^  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
they  came  to  an  interview,  each  after  the  custom  of  his  own  country/'*  '^  Veiy 
good,"  returned  Surena  :  *^  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween king  Orodes  and  the  Romans  :  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and  sign  Uk 
articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  for  you  Romans,"  added  he, 
^  do  not  always  remember  your  conventions."  At  the  same  time  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse  ;  but  Surena  told  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him.  which  had  a  golden  bit  ;  and 
the  king'to  officers,  taking  him  round  the  middle,  set  him  upon  it,  siiRounded 
him,  and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  forwards  ftist.  Octaviui 
was  the  first,  who  offended  at  such  behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle. 
Petronins  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  who 
came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  tirose  retire 
by  force,  who  pressed  Crassus  forward.  At  first  they  pushed  against  eadi 
other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octa- 
vius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  ajrroom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  tlie 
same  time  another  of  them  gave  Octavius  a  severe  wound  with  his  sword  be* 
hind,  vààdk  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Petronius.  who  had  no  shield,  I^ 
ceived  a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  from  nis  horse  without  bong 
wounded.  Crassus  at  the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  thoM 
who  were  present,  some  were  killed  fighting  around  Crassus,  and  othen  le- 
tired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Fiurthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus  had 
suffered  the  nunishment  due  to  lus  treacheiy  ;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  kl 
than  know  tney  had  only  to  come  down  with  confidence,  andgave  them  his 
word  that  they  should  suffer  no  ill-treatment  Upon  this  promise,  some  went 
down,  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  others  took  advaa- 
tage  d  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides  ;  but  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped  ; 
au  the  rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  op  witii 
them,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had  received 
since  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and 
ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different  ways 
into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria  :  and  out  of  these  wrecks  another  army  was 
afterwards  formed  in  Svria,  the  command  of  which  Cassius  took  upon  hhn, 
and  with  it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  handsof  the  victor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affecting  to  them  thao 
that  of  the  battle  of  Cannœ,  because  they  had  le^s  reason  to  expe<^  it  When 
Hannibal  was  victcNrious  at  Cann»,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  humiUation.  She 
had  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  beiself, 
and  repulsmg  the  enemy.  At  this  time  Rome  was  triumphant,  respected, 
and  formidable  to  all  nations  :  she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdog» 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  over  one  of  the  OMSt  pove^ 
fill  enemies  she  ever  had  ;  yet  in  the  most  exalted  height  of  her  greamess, 
she  saw  her  glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people^ 
formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nations,  whose  valour  she  disçMi 
and  whom  she  reckoned  already  among  her  conouests.  So  complete  a  vie* 
tory  allowed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  peo- 
pl(*,  capable  of  opposing  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe  witb  tbeo  ; 

*  Aioong;  the  Roman»,  the  consul  alw«jt  inarch«d  on.  foot,  kt  the  be«d  of  ÛBÎUitr^. 
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mod  not  ooly  of  aettinf  bounds  to  their  ambitious  prqjeots,  but  of  making  them 
apprehend  for  their  own  safetv.  It  showed  that  the  Romans  might  be  ovei^ 
tmrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting  with  all  their  forces  ;  that  that  power, 
which  tiU  then,  Uke  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  sea.  had  overflowed  all  coun- 
tries in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future 
within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on  the  Ro- 
man name,  which  the  victories  ffained  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were  not 
capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always 
shown  by  the  Parthians  as  trophies.  The  prisoners  taken  on  that  fatal  day 
were  kept  there  in  captivity  ;  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contracted 
ignominious  marrianes,  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphaticcJly  de* 
scribes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity^  upon  the  lands^  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  barbarians.*  It  was  not  till  thirty/years  afte^ ,  m  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
that  Uie  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  li  by  arms,  con- 
sented to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  tp  the  Romans,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  Augustus,  and  the  whole  empure,âs  a  most  alorious  triumph  : 
so  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  c7  that  defeat,  ami 
so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efiaoe  it,  if  possible,  to  (he 
least  trace.  For  themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it  Cttsar  was  6n  the 
point  of  settiilg  out  against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  affixmt  Rome  had  re« 
cetved  from  tbem^  when  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  desicn. 
wUch  turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded 
the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  application  of  their  most  warlike  emperors.  Trajan,  Septimhis» 
Severus,  &c  Tne  surname  of  Parthius,  was  the  title  of  wnich  they  were  fond» 
est,  and  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the  Romans  sometimes 
passed  the  Entrâtes  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their 
turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devastation  into  Syria,  and  even 
mto  Palestine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to 
their  yoke  ;  and  that  nation  was  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force 
resirted  the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrœ  was  fought,  OroHes  was  in  Armenia^  where  he, 
had  lately  concbided  a  peace  with  Artabasus.  The  latter,  upon-the  return  of 
the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  folae  measures  he  took, 
that  die  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes  ;  and  by 
giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  ce- 
mented bv  that  alliance  the  dreaty  he  had  lately  made.  While  they  were  cele* 
brating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were  brought  to  them, 
which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  the  kin^  as  a  prcmf  of  his  vic- 
tory. Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight  ;  and  it  was  said 
that  orders  were  given  to  pom*  moh^n  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  re- 
proach the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  lor  that  metal 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hisr  victory.  Hb  master,  jealous 
of  his  glory ^nd  of  t£s  reputation  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  wTiom  too  shining  Qualities  are  dangerous  ; 
who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  who  can  not 
bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsinff  thefar  own.  Orodes 
was  one  of  this  character.  He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Ttberiu^ 
that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general 

•  MUewe  CnaA  conjui^e  BMbara 
Turpis  mwritns  visit  1  et  hostium 
(Proh  Curia,  inTcrriqiie  mores!) 
CoDMnuit  eoceroran  io  unie  ', 
Sob  rege  Medo  Menus  ei  Appuloi. 
Ancilioniin<  nominis  et  togc 
Oblitus,  elenueqiM  Vest»* 
iDColumoi  Jove,  et  «fbe  Rcuda  i 
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had  lately  done  him.  Now,  when  a  benefit  is  above  all  retarn^ingnthude  and 
hatred  uke  place,  instead  of  acknowledgment  and  affection.* 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit  He  was  of  consummate  ability 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  hb  times  in  valour.  He  was, 
besides  that,  perfectly  wt^U  made,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  stature.  For 
riches,  credit,  and  authority  he  had  also  more  than  any  man,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  hioi 
the  priviWe  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronatioD; 
and  that  right  had  appertained  to  his  family  from  the  re-establishment  of  tbe 
empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  alwa3r9  one  thousand  camels  to  cany 
his  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  for  1» 
guard,  one  thousand  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a  great  number  of  ligk* 
armed  troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  CIm»- 
sand  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria 
without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an 
army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  'vigour,  thit 
they  wete  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  efiecting  any 
thinr. 

The  next  year  the  eonsub,  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  and  M.  TuUius  Cicoo, 
were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  CiOero  repaired  imaie- 
diately  to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him  :  but  Bibulus  amusing  hiai- 
self  at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  modi 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  afiairs  of  that  country  required  a 
man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king 
of  the  Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  be|^nnme  of  the  spring,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  nad  entered  Syna.  Ile  was  too  yoong 
to  command  alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces,  an  old  gene> 
ral,  who  disposed  of  every  thine.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  whidi 
he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  nimself  up  in  that  place  with  aU  his  troops. 
Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means 
of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  any 
invasion  on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  ready  to  support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops 
toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in 
wkh  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  CiUda,  and 
entirely  defeated  it  ;  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.! 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  that  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch,  extiemdy 
encouraged  Cassius  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abated  the  ardour 
of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  rar  (roift  thence.  But  they 
were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  diis, 
and  were  forced  to  retire.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  as  the  Paithiam 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  toemaelves  most  lo 
field  battle,  which  suited  their  genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  die 
route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entbrely,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them, 
nmong  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  repassed 
the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Partliians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  dan|[er,  be 
turned  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who  being  situm 

9  De»tnii  p«r  b«c  fortnaan  nam  Cbmt.  nnp«remqiK  tanto  merito  rabator.    Nam  bénéficia  to  «qa» 
lata  not.  dun  Tidentnr  exaoWi  pone  ;  nbi  Baultum  antarenere,  pro  fratia  odfaun  redditur.— Tacit  AaatL 

1.  IT.  c  18 
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between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at  war  whh  both  theie 
provinces.  They  made  continual  incursions  into  them,  and  gave  them  great 
trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers,  and  took  and  demo- 
lished all  their  castles  and  forts.  He  afterwards  marched  against  another  bar- 
barous nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who  called  themselves  free  Cilicians,*  and 
pretended  to  nave  never  been  subjected  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who 
had  been  masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities,  and 
made  such  dispositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all  their  neigh- 
bours, whom'  tney  perpetually  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of  his  letters. 
There  are  two  amon^  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  modela 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  genieral  or  commander  oueht  to  give  a  prince  or 
his  ministry  an  account  of  a  military  expedition  ;  wiUi  such  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  character  of  writings  and  rela- 
tions of  this  kmd  consists,  are  they  expressed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal  magistrates  ;  it  is  the  second 
of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles  :  the  other  is  written  particularly  to 
Cato«  This  last  is  a  master-piece  ;  wherein  Cicero,  who  passionately  desured 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and 
address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome^  the  senate  offered  him  a  triunph  ;  and 
that  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solem- 
nity which  breatned  nothing  but  joy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  on  the 
point  of  ftilling  into  the  greatest  calamities.  His  reflisal  to  triumph  in  the 
midst  of  the  apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  m  Cicero 
a  great  love  for  the  public  good  and  his  country,  and  does  him  mach  more 
honour  than  a  triumph  itsel?  could  have  done.t 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  aiid  Cœsar,  and  those  that  followed, 
the  Partmans,  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other  paity, 
made  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which 
particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter 
into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the  death  of 
Pacorus,  and  Orodes  his  father.  Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, under  the  authoritv  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  re-establishing  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  fix>m  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  had  rrâed  himself  by  hts  merit  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  tne  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who 
attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  force,  he  was  taken  an  infant, 
with  his  mother,  in  Asculum,  the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,the  fadier 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  m  triumph  before  that  general.  Supported  bv 
the  credit  of  C.  Caesar,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Gaul,and  passed  through 
aU  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  become  praetor  and  consul.  He  was  the  omy 
person  who  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obouned  that 
nonoor,  after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself.| 

I  have  said,  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  mak^  the  mmans 
amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  die  batde  of  Clarrae.  He  had 
begun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army*  by  two  succttsive  vic- 
tones  gained  over  those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  dian  the  former, 
completed  the  work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Ventidius,  apprehending  that  the  Parthians,  whose  preparations  wctc  much 
advanced,  would  prevent  him,  and  pass  the  Euphrates  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  all  nis  troops  together  out  of  their  différent  quarters,  had  recourse  to 


•  Eleuth«ro  Cilices.    .  .  ,    t  P»ut.  lo  Cic.  p.  879. 
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thisftnMagein.  Then  wm  a  petty  enlerDpriiicebhii  camp,  under  die  aa^ 


thisftnMagein.  Then  wei  a  petty  enteropriiice  m  bii  camp,  under  tbeaame 
of  an  aOvywhom  he  knev  to  b&entirely  in  the  ialeratts  ef  the  Paiihians.  ai^ 
that  he  held  secret  mtellin^enoe  with  them»  and  gave  them  advice  of  aU  the 
desim  «of  the  Romam.which  he  codd  discover.    He  resolved  to  make  thii 


man°s  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  ParthjansintDasparehehadlaidibr 
them.* 

With  this  vie  w  he  pretended  a  more  than  ordhmry  intimacy  with  this  traitor. 
He  conviprsed  frequently  with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Af- 
fecting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  nim  with  gteat  confidence,  he  observed^ 
that  &  was  onuch  amid,  from  advices  he  had  recdved,  that  the  Paidiian 
did  not  design  to  pass  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  usiial,  but  a  great  w^y 
lower  down.  Fof,  said  he,  if  they  i>ass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  side 
is  so  mountainous,  that  the  cavahy^  in  which  the  whole  force  of  their  anqr 
consists,  I 
but] 

ble^ .  _  ^_ 

to  him,  die  spy  did  not  fan,  as  Ventidius  had  righdy  foreseen,  to  i 


ittodiePartiiians,withwhomithadaUtbee»Nthecoulddenre.  Paoom, 
instead  of  going  to  Zeugma,  fflimediately  took  tiM  other  route,  loat  a  great  desi 
of  time  in  the  great  compass  he  was  obliged  to  take,  and  in  the  prepanOioBi 
necessary  for  passini^  the  river  there.  Ventidhis  p^ot  mty  days  bv  this  nwsai^ 
wiiich  he  employed  m  making  SUon  of  Judea  jom  him,  with  the  legioDsqav- 
tered  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  found  himadf  in  a  coodkioa  to 
give  the  Paithians  a  good  reception  wfaeo  they  entered  Syria* 

As  ibey  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  passing  die  iiver,or 
afterwaras,theyattribuU5d  that  mactivltytoterror  and  cowardice,  and  matched 
direcdy  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  although  situated  very  advanta- 
geously on  an  eminence,  not  doubting  that  tiiey  should  soon  make  thcmselwi 
masters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  resistance.  They  were  mistaken.  The 
Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  (hem  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  then 
vrith  the  utmost  vigour  upon  the  declivity  ;  and  as  they  haa  the  advantage  of 
the  mund,  and  their  light-4urmed  troops  poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the 
Parthiads,  they  soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  die  vigorooi 
resbtance  diey  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great  Pacoms  was 
killed  in  the  batde  :  and  his  death  was  folkwed  immediately  with  die  Û^t  o€ 
iiis  whole  army.  The  vanquished  made  haste  to  regam  the  bridge,  in  order 
to  return  Into  their  own  country  ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  than,  and  cut 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and  retired 
to  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  History  observes,  that  thb  ooebraAed  battle, 
which  so  wen  revenged  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  tiiesaiDe 
day  with  the  batde  of  Carr«,  fourteen  veara  before. 

Ovodes  wassostruck  with  the  loM  of  this  batde,  and  the  death  of  Inssoo, 
that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither  opened 
his  moutfi,  nor  took  any  nourishment  When  the  excess  of  his  giief  was  a 
litde  abaiad,  and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  faim 
but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  he  saw  him,  and  called  to  hifli  ; 
he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him;  and.  as  if  he  were  living,  to  speak  to  him, 
and  hear  him  s)«ak.  At  other  times  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  sod 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears.t' 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  roost  fotal  bk>w  for  the  Pàidiisn 
monarchy  it  had  ever  received  ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  ùtt 
of  the  army  itself.    For  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  die  house  of  the 

•  A.  It.  3965.  AbL  J.  C.  «».  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  S«.  Plot,  in  Aaloa.  p  9dl.  AppUa.  to  Paitk.  l»- 
Dion.CMS.l.xlix.p.40S.«M.    JattiaT  1. 43.  e:4.  "^  ^^ 

t  Oiodat,  repeste  filU  none  et  excreitut  elad«  «uaita,  «i  dolore  in  furoran  rertitiir.  Mdtts  ^ém  ■»■ 
mllooui  oMDOwm.  non  eibi»  Mmera.  non  ▼oeem  mittere,  iu  ut  eUam  mutii»  faetm  vt4ci«tnr.  PM  ma- 
tot  doiodn  diet,  dbi  dolor  Toeam  laxarofat,  tSkH  ali^d  qiiaai  Pacornm  vocabat  Paoofvi  illi  rUm,  Pko- 
rut  andiri  lidobatar  :  cum  iUo  loqm,  eon  Qio  coosiMcfa.  laterdinn  qua»!  nniauB,  fiabilitw  doIatot.^«L 
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Arsaddes  bad  ever  produced,  for  justice,  clemency,  valour,  end  all  ihie  qoali» 
ties  wbich  conttitute  the  truly  mat  prioce.  He  had  made  himself  so  much 
beloved  in  Syria»  dnrinf;  the  litue  time  he  resided  there,  that  never  did  the  peo- 
ple express  moreaffection  ibr  any  of  their  na^ve  soverdgns,  than  for  the  per* 
son  OÉ  this  foreign  prince.     . 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  defection  into  which  the  d>Kath  of 
his  dear  son  Pacorus  bad  thrown  him,  he  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed 
respecting  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty 
by  di^rent  women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  fiivour  of  her  own,  and 
made  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  had  over  a  sphrit  impaired  by  ajre  and 
affliction.  He,  however,  at  last  determined  to  follow  the  order  of  birSi,  and 
nominated  PhraateS|  the  eldot  and  most  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had  scaîrcely 
taken  possession  or  the  throne,  when  be  caused  all  his  brothen  whom  fan 


fiither  had  bv  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Sjrria,  to  be  mur> 
dered,  and  that  only  l^use  their  mother  was  oi  a  better  family  than  his,  and 
they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still  ahve,not  bemg 
able  to  avoid  expressing  extreme  displeasure  on  that  occasion,  that  unnatonu 
son  ordered  hinr  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brotfam 
in  the  same  manner,  and  aid  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the  aporehension 
that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  tnis  prince, 
so  cnid  m  regard  to  all  his  own  famUy,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  widi  pradiar  favour  and  clemency.* 

ARTICLE  m. 

ABRIDOMEKT  OF  TVtE  BISTORT  OF  THE  «NOS  OF  CAPPAOOCU. 

I  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda, 
according  as  I  had  occasion,  but  without  mentioning  either  their  b%inni|ig 
or  succession.  I  shall  here  unite,  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  relates  to  that 
kingdom.. 

Cappaîdocia  is  a  neat  country  of  Asia  Mkior*f  The  Persians,  to  whom 
it  first  belonged,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies 
or  governments  m  it  The  Macedomans,  mt«  whose  possession  it  fell,  suffered 
those  two  govemmenU  to  be  changed  ioio  kingdoms.  The  one  extended  to* 
ward  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  properiy  called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadoda 
Major  ;  the  other  toward  Pontus,  and  was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or 
Cappadocia  Minor  ;  they  were  at  length  unit^  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  but  does  not 
mention  at  what  time  he-began  to  reicn.  It  b  probable,  that  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  Ochus  m  Persia  ;  admitdng  that  the  king^dom  vi  Cappadocia  oo6- 
tinued  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  emùire  under  Tlberius.t 

It  was  governed  at  nrst  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named  Ariarathes, 
then  by  kmgs  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  j;eneration  ; 
and  at  length  by  the  last,  Archelaus.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there 
were  manv  kings  of  Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes;  but  as  their  history  is 
almost  entuely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  this  place. 

Ariarathes  I.  He  reiiped  jointly  with  his  brother  Holofemes,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  afiection.§ 

Having  joined  the  Persians,  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  acquired 
great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours  by  kin^  Ochus.D 

Ariarathes  H.  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in  his  dominions,  dur* 
ing  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows 

«iLV.S9S7.    AatJ.C.87.  t  Strab.  1.  zii.  p.  533, 694.  tA.M.S«44.    Ant  J.  C  360. 
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with  Dftrios,  was  unwUlioe  to  be  delayed  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia, 
and  had  contented  himself  with  some  instances  of  submission.* 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire  by  his  generab,  fell  to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  not  him 
in  possession  of  it,  conduct^  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Anarathes  on  his  side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thirty  tbou- 
sand  foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  Tlœy  came  to  a  battle.  Anarathes  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused  him,  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, to  be  cnicified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Anarathes  ni.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  mto  Armenia. 

As  Soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  a&d 
.  the  employment  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus  and  Seleucus^  he  entered  Cap- 
padocia with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated 
Amyntas,  general  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.! 

Ariamnes  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antioehus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  bis  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  the  same  Antioehus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  sod, 
that  he  made  him  his  colleague  m  the  kingdom.} 

Ariarathes  IV.  havinr  reiened  alone  after  the  death  of  his  fadier,  left  his 
dominions,  when  he  died,  to  nis  son  of  the  same  name  with  himsdf,  who  vas 
at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  as 
artful  princess,  who,  finding  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She 
deceived  her  husband,  makihg  him  believe  that  she  had  borne  nim  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holofemes.§  Her  barren- 
ness ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who 
was  named  Bftthridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one 
of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and 
the  other  into  Ionia.  T^e  true  son  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was 
educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.! 

Ariarathes  V.  ftimished  Viis  father-in-law,  Antioehus  king  of  Syria,  with 
troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antiodnis  hav- 
ing been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  amb^sadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  seoate^s 
pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in  fevour  of 
his  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him.  but  not  till  after  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  for  his  fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The 
senate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  £umenes,king 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  married  hb  daughter.  IT 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law,  Eumenes, 

aainst  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  them- 
ves  abiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors  to  transact  a  treaty 
between  those  three  princes  :  but  Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.  Two 
>rears  after  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  upon  veiy 
rigorous  conditions. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the  most  tender 
manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  Phiiopator.  and  for  whom  be 
had  no  less  affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  it,  in  resigning  tbe 
kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon  the  throne  durine  his  life.  The  son, 
who  had  all  possible  affection  and  respect  fof  a  father  tnat  so  well  deserved 
both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so  advantageous  in  the  vulgar  opln- 
ion  of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  so  good  a  heart  as  his  ;  and  represented 
to  his  lather,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to  reign  dufio^ 

•  A.  M.  S66a.     Ant.  J.  C.  996.    Pint,  in  Eomen.  p.  548.    Piod.  1.  xri'iL  p.  599 

t  A.  M.  »8«tt.    Ant  J.  C.  915.  %  A.  M.  97».    Ant  J.  C..W4. 

f  He  it  called  lo  hj  Poirbint,  nnd  Orophernes  by  Dtodorut  Sicului. 
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the  life  of  fahn  to  whom  he  owed  his  bein^.  Such  examples  of  moderation, 
^nerosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere  aiSection  for  a  father,  are  the  more 
extraordinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as  during  the  times  the  history  of 
which  we  are  now  relating,  incnrdinate  ambition  respected  nothing,  and  boldly 
▼îolated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VI.  sumamed  Philopator,  reign^  after  his  father's  death,  and 
was  an  excellent  prince.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  his  father  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans,  in  obtaining  which  he  found  no  difficulty.  He  applied  himself  verv 
asâduoittly  to  the  study  of  philosophy  ;  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many  learned 


men.' 


« 


Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to  espouse, 
lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the  Romans.  That  refusal  extremely 
prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  soon  found  an 
occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holofernes  with  troops,  who,  pretend- 
ing himself  the  brotter  of  Ariaratnes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  and  after 
that  violence  reigned  tyrannically.!  He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  greatest  lords,  and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  suf- 
fered such  a  violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revolution,. which  his  cruelty 
gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  talents  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The 
senate,  according  to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  king- 
dom snould  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  Ariarathes  found  a  more 
immediate  and  more  effectual  protector,  in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Per- 
eamus,  who  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  re-establishing  this  un- 
fortunate prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  usurper,  was  for  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver 
mto  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  which  Holofernes  had  left  with  them. 
They  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposites, 
which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any  one  whatever,  during 
the  life  of  the  i>erson  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariarathes  had 
no  rei^ard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate 
the  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  re^d  to  him  who 
had  confided  that  deposite  with  them.{ 

Holofernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  8  conspiracy  with 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  aeainst  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose  place  he 
had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Ho- 
lofernes imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he 
had  not  jua|^  it  more  adviseable  to  reserve  him,  in  ord^  to  make  use  of  him 
afterwards  m  the  pretensions  he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariarathes  ;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus, 
and  Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.6 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus.  who  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  perished  in  the  war.l) 

He  left  six  children  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The  Romans^  in  gratitude 
for  the  other's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Lao- 
dice. who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  apprehending 
the  loss  of  her  authority  when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five 
of  them  the  same  year  their  father  died.     She  would  have  treated  the  sixth 

*    A.  X.  SM2.    Ant.  J.  C.  103.    Diod.  in  Eelof .  1.  zxsi.  p.  86S.  t  '^o^  *"  Excerpt,  p.  SS4  et  SSS. 
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in  the  same  matiner,  if  the  virilajice  of  relations  had  not  removed  him  from 
the  fury  of  that  olknatural  mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the  throne,  after 
having  destroyed  that  cruel  murderess  or  her  children. 

Ariarathes  Vll.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of  Mitjiridatg  ^*£^ 
tor,  and  had  two  sons  by  her.  Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariaratheà  uL  Hb 
brotheMn-latr  caused  him  to  oe  murdered  by  Gordius.  one  of  his  subjects 
Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes^  king  of  Bithynia,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Mithndates  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out 
the  garrisons  of  Nicomedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  bis  nephew,  the  son 
of  the  same  Ariarathes  who  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.* 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne^  when  Mtthridates  soli- 
cited him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  of  dhe 
son  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shud- 
dered at  the  proposal,  and  nused  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  unde. 
Mitbridates,  being  unwflling  to  decide  his  measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  batde, 
chose  radier  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assasnnated  him 
with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He 
set  his  own  son,  only  eight  years  old.  in  his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called 
Ariarathes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  nis  governor.!  The  Cappadockns,  doc 
being  able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mitbridates,  rose  in  anns, 
called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother,  from  Asia,  and  placed  him  opoa 
the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  SooA  after  his  return,  Mitbridates  attacked,  overthrew 
and  expelled  bun  the  kingdom.  That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a  dis 
temper  on  him,  of  which  1^  died  soon  after.  Mitbridates  had  re-established 
his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  ol  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mitbridates,  being  in  pos- 
session of  Cappadocia,  might  fall  upon  his  dominions^  set  up  an  infant  of 
eight  years  old.  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Anarathes,  and  sent  de« 
Duties  to  the  Romans^  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name. 
Qoeen  Laodice,  his  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture, 
and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by  Ariarathes  VIL  of  whom  this,  which 
she  produced,  was  the  last  Mitbridates.  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have  as* 
surances  made  by  Crordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus.  What  times  were  these  !  what  a  séries  is  here  of  frauds  and  impos- 
tures !  The  Roman  people  saw  throujgh  them  ;  and,  not  to  support  them  on 
either  side,  decreed  that  Mitbridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for 
the  future  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  tnoueht  proper.  But 
the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was  msupportaUe  to 
them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a 
people,  who  would  prefer  slavery  to  liberty  !  but  there  are  capricious  and  cor- 
rupt nations,  to  whidi  the  monarchitil  is  better  adapted  than  the  repubficao 
government  ;  and  there  are  few  people,  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  mx^ 
derate  use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  radier 
received  from  the  Romans,- Ariobarzanes  for  their  King,  whose  fomily  was  ex* 
tinct  at  the  third  generation. 

Aripbarzanes  L  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace.  Hi- 
thraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  sod 
reinsuted  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mitbridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobaismei 
to  be  reinstated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mh 
thridates  into  Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  son.  Sylla,  having  obtained  creat 
advantages  over  Mitbridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  Some 
time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom, 
and  carried  off  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Ar« 

*  A.  M.  3S19.    Aot  J.  C.  91.    Justin.  I.  suviiL  c.  1.  f  JmA**  1*  sumfi.  c.  9  . 
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Ariobiurzanes,  who  had  escaped  to  Rome  before  the  lhvi9«oii,  wi3 
not  restored  till  Pompev  bad  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  MHhridateft.t 

Ariobartanes  II.  rompey  had  considerably  enlarged  the  dominions  of 
Ariobarzanes.  when  he  replaced  him  upon  die  ihrone  of  Cappadocia.  Hb 
son  svgMifiea  to  all  that  ^reat  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  long  ;  he  was 
kUi^jmé  time  before  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince  who 
"  *^«âtt  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandson  of  Ariobananes  I. 

riobarzanes  HI.  Cicero^  on  Quitting  Rome,  had  receiTed  orders  to  favour 
and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welÂre 
was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people  ;  a  glorious  testimonial,  which  had  never 
before  bçea  epranted  to  any  king.t  Cicero  punctually  executed  the  order  of 
the  senate.  When  he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being 
killed,  as  his  father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  agamst  him.  in  fa- 
vour of  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no 
nart  in  that  plot  ;  that  indçed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the 
kinedom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts,auring 
the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the  authority  of 
his  <^ce,  and  all  the  credit  hb  high  reputation  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm 
with  which  the  king  was  threaternéd.  His  endeavours  were  succ«»fiil  ;  he 
saved  the  king's  life  and  crown  by  his  constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterested- 
ness, ^ich  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
comipt  his  inteeri^,  and  to  make  him  change  sides.§  The  greatest  danger 
came  from  the  bigb-priest  of  Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of 
that  name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pcmtus^ 
They  were  consecrated  to  Bellonal  and  observed  almost  the  same  ceremonies 
In  the  warûàp  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon  the  model  <^  the, 
other:  that  or  Pontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we  speak  in 
thb  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great  estates,  and 
served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  mm 
of  great  credit,  and  so  consiaerable.  that  only  thé  king  was  his  superior;  he 
was  geoeraliy  of  the  blood-royal.  His  dignity  jras  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that 
in  hb  time  there  were  above  six  thousand  penons  omsecrated  to  the  service 
of  tfab  temple.  From  hence  the  high-priest  was  so  powerful  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  might  have  occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  çreat  difficulties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  himself  by 
force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would  ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  thenblT  But 
Ciceroy  by  hb  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes  marched 
with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  PhanoKa. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribs- 
tioo.  It  is  certain  he  exacted  very  considerable  sums  of  money  from  him  ;** 
for  that  prince  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
them  if  rharnaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia.  Caesar  was  then  in 
Egypt  ;  from  whence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Phamace^  to  reason.  He  passed 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ario- 
barzanes and  his  Ift^her  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entirely 

•  A.  M .  9915.    Ant  J.  C.  M.    Appmn.  in  Mkh.  p.  176,  «be.     Jnstin.  1.  uzTtii.  e.  3.    Plat  io  SylUu 
t  A.  If .  3838.    Ant  J.  C.  «6. 
t  <A*  K.  9953.    Ant.  J.  C.  51.    Cic.  Enist  3  et  4. 1.  xv.  nd  FhbU.  et  Epift  30. 1.  ▼.  ed  Attio. 
^  Anobnnaaes  eoera  me»  Tirit.  regoat  *Kv  m^Sm  eomilio  et  aoctoritate,  et  quod  néoditoribiit  ejoi 
wnA^iiviHt.oOD  Bodo  «f«Miiic«r«v,  prsbui,  rcfem*  regmiBMitte  aerr&rL— Cie.  Epitt90. 1,  r.  ad  Attto. 
B  Sirab.  xu.  p.  535  et  557. 
IT  C«a  naaaii  beUaan  in  Cif>padoci»  eoocitaretur.  si  taceidoe  anais  te  (quod  Aietiim  pvtabatui)  éé» 
feaderet.  adoieeeeu  et  eauitata  et  pedîtatu  et  pecorna  paratna.  et  toto.  ite  qui  aotari  aliqnid  voltbaolt  ftf 
feci  m  •  regno  iUe  dieeederet  ;  rejùoe  aine  tiuaoUa  ae  aiae  armia.  OBin  anetacitale  mdm  coanoBitatCtV* 
«on  cm  dicaitata  obtioerct— Cie.  Epist  4.  Ub.  xv.  ad  Fanil. 
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subjecled  the  latter  to  the  anthority  of  the  fonner.  After  Caesar  had  conquered 
Pbamaces,  he  gave  part  of  CUIcia  and  Amenia  to  Arioharzanes.* 

Th'»  good  treatment  gave  the  murderera  of  Cstar  reason  to  bdiev^  dot 
the  lung  of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour  their  par^.  He  did  nof  opaqrde^ 
dare  agahist  them  ;  but  he  refiued  to  enter  into  their  alliance.  Tfa»  coodoct 

Kve  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him  ;  so  that  Cassios  thought  it  inoambcBtiqMB 
Q  not  to  spare  him.    He  attacked  him  ;  and  having  taken  him  prinoer, 
put  him  to  death.) 

AriarathesX.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom  of  Cappndoda 
remained  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  it  was  disputed  with 
him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphvra,  wife  of  ArchelauSyhirii-|iriest  of 
Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaos  was  a  mndson  of  Ar> 
chelaus,  a  Cappadodan  by  bhth,  and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece  lor  Mitb- 
ridâtes  against  Sylla.  He  abandons  the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war, 
as  We  smdi  relate  in  the  twenty-second  book,  and  joined  the  Roniaiis.|  He 
left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who  married  Berenice, queen  of  Egypt,  and 
was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  batde.  He  obtained  a  very  honourable  digniy 
of  Pompey ,  which  was  the  hi^h-pricsthood  of  Comana  m  Cappadocia.  His  son 
Archelaus  possessed  it  after  hun.  He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  remaikable 
beaui^,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  first  dispmed 
the  kmgdom  of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  MariL  Antaoy 
was  the  judg^e  of  this  difference,  and  determined  it  m  favour  of  l^sinna.§  ¥^liat 
became  of  him  is  not  known  ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  reasceaded 
the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony  expelled  lûm,  and  set  Ar- 
chekius,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne  J 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful  He  expressed  his  gnli- 
tude  to  Mark  Antony,  by  joming  him  with  good  troops  at  the  batde  of  Actnmi. 
He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstandhig  that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resSDl- 
ment  of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cappadocâ,  and 
was  almost  the  only  one  treated  with  so  much  fovoor.H 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  obtained  of 
Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Cilida.  Tiboius  rendcied  faim 
great  services  with  Augustus,  especially  when  his  subjects  broocfac  accusations 
against  him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  h»  cause  himsd^  and  was  the 
occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archekus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleu- 
sn,  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  havmg  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of 
Polemon.  king  of  Pontus.  he  considerably  augmented  bis  power  i  for  as  the 
sons  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he  nad  undoubtedly  me  adnùnîs- 
tradon  of  thdr  kingdom  jomdy  with  their  mother.** 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy  ;  but  his  latter  vears  wm  unfortmsle, 
in  consequence  of  the  revenge  of  Tiberras.tt  That  pnnce,  who  saw  with  pain 
that  Caius  and  Lucms,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  md  his 
sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  aoove  him,  to  avoid  giving  umbrve 
to  the  two  young  Caesars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortificatioo  of  being  wik 
ness  to  their  aggrandisement,  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  retuni  to 
Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  occasion  to  withdraw  from  business,  and 
the  huny  of  Rome,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.tt  His  retreat  wss 
considered  as  a  real  banishment  ;  and  people  began  to  neglect  him  as  a  petsoo 
in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends.  During  Iw  stay 


•  Dioa. I. slu. p.  Its.  tA.lf.996a.    Aal.J.C.43.    Dioa.Lalvu. 

t  Stnb.  L  xiL  ».  SSt.     Dioa.  I.  uux.  p.  126. 
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att  Riiodes,  king  Arcfaebuis  who  was  not  very  remote  from  thence,  residing 
generaDy  at  Eleusis,  distant  six  leagues  from  Rhodes,  paid  him  no  honours» 
forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.    It  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out 
of  pride  or  haiHrhtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus, 
wlio  believed  tné  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.*  On  the  contrary, 
^vhen  young  Caius  Caesar,  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  was  sent  into  Ar- 
menia by  Augustus,!  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  country,  Archelaus,  who 
looked  upon  mm  as  the  fiiture  successor  to  the  empire,  pud  him  every  honour, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  seal  with  which  he  paid  his  court  to  him. 
Politicians  are  cihen  mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  insight 
into  futmity.  It  had  been  more  consistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Ar- 
chelaus, to  have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of 
the  prinees,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.    Something  of  this  nature 
is  obaerved  of  Pomponhis  Atticus,  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which  the 
repahKe  was  toni  at  different  tunes,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreea- 
ble to  both  parties* J 

Tiberias  never  forgot  the  iiqurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to  his 
rival,  which  was  the  move  offensive  to  nim,  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  dispo- 
sition m  Archdaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became 
master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  trou- 
bles in  the  province.^  Livia  wrote  to  nim  ;  and  without  dissembling  the  em- 
pmur's  anrâcjgave  hmi  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  de- 
mand it.  This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Cappadoda  other  did  not  perceive  it^  dared  not  act  as  if  he  did. 
He  aet  out  lor  Rome,  was  veryill  received  by  Tit>erius.  and  saw  himself  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  crimmaL  Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with 
age.  was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason  ;  but  that  in  reality  he  was 
perfectly  m  his  senses,  and  counterfdted  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  his  ufe.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him  ;  but 
age,  the  gout,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made 
to  suffior,  soon  occaskmed  hb  death.  He  had  reigned  two-and-fiiiy  years. 
Afler  his  death  Cappadoda  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  emph^J 
Tlùs  kingdom  was  very  pûwerfiil.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were  s<^ 
considerable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  tbought  himself  able,  from 
hb  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be  levied.  He 
even  gave  teat  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it  the  heavy 
duties  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,ir  a  city  situated 
upon  the  mountain  Argea*  and  was  sovemed  by  the  laws  of  Charondas.** 
The  dty  was  buih  upon  the  River  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without 
mentioning  the  tune  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the  moudis  of  this  river, 
it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country  ;  after  which  he  caused  small  islands 
to  be  Buude  m  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part  of 
his  life  m  puerile  diverrions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths  ;  and 
the  waters  returned  into  thehr  channel.  The  Euphrates,  having  received  them, 

*  B«x  AKbelM»4aiiiqaM[ciinaBi  ummm  Cafpadoeift  potMbatnr,  iaTÎMi  Ta>erio,  quoi!  eon  Rbodi  af ea- 
ton  aaUo  ofiei»  eolnuMt  Nee  id  ArciieUM  per  Mpecbwm  oniaermt.  aed  eb  intimtt  Angwti  mooitni  ;  qaia 
tonau  Ceb  Catare  miMoqM  ad  ■«•  Orieatis,  lotota  Tiberii  aaicitia  credebatur.— Tacit  Annal.  L  iL  e.  dS. 
tA.  M.4009.  ABC  J.  0.3. 
%  Roe  qaala  ril.  laeilii»  «itiiaabit  la,  qd  jndicara  quanta  tit  Mptentiai,  eorum  retiaare  onin  benava- 
kaliaaaaaa  mtar  qoos  naaimafiim  ranna  non  tolani  aanlatiot  aed  obtrectatio  tanto  intercedebat,  qaantna 
hitL  iaeidara  naeaaaa  inlar  Caaaram  atqoa  aatoniaaa,  emn  aa  aterqaa  ftrincipam  non  aolnm  oibia  Ronaaa* 
ad  wMa  laiaium  aaaa  cnpérat.'  Cora.  Nap.  In  Attie.  e.  ex. 

4  ATlf.dOaO.    A.D.16. 

P  IDn  igBaraa  daH,  ral,  al  lotalligare  rideratiir.  rta  aelnaaa,  in  oibaa  properat:  azeaptaaqoa  iamSti  n 

fnaelpa.  at  aas  aecnaataa  a  aaaata;  nan  ob  cnaina«  qna  ftngebandr,  ad  angora,  aiaul  feaana  aanio»  at 

4«ia  cngibw  aqoa,  aadoa  iniaw.  inaolita  anat.  finea  rita  apoota  an  fatn  iaplavit.<^Taeit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c  4S. 

ff  Strab.  I.  xiL  p.  M7.  &89. 

a*  xUa  Cbaioadas  «rat  n  ealabrated  kfialator  of  Gracia  Major,  of  wbon  aiaatien  Int  bean  Made* 
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overflowed,  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  GaUatiaWjirh» 
inhabited  rbiygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  toiteat;  for  wlu^  éty 
insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three  hundred  takMiof 
the  king  of  Cappadocia  :  and  made  the  Romans  their  judees. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses*  and  muks.*    It  was  firom  tfaeoce 
the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allolted  for  the  use  of  the 
that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  anyof  then,     h 
also  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  lalse  witnesses.!    The  Capped» 
reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing  of  toiments  ikmii  dKsr  in&ncy, 


and  put  one  another  to  the  question  by  the  rack,  and  other  metlMMis  of  la-  ' 
ture,  m  order  to  inure  themselves  amnst  the  pains  their  iabe  witnries  aif^ 
one  day  expose  them  to  suffer.  This  people  exceeded  the  Gredi  nate  Id 
perjury^  though  the  latter  bad  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  hrieht,  if  weiair 
bdieve  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made  this  manoer  of  spcsk- 
ing  common  among  them  ;  ^  Lend  me  your  evidence,  and  111  pv  yao  «idi 
niine.''§ 

Cappadocia,  generally  speakmg,  was  far  ftmn  being  a  eonntiy  of  gnat 
geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced  however,  some  very  celcbpted 
authors.  Strabo  and  Pausanius  are  of  that  number.  It  was  bciknuii  e^e- 
cially^  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the  proiesskNi  af  ontois: 
and  It  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of  that  coantry  «as  as  hard  to 


be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise.    S.  Basil  and  S.  Gicgay  Na- 
zianzen  are  exceptions  to  this  rufe.| 

•  Boch.  Pbakf.  1.  iii.  c  11.    ScboL  Penu. 
.  t  Maneipiia  locnplct  efet  wnt  Cappftdoems  rex.— HoraL 
tFkcB.8,10. 
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SYRACUSE. 


PLAN.  • 

TR  IS  book  eoauiat  tin  eoMlntioB  of  the  huloiy  of  SyrteaM.  It  may  bo  dhridea  into  three  rarts.  The 
first  iaeladee  tlie  long  i«à^  of  Hiero  II.  The  teeood,  the  ihort  reign  of  his  madaon  HietoormiM,  the 
InxAlee  of  SjmeBie  oeeadoned  bj  it,  end  the  itère  aod  tekinc  of  that  city  by  MareeJlui.   The  third  ii  a 

comdee  abria|iBeot  of  the  Mstorj  of  Sy- ^*^ *— ** -^- •   • 

«f  the  SytaeoiaiWi  aod  on  AicUnodee. 


jofSjrmeBfeoeeatt<  ^    .  ^ ,^  _^ „...«..« 

coDdee  abrioiiBeot  of  the  htstory  of  Syncnae,  with  fone  rcflectiocM  upoa  the  foyonmeirt  and  character 
'-'--  ">ycarweaiWi  and oa  / -''^' — '-- 


ARTICLE  I. 

sccrroir  r.— riero  n.  chosen  captain-general  by  the  syracusans,  and 
SOON  after  appointed  kino. 

Hieao  Ii.  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Gekm,  who  had  formerly  reigned 
in  Syracuse.*    As  his  mother  was  a  dare,  his  father,  Hieiocles,  according  to 


the  bafbaioas  customs  of  those  times,  caused  him  to  he  eniosed  soon  sUter 
his  biitli  ;  belicTing  that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobili^  of  his  race.  If  Jus- 
tin's fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees  nouiislied  him  several  days 
with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declaring,  that  so  singulap  an  event  was  a  certain 
wesage  of  his  niture  greatness,  Hierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to  his 
tBouse,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his  education. 

The  diild  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form  him  as  could  be 
ejcpected.  He  distinguished  himself  earfy  firom  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his 
address  in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  received  several  rewards  fix>m  his  hands.  He  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  laige  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  conversation,  he  was  af- 
fable and  pdite,  in  business  just,  and  moderate  in  command  ;  so  that  he  wanted 
nothing  royal,  except  a  throne.f 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their  troops,  the 
latter,  who  were  m  the  neighbouibood,  raised  Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  su- 
preme command,  viiiich  comprehended  all  authority,  civil  and  militaiy,  The 
latter  was  at  that  time  thirty  years  old.  but  of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that 
promised  a  great  king.  Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the  help  of^some 
Iriends  he  entered  the  city,  and  having  found  means  to  brii^  over  the  adverse 
partT,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so 
mucli  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  Syracusans,  thoiçb  highly  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  theu*  officers,  were, 
'K'VreTer.  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  captain- 

•A.M.  9700.    AotJ.C.904.    Juttiii.  L  niii.  c  4. 
^     \^  lUIoqoîo  blaadui,  ia  aegotio  juttna,  ia  impcrio  ntoderato*  ;  pronue  ut  nihil  ei  reKinm  deeue  prater 
^*^*»»  Tidcrctor.— Jotlio. 

(A.M.  9799.    Ant  J .  C.  375.    Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  8, 0. 


^|/\  BI9IOBT  OF  STHACDBB. 

From  his  first  measures»  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new  magisttate 
at  something  more  than  that  office.  Observing,  indeed,  that  the  troops  no  sooner 
quitted  the  cit^,  than  Syracuse  was  involved  in  new  troubles  hj  seditions  spirits 
and  lovers  of  innovation,  he  perceived  how  important  it  was,  m  the  absence  of 
himself  and  the  array,  to  have  somebody  upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keepcD§^ 
the  citizens  within  tne  bounds  of  their  auty.  Leptinus  seemed  very  fit  fcr  that 
purpose.  He  had  many  persons  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  had  great  influence 
with  the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his 
daughter  :  and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public  tranquillity,  during  the 
time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove  from  Syracuse,  and  much  at  the  head  of 
the  armies. 

Another,  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  cstaMiahed  his 
security  aiid  repose.  He  had  every  thii»  to  fear  from  the  fore^  soldieis,  tor- 
bulent,  malifipant  men,  void  of  respect  tor  their  commanders,  and  of  afiectioo 
for  a  state  of  which  they  made  no  part,  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  of  com- 
mand and  lucre,  and  always  ready  Tor  a  revolt,  who  having  been  bold  euoa^ 
to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  which  did  not  bekng  to  them, 
were  capable^  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  attempting  any  tfamg  a^mst  him- 
self. He  easily  comprehended,  that  he  should  never  have  the  ma^teij  over 
them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  amoQg  themselves  :  that  if  he  imdeftDok  to 
punish  the  roost  criminal,  their  chastisement  would  onr^  provoke  the  wA  ;  and 
that  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  tfiey  oocasioiied.  wia  utterly 
to  exterminate  the  factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and  reb^lioos  depo- 
sition were  only  fit  to  ooiTupt  others,  and  incline  them  to  pemickius  excesses. 
Deceived  by  a  false  seal,  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected also  with  the  prospect  of  the  daqgers  to  which  &  was  perpetnOy  ex- 
posed, he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him.  for  the  safety  of  his  coont^,  and  securitT 
of  his  person,  to  proceed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  directiy  contrary  to 
his  character  and  justice,  but  which  seemed  necessary  to  him  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the  field,  under  the  pretext  oi  marehing  against 
the  Mamertines.*  When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his 
army  into  two  parts  ;  on  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were 
Svracusans;  on  the  other,  those  who  were  not  so.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and  left  the  others  exposed  to  Ifae  Ma- 
mertines,  who  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  after  which  he  returned  quiet/y  to  the  city 
with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  beiiy  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  diaoiders  and  ae^Ution, 
he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  discharged  ttie  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  success,  advaiK- 
ing  into  the  country,he  marched  against  them  with  the  Syracusan tnxm,  whom 
he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla. 
A  great  part  of  the  enemy  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generab  made 
prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was  declared  king  by  all  the  citisens  of  Sjiacuse, 
and  afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This  happenea  seven  years  alter  his  beii^ 
raised  to  the  supreme  authorit^.t 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justi^  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that  eminence. 
Whether  he  put  the  fbreicn  scSdiers  in  motion  himself,  which  seems  veiy  pro- 
bable, or  only  lent  himselfto  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidèli^  to  hb  countiy . 
and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  b  true, 
the  irrej^Iarity  of  his  entrance  upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  con- 


sent which  the  people  and  the  alnes  afterwards  gave  to  it  ;  but  can  we  sumwse, 
in  such  a  conjuncture,  that  their  consent  was  perfectly  free  T  As  to  his  bong 
^i__*. J  1.:^  *!. 1--„  ._  -.!._* ,  jf  y^  secret  ambitioD  lud  any 

\  wise  and  disinterested  conduct 


■II  9UUU  «  vuii^uu^iurv,  tuai  uivir  «ANHVut  fva»  p«;nc 

elected  king,  there  was  no  compulsion  in  that  ;  if  his'secret  ambitioD  had  any 
part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  his  wis 


through  the  long  duratkm  of  hb  reign  and  life. 


*  They  weft  origiimUjr  Cui|Miiian  troops,  whom  Agmthoclfts  had  tak«aiato  bis  p»j.«»4  wfeoaftcnrvis 
êèîMéi  Mtisiiia,  brnvliig  first  put  the  pciocipal  inhabitMits  to  tbe  sword, 
t  A.  M.  tiliC^     Ant.  J.  V.  261. 


&, 


HSTOBT  OP  8TKACU8E.  3 1|- 

The  loBS  of  the  baftle  we  have  spoken  of,  entirely  discoDcerted  the  aflfairs  of 
the  Maniertiiies.  Some  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  wtnom 
they  surrendered  their  citadel  ;  others  resolred  to  abandon  tlw  city  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have 
exphuned  more  at  large  elsewhere.* 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertines.  Not 
being  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Me&sina.of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  pos- 
sessed themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise,  and  ot  re- 
turning toward  Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  this 
news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  having  re- 
tired, as  if  there  bad  been  nothii^  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about, 
and  passed  the  strait  without  danger.f 

^  Toe  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  having  driven  out  of  the 
citadel  the  dficer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in 
Appius,  and  opened  the  eates  of  their  city  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  soon 
after  formed  the  sieee  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Hiero,  who 
johied  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle, 
and  attacked  the  Syracusans  first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  pos- 
sible courage,  but  could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romaas,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  war,  and  retired  to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  havine  obtained  a  like  vlctonr 
over  the  Cartha^'nians,  saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  waifs 
of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  besiege  it.| 

When  the  news  of  the  success  of  Appius  amved  at  Rome,  it  occasicHied  great 
.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thoi^t  proper  to  use  new  efforts. 
t  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  were  or- 
dered into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrivaL  several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syra- 
cusan  cities  surrendered  at  discretion.^ 

The  consUiniation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of  the  Roman  legions^ 
enabled  Hiero  tc  form  some  idea  of  the  event  of  this  new  war.  He  was  sensi- 
ble that  he  might  rely  upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced  the  design 
the;^  had  anciently  fonnced,  of  jpossessing  themselves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  they 
"  '       *  a,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  power  would 


made  themselves  masters  of  Messina, 

be  very  insecure,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such'dan^rous  and  formidable  ene- 
mies. He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kioedom,  than  to 
leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the  Romans  ;  well  assurea  that  the  war 
would  be  long  anci  obstinate  ^tween  those  two  republics,  equal  in  their  forces  ; 
and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he  should  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  fiom 
refusing  those  offers.  They  were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Carthaginians,  mas- 
ters at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  transportation  of  provisions;  which  Tear  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  troops  who  nad  first  pa»ed  the  strait  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  lenons  in  that  respect, 
and  was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  should 
restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  pay  them  one  hundred  talents  in  money. 

From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  his  dominions,  nor  had  any  other  share 
in  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion.  In  other  respects 
he  reigned  as  a  king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  of 
his  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  in  that  point,  nor  enjoyed,  for 
a  loneer  time,  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fiuy  yeais 
afier  bis  being  elected  king,  be  and  his  people  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and 
were  ody  spectators  of  the  conflagrations  and  distress  that  surrounded  them, 
occasioned  oy  the  wars  between  the  two  most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

•  VoU  I.  Htstonr  of  the  CarOmgimaiis.  t  Frontin.  Str»t.  I.  i.  «.  4. 

t  A.  M.  S741.    ADt.  J.  C.  263.     Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  lO.  1 1.  $  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  15, 16. 
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The  Romans  perceived,  od  more  than  one  occaskm^duriDC  the  first  ftenc 
war.  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  with  which  it  was  in  a  maimer 
opened,  the  in^itance  of  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  who  abmidantly  supplied 
them  with  provisions,  at  times  wheti  the  Roman  armj,  without  his  aid,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  excessive  famine.* 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  commencement 
of  the  second,  which  was  about  twenty-five  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  andtnn- 
quillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that  prince  are  little  spoken  oC 

Polybius  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthagmians,  in  the  unhappy  war  they 
\feie  obliged  to  support  against  the  strangers  or  mercenaries,  which  was  called 
the  African  war,  finding  Uiemselves  extremely  pressed,  had  recourse  to  their 
allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  jg^ntea  them  all  they  asked  of  him. 

The  prince  perceived»  t&t  to  maintam  himself  in  Sicily,  it  was  neoessaiy 
that  the  Carthaginians  sh<Mild  overcome  in  this  war  ;  lest  the  strapgers,  who  had 
already  obtained  numerous  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  sbnnld.  io  case 
of  complete  success,  find  no  fiirther  obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  ioim  de- 
signs ot  bringing  their  victorkxis  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an 
excellent  politician,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  nim  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  too  (reat  power  of  the  I&mans,  who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the 
Carthagmians  should  be  entirely  ruined  in  the  war  against  the  révoltera.! 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make  be  sob 
jects  happy,  ana  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  ^vemment  of  Agadiodes 
who  preceded  him,  some  years,  and  the  intestine  divisions  arising  nom  dtem, 
had  occasioned  ;  an  employment  worthy  of  a  kin^.  There  was  a  levity  and 
inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syracusans,  which  frequently  inclined  ttiem 
to  excessive  and  viohmt  résolutions;  however,  in  general,  they  were  hnmaoe 
and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable  obedience  ;  the  proof 
of  which  is,  ttiat  when  they  were  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderatioo,  as  by 
Timoleon,  th^  respected  the  authiarity  of  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  obeyed 
them  cheerfulfy. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supreme  auttkoritr  con- 
fided to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the  wretched  policy  of  aie  ty- 
rants, who,  considering  the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the 
fore^  soldiers,  by  whom  ther  were  perpetually  surrounded.  He  began  by 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  ot  the  citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

SECTION  II. — ^HIERO'S  PACIFIC  REfGlf.     HE   DIES   AT  A  VERY  ADVANCED  AGE, 
MUCH  REGRETTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to  convince 
his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote 
from  intending  any  thn^  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was 
not  intent  upon  being  {î»red,  but  upon  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself 
less  as  their  master,  than  as  their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reigik  the 
state  had  been  divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  ot  the 
soldiers,  whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with  great  anioorasity,  had 
occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extineuidb 
all  remains  of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all  seeds  mais- 
cord  and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfiilly  in  that 
respect  ;  as,  during  a  rei^  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  was  the  particular 
care  taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his  subjects  employed  ;  to  banish  luxury  and 
idleness,  the  parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  all  seditrâns,  firom  his  dominions; 
to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country  ;  and  to  render  agn- 

*  Poljb.  1.  i.  p.  18.  t  A.  M.  9763.    AuX.  J.  C.  941.     Poljb.  1.  \.  p.  M. 
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ciiltim  iMXMniimble;  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  oertam  mam  of  icnderii^ 
fa»  people  hapfff,  and  to  diiuse  abundance  ihroHghout  his  kingdom.  The 
cultiTation  of  uins,  besides  empbying  numrrous  hands,  which  would  otherwise 
remaiD  idle  and  unproâtable»  dinaws  into  a  countiy,  by  the  exportation  of  grain, 
the  riches  of  the  aeighbouriiig  nations,  and  brings  them  into  the  houses  of  tiie 
people,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year  the  merited  fruit  of  their  labour 
and  iadustiy.  This  is,  and  we  camot  repeal  it  too  often,  what  ou^ht  to  be  the 
peculiar  attention  of  a  wise  government,  as  oneof  the  most  essential  parts  of  a 
wise  and  salnlaiy  poligr,  thoush  unhappily  too  much  neglected. 

Hiero  afiplied  hunself  entirer^  to  thisol^ect  He  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of 
the  soTereignty,  to  study  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agricul- 
ture. He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  subject, 
the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  :  but  he  considered  that  object  of  his 
inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the 
state,  nnd  the  most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  com.  He 
therefore  believed  it  of  the  hisbest  tousequenoe,  and  what  demanded  his  utmost 
care  and  applicatkm.  to  estabKah  good  order  in  that  traffic  ;  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  husbandmen,  who  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  safe 
and  happy  ;  toasoeitain  the  prince's  dues,  whose  principal  revenue  arose  from 


tioDS  ao  wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  ûd,  at  the  same  time,oonfonnable  to  the 
people's  and  prince's  hiterests,  that  ther  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not 
only  in  his  reign,  but  in  ail  succeeding  times.  When  the  Romans  had  subjected 
the  ci^  end  dominions  of  Syracuse,  mey  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed, 
that  ail  things  should  be  disposed  according  to  '*  the  laws  of  Hiero  ;"*  in  order 
that  the  Sjrracusans,  in  changii»  their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation  not 
to  change  their  laws  ;  and  see  memselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a 
prince,  whose  name  alone  was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws 
exceedingly  venenble.t 

I  have  observed^  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  imncipal  revenue  consisted  in 
com  ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest,  that  thecountiy 
should  be  well  cultivated  ;  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  all  die  lands  ;  and 
that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in  prop<Mrtion 
to  their  fisrtility.  The  coUectors  or  this  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  was  paid 
in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  were  called  "  decumani,"  that  is  to  say,  **  faimers 
of  the  tenths."    Hiero,  in  die  regulations  he  made  upon  this  head,  aid  not  ne« 

Sect  his  own  interests,  which  aigues  him  a  wise  prince,  and  good  économat, 
e  knew  veiy  wdl  that  there  was  reason  to  appreMnd  that  the  countiy  people, 
who  consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  imposts  as  intolerable  burdens,  mj^bt 
be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  dues.  To  spare  them  this  temptation, 
he  took  sudi  Just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whether  the  com  were  in  the  ear, 
on  tfie  floor  to  be  ti^redied,  laid  up  in  barns,  or  laden  for  carriase,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  paii  of  it,  or  to  detraud  the  ^1- 
lector  of  a  single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty.^  But 
he  adds  also,  ttiat  tiiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  avidity  of 
the  collectors,  for  whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  any  thing  beyond 
the  tenth.  Hiere  seems  to  have  been  veiy  much  against  the  husbandman's 
quitting  his  home,  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Cicero  savs,  accordingly,  when 
inveig&ig  against  Verres,  wno  gave  them  ^reat  trouble,  by  frequent  and  pain- 
fid  journeys,  "  it  is  very  hsurd  and  afflicting  to  the  poor  husbandman  to  be 

*  Deenniu  toge  Hi«n>iiie*  ««ttiMr  TendeadM  camaeniat,  nt  U*  jueaniior  atset  auiaerit  UUt»  fttoetto^  il 
ejw  verii,  mn  Steal»  cariMiaii*  fuil,  aott  tobun  inflttuta*  oonautaU  iapcHo*  venn  tttiun  aonen  f««kaiie< 
reu—Ck.  Ortt.  in  Ver.  de  From.  n.  15.  t  P»lyb- 1-  «viii.  c  S. 

X  Rieroniea  lex  orambos  castodiis  sid>jectuin  antorera  deeomano  tradit,  at  neque  in  se^tibui,  aeque  in 
areis,  ne^ue  io  horrcis,  neqoe  in  kmovendo,  neqoe  in  asportando  fnuneoto,  f^rano  uoo  posset  abator,  sine 
masinui  pflena,  fraudart  decaaaaiiin  — Cic.  Drat,  in  Ver.  de  Frum.  n.  ?0 
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broïKlit  horn  the  country  to  the  ci^,  fiom  their  plouefa  to  Ae  bar,aiid  tl»caie 
of  tuiii^  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting  lawsuits.  ^'  Misëruin  atque  i  ' 


ei  agro  homines  traduci  in  forum,  ab  arratro  ad  aubseUia,ab  usu  reium  lusti- 
carum  ad  insoUtum  litem  atque  judicium."  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  tkc»- 
seWes,  let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  cany  it  to  the  pnejadke 
of  the  collectors  ?    ''  Judicio  ut  arator  decumanum  peraequatur  !"* 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  kill's  praise  than  what  we  have  now  said? 
Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour  ;  gain  battles,  make 
conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions  j  and  upon  tbeae  acooante 
might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with  how 
many  taxes  must  he  have  loaded  his  people  !  How  many  husbandmeD  must 
he  have  torn  from  their  lands  !  How  much  blood  would  the  çaininr  those  rh- 
tofies  have  cost  him!  And  of  what  advantage  would  they  nave  been  to  tin 
state  1  Hiero.  who  knew  wherein  true  gloiy  consists,  placed  his  in  govemiig 
his  people  with  wisdom,  and  in  makine  them  happy,  instead  of  oonqoexiqg^iKw 
countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  multiply  his  own,  in  a  man- 
ner, by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than  tliey 
were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  lidies 
of  a  state  consists  ;  and  whicn  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  pec^rfe  of  a 
oountiy  reap  a  reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  mooà  of  h» 
attachment  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  he  received  advice  of  Hamubal's  «Rival 
in  Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well  ec^uipped,  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronw, 
who  haa  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  his  services  to  that  consul,  and  to  nsBore 
him,  that  alth(Mtt;h  advanced  in  a|;e,  he  would  show  the  same  seal  for  the  Ro- 
man people  as  be  had  formerly  aone  in  his  youth,  in  the  first  war  aeaioBt  tie 
Carthaffiniutt.  He  took  upon  him  to  supply  tne  consul's  legions,  and  9ie  troops 
of  the  allies,  with  corn  and  ctothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  leoeived 
tiie  same  instant,  of  the  advantage  «uned  by  the  Roman  over  the  Caitbagimian 
fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  tor  his  advantageous  oflfers,  but  made  no  use 
of  them  at  that  tirae^ 

Hiero's  inviolable  ndelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remaikable  in 
ins  character,  appears  still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat  near  the  lake  of 
Thnisymene.  They  had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannibal,  each  suc- 
ceeding engagement  being  more  unfortunate  and  bloody  than  the  preceding'. 
Hiero,  in  that  mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisiooB  to  the 

Srt  of  Ostia.  The  Syracusan  ambassadors,  upon  Ûieir  being  introduced  into 
i  senate,  told  them,  ^*  that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  aenùbly  af&kled 
on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  person  ;  that  Ûm»^  be 
well  knew  that  me  giandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  always  move  admirable 
in  times  of  adversity  than  after  the  mosi  signal  successes,  he  had  sent  them  all 
the  aid  that  could  be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired the  senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it  That  they  had  particiuariy 
brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  which  ttie  king 
hopâ  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a  [rfedge 
of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  hîad  also  imported 
ftree  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  bailey  ; 
and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  neater  quantity.  Hiero  would  cause 
as  much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  ap- 
pCMnt  That  he  Knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  amies  biit 
dtixens  and  allies;  but  that  he  had  seen  liriit-armed  strangers  in  their  camp. 
That  he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousand  archers  and  siingers,  who  might 
be  opposed  successfully  to  the  Baléares  and  Moors  of  Hannibars  aiw."  TSej 
added  to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  counsel,  which  was,  that  ttie  praetor 
who  should  be  sent  to  command  m  Sicily,  might  despatch  a  fleet  to . 
order  to  find  the  Caithaginians  such  employment  in  their  own  oountr 
put  it  out  of  their  power,  by  that  diversion,  to  send  any  succours  to  1 

*  Cie.  Orat.  in  Ver.  de  Fran.  b.  15. 
*  A.  M.  SUS.    Ant.  J.  C.  3lS.    Uv.  L  xxl  n.  SO,  51.  X  At'- 1.  nu.  o.  37.31. 
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Tbe  flenate  woBwenà  the  king^'s  ambassadors,  in  veiy  obligini^  and  Konoiiiable 
tems,  •*  that  Hiero  acted  hlce  a  veiy  g^enerous  prince,  and  a  most  Êtithful  ally  ; 
that  from  the  time  that  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  his  at- 
tachment for  them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable  ;  in  fine,  that  in  all  times 
and  places  be  had  powerfully  and  magnificently  supported  them  :  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a  due  sense  of  such  generosi^  :  that  some  cities  of  Itaf^  had  aliesMly 
presented  the  Roman  people  with  gdd,  who,  after  havii^  expressed  their  gra- 
titude, had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it  :  that  the  victoiy  was  too  favourable  an 
auguiy  not  to  be  receired  :  that  they  would  place  her  in  the  capitol,  that  is  to 
^y,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  high  Jupiter,  m  order  that  she  might  establish 
there  her  fixed  and  lasting  abode.**  All  the  com  and  barley  on  board  the  ships, 
with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valenus  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality  of 
Hiero  ;  fiwt,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms  of  presentii^  the  Romans  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold  ;  then,  in  the  industrious  pre- 
>éaution  he  uses  to  prevent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  He  does  not  offer  them 
that  gold  in  specie  ;  he  knew  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too 
well  for  that;  but  under  the  form  of  a  Victoiy,  which  they  dared  not  refuse, 
upon  the  accoimt  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  alon^  with  it.* 

It  B  extraordinaiy  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were  situated  as  Syracuse 
was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  eveiy  thii«  to  fear,  at  a  time 
when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  feithful,  and  declare 
openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a 
conduct  eimosed  him.  A  more  prudent  politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language, 
would  peihaps  have  waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so 
hasty  (o  declare  himself  without  necessity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Sudh  ex- 
anopies  are  the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  aiid  almost  unparalleled. 

ido  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought  to  hare 
acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  Syra- 
cuse, had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened,  the  Romans  too 
much.  That  city  would  have  immediately  felt  all  tbe  weight  of  Carthage  ;  as 
it  was  situated  opposite  to  it,  and  lay  very  convenient  for  strengthening  its  com- 
merce, securing  it  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  finnly  in  Sicily,  by 
the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  It  would  therefor&have  been  imprudent  to 
su£fer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have  been 
the  better  friends  to  the  Sjrracusaiis  for  their  naving  renounced  the  Romans  by 
force.  It  was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  immediately  to  tbe  aid  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
to  hazard  eveiy  thing,  either  to  save  Rome,  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  heU  which  bistoiy  has  preserved  of^  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  are  few,, 
they  by  no  means  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  ex- 
ceedingly regret  the  want  of  more  particular  information  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  pre- 
sents he  made  them  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  laid  waste  their  island, 
and  threw  down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and 
magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which  his  presents  were  attended,  infoiitely 
exsuts  the  value  of  them.  He  caused  t^vo  statues  to  be  erected  in  tbe  public 
square  at  Rhodes,  representing  the  people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upon 
tbe  head  of  the  Rhomans;  as  if.  says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  that 
people  ma^ificent  presents,  far  from  assuming  any  vanity  from  his  munificence, 
Mieved  hunself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account.  And  indeed,  the  libe- 
rality and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the 
pleasure  they  give  himself,  and  the  gloiy  ne  acquires  by  them.t 

*  TreccBta  millU  oioiîum  triticUet  dacenU  mill»  hordei.  auriqiw  ducenta  etqimdrftfinta  pondovibi 
BBttn»  mineri  antit.  Neque  ifurit  ▼erBCiindie  majonim  nostroniK,  qnod  aollet  aecioera,  in  habitiiin  id 
y  ietoria  fonnaTit,  vt  eot  religioae  motos,  manificentia  ma  uti  cogeret  ;  roluntatc  aitendi  prius,  iterun  pro- 
vidcati»  «avandi  se  remittCKtiir,  Kberalis.— Val.  Max.  1.  ir.  c.  8. 

t  Polyb.l.v.  p.  4-29. 
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There  is  a  nastiml  of  TheocritiB,  (Idyll.  16.)  named  lilertiM  king  «f  «kom 
we  are  speakiog^  wherein  the  poet  seems  to  reproach  that  prince  taciay^irilh 
payiiE  veiy  ill  tor  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  mean  masner 
m  i^ich  he  daimsi  as  it  were»  a  reward  ibr  the  versea  he  meditatira,  lestes 
room  to  condudei  that  the  imputation  of  avarice  falls  with' more  /ustioe  upoo 
the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguishedandesteemedas  we  hare  aee&jior 
his  liberality. 

It  was  to  nierons  just  taste»  and  siivular  attention  to  eveij  thing  that  afieded 
the  public  good»  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those  amazug  machines  of  war, 
of  which  me  availed  nerself  when  b^ieged  by  the  R<Hnans.  Tho^  that 
prinœ  seemMEMl  to  devote  his  cares  entire^  to  the  tranquiUi^  and  domestic  afiain 
of  the  kingdom,  be  did  not  neglect  those  of  war  ;  coovmoedj  that  tibe  surest 
meaoB  to  preserve  the  peace  ol  his  daminions,  was  to  hold  hunself  always  in 
readiness  to  make  war  upon  uqfust  nekbboun  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  iL 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  advantage  ofhaviog  in  his  domimottBAjchiaiedes^ffae 
most  leaned  geometiician  the  world  had  ever  produced.  He  was  illustrious, 
not  only  by  his  great  abili^  m  geometry,  but  by  hb  birth,  being  related  to 
Hiero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  nund,  and  highly  averse  to  the 
hunyand  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  devoted  himsâf  solely  to  tbe 
study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  of  truths  purely  intellectnalaod 
spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attractkn  with  tbe  leaned 
of  the  first  rank,  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  theanselves  to  soy 
other  objects.* 

Hiero,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  over  Archimedes  to  engage  him  to 
descend  uom  those  lofty  speculations  to  Uie  practice  of  the  mechanics,  frfaici^ 
although  they  depend  on  the  hand,  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He 
pressed  him  cootmually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  after  immate- 
rial and  intellectual  oljecto,  but  to  briqg  it  down  to  sensible  and  oorporea]  things, 
and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evident  and  mmiliar  to  ttie 
generality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them  experimentally  wi&  things  of  use. 

Arehimedes  frequently  converted  with  the  king,  who  always  heard  him  with 

rt  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  dagr*  when  he  was  explainiqg  to  him 
wonderful  effects  of  the  power  of  motion,  be  proceeded  to  demonstrsto, 
**  that  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatever  might  be  moved.*'  And, 
applauding  hknself  afterwards  on  Uie  foifce  of  his  demonstratloo,  he  veatmed 
to  boast,  that  if  there  were  another  worid  besides  this  which  we  înhabit,  by 
going  to  that,  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure.  The  king,  surprised  and  de- 
Ughted,  desired  hhn  to  put  his  position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great 
weight  with  a  small  foroe* 

iraiimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  retional  curiosity  of  hiskms* 
man  and  friend,  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  that  port,  and  caused  it  to  be  drawn 
on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  by  great  numbers  of  men.  He  then  ordered 
its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that,a8  many  men  as  it  could 

1  sitting  at  his  ease, 
'  '  moving  with  his 

.      J  and  pulleys,  be 

drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  strâdiiy,asif 
it  floated  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the  power  of  motiao^ 
was  utterly  astonished;  and,  judging  from  that  experiment,  the  efficacy  of  the 
art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  bat- 
tering engines  hr  sie^  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  placeSi 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowled8[e  of  which  we 
speak,  be  necessaiy  to  a  king  ;  and  if  tbe  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates 
their  utili^.    If  king  Hiere  had  wanted  taste  and  curiosity,  and  employed  him- 
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self  aoUIf  b  h»  ideMUKS^  Archîmedes  miglift  have  rantÎMd  inactive  îd  his 
closet,  and  all  his  extraordmair  science  woiild  have  been  of  do  advantage  to 
his  OHmtiy.  What  treasures  of  useftd  knowledge  lie  buried  in  obsciiiilT,and 
in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no  value  ii|Kin  leaned  men, 
and  consider  them  as  persdhs  useless  to  the  stale!  But  when  in  their  youfli  they 
have  imbibed  some  soiall  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences,  for  the  study  ef  princes 
ought  not  to  extend  farther  in  that  point,  thejr  esteem  such  as  dàstiofulsh  diem« 
selves  by  learning,  sometimes  converse  with  them,  and  phu^e  then  in  henour, 
and  by  so  çlorious  a  protection,  make  way  for  valuable  (fiscoveries.  the  advan- 
tage of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  stale.  Syracuse  had  this  ebligatioD  to 
HieiXK  which  without  doubtwas  the  efliwt  of  his  excellent  educatioa,far  he  had 
been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attentkn. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  AaHpmeuij!  add 
upoD  the  wonderiul  machines  of  war  which  were  used  dnriqg  the  siege  of  Sy- 
racuse, show  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  tiiose  sublime  aad  speculative  sciences, 
whose  only  subjects  are  simple  ana  abstracted  ideas.  It  is  tnie,  that  all  mere 
geometrical  or  algebrakal  speculations  do  not  relate  to  useful  tmags:  hut  it  is 
also  as  tnie,  that  mostef  those  which  have  not  that  relatioii,oonduct  or  refer  Id 
those  tbst  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do  not  deviate 
fiom  this  merely  intellectual  world  ;  but  the  mixed  mathematios,  which  descend 
to  matter,,  and  consider  ttie  motion  of  the  stass,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navi- 
gatMNB,  the  vkw  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  the  inciease  of  powers 
of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  other  ssnilar  ol^ts,  become 
move  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  manner  fianiliar  with  the  genesiiity  of  mankind* 
The  labour  of  Archimedes  was  kng  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because 
he  conined  himself  to  simple  and  barren  snecuiatkms.  Should  we  from  Ihence 
conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable?  It  was  fioom  thai  veiy  source  of 
knowleds»,  till  then  buried  in  obscurity,  firom  whence  originated  these  lights 
and  wonderful  discoveries,  which  displayed  from  their  introduction  a  seonble 
and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Romans  with  astonishflMnt  and  despair 
when  tfiey  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  idl  tfungs,  in  bvUdmsr  palaces,  arsenals, 
and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  alibuidens  to  he  built 
fer  the  exportatk»  of  com,  a  oommeree  in  which  ahnosi  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a  gallqr  built  by  his  order,  under  Û» 
directkm  of  Archimedes,  whkh  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  structures 
ofantiquity.  Itwasawholeyearmbuikiing.  Hiero  passed  whole  da^  among 
the  wonunen,  to  animate  them  by  his  presence.* 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  festened  to- 
gether on  all  sides  with  large  copper  bolts  that  weighed  each  ten  pounds  and 
upwards. 

The  mside  contained  three  galleries  or  corridors,  Ûm  lowest  of  whkh  led  to 
the  hold  Iqr  a  flight  of  stairs»  the  second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers* 


vu  u«e  right  arid  feft  skk  of  die  inkldk  gallery ,  there  were  thnty  apartments, 
in  &kàk  of  whidh  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apartments  finr  the  officers  ana 
seamen  contained  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating  ;  the  last  of 
which,  that  was  at  the  stairs,  served  fbr  a  kitehen.  All  the  floors  «  these  apart- 
ments  were  inlaid  in  different  colours,  with  historical  pieces  taken  from  the  Iliad 
of  Homer.  The  oeilmgs.  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finished  with 
wonderiul  art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise,  and 
walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  ofme  ship,  with  gardem  and  plants  of 
all  kmas.  disposed  in  wondeml  order.  Pipes,  some  or  hardened  day,  and 
others  of  lead,  conveyed  water  in  every  direction  to  refresh  them.  There  were 
^80  aitan»  of  ivy  and  vines,  their  roots  being  pbced  in  great  vessels  filled 
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with  earth.    These  venth  were  watered  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  | 
The  aibours  served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venas,  filled  with  three  beds.  Hiis  was 
floored  with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  the  finest  that  ooukL  be  fiand  in 
the  island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  Cypms  wbod.  The  windows  were 
adorned  with  ivoiy,  paintings,  and  small  statues.  In  another  apartenest  was  a 
libraiy,  at  the  top  ot  which,  on  the  outside,  was  placed  a  sun-oial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in  which  wm  three 
mat  copper  vessels,  and  a  bathing  vessel  made  of  a  single  stone  of  varioiB  oo- 
KMUS.  Tnis  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  head  of  the 
ship  was  a  neat  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  one  hundred  thousand  quarts, 
nearly  400  hogsheads. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlasses  of  six  cubits,  or  nbie  feel,  n 
height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship  :  these  Atlasses  were  at  equal 
distances  ûom  each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintings, 
and  had  eight  towers  proporticoed  to  its  size  :  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stm, 
and  four  in  the  middle,  ot  equal  dimensions.  Upon  these  towers  were  parapets, 
from  which  stones  mignt  be  dischaiged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  sbJodd 
approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely 
armed,  and  two  archers.    The  inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stones  and  aiiows. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a  kind  of 
rampart,  on  whicly  was  an  engine  to  dischaige  stones,  made  by  Ardiinwdes  ; 
it  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow  of  twelve  oibib  or 
eighteen  feet,  to  the  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  onehundred  and  twenty»five  paces. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  madones  to  dischaige 
stones.  There  were  also  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  tluow  upon  such  as  ^>- 
proadied.  The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampoirt  of  iron,  to  keep  off 
those  who  should  attempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were  iron  graplngs,  (corri,) 
whidi  beiog  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew 
them  close  to  the  ship,  firom  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of 
the  sides  were  sixty  young  men,  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the 
masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  de^,  one  man  sufiioed  fer  clear» 
ing  it  ofall  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  8crew,inveDfed  by 
Arehimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epigram  on  this  supem 
vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiere  sent  him  one  fousaod  of  mednnni 
of  com  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyneos.  The 
medimnis,  according  to  Father  Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contams  six 
busheb.  This  epigram  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  value  of  veise  was 
known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiere,  having  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  port  in  Sicily  capable  of 
containing  this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,*  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  was 
at  that  tune  a  great  dearth  of  com  throughout  alK  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attendee  ttiis  great  ship.  Three 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  core  were  put  on  board  them,  with  ten  thousand 
great  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thousand  Quintals,  or  two  millions  of 
pounds  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  f  different  cloths,  without  in- 
duding  the  provisions  for  the  ships  crews  and   fficers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixitjr,  Fhave  retrenched  some  part  of  the  descriptioD 
which  Athenmis  has  lefi  us  of  this  great  ship. 

Ixould  have  wished  diat,  to  have  jgiven  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  men- 
tioned the  exact  dimensions  of  it  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of 
oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it, 
must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fideli^  was  put  to  a  vei^r  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  ef  the 
Romans  m  the  battle  ot  Canroe,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost  universal  de- 
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iection  of  their  alliée.  But  the  wasiUne  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian 
troqpe,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  candle  of  chan^^ing  hhn. 
He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  had  spreffi  even  to  his  own  &« 
mily.  He  bad  a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrr- 
hus, by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  among  olfaeis  Hieronymos,  of  whom 
we  sl»ll  soon  speak.  Gekrn,  despisuiK  his  fatl£r's  mat  age,  and  settiiv  no 
value  on  the  allaoce  of  the  Romans,  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Canns,  haad^ 
daxed  opeofy  for  the  Carthaginians.*  He  had  alraacfy  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him  ;  and  would  peihaps  have  oc- 
casioned great  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not 
intervened.  It  happened  so  opportunely,  that  his  Either  was  suspected  of 
having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  lus  son  loQg,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninely  jean,  infinitely  regretted  by  his  people,  after  naving  reigned  fiffy-four 
yeais.f 

ARTICLE  II 

TBB  ftEION  OF  HIEROIfTllUS,  THE  TftOUBLKS  ARtSIFO  FROM  fT,  AND  THE  8IE0B 
A9D  TAKIHO  OF  STfUCUSE. 

SECTION  I.-T-HIEROmnfUS,  GRANDSOlf  OF  HIBRO,  SUCCEEDS  Hm.  HE  IS  KILLED 

IN  A  CONSPIRACT. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The  kingdom 
was  &llen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  youqg  prince,  incapa- 
ble of  making  a  wise  use  of  bis  independency,  and  far  from  possessing  strength 
to  resist  the  seducing  allurements  of  soverem  power,  t  Hiero's  appr^Sn- 
sions  that  the  floorishii»  condition  in  which  be  left  his  kingdom,  would  soon 
chauffe  under  an  in&nt  king,  suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restor- 
ing £eir  liberty  to  the  Syracusans.  But  his  two  dau^ters  opposed  that  de- 
sign with  all  their  influence,  from  the  hope  that  the  young  pnnce  would  have 
CNUy  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  all  the  autnority.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  husbands,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  who  held  tne  first  raidc 
among  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  hold  out 
açainst  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who  besieged  him  day  and 
pigbt,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind  against  their  pressing  and  assiduous 
insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  of  hb  family  to  those  of 
thepublic§ 

To  jprevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him  fifteen 
guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council  ;  and  earnestly  desired  them,  at  his 
death,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  in- 
violably adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  young  prince  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  to  follow  the  pnnciples  in  which  he  had,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  afier  these  arrangements,  the  guardians  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed forbis  grandson  immediate^  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the 
young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number 
of  people,  expressly  placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  ac- 
clamations of  joy.  All  the  rest,  m  a  consternation  equal  to  that  of  a  family  who 
had  lately  lost  a  good  father,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed their  griei  for  their  recent  loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what  was  to 
come.  His  fimeral  was  afterwards  solemnized,  ana  more  honoured  by  the  sor- 
row and  tears  of  lus  subjects,  than  the  care  and  r^ard  of  his  relations  for  his 
memoiy.l 

•  A.  M.  S789.    Ant  J.  C.  915.    Liv.  1.  uuL  n.  Sa 
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TIm  fat  cm  of  AnâfBiitdoniB,  was  to  remore  all  tbe  oAier  guariinB,  by 
ttUiag  tbem  plainlj^jJuit  ttie  ponce  was  of  age  to  govem  for  tnomf. 

He  was  ai  that  time  neany  ifteen  Tears  old  ;  so  Uttt  AodranaâiiraB^beK 
lilt  fint  to  renounce  the  gvaraianship  held  by  bim  in  oonuBOD  with  many  m- 
kaffoesy  united  all  tlieir  power  m  his  own  person.  The  wisest  aiiai^^cuiente 
made  by  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  regarded,  and  seldom  enenited 
afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  aoederate  prince  in  tfie  worid,  sneonedior  a  Iciog»  so  well 
beloved  by  his  sufcjects  as  Hieio  bad  been,  would  have  foanef  it  reiy  difficnK 
to  oonsofe  them  for  the  leas  tfiev  had  sustained,  ftut  Hierot^mus,  as  if  lie  had 
sArove  by  his  vioes  lo  make  hm  stiB  more  regretted,  no  sooner  asc*Bdfce4  the 
throne,  ttian  be  made  thepeople  sensible  how  much  all  things  were  nketed* 
Neither  king  Hiero,  nor  GMon  his  son,  during  so  many  years,  had  «rer  distin- 
guished themselves  fiom  the  other  citizens  by  their  habits,  or  anv  other  ores- 
ments.  Hieroi^ymus  was  presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  madeDi  on  his 
head,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  be  afected  to 
imitate  Dionjrsius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn 
bj  but  white  homes.  AU  the  rest  of  bis  candnct  was  suiteUe  to  ikim  eqo^- 
age  ;  a  visible  contempt  for  all  the  world,  haugb^  and  disdainfid  in  beane; 
and  affectation  of  savinjg;  disobliging  tbiogs  ;  so  difficult  of  access,  that  notonqr 
strangeis,  but  even  bis  guardians,  could  scarcely  approach  him  ;  a  refinement 
of  taste  in  discovering  new  methods  of  debauch.;  a  cruel^  sq  excesaiTe,  as  to 
extinguish  all  sense  ofnumani^.  This  odious  disposition  in  the  youqg  kiqgteiT»- 
fied  ttie  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  hisguardimB,  to  escape  his 
cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  deetti,  or  condemned  thanselves  to  volulaiy 
banismnent.t 

Only  three  men,  Andranadoras  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero*s  soiis-iB4aw.  and 
Thraso,  had  a  mat  freedom  of  access  to  Ae  young  king.  He  listened  a  little 
more  to  them  than  to  others  ;  but  as  the  two  first  openly  declared  for  tfie  C^- 
thaginians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of  sentiments,  and  ie- 
quent  warm  disputes,  drew  upon  them  that  wince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  fife  of  Hierooymus  was  discovered. 
One  of  the  principal  conspirators,  named  Theodotus,  was  accused.  Being  pot 
to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the  crime  as  to  himself;  but  all  the  nofence  o?  the 
most  cruel  torments,  could  not  make  him  betray  his  accomj^ioes.  At  kagtb^ 
as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pains  inflicted  on  him,  be  accused  tiie  kiner's 
best  friends,  though  innocent,  amonf  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ring4eadeT 
of  the  whole  enteiprise  ;  adding,  Aat  they  should  never  have  engaged  in  it, 
if  a  man  of  his  influence  had  not  been  at  thehr  head.  The  seal  he  ïSà  always 
expressed  for  the  Roman  interests,  rendered  the  evidence  probable  ;  and  be 
ivas  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices,  durinr  the  torture 
of  their  companion,  either  fled  ot  concealed  himself;  so  much  md  tfa^  rely 
upon  the  fideli^  of  Theodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  tbe  secret  in- 
violable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance  witii  the  Ro- 
mans, left  the  field  open  to  the  partisans  of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched 
ambaissadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young  Cartharàian  officer  of  illus- 
trious birth,  also  named  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  andXpicydes,  natives  of 
Carthage,  but  descended  from  the  Syracusans  by  their  fatber.  After  the  trea^ 
with  Hieronymus  was  concluded,  tbe  young  ofiicer  returned  to  h  isgeneral  ;  m 
two  others  continued  with  tbe  kiog,  bv  Hannibal's  permission.  The  cmiditions 
of  the  treaty  were,  that  after  havii^  driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  wfakh 
they  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera,  which  almost  divides  the  island, 

*  vis  ^uUen  aUi  bono  aed«r».toqaa  refi  f»eilit  ent  favor  apoé  STncinwiM,  raecedenii  Uofe  cariuti 
Hieionto.  Varnm  enimTero  Hieronymut,  vclat  sbm  viti»  ^tideraUfem  eftcecv  TeÉ«t  arum,  wmo  stota 
coMMctn,  omolaqvMi  dltpari»  «Meat  Mtendit— Liv. 
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sisûiild  be  Ûie  boundaiy  of  their  respective  dominions.  Hieronymus,  puffisd 
up  by  the  piaises  of  his  flatterers,  demanded,  even  some  time  after,  that  all 
Sicily  shoofd  be  giren  up  to  him,  leavine  the  Carthaginians  Italy  for  their  part. 
The  ptoiMsal  appeared  idle  and  rash;  but  Hannibal  gave  veiy  little  attention 
to  it,  tiaving  no  other  view  at  that  time,  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king 
from  the  puty  of  the  Romans. 

Upon  tne  mi  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  pnetor  of  Sicily,  sent  ambassa- 
dois  to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  his  granafather  with  the 
Romans.  That  proud  prince  received  them  with  great  contempt  ;  asking  them, 
with  an  air  of  raillenr  and  inftult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cann»  ;  that 
Hamubars  ambassadors  had  related  incredible  things  respecting  it  ;  that  it  was 
easy  to  know  the  truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon  the* 
choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would  return  to  him 
when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously  and  with  respect;  and  af- 
ter having  cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to  change  sides  too  rashly, 
thev  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  abandoned  him- 
self,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  had  fomied  the  conspiracy 
mentioMd  before,  pursued  their  design  ;  and  having  found  a  favourable  oppor< 
tunity  lb»  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  on  a  joomey  he  made  from  Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant  ; 
and  Ûiat  it  is  not  in  guards  or  aims  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  beine  convinced  that  those  who  have 
the  laws  m  thehr  hands  fat  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  go- 
▼eni  themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  said 
d»  law,  and  not  Hiero,  reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful,  for 
no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render  others  happy.  He  bad  no  occa- 
sion to  take  precautions  for  the  securihr  of  his  life  ;  he  had  always  the  surest 
guard  about  nim,  the  love  of  his  people  ;  and  Syracuse  was  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  death,  as  the  com- 
mon &dier  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were  long  after 
filM  with  his  name,  and  incessant!/  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronvmus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all  other 
men  as  bom  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them,  not 
as  sulgects  but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were 
to  pass  he  days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted  no  one, 
no  person  placed  any  oon6dence  in  him.  Those  who  were  nearest  his  person 
were  the  most  exposed  to  his  suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thbi^ht  they  had  no 
other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  termi-' 
nated  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but  abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and 
oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate  advice  of 
aU  mat  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  that  part  of 
Sicily  which  beloi^ed  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  that 
the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  important,  sent  Marcelfus  thither,  who 
had  been  appointed  consul  with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  dbtii^ished  himseifgloriously  by  his  successes 
against  Hannibal.* 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  affection  for  him,  than 
a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  avenging  his 
deadi  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of  liberty  with  which  thev 
were  flattered,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant  s 
treasures  amor^  them,  and  of  additional  paf,  with  the  recital  of  his  horrid 
crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed 
their  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  left  the  prince's  body  without  in- 
term«at,for  whom  they  had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

•  A.  M.  S790.    Ant.  J.  C.  214.    Li>r.  1.  xxiv.  a.  31~S5. 
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As  sticm  as  the  death  of  HienniTmiis  was  known  at  Syracuse,  Andnaadorus 
seized  the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  and  such  other 
places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putting  good  ganrisoiB  into 
them.  Theodotus  and  iSosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy*,  haFing  left  their  accom- 
plices with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  amved  soon  after  at  the  city. 
They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  shoivinE; 
the  tyrant's  bloody  robe,  with  his  diadem,  to  the  people,  and  exhofting^  &ea  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  thernselres  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  citjr  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the  people, 
armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Achiadina,  where  the  senate  was  assem- 
bled, which  had  neither  sat,  nor  been  oonsulted' upon  any  aifair,  since  ¥iiao% 
death.  Polyœnus,  one  of  the  senators,  spdce  to  the  people  with  great  freedom 
and  moderation.  He  represented,  "  that  having  experienced  the  ind^ties 
and  miseries  of  slavery,  toey  were  most  sensibly  affected  with  them  ;  but  th^t 
as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  spcken 
of  by  their  fathers,  than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves  ;  that  he  com- 
mended their  readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  should  praise  them  still  more,  it 
they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extremity  :  that  at  present,  ttwas 
his  advice,  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  senate,  open  the  çates  of  the  isle,  and  withdraw  his  eairiaons;  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  him  with  soure 
rigour  than  Hieronymus  had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him  ;  whether  he  stiU 
retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  citizens  ;  or  because  the  best  fortified  part  of  the  isle  havii^been 
taken  from  him  by  treachenr,  and  surrendered  to  the  Syracusans,  that  kes  gave 
hhn  just  apprehensions,  but  his  wife  Demarata,  Hiiro's  daughter,  a  hai^tj 
and  ambitious  princess,  having  taken  him  aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  famous 
saying  of  Dionvsius  the  tyrant,  *'  that  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle,!. e. 
the  tyranny,  till  pulled  m  the  horse  by  the  heels  ;*  that  a  great  Sortme  migfat 
be  renounced  in  a  moment  ;  but  that  it  would  cost  much  time  and  pains  to 
attain  it  :  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  g^in  time  ;  and  while 
he  amused  the  senate  with  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  j^rivately  with  the  sol 
diers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  was  easy  to  bring  over  to  his  interest,  by  the  aftrac 
tion  of  the  king's  treasures  in  his  possession.  ' 

Andranadorus  did  not  enti^Iy  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  prop^  to  follow 
it  implicitly.  He  chose  a  mean  bet^veen  both.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the 
senate,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favotirable  opportunity  ;  and  the  next  day, 
having  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  repaired  to  the  quarter  Achradina  : 
and  there,  after  having  excused  his  delay  ana  resistance,  from  the  fear  he  haii 
been  in  of  being  involved  in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared, 
that  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and  mterests  into  Uie  hands  of  the  senate. 
Then  turning  toward  the  tyrant's  murderers,  and  addressii^  himself  to  Theo- 
dotus and  Sosis,  **  you  have  done,"  said  he,  **  a  memorable  action.  But,  bp- 
lieve  me,  your  gloiy  is  only  be^n,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  height  of  which 
it  is  capable.  If  ]^ou  do  not  take  caro  to  establish  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens,  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  ana  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
veiT  moment  she  begins  to  taste- the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  tli^  isle  and  of  the  king's  treasures  at 
their  feet.  The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  their  tem- 
ples were  thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers  of  people, 
who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a  chan^  ofafiaiis. 

The  next  day  the  senate  beii^  assembled,  according  to  thg  ancient  custom, 
magistrates  were  appointed,  among  the  principal  of  whom  AiKiranadonis  vi-as 

*  8«d  «Toeiitmifc  cum  ab  legat»  D«iniir«tii  uxor,  filia  Hieron'it,  ioflata  adbuc  nfçu*  aaimis  ac  nwlicbh 
•pmta.aAnoMt  ném  utanMUe  Dyon^tii  tyranni  rocis  ;  qu«  pedibus  tractum.  noo  iaridentem  eqw>,  nlla 
quer«  tjrraiiaidem  disent  dabere. 
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elected  with  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  and  some  others  of  the  conspirators  who 
were  absent. 

On  the  other  side.  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  whom  Hieronymus  had  sent 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand,  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite  troubles  in  the  cities 
which  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing  themselves,  upon  the  news 
of  the  grant's  death,  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  tfiey  demandea  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  hariqg 
no  longer  any  business  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  they  had  been 
sent  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two 
stran^rs,  who  were  of  a  turbulent  factious  disposition,  and  well  exi>erienced 
in  military  affairs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  never 
retunis  after  having  been  once  suffered  to  pass  by.  .  The  neg^l^nce  in  assign- 
ing the  time  of  their  departure,  gave  them  opportunity  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers.  Who  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  abilities, 
and  to  give  them  a  disgust  for  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined  pari  of  the 
citizens. 

Andranadorus  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  him  rest,  and  who  till 
then  had  covered  his  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believing  it  a  proper 
time  to  disclose  them,  conspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize 
the  sovereignty.  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian  named  Aristoo, 
fimn  fdiom  he  kept  nothine^  secret.  That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonoura- 
ble among  the  Greeks,  and  was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition. 
Aristoo,  believing  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacnfice  nis  friend  to  his 
country,  discoveied  the  conspiracy.  Andranadorus  and  Themistus  were  im- 
mediately slain  by  order  of  the  omer  magistrates,  as  Uiey  entered  the  senate. 
The  people  rose,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their  death  ;  but  were  deterred 
from  it,  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which  were 
thrown  out  of  the  senate  house.  They  were  then  informed  of  their  pemicioua 
designs  ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to 
the  wickedness  of  Hieronymus,  who  being  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  hj 
their  counsels.  They  insinuated  that  h b.  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  in 
his  name  :  that  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least 
with  him  :  that  impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  commit  new  crimes,  and  to 
aspire  to  the  tyranny  ;  (hat  not  beine  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force, 
they  had  employed  dissimulation  and  perfidy  :  that  neither  favours  and  honours, 
nor  the  electing  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  one  of  the  Isu- 
preme  magistrates,  among  the  deliverers  of  their  countiy,  bad  been  able  to 
overcome  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus  ;  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had 
been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reignine  by  the  princesses  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero^s,  the  other  Gelon's  daughter. 

At  these  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the 
tyrants,  without  any  reserve  or  exception .  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude. 
It  either  abjectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it  with  insolence.  But 
with  r^ard  to  liberty,  which  bqlds  the  mean  between  those  exkemes,  it  neither 
knows  bow  to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it  ;  and  has  always  too  many  flatterers 
ready  to  enter  into  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage^  and  huny  it  on  to  ezcenive 
violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined 
of  itself,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time.*  At  the  request  of  the  magistrate, 
which  was  almost  sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they  decreed  that  the  royal 
family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia,  daughter  of  Gelon,  the  first 
married  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were  first  killed.  From 
thence  they  went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  having  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  voluntaiy 

*  Hnc  natnra  multitudiaia  est  ;  aut  serrit  htimiliter.  aut  svpetbe  doninatnr  ;  libertatem,  qo«  medU  eH, 
Mc  spanera  modiee,  oec  habeta  sciont.  Et  non  ferma  desnnt  iraram  iodalf  entes  ministri  qai  avidos  atqoa 
intemparantet  plabioram  aoimot  ad  saaguineai  at  easdes  irritaiit.<-Lir. 
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banuhment»  to  avoid  being  witness  of  the  miaeries  of  his  countiy.  Hirii^ 
been  apprised  that  they  were  coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  taken 
leiiige  with  her  two  daughteis  in  ti^  most  remote  part  of  the  home,  near  her 
househdd  gods.  When  the  assassins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  looee  and  dis- 
ordered, her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  proper  to  excite  com- 
passion, she  conjured  them,  in  a  faultering  voice,  interrupted  with  sigl»,  in  the 
name  of  Hiero  oer  father,  and  Gelon  her  brother,  "  not  to  involve  an  inoocent 
princess  in  the  fi;uilt  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus."  She  represented  to  tben, 
''  that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that  leîgn: 
that  not  having  had  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister  Dema- 
rata,  the  oi«^ht  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides^  what  was  there  to 
fear  either  mm  her,  in  the  forlom  ccodition  and  almost  widowhood  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  unhappy  orphans,  without  ioduence  or 
support  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syracuse,  that  it 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the 
wife  to  her  husband,  the  daughters  to  their  father."  When  she  saw  them  in- 
flexible to  her  remonstrances,  foisetting  herself,  she  implored  them  at  least  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  ner  daughters,  both  ot  an  age  to  inspire  the 
most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  comjpassion  ;  but  her  discourse  Diade 
no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  baibarians.  Havins;  torn  her  in  a  man- 
ner from  the  aims  of  her  household  gods,  they  stabbed  her  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  her  two  dauefaters,  and  soon  afier  cut  their  throats,  already  stained 
and  covered  with  the  olood  of  their  mother.  What  was  still  more  deplorable 
in  their  destiiiy  was,  that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  order  of  die  peo^ 
pie  came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in.  a  moment,  proceeded  to  rage  and  fuiy 
against  those  who  had  been  so  luistv  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left  them 
time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that  magbtrates  should  be 
nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and  Themistus.  They  were  a  loi^ 
time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  leiKth  some  person  in  (he  crowd  of  the 
people  harôened  to  name  Epicydes  ;  another  immediately  mentioned  Hippo- 
crates. Tbosa  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much  ardour  hj  the  mul- 
titude, which  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  cooid  not  pre- 
vent theh'  being  created. 

The  new  maçLstrâtes  did  not  immediately  discover  the  des^  they  bad  in 
view  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal  ;  but  they  had^eeo 
with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were  In  office.  For 
immediately  after  the  ie-establishment  of  liber^,  ambassadors  had  been  sent 
to  Appius,  to  pronose  reiiewii«  the  alliance  broken  by  Hieronpous.  He  had 
referred  them  toMarcellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  with  an  authority 
superior  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  the  magistrates  oT 
Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs  much  altered.  Hippocrates 
and  EpicydtBy  at  first  by  secret  practices,  and  afterwards  by  open  complaints, 
had  inspired  the  people  with  great  aversion  to  the  Romans  :  giving  out,  that 
desi^  were  formed  for  puttine  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  Tte  behaviour  of 
Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  encoun^ 
tM  party  in  the  Roman  interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  acasatioiis 
80  much,  that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landii^» 
m  case  tiiey  should  have  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion,  it  was  thought  i>roper  to  summon  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  Opinioos  differed  veiy  much  in  it  ;  and  the  heat  of  debates 
giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  senatois, 
made  a  discourse  very  suitable  to  the  conjuncture.  He  intimated,  *'  that  no 
city  was  ever  nearer  its  destruction  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was 
at  that  time  :  that  if  they  all  with  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  the  Ro- 
mans or  Carthaginians,  their  condition  would  be  happy  t  that  if  they  were  di- 
vided, the  war  would  not  be  more  arduous  nor  more  dangerous  between  tbe  Ko- 
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nti»  and  Carthaginians,  than  between  the  Sjracusans  themaeWes  against  each 
other  ;  as  both  parties  must  necessarily  have,  within  the  circumference  of  their 
own  waUs,  their  own  troops,  armies,  and  generals  :  that  it  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  make  their  agreement  and  union  among  themselves  their  sole 
care  and  application  ;  and  that  to  know  which  of  the  two  alliances  was  to  be 
preferred^  was  now  the  most  important  (question  :  that  for  the  rest,  the  authority 
of  Hien>,  m  his  opinion,  ought  to  cany  it  against  that  of  Hieronymus  ;  and  that 
the  amitv  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced  for  fifty  years  together,  seemed 

JmferabJe  to  that  of  the  Cartnaginians,  upon  which  tney  could  not  much  rely 
or  the  present,  and  with  which  tney  had  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  re« 
gaud  to  the  past.  He  added  a  last  motive,  of  no  little  force,  which  was,  that  in 
declaring  against  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their 
hands  ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote." 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  had.  It  in- 
duced them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  tlie  several  bodies  of  the  state  ;  and  die 
principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to 
confer  together.  The  affair  was  long  discussed  with  great  warmth.  At  lei^h, 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  means  for  supporting  the  war  agamst 
the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  resolved  on,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  con* 
elude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leontines  sent  to  demand 
aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to 
come  very  seasonably  for  relieving  the  city  horn  a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude, 
and  removine  their  no  less  dangerous  leaders.  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be 
rid,  and  who  was  not  sorry  himself  for  the  occasion  they  gave  him  to  embroil 
afifairs  :  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  iloman  province,  than 
he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  hodj  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence. 
MûrceUus  complained  to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of  lîostility,  and  demanded 
that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  ftom  Sicily^  with  his  brother  Epicydes, 
who  having  repaired  about  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil the  inhabitants  with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them  to  resume 
their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracusans.  The  city  of  the  leontines  was  de** 
pendent  on  Syracuse,  ^ut  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
act  independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence,  when  the 
Syracusans  sent  to  complam  of  the  hostilities  committed  açainst  the  Romans, 
and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  the  Leontines 
replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered  (he  Syracusans  to  make  peace  for  them 
with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the  Leontines, 
who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare war  aeainst  them,  without  an^r  infraction  of- the  trea^  made  with  them. 
He  marched  immediately  to  Leontium,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  at  the 
fiist  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the  deserters  found  in  the 
place,  to  the  numlner  of  two  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  eveiy 
thing  taken  from  them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of 
a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid  of  Mar- 
cellus, met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  false  account  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontium  ;  exaggerating  with  artfiil  malice  the  cruelhr 
of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
as  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artfid  falsehood,  which  they  fiiUy  believed,  inspired  them  with  compas- 
sion for  their  OHnpanions.  They  expressed  their  indignation  by  their  murmurs. 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops,  ap- 
peared at  the  veiy  mstant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  themselves  under 
their  protection^  not  having  any  other  resource.    They  were  received  with  joy 
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and  açdamatîcms.  The  report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  trheie  tt^» 
Gommanders,  Dinomenes  and  Sosis  were.  When  they  were  informed  of  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily,  hlamed  the  soldiers  for  haTÎnç  re- 
ceived Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  tibe  enemies  of  their  country,  and  ea%'e  or- 
ders for  thegr  being  seized  ana  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed  this  with  violerit 
menaces  ;  and  the  two  generab  sent  expresses  to  Syracuse,  to  inform  the  senate 
of  what  had  passed. 

The  anny,  however,  continued  its  march  toward  Megara  ;  and  upon  the  way 
met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  chaiged  with  a  letter,  whidi 
seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  Tliej 
praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  him  to 
treat  all  the  mercenaiy  soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  in  prder  that  Syracuse 
might  at  length  be  festored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  fomd  letter  en- 
laeed  the  mercenaries,  who  composed  neariy  the  whole  of  this  body  of  tioop*. 
They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans  among  them,  but  were  prevented 
from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  [  not  from  motives  of  pity  or 
hutnanib^.  but  that  they  mig[fat  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-eoteriqg  Syra- 
cuse. They  sent  a  roan  thidier,  whom  they  had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related 
the  storming  of  Leontium  conformable  to  tfcie  first  account.  Those  reports  were 
favourably  received  by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the  gates  should  be  siiut 
against  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same  time  be- 
fore the  city,  which  they  enterecLpartly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  assistmn  of 
the  friends  they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty, 
and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices,  in  a  tumultuoDS 
assembly.  Syracuse  in  this  manner,  after  a  short  irradiaticai  of  liberty,  sunk 
again  into  its  former  slavery. 

SBCTIOIf  tl. — HARCELLUS  BRSIKOKS  SYRACUSE.     THE  DREADFT7L  MACHIMES  OF 
ARCHIKEDES,  WHO  IS  KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to  quit  the  country  of 
the  Leontines,  and  advance  toward  Syracuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent 
deputies  to  inform  the  inhabitants,  that  he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  stnd  hav- 
ing heard  their  proposals,  replied  haugntily,  that  if  the  Romans  intended  to 
besiege  their  city,  they  shoula  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
attacking  Syracuse  and  atthcldng  Leontium.  Marcellus  therefore  determined 
to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land  :*  by  land  on  the  side  of  Hexapyla;  and 
by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  the  walls  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  waves.t 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that  of  the  fleet 
to  himself.  It  consisted  of  sixty  gadleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  which  were 
full  of  soldiers,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  clear  the  walls.  There 
"were  a  great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machines  used  m  attack- 
ingplaces. 

The  Romans  canying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syracuse  was 
in  great  constematior  and  apprehended  that  nothine  could  resist  so  terrible  a 
power,  and  such  mighty  efforts  :  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  to 
fiave  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of  Archimedes,  whose  wonderful  in- 
dustiy  was  eveiy  thing  to  the  Syracusans.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the 
walls  with  all  thii^s  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  machines 
began  to  play  on  the  land  side,  they  discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of 
darts,  and  stones  of  enormous  weignt,  which  were  thrown  wift  so  much  noise, 
force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  oppose  their  shock.    They  beat  down 

*  The  deKriptioo  of  Syracuie  maj  be  leen  io  Book  VIII.  Ch*p.  3.  Sect  1. 
t  A.  M.  9790.    Aat  J.  C.  314.    Liv.  I.  xiiv.  d.  33  S4.    Plut,  in  Marcel,  p.  90&— 307.    Polrb.  1.  TÎiî.  f^ 
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and  dasheid  to  pieces  ail  before  tbem,  and  occasioDed  a  terrible  disorder  in  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  seaside.  Archimedes  had  disposed 
his  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  an^  distance.  Though  the 
enemy  lay  far  firom  the  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  forci» 
blè  balists  and  catapultse.  When  they  overshot  their  mark,  he  had  smaller, 
proportioned  to  the  distance  ;  which  threw  the  Romans  into  such  confusion  as 
maae  them  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

This  was  not  me  greatest  dancer.  Archimedes  had  placed  loAy  and  strong 
machines  behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly  letting  fall  vast  beams,  with  an  im- 
mense weight  at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  r)ottom.  Be- 
sides this,  he  caused  an  iron  çrapple  to  be  let  down  by  a  chain  ;  the  person 
who  gniided  the  machine,  having  caught  hold  of  .the  head  of  a  ship  with  his 
hook,  oy  the  means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and 
set  upon  its  stem,  and  held  so  for  some  time  ;  then,  by  letting  go  the  chain, 
either  by  a  whee^  of  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again  with  its  whole  weight  either 
on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the  machines, 
dragging  the  ship  toward  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks,  after  having  made  it 
whin  am>ut  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  points  of  the  rocks 
which  projected  under  f*  .  .      -      ^    .         ........    ^  .. 

fre<^uently,  seized  and 

exhibiting  a  dreadful  l  ^ 

the  sea,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  ereat  expense,  machines  called  sambucse,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name.  He  selected  eight 
galleys  of  five  benches  for  that  use,  which  were  joined  together  by  pairs,  me 
oars  being  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  next  each  other.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four  feet,  which,  vvhen  erect,  was 
of  equaJ  height  with  the  walls.  It  was  laid  at  lei^h  upon  the  sides  of  two 
galleys  joined  together,  and  extended  considerably  beyond  their  beaks  ;  upon 
the  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work, 
the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the 
poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys  ;  others  at  the  head,  assisted  in 
raising  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards  bein^  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them.  The  oridge  of  the  sambucse  was 
then  let  down,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  drawbridge,  upon  which  the  besiegers 
passed  to  the  walb  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect.  Wliile  it  was. at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a  stone  upon  it  that  weighed 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,*  then  a 
second,  and  immediately  after  a  third  ;  all  which,  striking  against  it  with  dread- 
ful force,  beat  down  and  broke  its  supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which 
it  stood  such  a  shock,  that  they  parted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  fast  as 
possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land-forces  to  do  the  same.  He 
called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  day,  before  sun- 
rise, to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hc^es  by  this  means  to 
shelter  diemselves  from  the  machines,  which,  (or  want  of  distance  proportioned 
to  their  force»  would  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

But  ibchiraedes  bad  provided  against  all  contingencies.  He  had  prepared 
machines  long  before,  as  we  have  suready  obsen'ed,  that  carried  to  all  distances 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  darts,  and  beams,  which  bein^  veiy  short,  required 
less  tmie  forpreparii^  them,  and  were  of  course  more  trequently  discharged. 
He  had  besictes  made  small  chasms  or  loop-holes  in  the  wafl  at  little  distances, 
where  he  had  placed  scorpions,!  which,  not  canying  far,  wounded  those  who 
approached,  without  being  perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

•  Tbii  weight  wm  computea  at  Un  qainUls.  The  quintal,  which  the  Greeks  called  rmKtrrov  wai  of  «cre- 
ral  kiaai.  The  least  weif  hed  one  hundred  and  twentf-five  poundt  ;  the  largest  more  than  twelre  hondred. 
\  Th«  teorpioMwen  mecbines  nmilar  |o  crois-botrs,  which  the  ancicoU  used  to  discbarf  e  darts  and  ttonci. 
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When  the  Romans,  according^  to  their  design,  had  gahied  the  loot  of  the  walls, 
and  thought  tbemselFes  very  well  covered,  tte^  found  themselves  exposed eîdier 
to  a  great  number  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  huge  stones,  which  fell  direc^r 
upon  their  heads  ;  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  contimial^ 
pour  that  moi^  hail  upon  them.  This  oblk;ed  them  to  retire.  But  thejwere 
no  sooner  removed,  than  a  new  dischaige  of  cuurts  overtook  them  in  their  retreat  ; 
so  diat  they  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  çalleys  vrere  disabled 
or  beaten  to  pieces,  without  beirie  able  to  revenue  their  loss  m  the  least  upon  their 
enemies  :  for  Archimedes  had  planted  most  of  his  machines  in  security  behind 
ihe  walls  ;  and  the  Romans,  says  Plutâreh,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  woopàs, 
without  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to  fijght  is  re- 
ality with  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  ,what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose  the  ns- 
chines  of  Arehimedes,  could  not  however,  forbear  pleasantries  upon  them.  ^'Sball 
we  persist,"  said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  "  in  makmg  war  with  this 
Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  ^alleys  and  sambucœ  so  rudely  f  He 
infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  p»petua] 
and  surprising  dischaiges  upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  refenw  to  Ar- 
chimedes only  ;  for  the  Syracusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  oftiie  en- 
gines and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  the  seal  of  a/f 
their  powers  and  operations.  Allother  ^rms  were  unemployed  ;  for  die  dtr  at 
that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length,  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimidated,  thatif  tiiey 
saw  upon  the  walb  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they  would  im- 
mediately fly,  crying  out,  ^t  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge  some  dread- 
fill  machme  upon  them,  he  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  fareadi 
in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The 
Romans  conceived  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  Dumber 
of  people  in  the  city  by  famine  Jn  cutting  off  all  provisions  that  m^t  be  broogfat 
totnem  either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  which  they  besi^^ed  the 
city,  there  were  no  kinds  of  stratagem  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  ac- 
tions of  valour  left  untried,  except  the  assault,  which  they  never  dared  to  attempt 
ag^un*  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions,  have  à  single  man.  and  a  siqgie 
science,  when  rœhtly  applied.  Had  Syracuse  been  deprived  of  the  singie  aid 
of  Archimedes,  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  must  inevitably  have  taken 
the  city  ;  his  presence  alone  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their  des^^ 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest  pnnces  have 
in  protecting  arts,  fiaivouring  the  teamed,  encouraging  academies  ot  science  by 
honourable  distinctions  ana  actual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoveri^  a 
state.  I  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Arehimedes  ;  he 
was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his  genius,  and  profound  kaox^- 
ledge  :'  I  consider  him  only  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician. 
What  a  loss  Syracuse  would  have  sustained,  if,  to  save  a  small  expense  and  pen- 
sion, such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obscurity  !  Hiero  was  hr 
from  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometrician  ;  and  it  is 
no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  understand  that  of  other  men.  He  |^la«ed  it  in 
honour  ;  he  made  it  useful  :  and  did  not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged 
him  to  do  so  ;  which  would  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true 
character  of  a  great  prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  veiy  anus  of  peace,  be 
provided  all  that  was  necessaiy  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  with  suc- 
cess ;*  though  at  that  time  thiere  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner. Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible 
number  of  machines  of  eveiy  kind  and  size,  the  veiy  sig^t  of  which  was  suffi* 
dent  to  strike  armies  with  terror  and  confusion. 

*  In  pace,  ut  Mpient,  aptsrit  idoDCa  bdlo— HoraL 
Anà  XTÎse  in  peace,  prepared  the  arms  of  vvur 
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There  is»  ^moog  these  machines,  of  ivhkh  we  can  scarcely  conoeire  the  ef- 
fects, what  mîght  tempt  us  to  call  theb  reality  in  question,  ifit  were  allowal^ 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Poiybius.  an  almost  co- 
tenaporaiy  author,  who  treated  of  facts  entirely  recent,  and  sucn  as  were  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  But  how  can  we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  united  au* 
thority  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which 
wh(^  aimies  were  witnesses  in  experiencing  the  effects,  and  which  had  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war  ?  What  passed  in  this  siege  of  Syracuse 
shows  how  high  the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius  and  art  in  besiegmg  and 
supporting  sieges.  Our  artilleiy,  which  so  penectly  imitates  thunder,  has  not 
more  efiect  than  $he  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning  glass  is  spoken  of,  by  means  ot  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet,  ft  must  have  been  an  eitTaordinai7  invention  ; 
but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  without 
any  foundation.  Buroir^-glasses  were  known  to  antiqui^»  but  not  of  that  kind» 
which  indeed  seemed  impracticable. 

After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse, 
he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the 
other  into  the  island,  and  nroi^  over  some  cities  to  the  Roomn  interest.* 

At  the  same  time,  Himikon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconqueriqg  it,  and  expelling  the  Roipans. 
^  Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thou^nd  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  to 
join  him,  and  cany  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained 
in  the  city,  to  command  there  during  the  nlockade^ 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  ; 
but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius,  when  the 
year  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy  places  ^e  expedition  of  Marcellus  in 
Sicily,  and  his  victory  over  Hippocrates  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the 
second  of  the  siege.  And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second 
year,  because  he  nad  assigned  to  the  brat  the  transactions  of  the  second;  for  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  emplojredf  a  ereat  part  of  the  second  year  of  the  siege 
in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily,  in  his  return  from  Afrisentum,  upon  which 
he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  artnyof  Hippo- 
crates, which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  ei^t  thousand  men.  This  advan* 
tage  kept  those  in  their  dutf  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going^ver  to  the 
Carths^nians.  After  gaining  this  victory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse,  and 
having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consuldiip, 
he  put  Crispinus  in  his  nlace. 

In  the  b^nnioK  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost  absolutely  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because  Archimedes 
continual^  opposed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginian ûeeU  which  was  returned  more  numerous  than  before,  easily  threw  in 
coov(^s,  deliberated  whether  he  should  contmue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the 
siege,  or  turn  his  endeavours  a^inst  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a 
final  determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  he  could  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse  bv  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were  many  Syracusans 
in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refi]^  there  in  the  beg^inj^  of  the  troubles.  A 
slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  earned  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  eighty  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  cit]^  engaged,  who  came  in  comoanies  to  consult  with  him 
in  his  camp,  concealed  in  baiks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy 
was  upon  the  point  of  takine  efiect,  when  a  person  named  Attains,  in  resent- 
ment for  not  having  been  a(£nitted  into  it,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes, 
who  put  all  the  conspirators  to  death.! 

♦  A.  M.S791.    Ant.  J.  C.  313.    Lif.  I.  uir.  d.  S5,  Sfi. 
t  A.  M.  3793.    Ant  J.  C.  SI3.    Lir.  1.  ur.  d.  33— SI. 
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Thit  enteiprise  haviof;  miscarried  in  this  maimer,  Marcellus  found  himaelt 
In  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts  but  the  grief  and  âmut  of 
raising  a  siege,  after  havine  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sustained  die  loss  of 
80  many  men  and  ships.  An  accident  supplied  him  with  a  resouroe,  and  spre 
new  lite  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  mm 
Épiçydes  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syrxusans 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Marcel! us  wasnotaveTsetoit 
A  place  near  the  port  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  concemiiçtfae 
ransom  of  the  pnsoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came 
into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  After  hav- 
ing counted  the  stones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  measure  of  each  of  tbem, 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than 
it  was  believed,  and  concluded,  that  with  ladders  of  a  naoderate  size  it  mjiit 
be  easily  scaled.  Without  kissof  time,  berated  the  whole  to  MaicelJus.  The 
^neial  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army  :  a  private  soldier  may  some- 
times furnish  him  with  important  hints.  Marcellus  dm  not  neglect  this  advice, 
and  assured  him  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Having  caused  laddeis  to  be 
prepared,  he  tock  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  fiiiich  the  Syracusans  cekbated 
lor  three  oays  in  honour  of  Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselres 
up  entkely  to  rejoicinr  and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conceiTed 
that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch,  began  to  grow  dxov/sjr  and  fall  asleep, 
he  ordered  a  thousaind  chosen  troops  to  advance  in  profound  silence,  wilh  their 
ladders  to  the  wdl.  When  they  had  got  to  the  top  without  noise  or  tumntt,  the 
others,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their  leaders,  followed.  These 
thousands  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  stilbess,  fvho  were  either 
drunk  or  asleep,  soon  scaled  the  mil.  Having  thrown  down  the  great  gate  d 
Hexapylum,  they  look  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Epipdis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify  Ôie  enemy.  The  Syra- 
cusans, awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse  and  prepare  for  action.  Ma^ 
cellus  made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  frightened  and  ahumed 
them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  eveiy  quarter  of  the  city  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however,  called  Achradu», 
was  not  yet  taken,  oecause  separated  by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  da^rbreak  entered  Villanova,  or  the  new  city,*  by  the  quarter 
called  Tyche.  Epic^des,  having  immediately  drawn  up  some  troops,  which  be 
had  in  the  isle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcellus;  biit  Bndhig 
him  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  Àimisb,  be 
shut  himself  up  in  the  quarter  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated  him  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary success.  For  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from  an  eminence 
the  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and 
to  have  deplored  the  unhappy  condition  it  was  on  the  point  of  experienciDg. 
He  called  to  mind  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets  which  had  been  sunk  before 
this  city,  and  the  two  numerous  armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  Wustriotts  generals 
who  commanded  them  ;  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against 
the  Carthaginians  :  the  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particu- 
larly, whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  had  si^alized  himself  by  so  maojr 
royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  Ro- 
man people,  whose  interests  had  always  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Mored 
by  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achra- 
dina, to  send  to  Ûift  besieged  to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  pie- 
vent  the  ruin  of  their  city.    His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  were  in  vaio. 

To  prevent  interruption  bv  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called  Ewiyelus, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and  commanded  the  whole  country  on 
the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it,  he  turned  all  his  efibrts  against  Achradio^ 

*  The  new  chj,  or  NempoUi,  wu  called  Epipolis,  and  in  the  latter  times  had  been  taken  into  the  ci^< 
•adiammodedwithwaUi.  «       .     . 
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During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  arrived.  The  first, 
with  the  Sicilians,  having  placed  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the  great  gate, 
and  rfriiig  the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  possession  of  Achradina,  attacked 
the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crispmus  commanded.  Epicrdes  at  the 
same  time  made  a  sortie  upon  the  posts  of  Marcellus.  Neither  of  these  enter- 
prises was  successful.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  repulsed  1^  Crispinus.  who 
pursued  him  as  far  as  his  mtrenchments,  and  Marcellus  obliged  Epicydes  to 
«hut  himself  up  in  Achradina.  As  il  was  the  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague, 
which  killed  great  numbers  in  jthe  ci^,  and  still  more  in  the  Homan  and  Car- 
thaginian camps.  The  distemper  was  not  extensive  at  first,  and  proceeded 
only  fit>m  the  bad  air  and  season  ;  but  aAerwards,  the  communication  with  the 
infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  spread  the  contagion  ;  horn  whence 
it  happened,  that  some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  malady,  and  others  received  help,  which  became  fatal  to  those 
who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  tbeunburied  coTpses,continually  pre« 
seated  a  moumfiil  object  to  those  who  were  living.  Nothing  was  heard,  nidit 
and  day,  but  groans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  their  bei%  accustomed  to  ttie 
evil  had  hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  ana  so  far  extin^ished  all 
sense  oi  compassion  in  them,  that  ibey  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the  dead, 
but  left  them  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  eveiy  where  but 
dead  tradies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  expected  the  same  fate.  The 
Carthajg^intans  suffered  much  more  from  it  than  the  others.     As  they  had  no 

flace  I0  retire  to^  they  almost  all  perished,  with  their  generals  Hippocrates  and 
limikon.  Marcellus,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his 
soldiers  into  the  city,  where  the  roofs  and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  them  : 
be  lost,  however,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomiicar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  had  made  a  second 
voyaçe  to  Carthage  to  brin^  back  reinforcements,  returned  with  one  hundred 
and  mirty  ships,  and  seven  hundred  transports.  He  was  prevented  by  contraiy 
winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who  feared  that  if  those 
winds  continued,  this  fleet  might  become  discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left 
Achradina  to  the  caie  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenaiy  troops,  and  went  to 
Bomiicar-,  whom  he  persuadedto  tiy  the  event  of  a  naval  battle.  Marcellus, 
seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase  every  day,  and  that  if  he  delayed, 
and  «ifiered  hhnself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should  be  veiy  much  pressed 
at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  lana,  resolved,  though  not  strong  in  ships,  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated, 
ïEomilcar  stood  to  sea  in  order  to  double  the  cape  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  Ro- 
man ships  advance  toward  him  in  good  order,  he  on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason 
is  not  stated,  took  to  flight,  sent  oraers  to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and 
retired  to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such  great 
hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  to  a  city  already  half  taken,  made 
sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  design  to  wait  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that 
place,  than  to  make  any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had  quitted 
Syracuse,  and  die  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after 
having  sounded  the  dispositlonsof  the  besieged,  to  treat  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  readily  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  that 
what  had  appertained  to  the  kings  should  appertain  to  the  Romans  ;  that  the 
Sicilians  should  retain  dl  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these  pre- 
liminaiies  they  demanded  a  conference  with  those  whom  Epicydes  had  charged 
with  the  govemment  in  his  absence.  They  told  them  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  the  army  to  MarceUus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the 
Sicilians,  as  well  wi^in  as  without  the  city,  mi^t  have  the  same  fate,  and  that 
no  separate  convention  might  be  made.  Having  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
cit^,  and  to  confer  with  thehr  friends  and  relations,  afler  having  informed  them 
of  what  they  had  abeady  agreed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them  assurances 
that  their  lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin  by  removing  the 
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'  tiine  goremofs  whom  Epicydes  had  left  in  his  place;  wfakh  waa  hmawfiately 
put  in  execution. 

After  which,  haviqg  assembled  the  people,  thev  lepiesented,  "  Ant  €w 
whatever  miseries  they  had  su£kred  till  then,  or  should  suffier  from  tfaencefocth, 
they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  themselves  alone  to  put 
an  end  to  them  :  that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracase,  it 
was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans  :  that  it  was  not  tiU  afler 
they  had  been  apprized  of  the  oppressions  they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  those  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  orHiePoornKs, 
that  they  had  taken  arms  ami  begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to 
destrojr  its  tyrants  ;  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  longer  in  Syo- 
Cttse,  his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  Carthagioiaos  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  br 
sea  and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclining  asmucd 
to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of  faidi  to  them,were  ^ 
alive  ?  That  neither  the  citr  nor  the  inhabitants  had  àn^r  thin^  to  fear  bat  fer 
themselves,  if  they  suffered  me  occasion  of  renewiqg  their  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans to  pass  :  tluit  they  never  had  so  fiivourabk  an  opportunity  as  tiie  piesmt, 
being  just  delivered  mm  the  violent  government  of  their  tyrants  ;  and  that  the 
first  use  ^ey  should  make  of  their  liberty,  was  to  return  to  their  doty/' 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  all.  It  was,  however,  jadged 
proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  deputies  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  the  former.  The  deputy  who  spoke  in  their 
name,  and  v9Ï3to  was  instructed  solely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  tlmt  Syra- 
cure  might  not  be  destroyed,  addre^^ed  himself  to  Marcdhis  to  this  éSéAi  ^  It 
was  not  the  people  of  Syracuse  who  fiist  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war 
asainst  you,  out  Hieronymus,  less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  his  ooontiy  ;  and 
aiterwards,  when  the  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  Syra- 
cusans that  infringed  it,  out  the  tyrant's  instruments,  Hippocrates  and  ^icv^ 
They  were  the  enemies  who  made  war  against  you,  after  naviiig  made  us  uaves, 
either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  peifidy  :  ana  it  cannot  be  saki  that  we  haTe 
had  any  times  of  libérer,  that  have  not  also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.  At 
present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters  of  ourselves,  by  the  death  <^  those  ifho 
held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the  veiy  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our 
arn»,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our  ci^,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  con- 
ditions you  shall  diin|c  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,'*  continued  he,  addressing 
himselttoMarcellus,  ''your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  cms.  The  gods 
have  granted  you  the  eloiy  of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  iDustnous  city 
possessed  by  ttie  Greeks.  All  we  have  ever  achieved  either  by  sea  or  land, 
augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  sufficient  to  make  known 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city  you  have  taken  ;  posterity  can  ju^'of 
them  only  by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  show  to  all  travel- 
lers, from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  tibey  come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you 
have  acquired  from  us  ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Marcellus.  may  be  a  lasting,  an  etemai  monument  of  the  valour  and 
clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust,  that  the.  remem- 
branee  of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero. 
The  latter  was  much  longer  your  friend  than  the  former  was  your  enemy. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  you  nave  experienced  the  amitjr  of  Hiero  ;  but  Une  ùxAA 
enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head." 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Mareellus,  but  to 
preserve  tranquillity  and  union  among  those  in  the  city.  The  deserters,  con- 
vinced that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  inspired  the  fore^ 
eoldiers  with  toe  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  havic^  therefore  takeo 
anas,  while  the  deputies  were  still  in  the  camp  of  Maicellus,  they  began  by 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  magistrates  newly  elected  ;  and  dispersiiç  tfaemseJvies 
on  all  sides,  they  put  all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  whaterer 
fell  in  their  way.  That  they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  six 
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àEàcetSf  three  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in  the  isle.  The  tumult 
being  at  hpgftï  appeased,  die  foreign  troops  were  informed  from  all  hands,  that 
it  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  case  should  be  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  moment,  the  deputies  sent  to  Marcellus 
arrived,  -who  folly  undeceived  them. 

Anoong  thcrae  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Df  erdus,  whomr  they  found  means  to  corrupt.  He  ga?e  up  the  s^te  near  the 
fountain  Aretfausa,  to  soldiers  sent  by  Marcellus  in  toe  night  to  take  possession 
o{  it.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  at  Achra- 
dina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel  and  the  isle  acljoining[  to  it,  to  that  side, 
and  to  facilitate  the  throwing  some  troops  into  the  isle,  which  would  be  un- 
guarded, by  some  ve£»els  he  bad  prepareo.  Eveiy  thine  succeeded  according 
to  his  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those  vessels  had  landed  in  the  isle,  finding 
almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the  gates  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  cita- 
del had  marcbed  out  aeainat  Marcellus  still  open,  took  possession  of  them  after 
a  sli|;fat  encounter,  mrcellas,  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of 
the  isle,  and  a  part  of  Achraduia,  and,  that  Mercius,with  the  body  under  his 
command,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the  trea- 
sures of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  lefl  open  for  them,  the 
Syracusans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies  tb  him  with 
instructÎQiis  to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  children.  Marcellus  having  assembled  his  council,  and  some 
Syracusans  who  were  in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  pre- 
sence :  "  that  Hiero  for  fifly  years  bad  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good, 
than  those  who  have  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  had  intended  to 
do  them  haurm  ;  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that 
they  had  punished  themselves  for  their  violation  of  treaties,  in  a  more  severe 
maimer  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired  :  that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse 
duriiç  three  years,  not  Uiat  the  Roman  people  might  reduce  it  to  slavenr,  but 
to  prévoit  Û»  chleft  of  the  revolters  from  continuing  their  oppression  :  tnat  he 
haa  undeigone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  sie^  ;  out  that  he  thought 
he  had  made  hhnself  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of  having  taken  that  city,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed  to  deserve.'* 

After  having  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treasuiy,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses 
of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to 
be  plundered  by  his  troops.  It  is  reported,  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged 
in  Syracuse  at  mis  time,  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him  a  veiy 
sensible  affliction.  Aichimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things  were  in  confusion  at 
Syracuse,  diut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  had  no  regard 
for  What  passed  m  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure  ; 
and  not  only  his  eyes,  but.  the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  engaged  in 
this  contemplation,  that  he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  univer- 
sally busy  in  plunderiDg,  nor  the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier 
came  suddenhr  in  upon  him,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Ar- 
chimedes desired  hun  to  stay  a  moment,  till  he  had  solved  his  problem,  and  fin- 
ished the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  regarded  neither  his  problem 
oor  the  demonstration,  enraged  at  this  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him. 
Ifarcellus  was  exceedii^ly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death.  Not 
being  aile  to  restore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  very  glad,  he 
applied  himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made 
a  figent  search  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and 
granted  them  peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caused  his  funeral  to 
Wcelebiated  m  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  among 
the  great  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  Syracuse. 
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ARTICLE  HI. 

ABRIDGMEITT  OF  THE  HISTORT  OF  STRACITSE. 
SECTION  I. — TOMB  OF  ARCHIMEDES  DISCOVERED  BY  CICERO. 

Archimedes,  in  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  to  put  no  odier 
epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  ctrcamscribed  by^a  ^i^R> 
and  to  note  below  them  the  relation  which  those  two  solids,  the  tfaiq^  cootainiDg, 
and  the  contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  mig:ht  have  nlled  up  the  bases  (x 
the  columns  of  his  tomb.with  relievos,  wherein  the  idiole  histcMT  of  the  siege 
of  Sjrracuse  might  have  been  carved,  and  himself  appearing  lise  another  Ju- 
piter thundering  upon  the  Romans;  but, he  set  an  innnitelyDigber  value  upi» 
a  discoveiy,  a  geometrical  demonstration,  than  upon  all  the  so-much  oelebiated 
machines  of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  with  posterity,  by  the  discoveiy 
he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  am 
height  ;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of  the  sciences,  did 
not  loag  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  done  so  mudi 
honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Arcfaiiiedes 
was  so  perfectly  foigotten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  services  he 
had  done  them,  that  they  denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syracuse,  it  k from 
Cicero  we  have  this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  qusstor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced  him  to  sake 
a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;*  a  curiosity  that  became  a  man  ^  Ci- 
cero's genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  all  who  travel.  The  Syiacu- 
sans  assured  him  that  his  aeaich  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  monument  among  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which  only  served 
to  increase  his  desire  of  making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruit- 
less attempts,  he  perceived,  without  the  gate  of  the  cify,(acing  Agrigentum, 
among  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  amiosl  QntireT|f  covered 
with  moms  and  brambles,  through  which  he  could  discern  the  figwe  ot  a  sphere 
and  cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities  may  easily  cooceiTe 
the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried  out,  *'  that  ht  had  Found  wint 
he  looked  for.**t  The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  they 
saw  the  inscription  still  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obUterated  by 
time  :  so  that,says  Cicero,  in  concludii^  his  account,  the  greatest  city  of  Greece, 
and  most  flourisning  of  M  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known  the 
treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  bom  in  a  country  considered  almost  as  barba- 
rous, had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distingu'i^ied  hy 
force  and  penetration  of  mind.| 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  eleçant  account  ; 
but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  to  compare  the  us- 
happy  life  of  Dicmysius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue, 
and  ^[bounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,  **  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or 
an  Architas,  persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionyshis, 
the  most  hcnrid.  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detestable  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  a  little,  obscure  res- 
son,  who  lived  many  years  after  him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,§aDd 
bring  him  into  view  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand."!  Not  to  meo-  , 
tion  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  the  great-  ' 
I  I 

•  Cic.  Tuc.  Q,u«st  1.  T.  D.  64. 66.  t  *E«««u,  \a  Teib.  Aidti» 

X  lU  oobUittina  Oreceie  ciriUi,  naondun  Ten  etiaa  éoetiMi]iM«  su  oîtû  nains  ■^'ntWw»'  lauiMiiw      i 
tun  if  noruiet«  niii  àb  horain*  Armnate  dàdicÛMt.  | 

$  He  means  the  dust  ased  hj  ffeometricisas. 


IT  Non  ergo  jam  cum  hajns  rita,  qua  tetrius,  minrius.  detestabiUug  axcofcitare  nihil  potcimi,Fltto«>^^ 
rehitK  Titam  comparabo.  doctonun  hominam  et  plane  sapientnm.    Rx  eadcm  urbe  Ihnniiem  " 
imn  pqlrcM  «tnilio  eicitabo,  qui  multls  anais  pott  fuit,  Archimcdnn. 
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est  geometrician  of  antiquity,  whose  sublime  discoveries  have  in  aU  ages  been 
the  admiration  of  the  learned,  should  Cicero  have  treated  this  man  as  little  and 
obsure,  as  a  common  artificer  employed  in  making  machines,  unless  it  be,  per- 
haps, because  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  such  specula- 
tive sciences,  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed  nothing  g^at  but  what  re- 
lated to  government  and  policy  ? 

••  Orabunt  caows  m«Uus,  cœlique  meatnt 

Deicribent  rftdio,  et  suiren  ib  ridera  dicent: 
,  Tu  réitère  inperio  populot,  Romaoe,  memento."    Virgil.  iKa.  8 

«•  Let  others  better  noold  the  mnoiiif^  mat* 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathtmr  brass, 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face  ; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar.  describe  the  skies. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise  : 
But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  swajr 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 
Disposinir  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  wny."— Dryden. 

SECTION  n. — SVMMART  OF  THE- HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  matest  part  of  Italy,  extending  between  the 
t^vo  sea&  composed  what  is  called  Grascia  Major,  in  opposition  to  Greece  pro- 
peiiy  called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  Architas  the  Corinthian,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.* 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  nistory  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are  silent 
upon  them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon,  and  fiir- 
nisbes  in  the  sequel  manr  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  During  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  peipetual  alternative  of  slavey 
under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at 
leitf^  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

ihave  treated  aU  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of.  time.  But  as 
they  occur  in  different  sections,  and  are  dispersed  in  different  books,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series  and 
connexions  might  be  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  together  and  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  places  pointed  out  where  they  are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xenes^  having  attacked  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  wnile  that  prince  was  employed  in  making  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  ;  Gekxi,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  ob- 
tained a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  TheTm<^ylœ.  Hamilcar,  their  ^neral,  was  killed  in  this  battle.  Historians 
speak  differently  of  his  death,  which  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contra- 
diction. For,  on  one  side  I  suppose,  with  Diodonis  Siculus,t  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle  ;  aiid  on  the  other,  I  say,  ai^r  Herodotus,  that  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which 
he  had  sacrificed  human  victims.^ 

Gelon,  upon  returning  firom  his  victory,  repaired  to  the  assembly  without  aims 
or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  ot  his  ronduct.  He  was  chosen  kii^ 
unanimousljr.    He  reigned  fi  '  '  '  ''     "*  '"  ^^   "~  ' 

care  of  making  his^  people  hi^ . 

Hiero  I.    Hiero,  the  eldest  l 

finning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise.    Simonides  and  Pindar  cele- 
rated  hnn  in  emulation  of  each  other.    The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer 
the  former.-  He  reigned  eleven  years.   Book  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d  division.!! 


3d  division.^ 


«  iL  M.  S3W.  t  t»  the  Histoiy  of  the  Cailharinians.  t  A.  M.  SfiâO. 
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TIMES  OF  LIBERTY. 

After  his  expulsion^  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  libera  ibr  the  space 
of  abnost  sizhr  years.*  . 

An  annual  festiral  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  whk»  their  li- 
berty was  re-establisbed. 

SYRACUSE  ATTACKEO  BT  THE  ATRElTLâKS. 

During  this  short  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  b^  the  warm  exfaortatiois 
of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse  ;  this  was  in  the  sixth  year 
fi  the  Peloponnesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  Atoen- 
ians,  may  be  seen,  B.  VII.  Ch.  iii.  end  of  Sect.  6.t 

Dion^sius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous  for  its  kn^  cf 
thirty-eiffht  years  ;  and  still  more  tor  the  extraordinary  events  with  which  it  was 
attended.    Book  II.  Part  i.  Ch.  1.— B.  I.  Part  ii.  Ch.  l.t 

DioDYsius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded 
him.  He  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  who  went  to  his  court 
at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius,  and  had  â««iaeitf  con- 
versations with  him.  tie  did  not  long  improve  from  the  wise  precepts  of  tint 
philosopher,  but  soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  wfaich 
attend  tyranny .$ 

Besi4;ed  by  Die»,  he  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  retired  into  Italy .| 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  hcMise  by  Cai- 
Iippiis.f 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipnarinus,  brother  of  Dionysius 
the  younger,  expelled  Callippus,  and  established  nimseli  in  Syracuse.  Dmog 
the  two  years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  was  agitated  bv  great  commotions.** 

Dionysius  the  younger,  takiog  advantage  of  these  troubles,  re-ascended  the 
throne,  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it.tT 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  C<^th«  Book  II.  Part  iii.  Ch. 
1.— B.  Xi.  Sect  6.^ 

TIMES  OF  LIBERTY. 

Timoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  li&  there 
in  a  glonous  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens  and  sUaagers» 
B.  XL  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  6.§§  ^ 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Agathodes.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
B.  U.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.)! 

He  committed  unparaUeled  cruelties. 

He  foiroed  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history  ;  carried  ^  war  into 
Africa  ;  made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
countiy. 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably.  He  reigned  about  twenty-eight 
yean. 

TIUES  OF  LIBERTY. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  llnr  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  sweets 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed'her  tranquillitj 
by  continual  war^. 

She  called  in  P^nhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first,  gave 
him  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pyrriius,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  plunged 
the  ^rracusans  into  new  misfortunes.  B.  1.  Part  ii.  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.  B, 
XVLSect  7.*t 

„        ^     •A.M.S644.  tA.M.S6e8.  «  A.  V.  9Me.  «A.Jf.seOS. 

i  A.II.SS44.  IT  A.1I.8S4S.  ♦•  A.  M.  8647.  ft  A.  M.  8654.  ^^.«.8^7- 

^$  A.  M.  S658.  iig  A.  H.  3685.  VIT  A.  M.  3718.  •f  A.  M.  3T?8. 
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Hkio  II.  Th^  were  not  happy  and  in  ti^nouillity  tilt  the  reJgD  of  Hîem 
IL  which  was  very  long  and  almost  always  pacinc. 

HienMnrmuB.  He  reigned  scarcely  one  year.  His  death  was  followed  with 
gteat  troubles  aod  the  taking  of  S^acuse  by  Marcellus. 

After  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduction,  is  little  re- 
maikable.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  partN 
sans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Cartha^nians  \tho  supported  them  ;  but  those  wars 
were  of  little  importance,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of  all  Sicily. 
Half  the  iskmd  had  been  a  Roman  province  from  the  treat)^  which  put  an  end 
to  the  fint  punie  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other  under  tne  govern- 
ment of  Hiero  ;  which  last  part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse»  fell  also  into 
their  hands. 

SUCTION  III.^RKFLECTIOVS  UPON  THE  GOYERNMENT  AND  CBARACTER  OF  THE 
ITRACVSANS,  ANJ>  UPON  ARCHIMEDES. 

Br  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em» 
pire;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  after- 
wards, upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  Uie  victors 
and  punishment  of  the  vanquished.  **  Qpasi  victorise  praemium,  ac  pœna  belli,*' 
Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman  people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and 
customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kii^.* 
And  she  certaiidy  well  deserved  that  privilege  and  distinction.  She  was  the 
first  of  all  foreign  nations  Ihat  had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  make  out  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  first  countnr  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experience  of  commanding 
a  forem  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  un* 
exarapled  attachment,  fiofelity.  and  afiection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was 
afterwards  a  kind  of  pass  for  their  troops  into  Africa  ;  and  Rome  would  not  so 
easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had 
not  served  it  as  a  magazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for 
their  fleets.  Hence,  after  the  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Airicamis 
thoafl;ht  himself  obliged  to  adore  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of 
exoellent  paintings  and  curious  statues  ;  in  order  that  a  people,  who  were  so 
hiMy  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  might  be  sensible  of  ils 
eftcts,  and  retain  illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  among  tliem.t 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  beii^  governed  b^  the  Romans,  if  they  had 
always  given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero  ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  thfi  obliga- 
tions of  their  office,  and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due  discbai^e  of  them.  It 
is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  him  complain  himself  upon  this  sufapect  ;  which  be  does 
in  bis  oetence  of  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  havhig  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  what  be  was 
going  to  expose,  he  says  :  In  all  the  employments  with  which  the  Romau  peo- 
ple bave  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  obliged,  by  tlie 
most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  them.  When 
I  was  made  qusstor,  Ilooked  upon  that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred 
upon  me  for  my  particular  use,  but  as  a  chaii^  confided  to  my  vigilance  and 
fidelity.  l¥hen  1  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  in  that  office,  I  tliou^t  all  eyes 
were  tinned  upon  me,  and  that  my  person  and  administration  were  m  a  manner 
^ibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  worid  ;  and  in  tins  thought,  I  not 

•  SieiliM  civitatetiioift  wûcitUm  rteApimus,  nt  «oden  jnre  eueaW  quo  fuiwaat  i  eiàtm  coa4itioM  po' 
valo  &•  pfrBrtatgflWB  MÎ0  sotoa  pMruiiwoC~'Cic< 

t  OoaainiD  Mtionan  «xtcnnn  priacept  SicUi*  m  ad  aoiicitiam  fidenqoe  popali  R.  applicuit  ;  prima 
omaiaai.  id  quod  oraaneainm  iamarit  tst,  pvoTiacia  «ft  apoellata }  prin»  docuit  najom  nostroi,  qoarn 
prackran  eswt  eiteri»  faatibm  imperara.  iuqac  aiajoribtts  aoitrii  ia  Africam  •%  hac  pioriacia  g rmdai 
iniMrii  factaa  esU  Neqoe  eniai  tarn  faeila  opat  Carthaf  iato  taaUo  concidiuaat  ;  w»i  illad,  et  rci  fniiiieiH 
tana  lobttdian,  at  laeaptaealuai  cUfuboi  aottris  pataret.  Q,Bara  P.  Africanot,  Cartbagine  d«lata.  Sieu- 
loniiR  arbaa  flfOM  noaiuMntiaque  palahaffrimis  aioniartt  :  ut,  quoi  TÎctoria  popuU  K.  iaitari  arbltrabator* 
apod  aea  ■taouBMBta.Tietoritt  pluiima  coUocarat.— Cic  Var.  9.  n.  3,  3. 

Vol.  IV.  «« 
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only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinaiy  kind,  but  even  Ûmat  that 
are  aulliorizedby  nature  and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for  i£diie.  I  caB 
the  (^ods  to  witness,  that  however  honourable  this  d^ity  seems  to  me,  I  have 
too  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquietwie  âian 
joy  and  pleasure  from  it  ;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was 
not  browed  on  roe  b^  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  fiUea  up,  but  confided 
deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  country.''* 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  character  ;  and  Sicfly, 
above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicero  reproaches  Venes,  that  tbef 
were  aJmost  all  of  them  like  so  many  tyrants,  who  believed  tbemaelves  oofy 
attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  mvested  with  the  authontr  of  liie  Roma 
empire,  to  exercise  in  their  province  an  open  robbeiy  of  the  public  with  impu- 
nity, and  to  break  through  all  the  barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  no  man's  estate,  life,  house,  or  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  vio- 
]ence.t 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  ought  to  appear  Kke  a  vast  theatre,  on 
which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  nave  been  exhibited  ;  or  rather  like 
a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but  ofWner  violently  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no  other 
republic  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent  and  various  revolutions  :  sometimes  en- 
slaved by  the  most  cruel  ^rrants  ;  at  others  under  the  government  of  die  wisest 
kings  :  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  capricious  will  ofa  populace,  withoot  ei* 
ther  government  or  restriction  ;  sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissiTe  to 
the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason  ;  it  passed  alteniately  6om  the 
most  insupportable  slaveiy  to  the  most  grateful  liberty  ;  from  a  kind  of  convul- 
sions ana  frantic  emotions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  r^lar  conducL  The 
reader  will  easOy  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger, 
Agathodes  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred  and  detestation  ;  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  two 
Hieros,  ancient  and  modern,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  sooontraiy,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  levitjr  and  inconsistency  of  the  Syracosans, 
which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them  :  but 
what  I  am  convinced  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  ibnn  of  their 
government,  compounded  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic,  tiiat  is  to  say,  di- 
vided between  the  senate  or  elders  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counter- 
poise in  Syracuse  to  support  a  right  balance  between  those  two  bodies,  when 
authority  inclined  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  ^veinment  presently 
changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled  liberty , withoot 
order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion  at  such  times  of  aH  orders  of  the 
state,  made  the  way  to  the  sovereign  power  easy  to  the  most  anabitious  of  the 
citizens  :  to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and  soflen  the  yoke  to  dieir 
fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  diat  power  witn  lenity,  wisdkim,  equity,  and 
popular  behaviour  ;  and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  io 
the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  desi)otism,  under  pretext  of  su^ 
porting  themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recoveiy  of  it  legitimate  and  laudable. 

*  G  dii  tmmgrUl«*  ■  lu  mibî  m«»n  TolunUtem  ipemqu*  raliqiue  vita  rasU»  popiHqiae  R.  extoi- 

natio  comprobet,  at  «ffo  ytoê  adhue  nibt  m^Utrati»  populut  R.  mandarit,  tie  cm  ace«pi,at  mt  oan^i 
oftolonim  obiUi^i  rciif  ioM  arbîtranr.  Ita  qimslor  «uni  faetiw,  «t  mibi  hooorem  iUum  noa  tarn  i»a^ 
quaa  eraditnin  ac  eommuMin  potaram.  Sic  obtioai  qmesturua  in  prorineia,  ut  omoium  oadM  io  mt  tmam 
cenjaetM  aibitrarart  ut  ne  quasturanqaa  meam  quasi  in  aliqua  oroi*  tarn»  thaatro  Tenari  rxîstinarm; 
at  onaia  taapar,  qaa  juenoaa  Tidaotur  atsa,  dqd  modo  bi*  cstraordioariia  cnpiditatibai*  tad  etia»  ip«i  o*- 
tutm  ac  Doeauitati  danef  areai.  Nuoo  mud  dauf  oatus  JCdilit.  Ita  nihi  deos  onoM  piopitiot  a««  *elA 
at  ta»attl  inihl  jacoadiniaMM  est  hooo*  populi,  taman  atquaquaai  taatum  capio  Toluptatia,  qoaatun  tafici* 
tudiait  at laboria,  ut  h«c  ipsa  «diKtas,  noa  quia  oacatM  Aiit  alieai eaodidaio data, ftdquia uc  tpwitrit 
r««la  odioeata,  at  judicio  popoK  difoo  &b  loco  posita  atia  ridaatnr.— Cic.  Verv  7. 9i    ST. 

t  Naoquan  tibi  raalt  in  Bkaatan,  noa  tibi  idciroo  fatceg  at  tacuret,  at  Uuitam  imperii  Tim,  taataaifae  «r> 
aamaslonH»  omaiom  digaitotam  datam  ;  ut  eanim  ranim  vi  at  aaetoritala  omaia  repa^ala  juris,  podêm.  at 
aSicii  parfriaferei  ;  at  omnium  boaa  prmdam  tuam  ducerai  ;  auHlai  i«i  tuta,  aulUua  domut  claiaa.aalliaft  viia 
•epta,  aaUiu*  pudicitia  munita,  contra  tuam  captditatcm  at  aadaciam  potsat  ana.-^ie.  V«r.  ft.  991 
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There  were  besides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  government  of  Syracuse 
difficult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent.  That  cky 
did  not  foi^t  the  signal  victories  it  had  obtained  against  the  Ibrmidable  power 
of  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  victorious  arms  and  terror  even  to  the  walls 
of  Carthage  ;  not  once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  se- 
veral ages.  The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  su^ested  of  its  ma- 
ritime power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  mto  Greece,  occa- 
sioned Its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the 
enopire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

fiesides  which,  riches,  the  natural  eflfect  of  commerce,  had  rendered  the  Sy- 
racusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them 
Into  a  sloth  and  luxuiy,  âiat  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  all  fatigue  and  ap- 

Êlication.    They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who 
ad  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.    In  order  to  make  them  obey, 
it  was  necessaiy  either  to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equiôr,  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  and  yet» 
when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed 
to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time  knew  na 
bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fuiy.  vidence,  and  I  might  say  evea 
frenzy.  On  the  contrary,  when  tKey  were  subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  liecame . 
base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  criogiqg  like  slaves.  But  as  this  conaition  was  * 
violent,  and  directly  contraiy  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion, bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished 
in  them,  and  only  lulled  to  sleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  uieir  le- 
thaiigy,  broke  their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy  the  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them« 

Yi'iÛï  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  aeries  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Syracusans, 
it  may  easily  be  perceived^  as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  the  Romans,  that  they 
were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  servitude;* 
so  that  tne  ability  and  policy  of  those  who  governed  them^  consisted  in  keeping 
the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between  those  two  extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave 
them  an  entire  freedom  in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  only  to  themselves 
the  care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and  fiatdlitating  the  execution  of  good  mea« 
sures  ;  and  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kings  we  have  spdcen  of  were  wonderfully 
successful,  under  whose  government  the  Syracusans  always  ei^oyed  peace  and 
tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws. 
And  this  inauces  me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the 
efiect  of  the  people's  levity  than  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  them,  who 
had  not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their  afiection,  which 
is  properiy  the  science  of  kings,  and  of  all  who  command  others. 

*  laperatimn  «t  bominibat,  qui  nee  totUB  Mrritatein  pati  pouuat,  nee  totam  libertaUm.— Tack.  Hi*i . 
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SECTION  L 

HrCHIUDATES  ABCSVOS  TBB  THROVK  OF  fOUtJV^.     UBfUAT  qv  4THEN8 
CARRIED  TO  BOMS. 

MiTR«PâT«8.  fcingr  of  Poiftus,  whose  histoiy  we  aie  now  beg;iiiiite,  and  who 
fendendhnudf  solmious  by  Ae  war  he  supported  during^  almosttturtj  vean 
aeaiiMCIfae  Romans,  was  suroamed  Eupator.  He  was  descended  fbm  a  house 
i^iîdÉ  had  given  a  kiig  succession  of  kiqgs  to  the  kingdom  of  Pont^  Thefirst, 
aceoidiiK  to  some  historians,  was  Aitabaisus,  one  of  the  seren  princes  that  slew 
the  Magi,  and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hjstaspes,  who 
rewarded  him  with  ftit  kingdom  of  Pôntus.  But,  besides  that,  we  do  not  find 
the  name  of  Aratabazus  among  those  Persians,  many  reasons  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  te  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who  is  caUed 
Artaberasanes,  who  was  competitor  with  Xerxes  îat  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was 
made  king  of  Pontus  either  by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the 
preference  given  to  Xoxes.  His  posterity  eigoyed  fliat  kmgdom  during  seven- 
teen genentions.  Mithridates  Eupator,  of  whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  place» 
was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  ace  when  he  b^;an  to  reign.*  His  father,  before 
his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  a»l  had  given  hhn  his  moter  for 

guardian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  bun.  He  b^^  his  reign  by  puttiqe 
is  mother  and  brother  to  death  ;  and  the  sequel  answered  but  too  well  to  su^ 
a  begiiminrof  it.t  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  that 
one  of  the  Roman  ^nerals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  mooe^ ,  having  sur- 
rendered, and  put  him  into  possession  of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  firom 
him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise  to  his  enmity  fer  them.t 

Ariaratbes  king  of  Cappâocia  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the  two  sons 
he  had  left  to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice  was  his  own  sbter, 
and  j^Uced  one  of  his  own  sons,  at  that  time  very  youn^,  upon  the  throne,  giv- 
ïsif  bim  tthe  name  of  Ariaratbes,  and  appointing  Gordius  his  guardian  and  regent.§ 
Nicomedes  kingof  Bithynia,  who  apprehended  that  this  increase  of  power  would 
put  Mithridates  into  a  condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  in  time, 
thoqgfat  proper  to  set  up  a  certain  young  man,  who  seemed  very  fit  for  such  a 
part,  as  a  thnd  son  of  Anarathes.  He  engaged  Laodice.  whom  he  had  espoused 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  bim  as  sudi  ;  and  sent 
her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  support,  by  her  presence,  the  claim  of  this  pretended 
ton,  whom  she  carried  thither  along  with  her.    The  cause  being  brought  be- 

•  À.  M.  SttO.    Ant.  J.  C.  134.  T  Memaoo.  in  Exeerptt»  Photit,  c  32. 

t  AppUa.  ia  Mithrid.  p.  177.  178.  j  A.M.  3919.    Ant.  J.  C.  91. 
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fore  the  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned,  and  a  decree  passed,  bv  iifaidi 
tlie  Cappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  they  said  they  mnûâ  not  beinâi- 
oat  a  kine.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they  thought  fit.  Tbej 
elected  Axiobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  upon  his  quittiiç  iKe 
office  of  pretor,  was  chaiig^ed  with  the  commission  ofestablishing  him  ujpon  the 
throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for  this  expedition  ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was, 
to  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augumenting,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  theTollowiog  year; 
and  after  having  defeated  a  great  number  of  Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greater 
of  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pretended 
Ariarathes,  and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place.* 

While  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Peisiao, 
named  Orooasus,  arrived  at  his  camp  ûom  kipgr^^nrsaces,!  to  demand  the  alliance 
and  amity  of  the  Romans.  SyUa  received  him  at  his  audience,  caused  three 
seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent  ;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  waspresent  ;  another 
For  Orobasus  ;  and  that  in  the  middle  for  himself.  The  Parthian  kiii^,  offended 
at  his  deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of  the  RxHnan  {Hide,  cauKd 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  fir^  time  the  Parthians  had  any  ioteicoone 
with  the  Romans 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  Ano- 
barzanes  ;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  that  conduct  of  the  Romans  gave 
him,  he  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  beinç  revenged  upon  them.  In  the 
mean  time  he  applied  himselt  in  cultivating  eood  alliances  for  the  augmentation 
of  his  strei^th,  and  began  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  a  veiy  powerfol 

grince.  Armenia  had  at  first  appertained  to  the  Persians  ;  it  came  under  the 
[acedonians  afterwards  :  and  upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  pazt  of  the 
kin^om  of  Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  two  of  his  generals,  Aitaxiiis 
ana  Zadriades,  with  that  prince's  pennission,  established  themselves  in  this  pio- 
vince,  of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  thev  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They 
had  divided  Armenia  into  two  i>arts.  Timnes,  of  miom  we  now  speak,  was 
descended  firom  Artaxius.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  Annenia,  sutgected 
several  neighbouring  countries  by  his  anns,  and  thereby  formed  a  vei^  power- 
ful kingdom.  Mithridates  gave  him  his  daug^hter  Cleopatra  in  mam^ge,  and 
engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  project  against  the  Romans,  that  Chey  ^gveed 
that  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities  and  countries  they  sboaki  conquer  for 
his  share,  and  Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  efiects  capable  of  being  carried 
away.J 

Tne  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes,  who  de» 
prived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  the  Romans  had  put  him  into  pos- 
session, and  re-established  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Mithridates  in  it.  Nicooiedes, 
king  ot  Bithynia,  happened  to  die  about  this  time  :  his  eldest  son,  called  aho 
Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordiif^l^  pro* 
claimed  king  :  but  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates  against  him, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings 
went  to  Kome^  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed  their  re-establi^iment, 
and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution.^ 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make  irruptions 
into  tlie  lands  of  Mithridates,  promising  them  their  support  :  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so  near  home.  At  length, 
however.  Nicomedes,  at  the  joint  instances  of  the  ambassador,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  great  sums  for  his  re-establishment,  and  of  his  creditors,  Roman  citi- 
zens settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  very  considerably  for  the  same  object, 
"      '         '  ■  flai  " 


could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the  lands 
of  Mithridates,  rava^d  all  the  low  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  to  dischargii^  part  of  his  debt& 

*  A.  M.  3914.    Aot.  J.  C.  90.  f  I'*ûs  wm  Mitbridate»  II. 

t  Strab.  1.  II.  p.  631.  f>3?.  t  A.  M.  3916.    Ant  J.  C.  19» 
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Mithndattts  was  not  ig^rant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes  had  committed  thii 
irruption.  He  might  easily  have  repulsed  him,  havine  a  great  nmnber  of  good 
trooi»s  on  fbot  ;  but  he  did  not  take  the  field.  He  was  ^ad  to  place  the  wrong  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  them. 
He  began  by  making  reraonstranceft  to  their  generals  and  ambasssâon.  Pelo-  • 
pidas  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  various  contra- 
ventions  of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and 
Mithridates.  and  m  particular,  of  the  protection  gr»ited  by  them  to  Nicomedes 
his  declared  enemy.  The  ambassadors  of  thelatter  t^^ied  with  complaints 
on  their  side  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who  were  unwulîqg  to  declare  them- 
selves openJy  at  present,  gave  them  an  answer  in  loose  and  j^twral  terms  :  that 
the  Koman  people  had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  should  in- 
jure  eadi  other. 

Mithridates^  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  caused  his  troops  to  march 
immediately  mto  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ariobarzanes  itt^in,  and  set  his  son  , 
Ariarathes  upon  the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  ' 
his  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  complain 
of  them  again.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them,  that  his  master  was  contented 
that  the  Roman  people  should  judge  in  the  affair,  and  added,  that  he  had  al- 
ready sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  undertake  any 
thing,  till  they  had  received  the  senate's  orders  :  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war 
that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  For  the  rest,  he  gave  them  to 
undentSind,  that  Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were  refiised  him.  was  in  a  condi- 
tion  to  obtain  it  himself.  The  Romans,  higblY  offended  at  so  naughty  a  decla- 
ration, made  answer,  that  Mithridates  had  orders  immediately  to  withdraw  his 
troops  fiom  Cappadocia,  and  to  cease  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes. 
They  ordered  relopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  returo,  unless 
his  master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadon  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable  ;  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not  wait  till  the 
orders  of  the  senate  and  people  arrived  ;  which  was  what  Mithridates  had  de- 
sired. The  desi^  he  had  lom;  formed  of  declaring  war  against  the  Romans 
had  occasKHied  his  having  made  many  alliances,  and  engaged  many  nations  in 
his  interests.  Twentv-two  lanfi;]uag:es,  of  as  many  diffisrent  people,  were  reckoned 
among  his  troops  ;  aU  w^ich  Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army 
consisted  of  two  bundled  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse  ; 
without  including  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessaiy  to  prepare  his  troops 
for  it,  and  made  them  a  long  discourse,  to  animate  them  against  the  Romans.* 
He  represented  to  them,  **  Uiat  there  was  no  room  for  ezamming  whether  war 
or  peace  were  to  be  preferred  ;  that  the  Romans,  by  attacking  Uiem  first,  had 
spared  them  that  inquiiy  ;  that  their  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer  ;  that 
be  assured  himself  ofsuccess,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valour 
they  had  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  lately  aspinst  the  same 
enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bimynia  and  Cap- 
padocia ;  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  heart  ofltaly  itself;  when  Rome 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  anny  of  the  Cimbri  from 
Germany  overran  aU  Italy  ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbling  those  proud 
republicans,  who  had  the  same  view  with  reg^ard  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  had 
sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe  ;  tliat  tor  the  rest,  the  war 
his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  highly  different  from  that  they  had 
sustained  with  so  much  valour  m  the  horrid  deserts  and  fiozen  regions  of  Sqrthia  : 
that  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  fruitful  and  temperate  countiy  of  the 

*  I  hare  gtfûr  tbridfed  this  diteoiirM,  which  Jitttin  repeaU  at  leng^th.  a«  it  itood  io  Tnfus  Pompeios. 
of  whoiB  he  ti  oaly  the  epitomUer.  The  discoone  it  a  tpeciraen  of  that  csre lleni  hi<torian'«  strie,  end 
oof  ht  to  meke  as  ▼err  much  regret  the  lost  of  his  writ  in  v<. 
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VNiild,  abooodiiK  with  rkb  aod  o|NileDt  dtiet,  wlikk  fleei^^ 
•o  eafl^  prsj:  mat  Asia,  abandooded  to  be  devoHnâ  by  the  in 
of  the  procoDSuk, the  inexorable  cruelty  of  taz-lannen,aiid  the  €XjWBgw^i^' 
tice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiurilj  ex- 
pected them  as  her  deliverers  :  that  they  followed  him  not  so  madi  to  a  «sr, 
as  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils.'^  The  army  answered  thadiaooMse 
with  universal  shouts  of  joy ,  and  reiterated  protestations  of  service  and  fiddity.t 

The  Romans  had  ibrmed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  the  aeveialputi 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Casûus,  who  had  die  mwr  i— i  iil 
of  the  province  of  Peigamus  ;  the  second  by  Manius  Aquilius  ;  the  thira  faj^^Op- 
pius,  pcooonsul  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had  fiwty  *fc«— ■■^l 
men,  includii^  the  cavaliy.  Besides  these  troops,  Nicomedes  had  fi^  timusjiid 
foot,  and  six  taousandboise.  Tbey  began  the  war,  as  I  haveabeady  oànerved, 
without  wafCte  orders  from  Rome,  ana  had  carried  it  on  widi  so  nmcli  negii- 
gence,aad  so  uttle  conduct,  that  they  were  all  three  defeated  ondiferentocca- 
sioiw,  and  their  armies  ruined.  Aquilius  and  Oppius  themselves  were  takca  pui- 
sooers J  and  treated  with  all  kinds  ot  insults.  Mithridates,  consideiing  Ayiilias  as 
theprmcipal  author  of  the  war,  treated  him  with  the  highest  indignitm*  He 
maae  him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  presmted  him  as  a  sight  lo  the 
people,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obligiw  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice, that  lie  was 
Manius  Aqmlius.  At  other  times  ne  obli^^ed  him  to  walk  on  foot  with  hie  hands 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  hone,  that  drew  hun  aloog.  At  last  he  made  barn  swal- 
low mohea  lead,  and  put  hhn  to  death  with  the  most  excruciatipg  townuMk 
The  people  of  m ittylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him  up  to  Mitliridites. 
at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their  city  for  the  veooiveiy  <u 
his  health. 

Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  peoi^*s  hearts  by  ins  leputa* 
tioo  for  clemem^,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks,  vdiom  be  had  taken  prisoiiefs,  aad 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  theb  iournejr.t  That  instance  of  his  giood- 
ness  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The  people  cam» 
out  to  meet  him  every  where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  The)r  gvm  him  ex- 
cessive praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father  of  the  people,  the  deliverer 
of  Asia,  with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  to  iiduch  he  luKi  a  Just 
title,  for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  tiroes,  who  could  drink  most  wftboot 
being  disoroered  ;  a  quality  he  valued  himself  upon,  and  thoifgfat  mucè  to  Èûs 
honour.S 

The  fruits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bitfaynia,  ikoin  whidi 
Nicomedes  was  driven  ;  of  Phiy^a  and  Mysia.  lately  made  Roman  pruviiiwa  ; 
of  Lycia,  Pamnhylia,  Paphlagooia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  yoanf  maid  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  Ho- 
nima,  he  took  her  aloi^  with  him  in  his  train. 

Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Ron^ans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  general  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  different  afl^irs,  carried  on  secret  iatngues 
much  to  the  préjudice  of  his  interests,  sent  private  orders  firom  Ephesus,  where 
he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  ca  the  cities  of 
Asia  Mine»,  to  massacre  them  all  upon  a  certain  darr.jl  The  wom^a,  childreo. 
and  domestics  were  included  in  this  prescription.    7o  these  orders  was  annexea 

*  NuM  w  Aremon  belli  «onditioBeiii  iqgredi.  Ncm  ncqae  cœlo  Aâtt  eiw  teapentint  aliud,  mc  9»b 
fritiKus,  MC  urbiun  multttudiae  UBaaiui  ;  Ba^Mnqm  tcmporh  putem,  ao»  at  mUitiai».  mi  at  ImIib 
dirm,  aetvroi,  bello  dubium  facili  mtfit  an  ub«ri — ^taotmoqua  «a  avida  axpectat  Am.  at  etiaa  ToeVbrnW' 
eM\  adaoiUis  odium  Rom^nonin  iacuttit  rapacita*  procaDiuIum,  tectio  pubUcaaornok,  calamBHB  liliai 


JuttiB.  Seetio  Dubllcaaoram,  *•  tn  this  paatagc.  properly  Bipitfiat  the  forcible  tala  af  tba  g«oda  of  tho«. 
frbo,  for  default  ot  paTmaat  of  taxa*  ana  impoats,  bad  their  ettatot  and  «feeta  leisad  on  «ad  mM  hy  (kê 
jp^blieaM."    Calumnun  litum,  '*  ara  the  unjutt  quirks  and  cbicanerjr  which  served  as  pwlaati  iur  dcfrir» 


tarn  Um  rich  of  their  estates,  either  opoo  accoontof  taxes,  or  under  some  other  colour.** 

t  JusUo.  I.  sa.  c  S— 7. 

)  Dfed.  la  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  401.    Atbca.  1.  ▼.  p.  313.    Cie.  Orat  pro  Flacco,  a.  SOL 
^  Plut  Sympas.  1.  i.  p.  684. 
II  H  uno  Aa«  tota  Asia,  tot  in  oivitatibos,  uno  auntio.  utque  una  Uteranim  sifaificatiooa,  circa 
itccandea  tracidandosque  denotaviL — Cic 
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and  «SactB  wttre  to  be  confiscated  lor  tbe  uae  of  tbe  kitt  and  ttie  mnrdeieis. 
A  eevm  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal  the  liTu^crhunr  the  dead  ; 
and  a«efvard  appointed  ferfi^ver  discovered  those  that  were  hid.  Libexbr 
was  gif^en  to  the  shwes  who  killed  their  aesten;  and  debton  fi»meB  haff 
their  debts»  for  kiltioKtheBrcredken.  TheiedtalQDlTofftjssaBguHiaiy^rder 
ia  enou|^  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  hav«  been  the 
desolatiQD  in  aU  these  pivmnoes»  when  it  lias  pnt  in  execution!  Ei|;ht]rdKiiisand 
Romaos  and  Italians  were  butcheved  in  ccnaeqaeooe  of  it  Some  make  Ûm 
àÈaàtï  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.* 

HariQS  been  infanoed  that  there  was  a  gnat  treasure  at  Cos,  be  sent  people 
anther  to  aeiie  it    COeoMtra,  aaecn  of  «cypt,  had  depouted  it  thcM 
she^oidertodk  the  war  in  Phmnkia»  i^painst  Eer  son  Lath^ns.  Besides  this  trea- 
sure, tbeF  fisMndieight  hundred  taiiei^  which  tàe  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  de- 
posited these^wfaen  they  saw  the  war  ready  to  break  ont} 


AM  Ihose  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  stana^r  in  Asia,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and  afforded  them  a  se- 
cureretraat  Nilhridates  bid  siege  to  thai  city  ineffectually,  v^bich  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  raise,  after  bariog  been  in  drager  of  being  taken  faiaaelf  ai  a  aea- 
figbt.  whesem  he  kat  many  <£  his  ^hips4 

When  te  had  made  UoMelf  master  of  Asia  Miacv,  If  itfandates  seat  Arche- 
lauB,aBe  of  ihis  geoerab,  with  an  army  of  one  htaKJhed  and  twerfty  tht)oaand 
niea,jnto  Qieece.  Thatgeneral  took  Athem,  and  chose  it  for  his  rasAdenoe, 
«▼ing  att  orders  fiom  thencein  vagard  to  flie  m$xm  that  side.  Durinrtia  stay 
ttiere,  be  engaged  moniif  cue  cities  ana  stâes  ofOreece  in  the  intereata  itf  h» 
master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force,  which  had  revolted  fiom  the  Atbesiians, 
and  neimlaled  them  in  the  possession  of  it  He  sent  diem  the  sacred  treasure, 
kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  ^ave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard 
for  dm  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  E()icurus. 
He  employed  the  two  thousand  men  under  bis  command  to  seize  all  a^thoritar 
at  Athens,  where  he  eiercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting  many  of  the  citi- 
sens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridate8,upon  pretence  that  they  were 
of  the  Roman  foctkm.$ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affieurs  when  Sylla  was  chai|;ed  with  die  war  against 
Mithridates*  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  sobk 
cohorts  and  cavahy.  Midiridates  was  at  that  time  at  Peigamus,  wheie  be  dis- 
tributed riches,  governments,  and  other  rewards  to  bis  friends.| 

Upon  Sylla's  airival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  hnn,  eioept  Athens, 
whidi,  suDJected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obliged  unwiUii^^  to  «p» 
pose  him.  The  Roman  ceneral  bavnig  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  ne  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  die  dtjr  of  Alliens,  and 
widi  die  other  marched  in  person  to  the  port  of  Pinsus,  whicn  was  a  kind  of 
second  city,  where  Arcfaelaus  had  shut  himself  up,  relyinç  upon  the  strength 
of  the  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone. 
The  w«k  was  indeed  veiy  strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order  of  Peri- 
cles in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  victoiy  depending  solely  iqieii 
this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walk  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employed  all  sorts  of  en- 
gines in  battering  it,  and  made  continual  assaults.  If  he  had  waited  a  littte. 
ne  might  have  taken  the  higher  citv  without  striking  a  bk>w,  whidi  was  reduoea 
by  (amine  to  the  last  eitremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  retun  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
prehending the  changes  that  might  happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  «pared 
neither  danger,  attacks,  nor  expense,  in  rôder  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that 
war.  Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  tlie  wariike  stores  and  equipage,  twenty 
thousand  mules  were  constontly  employed  in  woriring  the  machines  omy .  Wood 
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hacpemn^  to  fall  short,  fiom  the  great  consumption  made  of  it  in  the  madimes, 
which  were  often  either  broken  or  spoiled  by  the  rast  weieht  they  earned,  or 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred  groves,  ne  cut  down  the  trees 
in  the  walks  of  the  Academy  and  Lyceum,  which  were  the  finest  and  best  plan- 
ned in  the  suburbs,  and  caused  the  high  walls  that  joined  the  port  to  aie  citj 
to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  woAi  and 
canjii^  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  bad  occasion  for  great  sums  of  iaooney  in  this  war,  and  desired  to  attach 
the  soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  to  animate  them  by  great  rewards,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  ana  caused  the  finest  and  most 
precious  gifts,  consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  bebrought  from  dmce. 
He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphos,  *'  that  thcv  would  act 
wisel^in  sending  him  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  be  more  se- 
cure m  his  hands  ;  and  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  wotiM 
return  the  value  after  the  war.'*  At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  firiends 
named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphos,  to  receive  all  those  tieasoies  br 
weu'fat. 

when  Caphb  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afiraid,  out  of  reverence  for  fte  eod, 
to  meddle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  presence  oTtfae 
AmphictjTons,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him.  Upon  which  some  penoo  fter» 
having  said,  that  he  heard  the  sound  or  Apolk>*s  lyre  fifom  the  inside  of  tbesaoc- 
tuaiy:C^bis,  whether  he  reall^  believed  it,  or  was  for  taking  that  occasion 
to  strke  Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  what  happened. 
Sylla,deridiQg  his  simplicitv,  replied,  *'  that  he  was  surprised  he  should  notocxD- 
prehesd,  that  singing  was  a  sign  Ot  joy;  «id'by-TRriiieiutf  ufangvr  and  reseat- 
ment  ;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  treasures  boldly,  and 
be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  ao  it  with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him 
himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  the  difference  between  the  andeot 
Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  former,  whom 
merit  alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  fiom  employments  bot 
the  public  epod,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and  obey  them,  with- 
out descending  to  use  low  and  unworthy  methods  for  that  purpose.  They  com- 
manded troops  that  were  wise,  disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  execute  the  or- 
ders of  their  genecals  without  reply  or  delay.  **  Truly  kines,"  says  Fbtareb, 
**  in  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  tneir  sentiments,  but  simpfe  and  modest  pn- 
vate  prisons  in  their  train  ana  equipage,*  they  put  the  state  to  no  oûier  expense 
in  the  dbchaige  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessaiy,  con- 
ceiving it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter  his  soldiers  than  to  fear  &  ene- 
mies.'^ Things  were  much  chai^d  in  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  Ro- 
man generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxuiy,  were  obliged  to 
make  themselves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,  and  buy  their  services  by  eifts  propor- 
tioned to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  oftfae  greatest 
crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  inextreme  want  of  money  to  satisfy hii 
troqM,  and  then  more  than  ever,  for  carnring  on  the  siege  he  had  engaged  in  ;  the 
success  otwtaich  seemed  tohim  of  the  hignest  importance,  both  as  to  hislioiiour  and 
safety.    He  was  for  depriving  Mithridates  of  the  only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece, 


tion.    He  was  besides  sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive  railleiy  in  which  Aristk» 
indul^  every  day  against  himself  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was  conducted  with  most 
vigour  ;  for  both  sides  behaved  with  incredible  courage  and  resolution.  Tbe 
sorties  were  finquent,  and  attended  with  almost  battks  in  form,  in  which  the 
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slaue^hter  was  great,  and  the  loss  generally  not  veiy  unequal.  The  besieeed 
would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  if  they 
had  not  received  several  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

What  hurt  them  the  most,  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian  slaves 
that  were  in  the  Piraeus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman 
party,  or  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  the  place  were  taken, 
wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  passed  within,  and  threw  them  with  slings  to 
the  Romans  ;  so  that  whatever  wise  measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended 
the  Piraeus,  while  Ariston  commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  useless.  He 
resolved  to  make  a  general  sally  :  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden  ball  with  this  in- 
telligence upon  it  :  '^  To-morrow  at  such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your 
works,  and  the  horse  your  cainp."  Sj^Ua  laid  ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  be- 
sieged with  loss.  A  convoy  ofprovisions  was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  city,  that  was  in  want  of  eveiy  thing.  Upon  âvice  of  the  same  kind, 
the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwitiîâtanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Athenians  defended  themselves 
like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  bum  most  of  the  machines  erected 
against  the  walls,  or  by  undermining  them,  to  throw  them  ddwn  and  break  them 
to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigour.  By  the  help  of 
mines,  also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  under  which  ther 
excavated  the  ground,  and  having  propt  the  foundations  with  beams  of  wood, 
they  afterwards  set  fiie  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur,  and 


tow.  When  those  beams  were  burned,  part  of  tne  jesJI  ^'  down  with  a  hor- 
rible none,  and  a  laiget>ro<>«w^-^**  t»»^j^  ikrooKliwhich  the  Romans  advanced 
to  the  assault.  The  battle  continued  a  great  while  with  eoual  ardour  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  Romans  were  at  ler^h  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they 
renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a  new  wail  during  the  night  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the  other  had  fallen  ;  and  the  Romans 
found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  ducouraged  by  so  obstn^ate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the  Pirœus 
no  longer,  but  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  city^  on  the 
other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sola  in  it  for 
a  thousand  drachmas.  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  aprass  and  roots, 
which  they  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  norses,  ana  the  leather  of 
shoes,  which  they  boiled  soft.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  debauch.  The  senators  and  priests  went  to  tnrow 
themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the  ciQr.  and  to  obtain  a 
capitulation  from  Sylla  :  he  dispersed  them  witn  anows,  ana  in  that  manner 
drove  them  firom  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asked 
nothii^  of  him  to  the  purpçse,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  extolling  Theseus, 
Eumolpus,  aiid  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medls,  Sylla  was  tired 
with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  them  by  saying,  "  You  may  go  back  again, 
and  keep  your  rhetorical  flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent 
to  Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your  modem 

revolt."  ^  ^      J..     ,. 

Duringthe  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city,  overheard  bv  chance 
tome  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called  Ceramicus,*  and  blaming  the  tjrrant 
exceedingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that  was  the  only  place 
by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  scale  the  walls.  At  their  return  into  the 
camp,  they  related  what  thev  had  heard  to  Sylla.  The  parley  had  been  to  no 
purpose.  Sylla  did  not  neglect  the  intelligence  ffiven  him.  The  next  night  he 
went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  place  ;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  ac- 
cessible,  he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against  it,  began  the  attack  there,  and 
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bavii^  made  himself  mailer  of  the  wall,  after  a  weak  lenstance  entaed  the 
cit^.  He  would  not  suffer  U  to  be  set  oo  nre,  but  abandooed  it  to  be  plonàered 
by  the  soldiers,  who,  in  several  houses,  fouod  human  flesh  which  liad  fasei 
dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued*  The  next  day  all  the  sbns 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  dtixens  who  had  eacapsd 
the  swords  of  ^  soldiers,  who  were  a  reiy  small  number.  He  besieged  (fae 
citadel  the  same  day.  where  Aristnn,  and  those  who  had  taken  ràuge  tlisR, 
were  soon  so  much  rMuoed  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  sunendet;.  TV 
^jrrant,  hisguard8,aad  all  who  had  been  in  office  ond«r  him,  were  pot  to  àoA. 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  riFseus,  and  buned 
all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal,  which  had  been  huât  by  Philo,  Ae 
celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wondeifui  fabric  Arcfaekus,  by  tlie  Upof 
his  fleet  had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  &tal  to  the  arms  of  Mithndates.  Taiiles,oneofbiB0Bnenk. 
anired  m  Ureece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  one  ImndRd 
thousand  foot,' ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  anned  witti  aejiki, 
Archelaus,  that  general's  brother,  was  at  that  tune  m  the  portof  Munieitt,sBd 
would  neither  remove  from  the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Robubs;  bit 
he  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  Thii  was  fciy 
wise  conduct,  ibr  SyUa  began  to  be  in  want  of  them  ;  so  that  fiunina  Mged 
him  to  ouit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Bosotia,  vidiere  HoitnsiiB 
joined  him.    Their  troops  being  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  Suae  ean- 
nence  in  the  midst  of  die  plains  of  Elatea,  at  fl»  foot  of  wliicb  ran  a  imAet 
Wb^  th^  had  fiMMd  their  camp,  the  enemy  oottld  innnediately  ^iaceverthnt 
small  number,  which  ^momtuA  to  opIv  iiÛAw»  thtm^mmJ  foot,  and  fifttm  hm- 
dred  hone.  This  induced  the  generals  orArcfaelaus  to  press  him  in  tibe  w^meit 
manner  to  proceed  to  action.    They  did  not  c^tain  his  consent  without  gmt 
difficulty.    Ttiey  immediately  began  to  move,  and  coveied  the  whole  pisâ 
with  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable  troops  :  far  when  the  twobiethen 
were  joined,  their  armjjr  was  veiy  formidable.    The  noise  and  cries  of  so  nam 
thousand  men  prepanqg  fixr  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  ffaev 
array,  were  equally  terriUe.    The  brightness  of  their  armour,  magmficfntly 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  Md  Snrtiyan 
coats  of  arms,  miqgled  with  the  glitter  of  brass  and  steel,  refldbtod  a  kmd  d 
rays,  which,  while  tbc^  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  aoul  with  lemxr.* 

The  Romans,  seiasea  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrendmien^  SyUa, 
not  beuK  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear^  and  not 
being  willing  to  force  them  to  fig^t  in  their  paesent  disoourageamit,  was  bbtieed 
to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  tho«f  h  with  great  impatience,  the  bnvadoes  and  insult- 
ing  derision  of  the  barbanane.  They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  far  him 
m  Gonseouence,  that  thev  neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  âtem 
kept  within  their  intrenchments;  the  rest,  fiv  the  sake  of  plunder,  dispersed  m 
neat  troops^and  removed  considerably,  and  even  several  days'  (ouniey ,  bma 
the  camp.    They  plundered  and  rained  some  cities  in  the  neigfabouitiood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair,  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies  destroyed 
betore  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his  aimy  fight.  He  at  last  thoisfat 
of  a  stnlagem,  which  was  to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  ke^  tfaein  to- 
oemanthratwork  in  toimng  the  little  river  Cephisus,  which  was  near  his  camp, 
and  m  diaios;  de^  and  large  losses,  under  pretence  of  their  better  security  ; 

mjgli 
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but  withtEB  design,  that  when  they  should  be  tired  of  such  great  fatkues,  they 
might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the  continuance  of  their  labour.  Htf 
stratasem  was  succeasfiil.  After  haviiv  worked  without  intennisBion  three  days, 
as  SyUa,  according  to  custom,  was  takuig  a  view  of  their  progress,  tbey  ciwd 
out  to  bun  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Sylla  sufieivd  him- 
self to  be  exceedingly  entreated,  and  didnot  comply  for  some  time  :  but  when 
he  saw  their  ardour  increase  fix>m  this  oppositkn,  he  made  them  stand  to  their 
anns,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 

♦  «ut.  in  Syll.,  p.  40|.-4Mb    Appian.  ISS^WS.    A.  M.  3918.    Ant.  J.  CM. 
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Tl»  htSÛé  ma  loi^ht  near  Cheromea.  The  enedky  baâ  possessed  l^m- 
selves»  witb  a  ereat  body  of  troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  post  called  Thu- 
rium  :  H  was  me  ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  tbe  left 
ûasJk  of  the  R<mian8,  and  was  veiy  proper  to  check  their  motms.  Two  ntn 
c^  CHieiaiiea  came  to  Sylk,  and  promised  him  to  drive  the  enenvr  fi^ 
if  be  would  give  them  a  small  number  of  chosen  troc^  which  ne  did.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  divided  his  hofat  between 
tbe  two  WH^taldng  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Mtneoa*  Gtlba 
and  HmtensiuB  fcMined  a  second  line.  Hortensius,  oe  the  left  of  it,  smovtsd 
Murena  ;  while  Gblba,  on  the  ti^h^  did  the  same  fw  Srlfeu  The  bamriaas 
had  aheacfy  begun  to  extend  their  horK  and  lighteorraea  ibet^  ie  a  hi^  com- 
pass, with  the  design  of  surrounding  the  second  line,  and  cfaaiging  it  i»  the 


At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  Cbenmea  haviiw  gained  the  topofTburiamy 
with  their  small  troops,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  them- 
selves on  a  sudden.  The  baibarians,  surprised  ana  terrified,  imnediatdy  took 
to  flight  Pressing  against  each  otiier  upon  the  declivity  of  the  nouotrâHth^ 
lan  precipitately  &wn  it  before  the  enemy,  who  chaiged  and  panned  them 
closely  down  the  hill  :  so  that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the 
mountain.  Of  those  that  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Muiena,  who  had 
just  before  foimed  himself  in  battle.  Having  marched  against  tfaem^  he  inter- 
cepted,and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them:  the  rest,  who  endeavomed  to  re- 
gain their  camp,  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  nracb  pré- 
cipitation, ttiat  they  threw  the  whole  army  mto  terror  ana  confisnon,aad  made 
their  generals  lose  much  time  in  restorieg  order,  which  was  one  of  m  principal 
causes  of  thek  defeat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against  them  with  so  much 
vigour,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  that 
be  prevented  the  offset  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Tbe  fonce  of 
âieae  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  tiieir  course,  which  gave  impe- 
tuosity and  violence  to  their  motion  :  instead  of  which,  a  short  mace,  that  did 
not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered  tkem  useless  and  ineflklual,  as  the 
baibarians  experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slomy,  and 
with  so  litde  eflEect,  that  the  Romans  easily  pushed  them  back,  and  wifi^  great 
noise  and  loud  lau^nter  called  for  more,  as  was  customary  at  Rome  in  the  cfta* 
rjot-races  of  the  circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came  toblows»  The  bar- 
barians presented  their  kmg  pikes,  and  kept  cfose  order  with  tfaehr  buckleis 
joined,  so  that  they  could  not  be  brc^en  ;  and  the  Romans  threw  dowfi  their 
javelins,  and,  with  sword  in  halid,  removed  the  enemies'  pikes,  in  oeder  to  join 
and  chai^  tbsm  with  gieat  foiy .  What  increased  theb  animosity  was  the  sight 
of  fifteen  tliousand  slaves,  whom  the  king's  generals  had  withdnwn  fiKim  fhem 
bvdie  inK)mise  of  their  liberty,  and  poste<iamongtheheavy;afmed&ot  These 
^ves  bad  so  much  resolution  and  bravenr,  Ûiat  they  sustained  the  shodt  of  the 
Roman  foot  without  eivinç  way.  Their  battle  was  so  deep  and  so  well  closed, 
that  the  Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them,  till  the  light-aimed  foot 
of  the  second  line  bad  thrown  them  mto  disorder,  by  tile  diachaage  of  their  ar- 
rows, and  of  stones  from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Aichelaus  having  made  his  right  wiog  advance  to  surround  the  left  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Hortensius  fed  on  the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him  in  ftaink  ; 
which  Ardielaus  seeing,  he  ordexed  two  thousand  horse  to  wheel  about  Hor» 
tensius,  upon  ike  point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of  hone,  re- 
toed  by  aegrees  toward  the  mountains,  perceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main 
body,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Sylla.  with  rreat 
part  of  his  right  wing  that  had  not  vet  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  From 
the  dust  raisâ  by  tme  troops,  Archelaus  judged  what  they  were,  and  leavhig 
Hortensius,  he  turned  about  toward  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted^  in  hopes  be 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  nght  wieg  without  its  general. 
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Taziles  at  the.  same  time  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with  brazen  diields,  against 
HuKna  ;  while  each  side  raised  great  cries,  which  made  the  neigfabourioebilb 
lesound.  Sjlla  halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowing  well  to  which  side  he  SKXild 
hasten.  At  length  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to  return  to  his  former  post, 
and  support  his  right  wing;.  He  therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Muiena  whh 
fiMir  cohorts,  and  taking  the  fifth  with  him,  be  flew  to  his  right  wipg,  wtikh  he 
fouiMl.engaged  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither  side  having  t&  advantage.  But 
as  soon  aslie  appeared,  that  wing,  taking  new  courare  from  the  pres^Ke  of 
their  general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of- Archelaus,  pot  them  to 
fl^t,  and  pursued  them  vigorously  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  his  ^at  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Murena.  Findiog  him  also  victorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated  Taziles,  he 
joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanauished.  A  great  number  of  the  baibaiiao» 
were  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in  endçivocinQg  ta 
gain  their  camp  ;  so  that,  of  manv  thousand  men,  only  ten  thousand  escaj^d, 
who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalcis.  sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  IburteeB 
of  his  men  were  missii^,  and  that  two  of  them  retuned  the  same  evoiûqg. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  be  gave  the  music-games  at  Thebes,  and 
caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighlM>uring  Grecian  cities  to  distrîbiile  the 
prizes  ;  for  be  bad  an  implacable  aversion  to  tne  Thebans.  He  even  deprived 
them  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pytfaius,  «n  Jupi- 
ter Olympus  ;  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  ci 
those  gods  should  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues.* 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L.  Yalerins 
Flaccus  of  the  adverse  party,  for,  at  this  time,  the  divisnns  between  Marios  and 
Sylla  were  at  the  highest,  bad  been  elected  consul,  and  had  already  crassed  the 
Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mithridates.  but  in  reali^  apinst 
himself.  For  this  reason  he  began  his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  <K»gD  to 
meet  him.  But  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Melitea,  in  Thessaly,  news  came  to 
him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  in  his  rear  weie  plundered  by 
another  of  the  king's  annies,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first  :  m- 
Doiylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were 
ebhtv  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped,  the  most  warlike,  and  best  disciplined 
of  all  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  and  thrown  himself  into  Bosotia.  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  country,  m  order  to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus 
would  have  diverted  him  ftx>m  that  design,  by  giving  him  an  exact  account  of 
the  battle  be  had  so  lately  lost  ;  but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no  ef- 
fect. He  soon  knew  that  the  advice  he  had  gîrvD  hhn  was  h%Ûy  leasooal^  and 
judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenos  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sylla  caused  fosses 
to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy  oftbe  advantage  of 
an  open  countiy,  and  to  remove  them  toward  the  marshes.  The  barbariam 
fell  niriouslv  on  the  workmen,  dispersed  them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that 
supported  them.  Sylla,  seeing  his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his  horse 
immediately,  and  seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forwaid  toward  the 
enemy  through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  mem,  "For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it 
glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you  shall  be  asked  where  you  aban- 
doned your  general,  remember  to  say,  it  was  at  Orchomenos."  They  could 
not  sufier  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the  chaise  with  such  foiy  that  the 
troops  of  Archelaus  turned  their  backs.  The  barbarians  came  (hi  9gaiD  in  bet* 
ter  order  than  before,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  bis  troops  toward  the  enemy's  camp, 
to  continue  his  trenches,  and  falling  upon  those  Who  were  detached  to  skimiirii 
and  drive  away  the  woikmen,  he  chaiged  them  so  furiously,  that  he  put  them  to 
flight.  These  threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  into  stidi  ténor, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend  it.    Sylla  entered  it  with  those  tbatfled, 
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and  made  himaelf  master  of  it.  The  marshes  in  a  moment  were  dyed  with 
blood,  and  the  dike  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  enemies,  in  dififerent  attacks, 
lost  the  spreater  part  of  their  troops;  Archelaus  continued  a  great  while  hid  in 
the  marsnes,  and  escaped  at  last  to  Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great  consternation. 
However,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  cou- 
rage, and  applied  himself  to  repair  his  losses  by  making  new  levies.  But  from 
the  tear  that  nis  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspira^cy  against 
his  person,  as  had  ahready  happened,  he  took  the  bloody  precaution  of  putting 
all  whom  he  suspected  to  deam,  without  sparing  even  bis  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  than  his  eenerals  had  been  in  Ghreece. 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  oeat  the  remainder  of  his  best 
troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Pevamus,  wheve 
Mithridates  resided,  and  oblipped  him  to  quit  that  place  himselCtnd  retire  to 
Pitane,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas.  Fimbria  pursued  him  thidier,  and  invested 
him  by  land.  But  as  he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  Lucul- 
lus,  who  cruised  in  the  neighbouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented 
to  him  that  he  might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  seizin?  the  person  of  Mithri- 
dates,-who  could  not  escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war. 
Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The  latter  would  not  be 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  other.  So  that  Mithridates  escaped  by  sea  to 
Mitylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  fault 
cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  eztraordinaiy  in  states  where  misunderstand- 
ii^  subsist  between  the  ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  which  make 
them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  gloiy  of  their 
rivals.* 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  twice,  and  gained  two  great  vic- 
tories over  him.  This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  not 
expected  from  Lucullus  to  aistinguish  himself  by  military  exploits.  He  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar  ;  and  during  his  heiuff  qusstor  in  Asia, 
the  province  had  always  enjoyed  peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not 
want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  i» 
generally  the  growth  of  many  years.  He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measure, 
oy  emplo3ring  the  whole  time  of  his  journey,  by  land  and  sea,  partir  in  asking 
questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  partly  in  instructing 
himself  by  the  reading  of  histoiy  ;  so  that  he  arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  gene- 
rahtbougn  he  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.t 

While  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed  him,  and 
at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enem^  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and  most  considerable 
persons  with  eveiy  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of  these,  to  avoid  this 
insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire  to  Sy lla*s  camp,  as  a  place  of  safety  ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time,  Sylla  had  a  little  senate  about  him.  His  wife  Metelh, 
havii^  escaped  with  great  difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account, 
that  his  enemies  had  burned  his  house,  and  ruined  his  lancu  ;  and  begged  him 
to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in  Rome,  and  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  fui^. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  the  miserable  condi- 
tion to  which  his  country  was  reduced, inclined  him  to  march  directly  to  its  re- 
lief; on  the  other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great  and  im- 
portant an  aflair  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.    While  he  was  in  this  cruel  di- 
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leiiiiiia,a  mMdiint  €MW  to  Um,  fo  treat  wifh  liin  ill  secret  fn^ 
to  make  him  tome  pfoposak  of  an  accoounodatioii.    Urn  was  so  ckc— dmgly 
lejoiced  when  thia  man  bad  explaîned  his  craomisnon,  that  he  made  aH  poaa- 
ble  haste  to  have  a  conference  with  thai  geneiai 

Th^  had  an  inleiview  upon  the  baakaof  the  sea,aeatf  tha  Bttie  dtjr  of  D»- 
liiiHk  Afchelaus^  whodid  mt  know  how  irapoitaat  if  was  to  S|jrlia,  Id  Inve  it 
JB  his  power  to  repaao  into  Italj^,  proposed  to  hiaa^  Ihe  miliag.  h»  inteicat  wîÂ 


thatoTMithridates;  and  added,  that  hie  master  woukt  so^fhm  witb  monef, 
tnopS)  Sttd  ships,  mr  a  war  agaiost  the  factiow  of  Chva  aod  M anua. 


Sylla^witfaoutsaemi&gofieiidedatinlwilbssehi     . 

hissids,  to  withdrew  Umsetf  fimm  the  shveiy  in  which  he  we^  i  

Mi<owi«Bd cruel  priace.  Headded,thathamirhtMsetipoohin  die  liâeof 
«Off  in  his  gofeisiiieBt«aad  offered  to  have  him  dèdared  the  att;f  and  ftiead  of 
tiÉe  noma»  people,  if  he  woald  deliver  up  to  him  the  fleet  of  MitMdalee  uader 
his  coaoSBaod.  Archekus  v^eeted  that  propoost  with  indionlioii,  and  esoi  ex- 
pressed to  the  Romaiigeneial,  hew  mach  he  thoi^t  himsel' imred  fa^ 
positioD  of  his  being^  capable  of  such  a  treasoa.  Upon  which  dyna^aanom^ 
the  air  of  grandeur  and  oiginty  so  natural  to  die  Romans,  said  to  him,  **  if,beiK 
only  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  haibarian  king,  you  look^Nartf 


as  a  baseness  to  yuA  the  service  of  your  master,  how  dare  7011  to  pame  Ae 
abaadoning  the  mterests  oi  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  me  ?  Do  veu 
imagine  our  condition  and  affiurs  to  be  equal  ?  Have  you  foigot  my  vietonnt 
Do  you  not  remember  that  you  are  the  seif-^ame  Aidielsns  whom  I)are  de- 
feated in  two  battles,  and  ioned  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  manhestf 
Orehomenos  ?'* 


shoiM  renounce  Asia  and  PapUagonia:  that  he  should  restomBil^ynia  to Ni- 
oomedes,andCappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes  :  that  he  should  ray  the  fiomam  two 
thousand  talents  nr  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  htm  seven^  aimed 
galleys,  with  their  whole  equipaae  :  and  diat  ^Ua,on  his  side.shoold  secure 
to  Mithiidates  the  rest  of  his  dommions.  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  fiîeod 
and  ally  of  die  Roman  people."  Arehelaus  seemed  to  approve  those  coodffiiBtB; 
and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  dien  to  MidMlates. 
Sf  Ik  set  out  fer  the  Hellespont,  carlyi^g  Archelaus  with  hks,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  honours» 

He  reoeifed  the  ambassadonof  Biithridates  at  Larissa,  who^asse  to  dedare 
to  hmi|that  theb  master  accepted  and  mtifiedall  dK  other  aificies,  but  Aal  he 
desired  ha  would  not  deprive  him  of  Pi^hlagoola  ;  and  that  as  to  the  sevm^ 
galleys^  he  could  by  no  means  comply  With  dtataiticlob  Sjrlfa,  offended  at  this 
refiisal,  answered  tnem  m  an  angiy  tone,  ^  What  say  you?  WouM  Mithridates 
heep  possession  of  Paphlae[oma;  and  does  he  refese  me  the  galleys  I  demanded? 
}  emcted  to  have  seen  him  retinn  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  fer  bavn^  ooff 
left  him  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans.  He 
will  chaage  his  note  when  1  go  ever  to  Ana  ;  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of 
his  court  at  Peivamus,  he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw."  Suefawss 
the  lofiy  style  dr  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates  to  understand  at  the  same  tisK, 
that  he  woâd  not  UR  such  language,  had  ha  been  present  at  the  past  hatdes. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  widi  this  answer,  made  ne  reply.  Aichelaus  eo- 
deavonred  to  soften  Syfia,  and  promised  him  that  Mithridateashoold  consentis 
all  the  articles.  Hesetoutfortbatpwpese;  and  SyUa,  after  having  laid  wute 
the  countiy,  returned  into  Macedoma. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  infaraied 
khn,  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the  proposed  conditions:  butthatheeiaed- 
inriy  desired  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  What  made  him  earnest  fer  das 
mierview,  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  havioa  killed  Flaccus,  of  whom  ntuh 
tioa  is  made  befc»^,  and  put  himself  at  die  head  of  that  consul's  army,  advanoed 
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bygieat  mardis  agalmt  Ifitbridates  ;  which  determined  that  prince  to  make 
peace  with  Sylla.  They  had  an  interview  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mi- 
thridates  had  with  him  two  hundred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  ibot,  sii  thoiKand 
horse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes  ;  and  Sylla  had  only 
four  cohorts,  and  two  hundred  horse  in  his  company.  When  Mithridates  ad- 
▼anced  to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla  asked  him.  whether  he  ac- 
cented the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  kii^  kept  silence,  Sylla  continued, 
**  Do  jm  not  know,  Mithridates.  that  it  is  for  supplicams  to  speak,  and  for  the 
"victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent  r'  Upon  this  Mithridates  began  a  long  apo- 
logy, endearouriitt^  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  war  partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly 
to  tlie  Romans.  Sylla  mterrupted  him  ;  and  after  having  maae  a  kms  detail 
of  the  violences  and  ii^umanities  he  had  covmitted.  he  demanded  of  him  a 
second  time,  whether  he  would  ratify  the  conditions  Archelaus  had  laid  before 
bim.  Mithridates,  surprised  at  the  naughtiness  and  steady  air  of  the  Roman 
gênerai,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sy\h  then  received  his  embraces  ; 
and  ^erwards  presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicotnedes  to  him,  he  te- 
conciled  them  to  each  other.  Mithridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  seventy 
galleys  entirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred  archers,  re-embarked.* 

Sylla  saw  piamr^,  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was  hieUy  disagreeable  to  his 
troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  kings  was  the  most  mor- 
tal enemy  to  Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  one  hunch  eci  Ibuu^^ntl  Ro- 
man citizens,  dispersed  m  Asia  to  be  put  to  the  swoid,  should  b^  tr^^bed  witU 
so  much  favour,  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  nUy  of  the  R^ 
mans,  stilt  reeking  with  their  bkxid.  Sylla,  to  justify  bis  conduct,  gave  th^fii  ^^ 
to  understand,  that  if  he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of  peace,  MithndafcSt  m* 
his  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria  :  and  Oiat  if  those  lw«> 
enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  him  either  to  aban-  ^ 

don  his- conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under      «   t 
the  command  of  tw«»  great  captains,  who  in  one  day  might  have  depri^^ed  hm      ' 
of  the  fhiita  of  all  his  yictories. 

Thus  ended  the  drst  war  with  Mithridates.  which  had  lasted  four  years,  and 
m  which  Sylla  bad  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  el  ther 
enennr  :  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  i|iany  other  proviacesw 
of  which  Mithridates  had  possessed  himseU:  and  having  deprived  him  of  a 
ereat  part  of  his  fleet,  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  withm  the  bounds  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that  during 
three  years,  while  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he  aid 
not  dissemble  his  intentions,  of  turning  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet  contin- 
ued the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the 
foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished  those  at  home.f  He  was  alsor 
highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  proposals  from  Mi* 
thndates,  who  offered  him  considerable  aid  a^inst  nis  enemies,  till  that  prince 
had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  encamped 
under  die  walls  of  Thyatira  in  L^dia,and  having  marked  out  a  camp  near  nis, 
he  began  his  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  who  came  unarmed,  ran  out 
to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  m 
forming  their  lines.  Fimbria  seeing  this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing 
Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy^  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  get  nim  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand  talents,  and  besides 
Ûiat,  injured  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  insolence 
and  rapaciousness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and  who  lived 

*  A.  M.  3930.    Ant.  J.  C.  84. 
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at  discretion  aa  in  conquered  cities.  For  he  gave  orders  tfaa.!  eveiykj 
pay  each  soldier  quartered  upon  him  four  drachmas  a  dav',  and  entend 
Die,  himself,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  should  think  Bt  to  fmvj 
each  captain  shouldhavefiily  drachmas,  and  besides  that,  a  robe  for  M 
and  another  when  he  went  aoroad. 

After  having  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Eçhesus  with  all  his  s^l 
arrived  the  thna  day  at  Piraeus.  Having  been  initiated  in  the  great  œj^ 
he  took  for  his  own  use  die  libraiy  of  Apellicon,  in  which  vrere  Ibe  m 
Aristotle.  That  philosopher  at  his  death  had  left  his  writii»  to  Theopki 
one  of  hb  most  illustrious  disciples.  The  latter  had  transferred  themi 
leus  of  Scepsis,  a  citr  in  the  neigfabouihood  of  Pev^amus  in  A^;  aâerr\ 
death,  those  works  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  peisons.iib^l 
them  shut  up  in  a  chest  When  the  kings  of  Peigamus  be«n  to  coilecti 
triously  all  sorts  of  books  for  their  libraiy,  as  the  city  of  Scepws  was  ■ 
dependence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these  wotks  would  be  takei 
them,  thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where  they  na 
almost  oneliundred  and  thirty  years  ;  till  the  heirs  â'Neleus's  ikmîfy.idûd 
ter  several  generations,  were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  brought  then  a 
sell  them  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sougnt  eveiy  where  for  An 
curious  books  for  his  libraiy.  As  they  were  veiy  much  damaged  by  the  1« 
of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  tb^  had  lam.  ApellicoD  bad  copies  ■ 
diateljr  taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  oiasms  ;  because  more 
were  either  rotten  m  manyplaces,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  Those  wi 
words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  oonjectmej 
in  some  places  with  great  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose  ibe  maor; 
acuities  m  these  works,  which  have  ever  since  divided  the  learned  worid.  A) 
hcon  having  died  a  short  time  before  Sj^Ua's  arrival  at  Athens,  be  seized  j^ 
his  libraiy,  and  with  these  works  of  Ainstotle,  which  he  found  in  it,eDria 
his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrami 
who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great  desire  for  these  woiks  of  Anstolk,s 
tained  permission  fkmSylla's  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  Thatcopy« 
communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  tKP|i 
lie,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  woiks  of  that  great  pbihsopkc 

8ECT101V  II. — SECOND  AND  THIRD  WARS  W^H  MITHRIDATE9.    TRAGICAL  CSD  :i 
HIS  SISTERS  AND  WIVES. 

Stlla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government  of  Asia  to  Miiwb,  I 
with  the  two  Iwons  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  prov'm'  I 
obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  v  i 
oratkxi  which  bears  his  name.  Hb  son  at  this  time  made  his  first  campa0 
undorbim.t  . 

After  ^lla's  departure,  Mithridates  having  returned  into  Pootus,inaftbedls  i 
army  against  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the  Kisphorus,  who  had  revolted  agai^  | 
him.    They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king  ;  and  bâfàga^ 
tained  him,  immediatehf  returned  to  their  duty.    The  kins:  imaniiir^tbeir  cod- 
duct  to  proceed  fimn  his  son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it;  aïKlbaTini: caused  I 
him  to  oome  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  he  bound  witn  chains  of  eoldjaodso^ 
after  put  him  to  death.    That  son  had  done  him  great  service  in  me  war  agaips 
Fimlmu     We  see  here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  an  eioi^ 
love  of  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a  height  the  prince  win  abaoooffi 
himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  carrying  his  suspicions  against  his  own  blood  ;  ^P 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities,  and  to  sacrifice  ivbateverisdt»ns» 

to  him  to  the  slighest  distrust.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphons^Ae^ 
pared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  which  gave  reason  to  belierev"^ 
signs  were  against  the  Romans.    He  had  not  indeed  restored  all  Capp^'" 
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Ariobarzanes»  but  reserved  part  of  it  in  his  own  hands  ;  '  and  he  be^an  to  sus- 
pect Archebus  of  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace  equally  shameful  and  dis- 
advantageous. 

When  Arcfaelaus  perceived  it.  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to  deal  with, 
he  took  refuge  with  Murena,  ana  solicited  him  warmlv  to  turn  his  ano^  against 
Mithridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honotikof  a  tri- 
umph, suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  an  imiftfon  into 
Capoadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the  most  powerful  city  of 
ttiat  Kingdom.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his  vio- 
lating tl^  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  replied,  that  he  knew 
of  no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  There  was  in  realihr  nothing  reduced  to 
writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the  whole  having  passed  by  vernal  agreement  He 
therefore  continuea  to  ravage  the  countiy,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and 
the  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they 
conferred  together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion  ;  and 
indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaginj^  his  countiy.  Mithridates  therefore  took 
the  field  ;  and  having  passed  the  nver  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phiygia  with  veiy  great  loss.* 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  longer 
tbat  Mithridates,  contrary  to  the  treaty  he  had  granted  him,  should  be  dis- 
quieted, sent  Gabinius  to  Murena,  to  order  him  in  reality  to  desist  from  makinf 
war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzaiies.  He  obeyed. 
Mithridates,  having  put  one  of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old  into  the  hands  of 
Ariobarzanes  as  a  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which  he  had 
j^airisons.  promising,  no  doubt,  to  restore  them  in  time.  He  then  ^ve  a  feast» 
ID  which  he  proposed  prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  in  drinking,  eatine,  sinking, 
and  raiding  ;  fit  objects  of  emulation  !  Gabinius  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus  ended  the  second  war  with  Mithridates, 
which  lasted  only  three  years.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph»  to  which  his  pretensions  were  but  indifferent.! 

Mithridates  at  lenfl;th  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being  compelled 
to  do  so  b^  Sylla,  vmo  died  the  same  year.J  But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to 
deprive  hun  entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  had  lately  built  a  great  city  in  Annenia, 
which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates  persuaded  his 
son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new 
city,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  that  were  not  well  peopled.  He  did 
so  ;  and  toc^  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth,  wherever 
Jie  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  better  peo- 
pling of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinaiy  reputation  of  Sertorious,  who  had  eiven  the  Romans  ter- 
rible employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates  conceive  the  thought  of  sending 
an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join  forces  against  the  common 
enemy  The  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorious  to  Han- 
nibal, insinuated,  Uiat  the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides, 
could  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable  powers,  when  the  most  able 
and  experienced  generals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kii^.  He 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treating 
inûï  Sertorious,  to  whom  they  ottered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and  money  to  cany 
on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he  would  suffer  that  prince  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia,  which  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  baa  induced  him  to  abandon 
by  $ie  treaty  he  bad  made  with  Sylla,^ 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  amved  m  Spain,  and  had  opened  their  commis- 
sion to  Sertorious,  he  assembled  his  council,  which  he  called  the  senate.  They 
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were  imammouslv  agreed  to  accept  that  prince's  offers  with  joy  ;  cspecUlj  at 
so  immediate  and  effective  an  aio,  as  the  offered  fleet  and  mooeY^  would  cost 
only  a  vain  consent  to  an  enterprise,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon 
bim  to  prevent.  But  Sertorious,  with  a  trul]r  R(»nan  greatness  of  aoulyprotested, 
diat  he  would  never  consent  to  an^  treaty  injurious  to  the  gloiy  or  mleieat  of 
his  country  :  and  that  he  could  desire  no  victory  from  his  ovpd  enemies,  liiat  was 
not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable  means.  Havii^  directed  the  ambaueadois 
ef  Mitfaridates  to  come  into  the  assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would 
Buffer  their  master  to  keep  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which  were  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  kings,  and  of  which  the  Romans  could  pretend  to  no  just 
right  to  diqK»e  ;  but  he  would  never  consent  that  he  ahoula  have  any  Ibotifv 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  and  which  he  had  xenooDcea 
by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  bm  with  amasement  ; 
and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  '  Vhat  orders  may  we  not  expect  from 
Sertorius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  who,  even  now, 
cimfined  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  doiBiDiQR& 
and  declares  war  against  us  if  we  undertake  any  thio^  against  Asia  ?"  A  trsatj 
was  however  conchided  and  sworn  between  them  to  this  eifect  :  that  Mitbrjd^tes 
should  have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  (raops 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  his  captains  to  command  them  ;  and  that  Mitfari- 
dates. on  his  side,  should  pay  Sertorius  three  thousand  talents  dovm,  and^e 
him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorious  into  Asia,  was  a  banished  senator  of  Rone 
who  had  taken  refiige  with  him.  named  Marcus  Marius,  to  whom  Mithridates 
paid  great  honours;  for  when  Marius  entered  the  cities, jsreceded  by  tie  £^ 
ces  and  aij^es,  Mithridates  folk>wed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  aeocnd  place 
and  with  only  making  the  figure  of  a  powerful,  but  inferior  ally,  hi  thia  procoo- 
sul's  company.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name  akne 
of  that  potent  republic,  obscured  the  splendour  and  power  of  aie  greatest  ki^gs 
Mithridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct.  Marius,  as  autfrnriied 
by  the  Roman  people  and  senate,  dischaiged  most  of  the  cities  from  paying 
the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imfiosed  upon  them  ;  express)^  derarnç» 
that  it  was  from  Sertorius  that  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  weie  iodebt&i 
fbr  that  fiivour.  So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities 
toiiim  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  of  Sertorius  akoe  made  more 
conquests  than  all  the  forees  of  Mithridates. 

Nicpmedes^  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Roman  people 
his  heus.  His  country  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed  ebewbeie,  a  pro- 
vbifce  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mithridates  immediately  fonned  a  resolutkn  to 
renew  the  war  against  them  upon  this  occasion,  and  empk)3red  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  carry  ii^g  it  on  with  vimir. 
He  bdieved,  that  atler  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles  by  wmch 
the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  rt-enteru^  upon 
the  conquests  he  had  ^ven  up.* 

lûstructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  fhm  hit  anny  all 
armour  adorned  with  sold  and  jewels,  which  he  b^an  to  consider  as  the  aluue- 
ment  of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.  He  caused 
swords  to  be  fbiged  after  the  Roman  &shion,  with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers  : 
he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  broke,  than  magnifioenthradoraed  ; 
assembled  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like 
the  Roman  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well  equipped  ht  service,  be- 
sides one  hundred  chariots  armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 
He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of  galleys,  which  glittered  no  lon^r 
as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  well  provided  with  sums  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsisteoce 
of  the  troops.t 
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My  tbiidates  had  begun  by  seisit^  PapUngonm  and  Bitfaynia,  The  province 
of  Asia,  wbich  found  itself  exhausted  by  the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-farmers 
and  usuieis,  to  délirer  tfaemselTes  irom  their  oppression,  declared  a  second 
time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  which  subsisted 
almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with  two  armies  airainst  him. 
LucuUus  lud  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  for  his  province  ;  the  otner,  Bithy* 
oia  and  Propontis.* 

While  LucuUus  was  empWed  in  reforming  the  rapaciousness  and  violence 
of  the  ûrmers  and  usurers,  ana  in  reconciling  ibe  people  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  ivSo 
bad  already  airived,  thoufffat  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  in  the  absence 
of  his  collea^,  to  sijnialize  himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  tfieiefore 
prepared  to  give  Mithndates  battle.  This  more  he  was  told  âiat  LucuUus  ap- 
proached, that  hewasaheady  inPhrygia,and  wouldsoon  arrive,  the  greater  haste 
be  nade  to  fight  ;  believing  himselt  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous 
of  pieventine  his  coUeague  from  having  any  share  in  it  ;  but  he  was  beaten  by 
sea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle  be  Tost  sixty  of  his'shipd.  with  their  entire 
omoplements  ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost  four  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  hme  ol  any 
other  rebef  but  what  hiscoUeague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  AH  tne  officers 
of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cottars  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Luculiuslo  enter  Pontus,  which  Mithndates  had  left  without  troops, 
and  iriwre  he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to  revolt.  He 
answered  generously,  that  he  should  always  esteem  it  more  j^lorious  to  preserve 
a  Roman  citizen,  &n  lo  possess  himselfof  the  whole  dominions  of  an  enemy  : 
and,  without  resentment  against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  him,  ana 
met  with  aU  the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which 
he  dtttineuished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than  tnc  most 
spleadkf  victories. 

Mithndates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had  gained,  undertook 
Ae  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  c\ty  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously  supported  the 
Roman  party  in  this  war.  In  making  himself  master  of  this  place,  he  would 
have  opened  himself  a  passa^  finom  Bithynia  into  Asia  Minor,  which  would 
have  b^n  veiy  advantageous,  in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war 
thither  with  all  possible  ease  ami  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired 
to  tdce  it.  In  order  to  succeed,  be  invested  it  by  land  wi^  three  hindred  thou- 
sand men,  divided  into  ten  camps  ;  and  by  sea  with  foXir  hundred  ships.  Lu- 
cuUus soon  foUowed  him  thither,  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitatedhis  receiving  convoys, 
and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  provisions.  He  had  only 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  superiority  cS* 
the  enemy  in  number,  far  fiom  dismaying,  encouraged  him  ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions. 
Hence,  in  t»ranguing  his  troops,  hejpromised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that 
would  not  cost  them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  that  he  placed  his  gloiy  ; 
for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  were  dear  to  him.t 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  v%our,  Mithndates  bat- 
tered the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines^  The  defence  was  no 
less  vigorous.  The  besieged  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  all 
means  tint  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  the  enemy *8 
attacks,  either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them  useless  by  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage, 
was  their  exceeains  confidence  in  LucuUus,  who  had  let  them  know,  that  if 
they  continued  to  <^end  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  the  place  would  net 
'  be  taken. 

•  A.M.  3930.     Ant  J.  C.  74. 
r  A.  M.SMl.    Aflt.  J.  C.  73.     Plut,  in  Lucul.  p  497—499.     Appmn.  p.  1\9.  ÎS2. 
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LucuUus  was  indeed  so  vvell  posted,  that  without  coming  to  a  general  action, 
.  which  he  always  carefully  avoided,  he  caused  the  army  of  Mithridates  to  suf- 
fer severe^  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  chaiging  his  foraging  parties  with  ad- 
vantage, and  Seating  the  detachments  which  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In 
a  wora,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he  weak- 
ened tfaîe  anny  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cutting  off 
their  provisions,  having  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  they  might  be  supplied, 
that  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.  The  soldiers  could  find  no  other 
food  but  the  herbage  ;  and  some  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  human  ùeâL 
Mithridates,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  artful  captain  of  his  times,  in  deqair, 
that  a  general  who  could  not  have  had  so  much  experience,  should  so  often  de- 
ceive him  by  false  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  him 
without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  leivth  oblieed  to  raise  the  siege  shamefully, 
after  having  spent  almost  two  years  before  the  place.*  He  fled  by  sea,  and 
his  lieutenants  retired  with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  LucuUus  pur- 
sued them  :  and  having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twoity 
thousand  or  Ûiem  upon  the  spot,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  It  was 
said,  that  in  this  war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  tnousand  noen,  sol- 
diers and  servants,  with  other  followers  of  the  army.t 

After  this  new  success,  LucuUus  retuined  to  Cyzicum,  entered  the  city;  and 
after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  \U  and  tbe 
honours  consequential  of  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  tour  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  retuined  to  Nicome- 
dia, from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.    He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his  most  able 
generals.    Lucullus,  with  the  Koman  fleet,  beat  them  twice  ;  first  at  Tenedos, 
and  tiien  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy  thoi^ht  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail 
for  Italy,  and  of  alarmine  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself {.    He  kiUed 
almost  all  their  men  in  mose  two  engagements  ;  and  in  the  last,  toâc  M,  Ma:ius 
the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorious  had  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mkiri- 
dates.    Lucullus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  not  consisttof 
with  the  Roman  dignity,  that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.    Che 
of  the  two  others  poisoned  himself;  and  the  third  was  reserved  fbr  the  triunapb. 
After  having  cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned  his  arms 
tiyvi^rd  the  continent;  first  reduced  Bithy nia, then  Paphlagonia, marched  aÂ 
terwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates. 

He  suffered  at  first  so  g^reat  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition,  that  Ve 
was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Gailatians  follow  the  army,  eadi  with  a 
quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  the  coiai- 
ûjj  and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  ne  found  such  abundance  of  all 
thinss.  that  an  ox  sold  for  only  one  drachm,  and  a  slave  fbr  no  more  than,  four. 

Mitnridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest  in  his  passage  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  nad  been  treated  so  roughly.  He 
lost  in  it  alnK>st  all  tbe  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thi- 
ther for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrivedThe  was 
making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that 
invasion  which  he  bad  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arrivipg  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time,  besieged  Amisus  and 
Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  veiy  near  each  other.    TTie 

*  Cnm  totiui  wipeti»b«lU  ma  Cjsicenonim  in«iùa  contUtiMet,  «amqoe  urbem  tibi  Mithndfttei  AttB^ 
Boun  (on  fwUTiiMt,  qua.  «ftmcU  el  ravulw,  toU  patent  proTUcia  ;  perfecta  ab  LocttUo  b»e  mot  omna. 
■t  «fin  Sdelunmomm  lociotum  4«feadeKtiir,  ut  «Bnet  cens  rerii  diuterailate  obndionû  ooatamarealHr. 
Cie.  ia  Ormt  pro  Mur.  o.  3S.  f  A.  M.  S9S3.    Aot.  J.  C.  71. 

%  Abeedem  iaipenUoN  elaiiein  marnam  ct  cnatam,  qoa  doeibm  Sertoriaa»  ad  Italian  «Ivdio  iaSHf 
nato  raperetor*  «iperatam  e«M  atqae  depieMam. — Cie.  pra  Lege  Manil.  a.  91. 

Q,mil  lUam  pwaam  naTalen ad  Teaedam,  cum  taato  eoBcunu.  aeenimit  dacibus,  hoeUwa  elaab Ite- 
liaai  epe  atqae  aamb  laflata  peUmt»  mediocrl  certaaiae  at  panra  diaicatioBe  comaûnaai  aibitrarisf— Jd 
pre  Murcaa,  o.  99. 
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latter,  whidi  had  been  very  lately  bailt,  was  called  Eupatom,  from  the  surname 
of  Eupator,  given  to  MHbridates  :  this  place  was  bis  usual  residence,  and  he 
designed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  Not  contented  with  these 
two  sieges  at  once,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  form  that  of  Themis* 
cyra,  upon  Ifae  river  Thennodoon,  which  place  was  not  less  considerable  than  the 
two  others. 

The  officers  of  the  anny  of  Lucullus  complained,  that  their  general  amused 
himself  too  long  in  si^^  which  were  not  worth  be  trouble  ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  gave  Alitbrklates  opportunihr  to  augment  his  army,  and  gather 
streqgtb.  To  which  he  answered  in  his  justification,"  that  is  exactly  what  iwant 
I  act  »  this  mamer  for  00  other  purpose  than  tint  our  enemy  may  take  new  cou* 
rage,  and  assemble  so  nunerous  an  army,  as  may  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in 
the  field,  and  fly  no  longer  before  us»  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind 
him  immense  eolitudes,  and  infinite  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us -either  to  come  up  with  orpursue  him?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  days'  march 
from  tfiese  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keei>s  his  court,  that  king  of  kii^,  whose 
power  is  so  great  that  he  subdues  the  Parthians,  transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks 
mto  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exter- 
minated the  kin^  descended  from  Seleucus^  and  carried  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters Into  captivity.  This  poweHiil  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-io4aw  of  Mithri- 
dates.  Do  you  mink,  when  be  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  supplicant,  that  he  will 
abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us?  HeiiQ«,io  hastening  to  drive  away 
Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawing  T^ranes  upon  our  hands, 
iwho  has  loi^  «ought  pretexts  for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never  find 
one  mere  «pecious,  legitimate,  and  honounble,  than  that  of  assisting  his  ûitber- 
in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why  therefore  should  we 
serve  Hithridates  against  our9elve8,or  show  him  towfaom  lie  should  have  recourse 
for  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushmg  him  against  his  wiU, 
and  at  a  time  peduips  when  he  locks  upon  sudb  a  step  as  unwrnthy  of  his  va- 
lour and  greatness,  into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better,  by  giving  mm  time  to  take  courage,  and  strengthen  himself  with  his  own 
forces,  to  Mve  only  upon  our  hands  the  troops  of  Cholchis,  the  Tibarenians  and 
Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have 
the  additional  force  of  tiie  Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  with?" 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned,  Mithridates, 
who  had  already  fi»med  a  new  army,  took  the  field  very  early  in  the  spring. 
Lucullus  left  the  command  of  the  sieées  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena, 
the  son  of  him  we  have  spoken  of  belore,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  veiy  fa- 
nmiable  light.  '*  He  went  into  Asia,  a  province  abounding  with  riches  and  plea- 
sures, where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxuiy.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  in  this  important  war^  that  he  did  many  great  actions 
without  the  general,  the  general  none  without  him.***  Lucullus  marched  against 
Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabirse.  The  latter  had  the 
advantage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged 
to  fer  without  either  servant  or  eaueny  to  attend  him.  or  a  single  horse  oftiis 
stable,  it  was  not  till  veiy  late,  that  one  of  his  eunucns,  seeing  him  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  dismounted  and  gave  him  his  horse.  The  Ro- 
mans Were  so  near  him,  that  they  almost  had  him  in  their  hands  ;  and  it  was 
owing  entirely  to  themselves  that  they^did  not  take  him.  The  avarice  only  of 
the  soldiers  lost  them  a  prey,  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  throu^  so  many 
toik,  dangers,  and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  rewara  of  all  his 
victories.  Mithridates,  says  Cicero,  artfully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Me- 
dea escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Pontus.  That 
Êrincess  is  said  to  have  cut  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyrtos  in  pieces,  and  to 
ave  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her;  in 

*  Amm  iaUm  retertam  at  can^em  dalicatan.  sic  obiit.  ut  in  «a  neiiae  aTarit»,  oeqae  luxuria  Teitif  iam 
raliquerit.  Maximo  in  bello  sie  e«t  venatq*,  ut  bic  multas  res  «t  nagoai  sine  imperatore  f  eiMrit,  nullam 
•Inc  boc  imperatOT.^Ctc.  pro  Mareaa»  a.  90. 
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ordtr  tbat  bis  care  in  taking;  up  tboee  disperwd  memben»  and  tbe  mef  so  sad 
a  spectade  would  five  him,  might  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  pursuit.  Afitiiriâates 
in  like  manner,  as  be  fled,  leA  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  sirver,aod 
precious  efiects,  which  had  either  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestcMV,  or  had 
oeen  amassed  by  himself  in  the  preceding  wars  :  and  while  the  soldiers  cb>- 
ployed  themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures  top  attentively,  the  king  escaped 
nom  dieir  hands.  So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped  in  his  pmsuH  hj 
sorrow,  but  the  Romans  by  joy.* 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  eitv  of  Cabirse,  with  seve- 
ral other  places  and  castles,  in  which  he  found  sreat  riches.  He  fi>und  also  the 
prisons  fuU  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  confined 
in  them.  As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  themselves  over  for  dead, 
the  liberQr  they  received  from  Lucullus  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new 
life  to  them.  In  one  of  these  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Nysaa,  was 
also  taken,  which  was  a  ereat  instance  of  her  good  fortune.  For  the  oilier  as- 
ters of  tbat  prince,  with  bis  wives,  who  had  been  sent  farttier  from  tbe  damr, 
and  who  beCeved  themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserably,  Mi&ri- 
dates»  on  his  flight,  having  sent  them  orders  to  die,  by  Bacchidas  the  enmick 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both  uDlna^ 
ried,  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  two  of  his  wives  Berenice  and  Monma, 
both  €i  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admimd  moK 
for  her  wisdom  than  her  exquisite  beauty.  The  king  having  faJleD  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  had  forgot  nothing  that  might  incline  her  to  fevour  hispasnoa 
He  sent  her  at  once  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to 
him,  and  refused  bis  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and  que»,  ana 
sent  her  tbe  royal  tiara  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  Biamagcofdbe 
kings  of  those  nations.  Nor  did  sbe  then  comply  without  extreme  regret.  »id 
in  compliance  with  her  femily,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a  ciown,  ana  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  who  was  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  heebt  of  his 
gk)iy.  From  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  aie  now  speaking,  ffatt 
unfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in  continual  sadness  and  affiction,  fat- 
meating  her  fetal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master,  and 
insteadof  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endearments  of  coBJvgpà 
society,  baa  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of  baihaiians;  wbere, 
fer  removed  from  tbe  delijS^htful  regions  of  Greece,  she  had  only  eofoyvd  a  d^ro 
of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and  Had  leiiiy  lost  that  solid 
and  essential  good  she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  informed  the  princesses  of  tbe  otdeis  of  Mi- 
thridates, which  favoured  them  no  farther,  than  to  leave  them  at  lib»ty  to  choose 
tbe  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle  and  inunediate.  Momma,  taking 
tbe  diadem  fi^om  her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  herself  up  by  it. 
But  tbat  Frreath  not  being  strong  enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  '^  Ah  *• 
fetal  trifle,  vou  might  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  office."  Then,  throwing  it 
away  with  Indignation,  she  presented  her  neck  to  Bacchidas, 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  was  going  to  drink,  her  mother,  who 
was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly  both  drank.  Tbe 
half  of  it  Siifficed  to  cany  ofi*  tbe  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age  ;  but 
was  not  enough  to  surmount  the  strei^^  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  fMrinoess 
stnj^led  loot  with  death  in  tbe  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired  widi 
waiting  the  enects  of  tbe  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strai^led. 

Roxana  is  said  to  have  swalk)wed  poison,  venting  a  thousand  reproaches  aod 
imprecations  against  Mithridates.    statira,  on  the  contmy,  was  pleased  with 


*  Bz  «DO  rcfBo  fie  MitbridatM  profufit,  ut  ex  «odcin  Pent*  Medea  HU  qmadam  proAiyme  < 

^mm  j^dicMt,  ia  §af%  fntris  soi  Bembn  in  ui  locis,  qm.  su  pareoi  pencqoeretur,  diwMTSne.  « 

oelle«lM  dUpena,  maioraiie  patrii  celeiiUleai  p«rte<fueBdi  retardaret.  Sio  IflthridateiRi^eM  naiiiBia 
VIA  aiarl  at^oa  arfenti,  pulcherninanimqiit  renim  omjuuin,  quai  eta  maj«ribos  accepentt.  at  tpae  bello  «»• 
liora  ex  tola  Alia  direptat  ia  wnm  repMim  coBg«sMrat  in  Ponto,  omoeni  relirait  H»c  dam  noafri  eoRi- 
f^unioaaia  diliyeatiiM,  res  iiMe  e  manibm  eil^isit.  Ita  illt»  in  peraequeodi  «tudio  msror.  bos  Istitia  r«- 
tardaTÎt. — Cic.  de  Le;.  Maoil.  n..  IR. 
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her  broûier,  and  (faanked  him,  that  being  in  so  great  cbqrer  for  his  om  peraon» 
he  had  not  foisot  them,  and  had  taken  care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
dying  free,  ana  of  withdrawing  from  the  indignities  which  their  enemies  might 
otherwise  have  made  them  suffer. 

Their  dealfas  extremely  afflicted  Lucullus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  humane 
didposttion.  He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  :  but  having  re- 
ceived advice,  that  he  was  four  days  journey  before  him,  ana  had  taken  the 
route  of  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in-law,  he  returned  directly  ;  and  after 
having  snlgected  some  countries,  and  taken  some  cities  in  the  neignbourhood» 
lie  sent  Appius  Ck>dius  to  Tigrane^,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him  ;  and  in  the 
BMan  time  returned  against  Amisus,  which  place  was  not  ^ et  taken.  Calli* 
nuichus,  who  commanoed  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able  engineer  of  his  times» 
had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  be  couldhold  out  no  longer, 
he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  for  him.  Lucullus  did 
his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain  :  and,  to  increase  his  concern, 
saw  himself  oblieed  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  firom 
whom  the  place  had  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His  troops 
were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  rain  that 
happened  to  fall  preserved  a  neat  number  of  buildings  ;  and  Lucullus.  before 
his  departure,  caused  those  wnich  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt.*  This  city 
was  an  ancient  cokmy  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the  Athenians,  during  Arfe- 
tion's  being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  from  his  Qrranny,  had  retired 
thither,  and  enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natives. 

Lttcellus,  WMn  he  left  Amisus,  directed  his  march  toward  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-&rmei8  held  under  the 
most  dreadful  oppression  ;  insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  children  ot  both  sexes,  and  even  s^  up  to  auction  the  pamtings  and  statues 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  And  when  these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties, 
taxes,  and  interest  unpaid,  they  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  tMir  creditors, 
and  often  exposed  to  such  barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  m  comparison  witti 
tbeir  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

TÏiese  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of  twenty  thousand 
talents,  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it  They  had  already  paid  the  sum  twice 
ever  :  but  those  insatiable  usursis,  by  heapiw  interest  upon  interest,  had  aug- 
mented it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents  ;  so  that  they  still  owed 
three  times  as  much  as  they  had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  evils  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  ;t  but  at  the 
time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess  not  eaay  to  comprehend. 

The  interest  of  money  amonc  the  Romans  was  paid  every  month,  and  was 
one  per  cent  :  hence  it  was  called  usuria  centesima,  uncianim  foenus  ;  because 
in  rmomnr  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent,  was  paid  ;  uncia  is  the  twelfth 
^irt  of  a  whole. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  mterest  to  above  twelve 
per  centt  This  law  was  revived  fay  the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the 
396th  year  of  Rome.§ 

Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  sum,  semuncianmi  foenns»! 

At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  piohibited  by  decree  : 
ne  fœnerari  Uceretir 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.    Avarice  was  alwa^rs  too  Stiang  for  the 

laws  ;  and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  m  the  time 

df  the  republic,  or  under  the  emperors,  it  always  focoxl  means  to  elude  them.^ 

■  ■  ■    ■         ■  ■ I         III  I 

*  A.  M.  S884.    AttU  J.  C.  ia 

t  8m»  TStw  «Ai  foaebre  m«laiiit«t  M^hionuB  ^isoordianim^v*  erobwriBMefttita.  TMtt.  iMial.  1.  «i.«.  10 

%  Requis  nn'riario  fosnore  unpliof  exereeto.  $  Tarit.  AnnvL  ri.o.  16.    Liv.  I.  vii.  «.  IS. 

U  Liv.  1.  vii.  a.  37.  IT  Hiid.  a.  94. 

**  MolUt  plcbiseitis  obTtain  itam  fnuclibi»  ;  qint  totiet  reptene.  miru  fn  aitai  Mvnvm  oriebaator.-» 

Tacit.  Ibid. 
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It  b  remaikable,  that  usuiy  has  always  occaskMied  the  ruin  of  tbe  states  where 
it  has  been  tolerated  ;  and  it  was  this  disorder  which  contributed  veTj  much  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  bitth  to  the 
greatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  province  of  Asia  some  re- 
laxation, which  he  could  only  effect  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  die  usurers  and  tax-farmers.  The  latter,  finding  themselves  deprived  l^  Lu- 
cullus of  die  immense  eain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outcry,  as  if  tfaey  had 
he&k  excessively  ii^jureo,  and  b^  the  force  of  money  animated  many  oiaton 
against  him  :  particularly^  confiduig  in  having  most  of  those  who  gOTemed  Ik 
lepublic  in  tneir  debt,  which  gave  tnem  a  very  extensive  and  almost  unbounded 
influence.  But  LucuUus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more 
admirable  from  its  being  veiy  uncommon. 

SECTION  IIZ.—LUCULLU8   DECLARES   WAR    AOAINST   TI6RAKES.       THE    LATTES 
LOSES  TWO  BATTLES. 

TioRAKES,  to  whom  Lucullus  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of  no  ereat 
power  in  die  beginnii^  of  his  reign,  had  enlaiged  it  so  much  by  a  series  ofâic- 
cesses,  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  that  he  was  commonlr  suniamed  the 
*'  king  of  kings."  After  havme  overthrown  and  almost  ruined  the  family  of  the 
klufs,  successors  of  Seleucus  the  Great  ;  after  having  very  often  humfiied  the 
pride  of  the  Parthians,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  con- 
quered all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called  Scaem^es  ; 
he  rei^ped  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The  peocAe 
paid  him  honours,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  adoration.  His  pnà& 
was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the  immense  riches  he  possessed,  by  the  exces- 
sive and  the  continual  praise  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a  prosperity  that  had  never 
known  any  interruption.* 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who  appeared 
with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  g^ve  the  ambassador  a  nigfaer 
idea  of  the  royal  dienity  ;  who,  on  his  side,  unitii^  the  haughtiness  of  his  dis- 
position with  that  which  particularly  characterized  his  republic,  perfectly  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  a  Roman  aml>assador. 

After  having  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of  complaints  wliicfa  the 
Romans  had  against  Mithridates,  and  that  princess  breach  or£utii  in  violating 
the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  ffive  anv  reason  or  cokiur  for  it,  lie 
told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  his  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due 
by  ei^ry  sort  of  title  to  the  triumph  of  Lucullus  :  that  he  did  not  expect  that  be, 
as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  had  been  till  then,  would  make  any  dâffi* 
culty  in  giving  up  Mithridates  ;  and,  that  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  instnicted 
to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  other  law 
nor  rule  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  free- 
dom. But  he  was  much  more  so  with  the  letter  of  Lucullus  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  had  assumed  that  of  '*  king  of  kings,"  of  which  he  was  veiy  fond,  and  had 
carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned 
heads.  He  never  appeared  in  public  without  havii^  four  kii^  attending 
him  :  two  on  foot,  on  each  side  of  his  horse,  when  he  went  abroad  ;  at  table,  i& 
his  chamber,  in  short  eveiy  where,  he  had  always  some  of  them  to  do  the  low- 
est offices  for  him  ;  but  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  for 
at  that  time,  to  give  straneers  a  great  idea  of  his  glory  and  power,  he  made 
them  all  stand  m  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  nis  throne,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  ftill  of  absurdity 
offends  all  the  worid  ;  one  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  in 
its  nature. 
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It  is  not  mrpnsidg  that  a  prince  of  this  character  should  bear  aie  manoer  in 
which  Clodius  spoke  to  him  with  impatience.  It  was  the  first  free  and  sincere 
speech  he  had  heard,  during  the  five-and-twenty-years  he  had  governed  his  sub- 
jects, or  rather  tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  He  answered, 
that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra  his  wife  ;  that  the  union  between 
them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him  up  for  the  triumph 
of  LucuUus  ;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  enough  to  make  war  against 
him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  express 
his  resentment  by  his  answer,  he  directed  it  only  to  Lucullus,  without  addii^ 
the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others  commonly  given  to  the  Roman 
generals. 

Lucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and  that  war  had  been  do-^ 
dared  against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  into  Pootus  to  com- 
mence it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the  king 
ast(xiished  all  those  who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  soldiers.  After  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Sinope,  he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus» 
and  made  them  both  fiee  and  independent  cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Hera- 
dea,  which  he  took  after  a  lone  si1^;e  of  treacheiy,  in  the  same  manner.  He 
enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  excessive  cruelty, 
and  burned  almost  the  whole  ci^.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well 
received  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Ponticus,  on  account 
of  takhig  mat  place  ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  com- 
plaints before  the  senate,  and  represented,  in  a  manner  capable  of  moving  the 
hardest  hearts,  the  miseries  which  Cotta's  avarice  and  cruelty  had  inflicted  on 
them,  the  senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  latus  clavus, 
which  was  the  robe  worn  br  the  senators  ;  a  slight  punishment  for  the  ciying 
excesses  proved  upon  him.^ 

Lucullus  left  Somatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with  si>  thousand  men, 
and  mardied  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  throi^  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that 
river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Ti- 
granocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  hisf  capital, 
where  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince 
of  Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice. He  listened  to  nothing  but  the  discourses  of  flatterers,  who  told  him  that 
Lucullus  must  be  a  great  captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus.  and 
did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandon  Asia,  when  he  saw  the  many  thou- 
sands of  which  his  army  was  composed.  So  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  as 
all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  oearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are  not  suited 
to  bearing  great  fortunes  without  loss  of  reason  and  infatuation. 

Tiçranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to  Mithridates, 
thou^  his  father-in-law  ;  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  arro- 
gance, kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  places.  But  after  the  embassy  of  Clodius,  he 
bad  ordered  him  to  be  bro^g^t  to  court  with  all  possible  honours  and  maries  of 
respect  In  a  private  conversation  which  diey  had  together  without  witnesses, 
they  freed  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  their 
friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame.t 

Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus,  of  the  city  of  Seeps  s.  a 
man  of  extraordinanr  merit,  idio  had  so  much  influence  with  the  kiiig,  that  he 
was  called  thekin^^i  father.  That  prince  had'  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Ti- 
granes^ to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had  explained  the  occa- 
sion of  his  journey,  Timnes  asked  him,  **  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in 
regard  to  your  masters  demands  ?**  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  with  an 
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been  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

LacuUus  contiimally  advanced  against  that  prince,  and  was  already  îb  a  i  _ 
ner  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing  or  believinir  any  ttàf 
of  the  matter  ;  so  mucn  was  ne  blinded  by  his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes, 
one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  cany  him  that  news.  The  reward  be  had  fe 
it  was  to  be  chaigecl  with  a  commission  to  ^o  immediately  with  some  troofs, 
and  brine  Lucullus  prisoner  ;  as  if  the  question  had  been  onhr  to  anest  one  of 
the  king^  subjects.  The  favourite,  witn  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  gîvei 
him,  k)st  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  daterons  oommissicc. 
This  ill  success  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  hmi  recover  ùom  )bs 
infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with  ten  thousand 
bone,  to  raise  troom  there,  and  to  return  and  join  Tigranes,  in  case  Lucdlss 
entered  Armenia.  For  hiniself,  he  had  chosen  lo  continue  at  T^ranocerta,  ii 
Cider  to  give  the  necessaiy  orders  for  raising  troops  throùzfaout  h»  dommiofB. 
After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranooerta,  rethed 
to  mount  Taurus, and  cave  orders  for  alibis  troops  to  repair  thiâier  to  hin. 

Lucullus  marched  djrectly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quarters  artmnd  the 
place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  riches  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each  oâier  in  con* 
tributinç  to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  m  order  to  make  Ûiûr  court 
to  the  king  :  for  this  reason,  Lucullus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  ntmoat  vigoor  ; 
believing  that  Tigranes  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  Aat  be  mM 
come  on  in  a  transport  of  fiiry  to  oflbr  him  battle,  and  obliepe  htm  to  raise  Ûx 
siege.  And  he  was  not  mistasen  in  this  conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  everyday 
couriers  to  Tigranes.  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advise  him  in  the  strongest  tenus 
not  to  hazard  s  battle,  and  only  to  make  use  of  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  pro- 
visions from  Lucullus.  Tazifes  himself  was  sent  by  him  with  die  same  iih 
stmctions,  who,  staying  with  him  in  his  camp,  earnestly  entreated  him  eveiy 
day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently  disc^ioed, 
veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first,  he  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.  But  when  his  troops^  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  difierent  nations»  were  assembled,  not  onfy  the  Jrii^^s 
feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded  with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  fuU  of  in- 
solence, pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  dangerof  losing  his  life 
for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the  advice  of  those  fibo  were  for  a  battle;  and 
Mithridates  himself  was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  de- 
prive his  son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Timnes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates  should 
arrive  and  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victoiy.  He  therefore  marched 
with  all  his  forces,  tellina;  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sornr  on  one  account,  2nd 
that  was,  bis  having  to  oo  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Romin  ge- 
nerals together.  He  measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  hi^  troops. 
He  had  about  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty-five  tibousand  horse, 
seventeen  thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cavaliy,  one  hund/ed  and  fiftf 
thousand  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  tiesideswoitnien  to  dear 
tbe  roads,  build  bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  courae  of  rivers»  with  other  la- 
bourers necessary  in  annies.  to  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand,  who.  draim 
op  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  nxm 
numerous,  and  augmented  its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  togedRric 
the  plains,  the  sidit  alone  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  mto  the  most 
darinç  enetny.  Lucullus.  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.  He  left  Miirena 
with  sit  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and 
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slin^rs,  mftvcfaea  against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  tn  the  fAain»  with  a  laige 
Tirer  in  his  front* 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh»  and  supplied  bis  fiatteien  with 
great  matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon  them  ;  others,  by  way 
of  diversion  drew  lots  for  the  spoils  ;  and  of  all  the  generals  qf  Tigranas,  and 
the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  hîm  to  give  <be 
chaige  of  that  afiair  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  being  only  a  spec^ 
tator  of  the  action.  Tigranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  anda  bie  rulier, 
used  an  expression,  whioi  has  been  much  admired  ;  "  If  they  come  ^  ambas- 
sadors, they  are  a  great  many  ;  but  if  as  enemies,  reiy  hvf*  Thusihe  fint 
day  passedTin  jesting  and  raiUerr. 

Tne  next  morning  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his  wcmj  march  out  of  their  iiv 
trenchroents.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  rifer  tawud 
the  east  ;  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  maimer,  that  a  little  below  it  tamed  off  V> 
the  left  toward  the  west,  where  it  might  be  easily  forded.  Lucullus,  in  lead- 
ing his  army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  left,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  hastening  his  march.  Tigranes,  who  saw  him,  believe  he  fled  ;  and  call- 
ing for  Taxiles,  said  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  **  Do  joa  see  those  ha* 
vincible  Roman  liions  ?  You  see  they  can  run  away.^  Taules  replied,  *^I 
wish  your  majesty's  good  fortune  may  this  day  do  a  miracle  in  jom  f^our  ;  l^t 
the  arms  and  march  of  those  liions  do  not  aigue  pécule  running  away." 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  e9«;^ies  of  the  first  legions  move 
on  a  sudden  to  the  right-about,  by  the  command  oTLucullus.  fdlowâ  b;y  all  the 
cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty, 
like  one  that  had  been  \gor  drunk,  cria  out  two  or  three  times,  ''  How  !  are 
those  people  cominç  to  us?  They  came  on  so  fast,  that  his  numerous  troops 
did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  disorder  and  con* 
fusion.  Tisranes  placed  himself  in  the  centre  ;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  king 
of  the  Adiabenians.  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  heavT-armea  horse  covered  the  front  of  the  right  wiog. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  bis  general  officers  ad- 
vised him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day.  it  being  one  of  those  unfortunate  days 


which  the  Romans  called  black  days;  for  it  was  the  same  ui>oo  which  the  anny 
of  Cepio*  had  been  defeated  in  tne  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  macie 
them  this  answer, which  afterwards  became  so  famous;  ^^l  will  make  this  a 
happy  day  for  the  Romans."  It  was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  the 
nones  of  October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged,  he 
passed  the  river,  and  marchea  foremost  against  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with 
a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales^  which  elittered  surprisingly  under  his 
coat  of  arms  bordered  all  around  with  a  fringe.  He  carried  his  naked  sword  in 
his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  troops  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  an  enesiy  im* 
mediately,  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows,  and  to  de- 

Srive  them,  by  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the  space  required 
>r  the  use  oi  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  enemy  very  much 
relied,  were  drawn  up  at  Hoe  foot  of  a  little  hul,the  summit  of  which  was  flat 
and  level,  and  the  declivity  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  paces,  not  much  bro- 
ken nor  venr  difficult,  he  saw  at  first  view  what  use  he  had  to  make  of  it.  He 
commandea  his  Thracian  and  Gallatian  horse  to  chaij^e  that  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavaliy  in  flank,  with  orders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lances  with  their  swoids. 
For  the  principal,  or  rather  whole  force  of  those  heavy-armed  horae.  consisted 
in  their  lances,  which,  when  they  had  not  room  to  use,  they  cculd  do  nothing 
either  agaïsBt  the  eneo^  or  for  memselves  ;  their  arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  and 
cumbersome  ,that  they  could  not  turn  themseltes,  and  were  aimost  immoveable. 

«  The  Q«Mk  test  mym,  tU*  «rmy  oi  Seipi».  wbick  MmÛÊin  d«  Thaa  bM  juitlj  «ometitd  in  tfw  mar^w 
«f  fail  Platueli,  Um  mnnjr  of  Cepio. 
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While  his  cavaihy  marched  to  execute  his  orden,  he  took  two  cohcMrtsoT  to, 
and  went  to  g^in  the  eminence.  The  infantry  followed  courageously,  excitée 
by  the  example  of  their  general,  whom  they  saw  maichiiK  foremost  on  foot,  and 
ascending  the  hiU.  When  he  was  at  the  top  he  showed  himself  from  tbe  h^ 
est  part  of  it;  and  seeing  from  thence  the  whole  order  of  the  eneray^s  batSe, 
he  cried  out*  "  the  victory  is  ours,  fellow  soldiers,  the  victoiy  is  ours,**  At  Ak 
tame  time,  with  his  two  cohorts  he  advanced  against  that  heavy-anned  cavalij, 
and  ordered  his  troops  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  hut  join  mose  borse,  sword 
in  hand,  and  strike  upon  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were  the  only  unanned 
parts  about  them.  But  his  soldiers  had  not  so  much  trouble  with  tliem.  Tbt 
cavalry  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight  ;  and  howKif 
as  ihey  fled,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldly  horses  into  the  rauus  of  their  ibct, 
without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  as  making  a  single  dnrust  with  their  hnoes.  1 
The  slaughter  did  not  commence  until  they  besan  to  fly,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  I 
iy  :  for  mey  could  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by  their  own  battalkxB,  waose 
tanks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could  not  oreak  their  way  throqgb  tfacai. 
Tigranes,  that  king  so  loibr  and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  fS^t  at  the  con- 
mencement.  with  a  few  followers;  andseeing[hissoo,the  companknofhisfbr-  ' 
tune,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping,  and  giving  it  him,  exhcnrted  him  to  save 
hhnself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route.  That  young  prince  was  afraid 
to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would  have  been  a  dançeroiB  oraament 
at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  faithfid  of  Us  ser- 
vants, fiho  was  taken  a  moment  after,  and  carried  to  Lucullus. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat^  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  eneinj's 
loot  perished,  and  that  veiy  few  of  their  horse  escaped.  On  the  ^de  of  the 
Romans,  on^  five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  They  had  never  en- 
gaged in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  with  so  few  troofs  ;  fbr 
Bie  victors  aid  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished.  The  greatest 
and  most  able  Roman  generals^  who  had  seen  most  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lu- 
cullus particular  praises,  for  having  defeated  two  of  the  neatest  and  most  power* 
fill  kings  in  the  world,  by  two  entirely  different  methoos,  delay  and  expedition; 
ior,  by  protracting  and  spinning  out  the  war,  he  exhausted  Mithndates  when  he 
was  strong^  and  most  formidable  :  and  ruined  Tigranes,  by  making:  haste,  and 
not  giving  him  time  to  look  about  nim.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  iew  cap- 
tains have  known  how,  like  him,  to  make  sk>wness  active,  and  haste  sure. 

It  was  this  latter  ccmduct  that  prevented  Mithndates  from  being  present  in 
the  battle.  He  imagined  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precaution  and  pro- 
traction  against  Tigranes.  as  he  had  done  against  himself.  So  that  be  maiâied 
but  slowly,  and  by  small  day^s  joumejrs,  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met 
some  Armenians  on  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  terror  and  consternation, 
he  suspected  what  had  happened  ;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  moch  greater 
number^  was  fully  informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tigranes.  He 
found  hun  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  in  a  very  depfcMrable  con- 
dition. Far  from  returning  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  Insulting  Tigranes 
In  his  misfortunes  as  he  had  done  him,  he  quitted  his  horse,  lamented  their  codh 
mon  disgraces,  gave  him  the  guard  that  attended,  and  the  oflicers  that  serred 
him,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  and  revived  his  hopes  :  so  that  Mithridates, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  ^h 
plied  themselves  to  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  die  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigranocerta  ;  the  Greeks  havm^ 
mutinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  deliver  the  city 
to  Lucullus.  That  sedition  was  at  the  highest  when  he  arrived  there,  tie 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be  given,  took  the  city, 
and  after  having  seized  all  the  king's  treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers  ;  who.  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents  oî 
coined  silver.  Besides  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier  eteht  hundred  drach- 
mas, which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  suffice  to  satis^  their 
insatiable  avidity. 
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As  this  cihr  bad  been  peopled  by  colonies,  which  had  been  carried  away  by 
force  fiom  Cfappadocia^  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  Lucullus  permitted  them  all 
to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  received  that  permission  with  ex- 
treme Joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  preat  a  number,  that  from  one  of  the  neatest 
cities  m  the  world,  Tigranocerta  oecarae  in  an  instant  almost  a  desert* 

If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tig^ranes  after  his  victonr,  without  givine  him  time 
to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  have  taken,  or  driven  him  out  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  the  war  must  have  been  terminated.  His  havine  failed  to  do  so  was 
very  much  censured,,  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  ne  was  accused,  not 
of  neglvence,  but  of  having  intended  hj  such  conduct  to  make  himself  neces* 
saiy,  and  to  retain  the  command  lor^r  m  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  prejudiced  the  generalitv  against  him,  and  induced  them  to  think 
of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. t 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tiçranes,  several  natiaos  came 
to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  fincHn  the  ki^g 
of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lu» 
cullus  received  this  proposal  favourably,  and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  him,  who, 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the  kine,  uncertain  which 
side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes.arâ  had  secretly  de> 
manded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lu- 
cullus, informed  of  this  secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes,and  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  the  Parthians  ;  flattered  with  the 
grateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  en- 
tirely  reduced,  in  one  ezpeaition,  the  three  most  powerful  princes  under  the 
sun.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  confine  himself  to  pur* 
suing  Tigranes. 

Ihiring  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable  in  raising 
new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  impbre  aid  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and,  at  die  same  time^n  the  best 
condition  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emeigency  of  their  affairs.  Mithridates 
wrote  a  letter  to  dieir  king,  which  Sallust  has  preserved,  and  is  to  be  found 
among  his  fragments.    I  shall  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACCSj  KINO  OF  THE  PARTHIANS. 

"  All  those  who,  in  a' state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  as  confederates 
înto  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  their  own  option  j  and  next» 
whether  what  is  demanded  of  them,  is  consistent  with  justice,  theur  interest» 
safety,  and  glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  not 
the  enemy  always  intent  upon  seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of 
faith.  In  reducing  the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquUe  exalted  glory.  It  may 
seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  propose  to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or,. 

ë3werful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  join  a  prince  in  my  unfortunate  condition*. 
ut  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives,  your  resentment  against  Tigranes 
uppQ  account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  my 
affairs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing  my  demand,  ought  to  sup- 
port it  For,  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, he  will  accept  without  diflSculty  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit 
to  impose  upon  him  ;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  havii»  deprived 
me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  counsels  ; 
and,  which  is  much  to  be  desired  of  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  even  from 
my  own  misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better 
measures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  it  is  with  all  the 
nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  are  at  war;  and  two 
motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their  arms  into  their  hands  ;  the  unbounded 

*  Stnb.  1.  zL  I».  533.  tt  1.  xiL  p.  539.  t  Dion.  Cm.  I.  Mar,  p.  1. 
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mUtioii  of  axtendioff  their  oooquests,  and  the  ioBatiable  liuiBt  of  ric&es.^* 
BBtliridates  aflerwanb  enumerates  at  laige  the  princes  and  kings  }hey  had  re- 
duced cne  after  the  other,  and  often  by^ne  another.  He  repeats  also  lus  Ibst 
sucoesaes  against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.  He  theo  proceeds, 
*'  Examine  now,  1  beseech  you,  when  we  are  final^  ruined,  whether  tou  wS 
be  in  a  conditian  to  resist  me  Romans,  or  can  beheve,  that  they  wiu  caofiDe 
tfieir  conquests  to  my  countiy  ?  I  know  that  you  are  poweiful  in  men,  in  aims, 
and  treasure  ;  it  is  tlierelare  we  desire  to  strengthen  ourselves  br  your  alliancf  ; 


tlvy,  to  grow  rich  by  your  sp«)8.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intent  of  Tigranes^to 
«wAd  drawing  the  war  into  his  country,  that  I  shall  march  with  all  my  troops, 
which  are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to  cany  our  arms  far  bom  home,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own  oountiy.  We  cannot  tiierefine  eitiKr 
conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your  being  in  daneer.  Do  you  not  know,  that 
the  RonanB,  when  they  found  themselves  stoppea  bjr  die  ocean  on  the  west, 
tuned  their  am»  this  way?  That  to  kxdc  back  to  their  foondatioo  and  of^ 
whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence  ;  home,  wives,  lands,  and  do- 
minioas.  A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  coontiy,  witfaoat 
fore^then,  they  established  thernselres  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  ftom  betraying  and  destrqrâp 
then-  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  pomi^. 
They  hold  all  enemies  that  are  not  their  slaves  ;  and  especialhr,  whaterer  bears 
the  name  of  king  :  for  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  independent  gorenment  ; 
the  generality  prefer  just  and  equitable  masters.  Tfaey  suspect  ui, because 
we  are  said  to  emulate  their  power,  and  may  in  time  aven^  their  oppre^oos. 
But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucta,  die  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  toe  richest 
and  most  powerfol  kiQffdoms,  what  can  you  expect  from  them,  but  deceit  at 
present,  and  war  hereafter?  The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations;  but 
especially  with  those  frcun  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be  expected.  Thej 
are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  dec^t,  ana  making  one  war  fead  to  another. 
By  diis  means  they  will  either  destroy  all  others,  or  be  destroyed  theonelves. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  it  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we 
on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  army,  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.  The 
prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  foult,  who  have 
not  been  so  prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  oinselves 
a^inst  him.  It  wiU  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  bave  supported  two  gjneat 
kinei,  and  to  have  comjuered  and  destroyeo  those  robbers  ot  tbe  worfd.  This 
is  what  I  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  you  to  do  ;  that  you  may  choose  rather 
to  share  with  us  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  conquering  the  common  enemy,  than 
to  suffer  the  Roman  empire  to  extend  itself  umversdly  by  our  roin."t 

*  OmoM.  qui  tecundis  rebut  luts  ad  belli  tocietatem  orantur.  coiuiderare  debenuliceatw  turn  pacen  aferc  • 
delà  quod  qumriter.  BatitM  pium,  tutm,  gloriMum,  an  iadeeomm  rit.  Tibi  Dcrpciaa  pace  frai  GecTct.  abi 
bottât  apportami  «t  teelattitaiaiL  £|regia  fama,  ti  Romanoa  opprattent,  Mgra  att.  NoMa  pateiv  ao- 
daaia  tocietatem,  et  frnttra  mala  mea  cum  toit  bonit  nitcere  tpax«m.  Atqi»  ea,  qioa  te  aoui  poaaa  viiea- 
tor,  in  in  Timaem  cecentit  belli,  et  mea  ret  pamm  protpertB,  ti  vera  mttimare  voles,  maxime  Imrtaboi- 
tqr.     Ilia  eniiB.  obao^m,  qualam  tu  vtlat  toeietatem  aoeipiel;  mibi  fiMtaoa,  mnkia  rebut  u«p«ia,  im»»  A». 

dU  beiM  tuftdoadi,  at  mwd  floraniibnt  mtabile  ett,  offo «•  *«   • ^  .l  .  » 

eomponat.    Ramque  Romaait  com  aatioaiboti  populit, 
enido  prafimda  imperii  at  dÏTÎliaraak 

t  Noac.  quaao.  eaotidara,  aobu  opprettit,  atmm,iiBMren  t«  ad  rasiiteadma»  aa  fiaan  baTC  fi 


ipoaat.    Ramque  RomaBia  com  aatioaiboti  popuJit*  legibw  cuoctit,  râa  at  ea  retoî  cauik  b^dlaadi  e^ 


pvtat }  Soi»  eqoidem  tibi  magnu  ofwt  Tirorum«  annoxom,  et  auri  atta  at  tare  aobit  »d  tocietatao, lib  iKi 
ad  prmdam  petevlt.  Ctrtennn  eootiliam  ett  Tinanet.  rerno  iote|^  meit  militibot  belli  pmleatibw^pv 
col  ab  dome,  panro  iabora,  per  aortra  oorpoia  bellum  aodScare  ;  qoaodo  naqoe  viacare  aaqae  riaci  lîae  ft- 
ricole  toa  pottumot.  Aa  igaorat  Roaiaaot,  poetquam  ad  occideotem  pergeatibnt  fioem  ooaaaaa  fadt.  bi«& 
boo  eoorartitte  t  Neqoe  qaiequam  a  miaoipio  oiti  raptum  habere  ;  domum,  coqngaa,  afrqa»  Satpama' 
Caavaaati  alim  tiaa  palria,  rioe  pareat3>nt,  petta  coaditoi  oibit  terranna  ;  qu9)Bt  ooo  bomaoa  oHa  aaa» 
diriaa  obHaat,  toebt,  amioot.  proeol  jwttaqaa  titat,  iaopat,  — * — ' ^-i— ^  — •«_. .-^ 


eta 


rnioot.  proeol  jwttaqaa  titat,  iaopat,  potaatetqua  txabaat,  axaidaaiaaa  :  aaaaia^ 

. jroa,  hottilia  ducaaL    Ramque  pauci  libertatem  oart  itafaa jattoa  damnaa  imhai 

Hot  tutpacti  tomut  amnlt,  at  ia  tempore  viodicet  avotori.  Ttt  voro  eui  Seleuaia  mazinw  oibiomu  regaaa- 
qaa  Partidit  inaKtlt  di«li3t  ett,  ^uid  ab  itlia,  aiti  dolom  ia  prataat,  et  aottaa  ballam  erpectaa  t  Raata 
ia  omaat  anaa  babaat,  aearciaia  u  eat  qoibot  tpoUa  omxima  taat.  Aodeada  et  faBaado,  «t  bclla  as  bdb 
fereado,  magai  laetL  Par  buoo  morem  e^tiafoeat  omoia  aut  occideat  :  qood  difieila  aoa  «at,  ai  to  Vm»- 
pptavia.  not  Anaaidaciraimgrediauirexafcitam^aaCrHmaata,  tiaa  aoailiit.  FiHiiim  aalai  aaaifit  *itn< 
adbao  iaoalumit.  Teqaa  ilia  fama  taqnetnr.  aindlio  profactom  mtfait  rtgibot  latioaat  faoUaat  •W"*' 
riite.  <lBodirtift»iataooaobttlB«qoa,BeuBdbpernicieiioitra«iami»peri«Bp(oban,qaBa«oeia»» 
Tietorieri. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect  upon  Phraates  which  Blitfari- 
dates  mlf^t  have  hoped  ûom  it  ;  so  that  the  two  kings  contented  themseWes 
with  their  own  troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a  new  arra^,  was  to 
recall  Megadates  from  Sjrria,  who  had  governed  it  fourteen  yean  in  his  name  ; 
be  sent  oraers  to  him  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  counter.*  Syria 
being  thereby  entireljr  ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  AntiocbusËu- 
pator,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucus 
took  possession  of  some  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  du* 
rine  tour  years.! 

The  army  of  Timnes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  of 
seventj^  thousand  cnosen  men,  whom  Mithridates  had  exercised  well  in  the  Ro- 
inan  discipline.  It  was  about  midsummer  before  he  took  the  6eld.  The  two 
kings  took  particular  care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose  an  advantage- 
ous fprnioa  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  at- 
tacking them  in  it  ;  nor  could  all  the  stratagems  be  u     * 


J  stratagems  be  used  engage  them  to  come 
to  a  battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually  ;  to  harass  his  troops 
on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them  ;  to  intercept  bis  convoys,  and  oblige 
him  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all 
the  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  employed  a  new  means 
which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata.  the  capital  of  Armenia  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  T^ranocerta,  his  wives  ana  children,  and  almost  all  his 
treasures.  Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troq»,  rightly  f<M«seeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  his  ca- 

Eitai  was  exposed.  That  prince  accordiofgly  decamped  immediately,  followed 
ucuUus  to  disconcert  his  design,  and  by  four  great  marches,  having  got  before 
him»  posted  himself  behind  me  river  Ajrsamia  or  Arsania,  which  Lucullus  was 
obl^^  to  pass  io  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
him.  The  Romans  passed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  presence 
or  cfibrts  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  again  ob- 
tained a  ocmiplete  victory.  There  were  three  kin^  in  the  Annenian  army,  of  ' 
whom  Mithridates  behaved  the  worst  ;  for,  not  being  able  to  look  the  Roman 
lenons  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  chaiged,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled, 
midi  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  constematfon,  that  it  entirely  tost  cou- 
race,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle.t 

Lucullus,  after  this  victoiy,  determined  to  continue  his  march  to  Artaxata, 
which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but  as  that  city  was  still 
several  day's  journey  from  thence  toward  the  north,  and  winter  approached  with 
its  train  ot  snows  and  storms,  the  soldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  veiy  arduous 
campaign,  refused  to  follow  him  into  that  country,  where  the  oold  was  too  se- 
▼epe  for  them.§  He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  re- 
turning the  way  he  came.  He  therefore  rei>assed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Nisibis,a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters.!! 

It  was  there  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  openly  in  the  aimy  of 
Lucullus.  That  general's  severity,  and  the  insolent  liberty  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers,  and  still  more  the  malisnant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion  for 
this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  Known  for  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  his  enemy,  is 
hardly  better  treated  by  historians.  They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned 
to  jdl  kinds  of  vices,  and  infamous  for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  so  far 
as  to  commit  incest  witfi  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus  ;  to  these  he  added 
Qnbofmded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  seditions; 
m  a  word,  be  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons  bom  to  disturb  and  ruin  eveiy 

*  Applan  in  Syr.  p.  118,  119.  t  Ja»tiii.  L  xl.  c.  2. 

X  A.  M.  3936.    Ant.  J.  C.  68.    Plut,  in  Lucul.  p.  513—515. 
I  Nosttf  ««erdtoi»  etsi  urb«m  tx  Tignuaii  regno  ceperat,  et  prsliu  unis  ent  secuadis.  tamen  nunia  loo- 
fiatfidtel»  loeorom,  «c  desiderio  luorom  commovebatur.— Cic.  pro  Lege  Ker.  n.  33. 
■    ,  „,  tt  I>»on-  Caij.  1.  xxuvii.  p.  3—7. 
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tfaing,  by  the  unhappy  union  in  hiniself  of  the  most  wicked  inclinatioiis  wiâi  (be 
talents  necessaiy  for  putting  them  in  execution.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  upon 
die  occasion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Discontented  with  Lucullos,  he  secretly 
spread  reports  against  him  to  render  him  odious.  He  affiscted  to  lament  ei- 
tremely  the  ^tigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He  told 
them  eveiy  day,  that  they  were  very  unfortunate  in  beine;  obliged  to  serve  so 
îo^g  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without  hods 
or  rewards,  while  their  fellow-soldiers,  whose  conquests  were  veir  nooderate  in 
comparison  with  theirs,  bad  enriched  themselves  with  Pompey.  Uiscourses  of 
this  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and  popular  behaviour,  wbich  he  knew  hoir 
to  assume  occasionally  without  the  appearance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lucullus  to 
govern  them. 

Mithridates.  in  the  mean  time,  bad  re-entered  Pontus  with  four  thousand  of 
his  own,  and  four  thousand  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes.  Several  inbabilaBli 
of  the  country  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  ol  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  kice,  reduced 
from  the  most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness,  to  the  moumfuTcooditkio 
in  which  they  saw  him  :  for  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compas- 
sion ;  and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in  the  hearts  oi  the  peopte  ke 
the  name  and  person  of  kings.*  Mithridates,  encouraged  and  stieogmened  by 
these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  several  neighbouring  states  and  pdnoes 
sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself  more  than  ever  in  a  coD^doato 
make  head  affainst  the  Romans.  So  that,  not  contented  with  beÎQere-estsb» 
lished  in  his  aominions,  which  a  moment  before  he  did  not  so  much  ashope  erer 
to  see  again,  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops,  so  tma  vic- 
torious, beat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius,  and  after  navine  put  them 
to  the  rout,  pressed  Friarius  and  Soroatius,  two  other  lieutenants  of  LucuOtis  in 
that  county,  with  neat  vigour.t 

Lucullus  at  leogm  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their  winter-ouarteis,  and  to 
go  to  tiieir  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  hnprudently  ventured 
a  battle,  in  which  Mithridates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  seven  tfaodsand  men  ; 
among  whom  were  one  hundred  and  fifiy  centurions,  and  tweDt)r*lbur  tribunes, 
which  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  a  great 
while.t  The  army  would  nave  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  which 
Mithridates  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops,  andgave  tfaeeneniy 
time  to  escape.  Lucullus,  upon  his  arrival,  found  the  dead  IxKlies  upon  the  fie» 
of  battle,  but  did  not  give  orders  for  their  interment,  which  still  more  exispe- 
xated  his  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that  wiaual 
any  r^rd  for  his  character  as  a  general,  they  looked  upon  hmi  no  longer  but 
with  insolence  and  contempt  :  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  ahnost 
fiom  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against  Mfdiridates  and  Tigranes, 
he  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  thc^  were.  Tbef 
answeiedhim  contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  tnoii^ts  but  of  emicbiqghimself 
only  out  of  the  spoib  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march  akme,  and  Qght  them  if 
he  thought  fit§ 

8BCTI0N  IT.— ^OTHRIDATES  RECOTBRS  ASJ,   RI8  DOMIRIOirS.     POMPKT  0VK& 
THROWS  HfM  III  SEVERAL  BATTLES. 

Mahivs  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consub  at  Rome.  The 
first  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus  commanded. 

■ 

*  Mithri^Ato*  et  wnm  OMinim  jus  oonfimartrat,  el  «onai  qui  n  «x  cjw  reno  ceU6|;«reiit,  et  mpv 
ftéfMtittM  mthoffmB  ngium  «t  aatioMim  cootii  jvv«b«lurk  Hoe  JM»  fera  lie  ien  wltr*  acecpinm  ;  at  it- 
fiim  aAiete  Ibrtua»  £wQ«  multoivm  opoa  ailietftnt  mi  mÎMffteoraïuii  bmuiûm^m  «oran  qin  «at  rmt  «at. 
•«t  wvrmai in  ng ao ;  quod  recalo  uanone» aof mhd ot  factum  otw Ttdootnr.— Cie. pra L«c«  MuiL ■. H 

f  Itiqno  Unnm  Tiem  «tfeoro  potait,  quontm  iaeolonis  — ruittf  est  wmm  opive.  Ifem  emn  m  ■ 
rofBumroccpiiMt  Mnm«  mb  fuit  eo  eonteotu*,  quod  ei  pntter  ^em  accident,  at  eem.  pottea  ^amt^pém 
ermt,  terrain  uoquen  ettiof  eret  i  ted  io  ezereiton  restrain  denon  etque  Tietoram  impatom  fb«it.— Ck.  pn 
Lege  Men.  o.  35. 

i  Q,nm  cekaittBi  teste  fuit  at  eem  ed  enre»  L.  Looalli.  ton  ex  pmlio  aaatiat,  «ed  ex  gMOMBe  tmat 
eSéfcev—Cio.  pra  Lege  McAi  »  96.  |  A.  M.  9)17.    Ant.  J.  C.  67. 
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The  senaie  at  the  same  time  disbanded  Fimbria's  legions,  which  were  part  of 
his  army.  All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the  troops 
in  regard  to  Lucullus. 

It  IS  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gave  some 
room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  tne  gloiy  of  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  age.  and  of  having  had  almost  all  the  qualities  that  form 
a  complete  general.  But,  the  want  of  one  diminished  the  ment  of  all  the  rest  ; 
I  mean  address  in  winning  the  heart,  and  making^  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers. 
He  was  difficult  of  access,  rough  in  commanding,  carried  exactitude  in  point 
of  duty  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious,  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed 
opportunely,  an  air  of  kindness  and  favour,  and  insinuating  manners,  still  more 
efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praises.  And  what  proves  that  the  sedition  of 
the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own  fault,  was,  their  beiqg  veiy  docile 
and  obedient  under  Pompey.* 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  wrote  to  the  senate,  in  which 
lie  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  inca» 
pable  of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  had  been  nominated  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  £at  far  from  being  master  of  Pontus,  he  was  not  so 
much  as  master  of  his  army,  and  that  bis  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  ut- 
most contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  added  still  more  to  their  licentious- 
ness. He  informed  them  that  Lucullus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protract- 
ing the  war  for  the  sake  of  continuity  in  command  :  that  the  senate  had  dis- 
banded part  of  his  troops,  and  forbade  them  paying  oim  any  farther  obedience» 
so  that  he  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  soldiers.!  Mithri- 
dates, taking  advantagpe  of  this  disorder,  had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

While  the  a£&irs  of  the  army  were  in  thb  condition,  great  noise  was  made  at 
Rome  against  Lucullus.  Pompey  had  returned  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
with  the  pirates,  in  which  an  extraordinaiy  power  had  been  granted  him.  Upon 
this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Manilius,  passed  a  de* 
crée  to  this  effect  :  *'  That  Pompey,  taking  uoon  him  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  and  provinces  which  were  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them  Bitfaynia, 
where  Acihus  commanded,  should  be  chaieed  with  makine  war  upon  the  Kiii^ 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval  forces,  and  continu- 
ing to  command  at  sea,  with  the  same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been 
.  granted  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  :  that  is  to  say,  mat  he  should  have 
absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  tl^  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues  distance 
fiom  the  sea.*'  This  was  in  effect  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one 
man  :  for  all  the  provinces  which  had  not  been  granted  him  bv  the  nrst  decree, 
Phrygia,  Lycaoma.Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia  the  Higher, Colchis,  and  Anne- 
Dia.  were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which  included  also  all  the  amiies 
ana  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated  the  two  kings,  Mithridates  and 
Tnanes.f 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  gloiy  of  his  ereat  ex- 
ploits, and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to  succeed  more  to 
the  honours  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  nis  annies,  was  not,  however, 
what  gave  the  nobility  and  the  senate  most  concern.  They  were  well  convinced 
that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the 
gratitude  they  deserved  ;  but  what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  they  could  not 

*  DioD.  Cms.  1.  xxzr.  p.  7. 
*    t  In  ÎMO  Ulo  malo  gnTiMnB«|ae  belli  ofemioM.  L.  Luculluf,  qui  tunen  «liqa»  ex  parte  ii«  ineoniBOJit 
med«ii  tortesae  potulsiet,  restro  JDStn  coeetus»  quod  imperii  diotaraitate  modom  lUtaendam,  reteri  exea- 
plo,  poterâtii,  partem  militura,  qui  jam  ttipeadiis  oonfeetai  eraat,  dimisit,  partem  Olabrioni  tradidH.— Gic. 

pro  Mga.  Maml.  a.  96.  

%  A.  M.  9938.    AatJ.  C.66.    Plot,  in  Pomp.  p.  634.    Appian.  p.  339.    Dion.  Caw.  I.  znT.  p.  90 
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support,  was  that  hig;h  degree  o[  pofver  to  which  Pompey  was  noted,  whkh 
thev  considered  as  a  tyranny  already  fonned.  It  is  for  this  reason  they  eihorted 
each  other,  in  a  particuUr  manner,  to  oppose  that  decree,  and  not  abaadoa  Iheir 
expiring  lioerty. 

Cssar  and  Cicero,  who  were  yeiy  powerful  at  Rome,  supported  Manilios,  or 
rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  power.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  the  latter  pro- 
nounced that  fine  oration  before  the  people,  entitled,  "  For  the  law  of  ManilhB.*' 
After  having  demonstrated,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  discourse,  the  neoessiQr 
and  importance  of  the  war  in  question,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  v»  w 
only  person  capable  of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose  he  «no- 
merates  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  shows  that 
Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  superior  oegree.  He  insists  principally  upoo 
his  prooihr,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity,  disinterestedness,  kwe 
of  the  puolic  good  :  '^virtues,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary,"  says  he,  ^'  as 
the  Roman  name  is  become  infamous  and  hateful  amoQg  foreign  nations,  and  oer 
allies.  In  consequence  of  the  debaucheiy,  avarice,  and  unheard  of  <^]»essions  of 
the  Kenerak  and  magii^rates  we  send  amonff  them.*  Instead  of  which,  the  wise, 
moderate,  and  improachable  conduct  of  Pompey,  will  make  him  he  ic^arded, 
not  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  mat  heaven,  for  the  happaiess  of 
the  pe€»le.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noble  «fin- 
teresteoaess  of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true  ;  and  that  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  under  such  magistrates,  that  nations  chose  rather  to  ob^  the  Roman 
people,  than  to  command  others."t 

rompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people  :  wherefore  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  appeared  so 
well  inclined  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was  audiorized  oy  the  suf- 
frages of  ail  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  abecrfute  master 
of  almost  all  that  Sylla  had  usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon 
his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that  either  Caesar  or 
Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  passed,  acted  firom  views  to  the 
public  good.    Cttsar,  full  «  ambition  and  mat  imjects,  endeavoured  to  make 
nis  court  to  the  people,  whose  authority  he  Knew  was  at  that  time  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  senate  :  he  thereby  opened  himself  a  way  to  the  same  power, 
and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinary  and  unlimited  commissMas  :  in 
heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  manyr  favours  and  distinctions,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  at  length  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would 
soon  take  ofience  at  them.    So  that  in  lifting  him  up,  be  had  no  other  duagia 
than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.    Cicero  also  intended  only  his  own  great- 
ness.   It  was  his  weakness  to  desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commnnweallh,  not  indbad 
by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  means  of  perauask».    Besides  his  having  the  awp- 
port  of  Pompey *s  credit  in  view,  he  was  veiy  well  pleased  with  showing  the  no- 
bility and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics,  in  the 
state,  that  ne  was  capable  of  makinfi[  the  balance  incline  to  the  side  he  espomed. 
Consequently  it  was  always  his  policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  m  de- 
claring sometimes  for  the  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.t 

Pompey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was  stiU  in 
Cilicia,  mien  he  received  letters  informing  him  of  all  the  people  had  decreed 
in  his  favour.  When  his  friends  who  were  present  congratulated  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  joy,  it  is  said  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his  thiglK,  and  cried, 
as  if  oppressed  by,  and  sony  f<v,  that  new  command,  *'  Gods,  what  endless  la- 

*  DSffeile  ett  dicta,  Qviriteti  qauto  in  o4b  tanm  apnd  cateru  qaUoms,  propter  eoram,  qiM«  ma  bmIwc 
iMM  earn  isipefi«  Mtwwn,  iBJariM  «e  libUiM«.->^ie.  pro  l>ega.  MaaiL  n.  Hi. 

t  Itaam  onoM  qaUen  nunc  ia  hit  locii  Cn.  Pompeiun,  Me«t  aNqacm  non  ex  h«e  uHm  BMfnau  wté.  4n 
màm  Mnpnm.  ialawatw.  Nunc  deaiqoe  wcipinot  credere  fvÎMt  hoMÎMt  Ronuaan  hie  qMoana  dtaH- 
MSti»  qao4  jui  antionibw  cattrif  incrediMJe.  m  fnlie  nemoria  praditiim,  videbetar.  Nnan  knparii mm- 
tri  fplendor  UIm  geattlMn  lacet}  none  iatdUfvat.  aoa  liae  ceuia  aiajorcs  auot  tam,  can  bac  tmmmÊtÊm. 
BUfYitratM  hababeorat,  Mvrtre  popolo  Romeno.  qaajn  impcrare  eliis  meluitae. — Cic.  pro  I<«v«  WÏîwi  a.  41. 
t  DioB.  Cam*  |.  uxtî.  f.  90^  SI. 
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boun  am  I  devoted  to  ?  Would  I  not  have  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknown 
and  inrlorious  f  Shall  I  never  cease  to  make  war,  nor  ever  have  my  arms  off  my 
back  f  Shall  I  never  escape  the  envy  that  persecutes  me,  nor  live  in  peace  m 
the  countiyîwîth  my  wife  and  children  ?"* 

This  is  generally  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of  those  who  are  most 
excessively  actuated  bv  that  passion.  But,  however  successful  they  may  be  in 
miposiijg;  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others,  and  the 
public  IS  far  from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of  rompey,  and  even  those 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  could  not  support  his  dissimulation  at  this 
time  ;  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  natural  ambi- 
tion and  passion  for  command,  still  more  inflamed  by  his  difference  with  Lu- 
cullos,  made  him  find  a  more  exalted  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  charge 
conferred  u^ion  him  :  and  his  actions  soon  shook  off  the  mask,  and  explained 
his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  his  8;ovemment, 
was  to  forbid  any  obedience  wliatever  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus.  Ui  his  march, 
he  altered  every  thin^  his  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  dischaiged  some  from 
the  penalties  wnich  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them  ;  deprived  Otners  of  the  re- 
wards he  had  given  them  ;  in  short,  his  sole  view  in  every  thii^  was  to  let  the 
partizans  of  Lucullus  see  that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  autho- 
rity nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  with 
Mithridates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himself 
for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  had  given  up  fifteen  places  in 
Cappadocia  to  nim.  Lucullus  loaded  him  with  honours,  ana  promised  to  re- 
ward him  further  as  his  great  services  deserved.  Pompey,  far  from  having 
any  regard  for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  wnich  his  predecessor 
had  entered  into  solely  from  the  view  of  the  public  g[ood,  effected  a  universal 
opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  thc^  as  his  enemies  who  had  con* 
tracted  any  friendship  with  Lucullus.t 

it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of  his 
predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himself}  but  certainly 
no  one  ever  carried  tnat  conduct  to  such  an  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time. 
His  great  qualities  and  innumerable  conauests  are  exceedingly  extolled  ;  but 
so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory 
of  them.    Such  was  the  manner  in  which  rompey  thought  fit  to  be^in. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  him.  Their  common  friends,  in  order  to 
a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed  at  first  with 
all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship  ;  but 
these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended  no  farther  than  the 
lips,  which  cost  the  great  nothii^.  The  hart  soon  explained  itself.  The  con- 
versation crowing  warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms  :  Pom- 
pey upbraided  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  reproached  Pompey  with 
ambition,  in  which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  in- 
censed, and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of  books, 
which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  He  put  them  into  a  libraiy,  which 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  num- 
bers. They  were  received  at  his  house  with  all  possible  politeness  and  p^ene- 
rosity.  The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus  ;  but  not  without 
being  lone  contested. 

It  was  ne  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  which  till  then  had  been  un- 
known in  Europe.  T.hey  were  called  cerasus,  from  a  city  of  that  name  in 
Cappadocia.t 

Pompey  beean  by  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthians  in  the  Roman 
interest.  He  bas  been  spoken  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who  was  sumamed. 
fbe  god.  He  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him.  He  of- 
fered  peace  also  to  Mithridates;  but  that  prince  believing  himself  sure  of  the 

*  A.  M.  3938.  Ant.  J.  C.  «6.  Plut  in  Pomp.  p.  834—636.  Dion.  Ca».  1.  ««xvi.  p.  23—25.  Applan 
p.  338.  t  Strab.  1.  lii.  p.  557,  5511.  t  Pli»- 1-  ^^'  c-  ^> 
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ami^and  aid  of  Phraates,  would  not  so  much  as  bear  it  mentioned.  When  be 
was  informed  that  Pomper  had  prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  bim  :  but 
Pompey  having  demanded,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  he  should  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters,  tnose  proposals  were  very  near  occasioning  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Mithridates.  As  there  were  many  deserters  in  it,  iSej 
could  not  suflfer  any  thing  to  be  said  upon  delivering  them  up  to  Pompey  ;  nor 
would  the  rest  of  the  army  consent  to  see  themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
their  comrades.  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  sent  his  am- 
baraadors  only  to  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  ;  and  to  swear, 
that  he  would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans  either  on  those,  or  on  any  other 
conditions. 

Pompey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  fvaid  the  whole 
sea  between  Phœnicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  land  against  Aiithridates, 
who  had  still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  but  did  not 
dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  verjr  strongly 
upon  a  mountain,  where  he  could  not  be  forced  :  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pom- 
pey^s  approach,  for  want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  possession  o( 
it,  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there  were 
numerous  springs  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  due  ;  and  in  an  instant  the 
camp  bad  water  in  abundance»  Pompey  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  boir  Mi- 
thridates, for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  bad  been  so  long  igncfaot  of  so 
important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  aiKi  shut  him  up  within  good 
walls,  whidi  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  nearly  eight  leazues 
in  circumference,  and  were  fortified  with  good  towers,  at  proper  distances  trom 
each  other.  Mithridates.  either  out  of  fear  or  negligence,  suffered  him  to  finis^ 
his  works.  He  reduced  aim,  in  consequence,  to  sucn  a  want  of  provisions,  that 
his  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage  beasts  in  their  camp.  Tbb 
horses  only  were  spared.  After  having  sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almos' 
ù&y  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by  night,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  his  army 
having  first  ordered  all  the  useless  and  sick  persons  to  be  killea. 

Pompey  inunediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near  the  Euphrates, 
encampea  near  him  ;  and  apprehending  that,  in  order  to  escape,  be  would  make 
haste  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intrenchments,  and  advanced  agaiast  him 
by  night,  in  order  of  battle.    His  design  was  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to 

grèvent  their  flying,  and  to  attack  them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  :  but  alJ 
is  old  officers  made  such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  deter- 
mined him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  day  ;  for  the  night  was  not  very  dark, 
the  moon  giving  light  enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one  ano- 
ther. Pompey  could  not  refiise  himself  to  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  led 
them  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  were  afraid  to  stand  tlue  attack, 
and  fled  immediately  in  tne  utmost  consternation.  The  Romans  made  a  great 
8bui|[hter  of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 
Mithridates,  with  ei^ht  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  opened 
hiiawlf  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  Roman  army,  and  went  off:  but  those 
eiffht  hundred  horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  left  him  with 
omy  three  followers,  among  whom  was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman 
of  masculine  courage  and  warlike  boldness;  which  occasioned  herbeit^  called 
Hyspicrates,  by  chaiiging  the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminirie  to  the 
masculine.*  She  was  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  horse,  and  wore  the  habit 
of  a  soldier  of  that  nation.  She  continuea  to  attend  the  king,  without  givine  way 
to  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journeys,  or  bein^  weary  of  servii^  him,  thousn  she 
took  care  of  his  horse  herself,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  King's 
treasures  and  most  precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  tbe 
most  magnificent  of  nis  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him,  he  made  a 
present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison^  that  none  of  them  might  &il 
alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own  consent. 

.«  Ultr»  feminui  ferox.  «^Tacit. 
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That  unhitfppj  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but  from  his  son-in-law 
Tie^ranes.  He  sent  his  ambassadors  to  demand  his  permission  to  take  refuge 
in  his  dominions,  and  aid  for  the  re-establishment  of  bis  entirely  ruined  affairs. 
Tigranes  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  his  son.*  He  caused  those  ambassadors 
to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  father-in-law's 
head,  promising  a  hundred  talents  to  any  person  who  should  seize  or  kill  him, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  made  his  son  take  up  aims  against 
him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  ^ined,  marched  into  Armenia  Major  against 
Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own  name.  We  have  ob* 
served  that  the  king  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
thridates. He  had  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  without 
reason.  The  third,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to 
Fhraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  His  Éither-in-law 
carried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged  Ar- 
taxata.  But  finding  the  place  veiy  strong,  and  provided  with  eveiy  thing 
necessary  for  a  good  defence,  Phraates  left  nim  part  of  the  army  for  canying 
on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the 
Either,  soon  after  fell  upon  the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  his  army,  and  drove, 
him  out  of  the  countiy.  That  youiç  prince,  after  this  misfortune,  had  designed 
to  withdraw  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates  ;  but  on  the  wajr  was  informed  of 
his  defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  nim,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  entered  their  camp, 
and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection*  Pompey  gave  him  a  veiy  good 
reception,  and  was  glad  of^his  coming  :  for  as  he  was  to  cany  the  war  into  Ar- 
menia, be  had  occasion  for  such  a  guide.  He  therefore  caused  that  prince  to 
conduct  him  directly  to  Artazata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and 
clemency  of  the  Roman  generaL  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mi- 
Ûiridates  into  his  hands,  and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking 
any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  submit  his  person 
and  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans.  He  said  that  of  all 
the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith 
he  could  confide  :  that  in  whatever  manner  he  might  decide  his  fate,  he  should 
be  satisfied  :  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom  none 
could  conquer  :  and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him  whom  fortune  had 
made  superior  to  all  others.! 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  two  of 
Pompey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  en- 
ter on  toot,  telling  him  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman 
camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt  bis  sword,  and  cave  it  to  the  lie- 
tors  ;  and  after,  when  he  approached  Pompey,  taking  off  his  diadem,  he  would 
have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees  ; 
but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and  takine  him  by  the  hand  led  him  into  his 
tent,  macfc  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side 
of  him.  He  then  deferred  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  next  day,  and 
invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening.  The  son  refused  to  be 
there  with  his  father  ;  and  as  he  had  not  showed  him  the  least  mark  of  respect 
during  the  interview,  and  had  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he 
bad  been  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour.  He 
did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests  in  determining  upon  the  afikir 
of  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans  siz  thou- 
sand talents  for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  against  them  without  cause,  ^ 

•  Plat,  in  P9mp.  p.  636.  6S7.  Appian.  p.  943.  Dion.  Can.  1.  ssxru  p.  S5, 96. 
t  MoxipMiupplexetpnBseMM  v«cnanqu«ditk>ni  ejuipenatsit,pnBfatui:  neminein  ftlium  neque  R*- 
naaDm  mqoe  niliui  renlit  ▼iram  ratisrum  fnjue,  cujus  se  fidei  commiMunis  foret,  qamm  Cn.  Pompejun. 
Praind»  onnem  itbi  vcl  «avenam  re!  tecundam.  cujus  auctor  Ule  esse t,  fortoDam  tolerabUcn  futuram.  Nob 
cstet  turpe  ab  «o  vinei  qaem  vinoere  esset  nefas:  neque  ei  iohoneste  aliquem  submitti  qaem  IbrtoM  tup«r 
oinn«t  estolUset— Vel.  Faterc.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 
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and  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  oonquesU  on  tfiat  àdeof  âKEuplir«lès,lied^ 
creed  that  he  should  reig;D  in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Armenia  Majo^»  and  thsUMs 
son  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  imon  the  borders  of  Â^ 
menia,  during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  after  his  dntb  ; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  father,  the  treasures  he  had  in  S(»>hena,  witboutvrfaich 
it  had  been  imjpossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sunas  which  Poo- 
pey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left  him  a  crovn. 
But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish  a  deoee 
which  deprived  him  of  what  had  been  promised  him.  He  was  even  so  much 
discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  have  excited  oeir 
troubles.  Pompey.  who  suspected  his  design,  ordered  him  to  be  alwavs  kept 
in  view  ;  and  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should  witb- 
draw  his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  After- 
wards, having  discovered  tnat  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  op 
arms,  and  en£avoured  to  ei^ge  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same,  he  put  him  amon^ 
those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey,  to  claim 
that  younff  prince  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  represent  to  him  tbat  be  oiffht  to 
make  the  Euphiates  the  boundary  of  his  conquests.  Pompey  made  answer,  àat 
^  the  younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  his  fathei^iivhv;  and 
that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should  eive  them  such  bounds  as  reason  and  justice 
required,  but  without  bieing  prescribed  in  them  b;^  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his  treasures  in  So- 
phena, he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave  eveiy  private 
addier  fifty  drachmas,  a  thousand  to  a  centurion,  and  ten  Uiousand  to  each  tri- 
bune ;  and  by  that  liberality  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  Msr  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  had  been  pardonable,  had  he  not  added  to  it,  abject  befaavioar, 
and  submissions,  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Caopadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena  and 
Gordiana,  wnich  he  haa  designed  for  young  Tip^nes. 

After  havinff  regulated  eveiy  thing  m  Armenia,  Pompey  marched  norfhvrard 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus*  he  found  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberians,  two  powerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Caspiatt  and 
Éuxine  seas,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  him  ;  but  he  beat  them,  and  obiij^  the 
Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and  passed  the  winter  in  their 
countiy.t 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against  the  Iberians.  This  wan 
a  very  warlike  nation,  and  bad  never  lieen  conquered.  It  had  always  retained 
its  liberty,  during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Macedonians,  had  a\- 
temately  possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means  to  subdue  tbâs 
people,  though  not  without  very  considerable  dimculties,  and  obliged  them  to 
demand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne, 
all  of  massy  gold  ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amitr. 
Pompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  qusestors,  for  the  public  treasuiy.  He 
also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their  king  Olthaces  prisoner, 
whom  he  afterwaros  led  in  triumph.  From  thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to 
chastise  that  nation  for  having  taken  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Iberians  and  people  of  CoIchià.| 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother  of  king 
Orodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  confined  him- 
salf  to  Pompey,  and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him  ;  but 
Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  he  thrust  him  through 
th^  bod^,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Albanians  weve  overthrown, 
and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them.  This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to 
purchase  a  second  peace  on  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  entered  into  the 

*  Called  Cjrmiu  alao,  br  some  authors. 
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Yeaf  beibre.  Sit  dM  price  of  great  presents,  and  by  ^ribff  one  of  his  sons  as  a 
aostaffe  for  nis  obserring  it  better  than  he  had  done  the  former. 

Mittiridates»  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscurias,  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Earljr  in  the  spring,  he  marched  to  the  Cim- 
merian Dosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scrthians,  some  of  whom  suf* 
fered  hun  tojpass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obliged  to  it  by  force.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  now  called  Crim  Tartaiy,  and  was  at  tlmt 
time  a  province  of  the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  it  as  an  appen- 
dage to  one  of  his  sons  named  Machares.  But  that  younj?  prince  had  been  so 
▼ig^rously  handled  by  the  Romans,  while  they  besieged  Sinope,  and  their  fleet 
was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea,  which  lay  between  that  city  and  bis  kinfif- 
dom,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them,  and  had  inviolab^ 
observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  his  father  was  extremely  displeased 
with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much  apprehended  his  presence.  In  or^ 
der  to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  upon  his  route,  who  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  findtnr  that  his  lather  would  not 
hearken  to  bis  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himsâf  by  sea,  and  was  taken 
by  vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his  way.  He  chose  rather 
to  die,  dian  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pompey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to 
follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote  countir  into  which  he  had  retired,  led  back  his 


binius  all  the  rest  of  the  countiy,  as  far  as  the  Tigris  ;  they  were  his  lieutenant 
generals.  Antiochns  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of 
nie  Seleucides,  who,  by  fiermission  of  Lucullus,  had  reigned  four  years  in  that 
part  of  the  countir,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  when  Ti^nes  abandoned 
it,  came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establii^  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But 
Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,  ana  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions» 
wbicli  he  made  a  Roman  province.*  Thus,  while  Armenia  was  left  in  posses- 
skn  of  Tieruies,  who  had  done  the  Romans  great  injury  during  the  course  of  a 
lone  war,  Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the  least  hostility, 
ana  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that 
the  Remans  bad  conquered  Sjrria  under  Tigranes  ;  that  it  was  not  just  that  they 
should  kMe  the  fruit  of  their  victory  ;  that  Antiochus  was  a  prince  who  had  nei- 
ther courare  nor  capacity  necessaiy  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  that  to 
put  it  into  his  hands,  would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions 
of  the  Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In  consequence  of  this  way 
of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing his  life  as  a  private  person.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides, 
amr  a  duration  of  almost  two  hundred  and  fiAv  jearn.T 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revolutions  happened 
in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  kine:  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and 
after  havine  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  supply  his  place.  That 
history  wiUbe  treated  at  large  in  the  ending  Book. 

Pbmpey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated  several  affairs  re- 
lating to  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  his  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads 
went  thither  to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same  time4 

A  very  interesting  scene  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  a  son 
was  presented  at  tibis  time  ;  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  in  those  (Tays,  when 
the  most  horrid  murders  and  parricides  freciuentljr  opened  the  wa^  to  thrones. 
Axiobarzanes,  kiiu;  of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of 
his  son,  and  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pommy.  The 
most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of  the  truly  afflicted  son, 
for  what  othera  would  have  highly  rejoiced  in.    It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which 

*  AppUo.  ia  Sjr.  p.  139.    Justin.  1.  xl.  c.  3.  t  A,  M.  3S39.    Ant.  J.  C.  65 
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he  tfiOHgfat  diflobedienoe  allowable  ;  and  he  would  have  penîsted  in  refiisiqe  tbe 
sceptie,  if  Pompey's  orders  had  not  interfered,  and  obliged  him  at  koeUi  to 
submit  to  patenaf  authority.*  This  is  the  second  example  Cappadocia  has  in- 
stanced ofso  firenerous  a  dispute.  We  have  spoken  in  its  place  of  the  like  con- 
test between  the  two  Ariarathes.t 
As  Mithridates  was  in  possessi(Hi  of  several  small  places  in  Pontus  and  Cap- 

Êadocia,  Pompey  judged  it  necessaiy  to  return  thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them. 
[p  therefore  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon  his  amral,  and 
afterwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  "Mitbridates.  surrendered  a  castle  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it,  which  she  had  in  her  keeping,  to  Pod- 
pey,  demanding  only  for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  &11  mio 
nis  hands,  he  should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompev  accej^ed  only  such  of  those 
presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.  When  Mithridates  knew 
what  Stratonice  had  done,  to  revenue  her  readiness  in  surrendering  that  fortresi, 
which  he  considered  as  a  treason,  ne  killed  Xiphares  in  his  motber^s  sight,  who 
beheld  that  sad  spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  the  strait 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  therefore  Mith- 
ridates kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  he  had  of  greatest 
^ue,  in  tnat  place,  whicb  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey  took  ii,  aai 
with  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it.  Among  other  things  were  foaod  se- 
cret memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  his  character.  In 
one  part  he  had  noted  down  the  persons  whom  he  had  poisoned,  araoog  whom 
were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  and  Alcaeus  of  Sardis  ;  the  latter  because  be  bad 
carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  aeainst  him.  What  fantastical  recovàs 
were  these  ?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  pubRc  and  posterity  should  not  be  informed 
of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and  his  motives  for  committing  them  ? 

His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  Lensus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his  fireedmen  ;  and 
they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  langua^  ;  for  amonç  the  other  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  âûlful  in  medicines.  It  was 
he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  finom  which 
physicians  have  experienced  such  effects,  that  they  continue  to  use  it  success- 
fully to  this  da^.t 

rompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  as  the  state  of  mem  would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spiw  returned,  be 
marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He  did  notthtiuL  it  advisable 
to  pursue  Mithridates  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosphonis,  whither  be  was  relumed. 
To  do  that,he  must  have  marched  round  the  Euxine  sea  with  an  army ,  and  passed 
through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  eutireVy  de- 
sert ;  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  nin  great  risk  of  pe- 
rishing; so  that  all  Pompey  could  do,  was  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  miefat  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  ex- 
pected by  that  means  to  Be  able  to  reduce  nim  to  the  last  extremi^  ;  dûoà  said, 
on  setting  out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  hun^r  and  necessi^.§ 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  aidour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive  and  vain- 

gorious  ambitfon  to  push  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and 
îfore  that,  in  Africa,  ne  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean 
on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war  against  the  Ai- 
baniaiB.  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ^liered  there 
was  nothii^  wanting  to  his  gloiy ,  but  to  cany  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upos 
his  arrival  in  S]rria,he  declared  Antioch  aind  Seleucia,  upon  the  OrQntes,nee 
cities,  and  continued  bis  march  toward  Damascus  ;  ftom  whence  he  designed 
to  have  proceeded  against  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all 

*  Nee  rWam  tmtm  tMM  tgnfiim  cerumen  habuinet,  mû  patris  roluoUU  Mietpritu  Pompeii  eafciMt 
V»!.  Mm.  t  V*l.  Mm.  1.  t.  c.  7.  t  «»«•  1-  xxrTc.  90. 
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fte  oomtries  to  Ae  Red  Sea  ;  but  an  accident  happened,  niiiich  obliged  him  to 
suspend  all  his  pitgects,  and  to  return  into  PontuS. 

oome  time  before,  an  embassy  came  to  him  firom  Mithridates,  king  ofPontuf , 
¥vho  demandedpeace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retain  his  he- 
reditaiy  dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been^  upon  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  Romans,  and  resigning  alljDther  provinces.    Pompey  rephed.  tha^t  then  he 

ates  would  not  consent 


should  also  come  in  person,  as  Tigranes  bad  done.  Mitbri< 
to  such  meanness,  but  proposed  sending  his  children  and  some  of  his  principal 
friends.  Pompey  would  not  ame  to  that.  Tbe  negotiation  broke  up.  abd  Mith- 
ridates applied  himself  to  makii^  preparations  for  war  with  as  much  vigour  as 
ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity,  judged  it  necessai^  to  be 
upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thine,  rorthat  purpose  he  went 
to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  ancient  capital  of  toe  country.  ^^Tnere,  through 
the  just  punishment  of  the  gods,^'  says  Plutarch,  ''  his  ambition  made  him  com- 
mit faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the  olame  of  all  tbe  world.  He  bad  publicly 
charged  and  reproached  LucuOus,  that,  during  the  war.  be  had  disposed  of  pro- 
vinces, given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  all  things  as  victors  are  not 
accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  be  finally  terminated,  and  now  fell  into  the  same  in- 
consistency himself;  for  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  dominions 
of  Mithridates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates 
still  lived,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  whom  the  ^atest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses 
themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  forces. 
At  Oiat  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  w  entirely  ruined,  he  actually  me- 
ditated a  terrible  invasion  into  the  very  heart  of  thë'^Roman  empire  with  the 
troops  he  had  lately  raised." 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  I>ejotarus, 
prince  otUalatia,  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman 
interests  during  this  war  ;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  kine.  It  was  this  Dejo- 
tarus,  who,  by  always  persisting,  out  of  gratitude,  in  his  acmerence  to  Pompey, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Cxsar,  and  had  occasion  for  tbe  eloquence  of  Cicero 
to  defend  him.  * 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who  was  the  supreme  goddess 
of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  place,  which  contained 
at  least  six  thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him  who  had  commanded 
in  chief  the  troop  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Greece,  in  his  first  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  whoring  disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuge 
amoi^  them.  They  had  always,  from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents, 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The  father  beine  dead, 
the  high-priesth(^  of  Comana  was  given  to  his  son,  in  recompense  for  the  ser- 
vices of  both. 

Durine  Pompey's  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrœa,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  into  Syria,  which  very  much  distressed 
the  inhabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  place 
where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  tbe  defeat  of  Triarius.  He 
caused  them  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers.  From  thence  he  continued  his  march  towara  Syria,  with  the  view 
of  executing  the  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia  ;  out  important 
advices  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  "Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  Pompey  had  rejected 
the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his 
subjects  abandon  his  party,  far  from  losing  courage,  he  had  formed  the  design 
of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itself, 
as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him  :  a  project  more  bold  than  prudent,  with  which 
his  inveterate  hatred  and  blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A  great  number  of 
neighbouring  Scythians  had  entered  themselves  into  his  service,  and  considera- 
hlj  augmented  his  army.  He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  that  people 
to  joinhim,  when  he  should  approach  the  Alps.    As  great  passions  are  always 
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cmdukras,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in  what  they  aidently  desire,  k 
was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt  amone  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Siolf, 
peihaps  ifi  extinguished,  might  suddenly  rekindle  upon  his  presence  ;  that  the 

Sates  would  soon  repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  invohre 
Romans  in  new  dimculties  ;  and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  tfaeavaiioe 
and  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  fond  of  thiowine  off,  by 
his  aid,  the  yoke  under  which  they^  had  so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thougbts 
that  he  had  revolved  in  bis  mind. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessaiy  to  march  five  hondred  leagues, 
and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartaiy,  Moldavia,  Wallacbii, 
Transylvania,  Hungary.  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tirol,  and  Lombardy,  and  pass  three 
great  rivers,  the  Boirsthenes,  Danube,  and  Po  ;  the  idea  alone  of  so  rude  aad 
daqgeious  a  march  threw  his  army  into  such  a  terror,  that,  toprevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Phamaces  his  ton, 
king,  who  had  been  active  in  excitine  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mithridafes 
Hken  seeine  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  soo  would 
ix>t  suffer  liim  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  after 
liavine  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daughters  as  were  with  him  at  tliat 
time,  he  took  the  same  himself;  but  when  he  berceived  that  it  had  not  it»  ef- 
fect upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himadfBoi 
sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  lo  he  /[&. 
Dion  sstjs  he  was  kil^d  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy-two.  His  neatest 
ièar  was  to  fall  into  the  kmds  ot  the  Romans^  and  to  be  led  in  triumpii.  To 
prevent  that  misfortune,  ne  always  carriedpoison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape 
m  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail.  The  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  his 
son  should  deliver  him  up  to  Pompey,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  KKohitioo 
lie  executed  so  suddenly.  It  was  j^nerally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  not 
kill  him,  was  his  having  taken  antidotes  to  such  a  d^pree,  that  his  coostitutioD 
was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  believed  an  error  :  and  that  it  is  impœsible 
any  remedy  should  be  a  universal  antidote  against  all  the  dififerent  species  of 
poison.* 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences  betwieen  Hjr- 
cauus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  lum, 
when  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  It  was  brotfgbt 
him  by  expresses  despatched  on  purpose  from  Pontus  with  letters  fixxn  his  lieu- 
tenants. Those  expresses  arriving  with  their  lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which 
was  customaiy  only  when  they  brought  advice  of  some  victor]^,  or  news  of  great 
importance  and  advantage,  the  army  was  veiy  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  wbal 
it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the 
tribunal  from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without  staying  to  raise 
one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  because  that  would  take  up  too  much  time,  they  made 
one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage  horses,  upon  whicn  Pompey  mounted  without 
ceremony.  He  ac<}uainted  them  with  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  killing  himself  ;  that  his  son  Phamaces  submitted  himself  and  do- 
mmions  to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  terminated  that  tedious  war,  which  had 
«ndured  so  long.  This  fi^ave  both  the  armj  and  general  great  cause  to  rejoice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates  ;  a  pnnce,sa3rs  a  historian,  of  whom  it  was 
difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent  :  tull  of  activity  in  war,  of  distioeuished 
courage  ;  and  sometimes  very  great  by  fortune,  and  always  of  invincible  reso- 
hition  ;  truly  a  general  in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and  a  soldier  in  action  and 
danger  ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans.t 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates,  that,aAer  Alexander,  he  was  the  matest  of  kings  : 
**  l\h  rex  post  Alexandrum  maximus."î  It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  such  a  king  in  arms  against  them.   Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  had  his  great 

*  A.  M.  3941.    Ant  J.  C.  63. 
t  yir  aaqm  lUandv  moim  dieendo»  siae  cnra  :  bello  aMirtoMit,  Tlrtote  tximiii  ;  aliqaaaJo  forftnw.  we»' 
(«r  MkUDOi  nasimut:  contiUb  dus,  oûlet  manu  ;  odio  in  RoiaMiM  AjuuImI.— Vel.  Palerc.  I.  3.  c.  IS. 
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qualities  ;  a  vast  extent  of  mind,  that  aspired  at  eveiy  thing  ;  a  superiority  of 
genius,  capable  of  the  gnreatest  undertaking  ;  a  constancy  of  soul,  which  the 
severest  misfortunes  could  not  depress  ;  an  industry  and  braveiy,  inexhaustible 
in  resources,  and  which  after  th^  greatest  losses,  brought  him  again  unexpect- 
edly on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however, 
believe  that  he  was  a  consummate  general  ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result 
from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantaj^es  at  first,  but  against  generals 
without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompe^  op- 
posed him,  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by  his  ad- 
dress in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  mmd  in  unexpected 
emeigencv,  or  mtrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  should  we  admit  nim  to 
have  all  tne  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered  with 
horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his 
reign,  and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  chil- 
dren, nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey  having  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  design  to 
set  out  mm  thence  to  be^in  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia,  mien  Aretas,  the 
king  of  that  countiy ,  saw  nim  upon  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.* 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned  after- 
wards into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  lor  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Ami- 
sus,  he  found  the  body  of  Mithridates  there,  which  Phamaces  his  son  had  sent 
to  him  ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pompev  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy 
who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  dimculties  and  fatigues.  He  added  great 
presents,  in  order  to  incline  him  in  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents  : 
but  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their  enmity  to  be  extii^ishea 
in  death,  he  paid  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the 
city  of  Sinopie  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  who 
had  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the  sums  that  were  necessaiy 
for  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided  them.  He  found  immense  riches  in  some 
of  them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  and 
jewels  of  Mithridates  were  kept  :  his  principal  arsenal  was  also  in  the  same 
place.  Among  those  rich  things  were  two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned 
with  gold,  wiui  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables, 
and  furniture  of  war  for  man  and  horse,  that  the  quaestor,  or  treasurer  of  the 
army,  occupied  thirty  days  in  taking  an  inventcny  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  rhamaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  as  a  reward  fbr  his 
parriciae,  declared  him  the  fnend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched 
into  tl^  province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of  his 
soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  several 
posts.  The  total  sum  to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  die 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  was  sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  which,  he  had  twenty 
thousand  more,  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  day  of  his  entry. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  with  extraordinaiy  mag- 
nificence. Pompey  caused  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the  highest 
distinction  to  march  before  his  chariot  :  among  whom  were  Aristobulus,  King 
of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus  ;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis  ;  Tigranes,  the  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of  Mi- 
thridates. For  want  of  the  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  gold 
bust,  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  in  tieight,  were  carried  in  triumph.! 
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SECTION  !. 

PTOLElfr  AT7LBTE8  BAD  BEKIT  PLACED  UPOlf  THE  THBONB  OP  BOTPT  IN  THE 
ROOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

Wx  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended  the  throne  of  EgTpt. 
Alexander,  bis  predecessor,  upon  bis  beine  expelled  by  his  subjects,  wiÀcuew 
to  Tyre,  wnere  ne  died  some  tune  after. .  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  Ijari- 
timate  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  made  the  Roman  people  his  neirs.  The 
senate,  for  the  reasons  I  bave  repeated  elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at 
that  time  to  take  jpossession  of  the  dominions  left  them  by  Alexander's  will  ; 
but  to  show  that  taey  did  not  renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part 
of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  left 
there  by  that  king  at  his  death.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions  ;  and  it  had 
been  a  veiy  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  state,  to  which  they  believed 
they  had  so  just  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  make  them  renounce 
it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  friea^  and  allies  of  Rome.  To  get  him- 
self declared  an  ally  bv  the  Romans  j'ltfe  a  certain  means  of  his  being  authen- 
tically acknowledged  King  of  Egypt  by  them.  But,  the  more  important  that 
mialincaticm  was  to  him,*so  much  the  greater  was  the  difficulty  lor  him  to 
obtain  it.  The  wiU  of  his  predecessor  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  evei^ 
one,  and  as  princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit  their 
condition,  though  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much  more  injurious, 
the  suriuâne  ot"  Player  on  the  Flute,"  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  had 
ranked  hhn  as  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  Romans,  as  he  had  been,  before,  in  that 
of  the  Egyptians. 

He  (ho  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  bis  undertakings.  All  the  methods 
which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  long  time  meffectual  ;  and 
it  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if  Cssar  had  never  been  consul. 
That  amoitious  spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  just  which  con- 
duced to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and  findiii^  that  king  disposed  to 
merit  by  money  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome 
at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it;  and  received  for  the  purchase» 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  Pompey ,  whose  credit  was  necessary  to  him  for  ob- 
tainii^  the  consent  of  the  people,  nearly  six  thousand  talents,  at  which  price 
he  was  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.! 

•A.M.S9S9.    AoUJ.C.eSw  
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ThcN^  that  prince's  yeaily  revenues  were  twice  the  amoant  of  this  som,  be 
ooukl  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  without  ekceediof ly  oyer-taiiog  his 
sulnects.  They  were  already  highly  discontented  by  his  not  claimiis:  the  isle 
of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient  appendage  of  Egyj^  ;  and  m  case  of  refusal,  declar- 
ing war  ag^ainst  the  Romans.  In  this  disposition,  the  extraordinaiy  iooiposts  be 
was  obliged  to  exact,  baring  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  widi  so  miKfa 
Tidence  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of  his  life.  He  concealed  bis 
route  so  well,  that  the  ^yptians  either  believed  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he 
bad  perished.  They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  tlwee  daiigfateis, 
queen,  though  hé  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both  much  younger  tban  she.* 

Ptolemy,  nowever,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  his  way 
to  Rome,  was  infonned  that  Cato,  who  after  hia  death  was  called  Gate  of  Utica. 
was  also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince  beine  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  immediately  to  let  him 
Know  of  bis  amvâl,  ezpectingthat  he  would  come  immediately  to  visk  bin.  Vit 
may  see  here  an  instance  ofKoman  grandeur,  or  rather  haugntiness.  Cato  or- 
dered him  to  be  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  aay  to  him,  be  might  come  to 
him  if  he  thought  fit.  Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise,  wIkd  Ptoleav 
entered  bis  chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  bmi  sit 
down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon  this  reception,  could  not  but 
admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and  state  could  unite  in  the  same  pemoo  with 
the  simplicity  and  modesty  that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  all  his  eqniMe.  But 
he  was  veiy  much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaining  himself,  Cato  blamed  )ûm 
in  direct  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  hiroadf 
to  the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  suOer  a  thou- 
sand indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  dbould  sell  all 
Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidily.  He  adrtaed  him 
therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  sut(f«Gts  :  adding, 
âiat  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thitber,  and  offering  him  his  mediatioD  sod 
goodoffices.t 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  haviiig  ma- 
turely considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told  him,  perceived  the  eiror  he 
had  committed  in  quittiqe  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  IheugbCs  ofiefuming 
to  it.  But  the  friends  he  nad  with  bim,  bei^g  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  blm 
go  to  Rome,  from  what  motives  may  readily  be  coiyectured,  disuaded  hiiD  fitMn 
foOowiry  Cato*s  good  counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  that  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  his  business  nom  gate  togate, 
like  a  private  person. 

Caesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome  :  be 
was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Pompey ,  who  was  there,  cave  turn 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him.  Besides  d^  mo- 
ney be  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  coqjunction  with  Caraar,  Ptolemy  had 
fbrmerly  cultivated  his  friendship  by  variou<)  services  which  he  had  rendered 
him  during  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  had  maintained  eight  tbousaad  bcurse 
for  him  in  that  of  Judea.  Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  semte 
of  the  rebellion  of  his  sulg'ects,  be  demanded  that  they  shmd  ohim  them  to 
retun  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alUanee 
sranted  him.  Pomperas  factions  obtained  him  their  compliance.  The  consul 
Leotulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated  from  £|m>t  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria, 
had  fallen  by  lot,  was  chaiged  with  the  re-establbhment  of  Ptolemy  upon  tk 
flnone.t 

But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  E^ptiaos,  havii^  been  informed  that 
their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they  believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent 
tmther  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justi^  the  revolt  before  the  senate.  That  en* 
haasy  consisted  of  more  than  ooe  hundred  persons,  of  whom  the  chief  was  a 
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celebrated  phiksopber  named  Dion,  who  had  many  influential  friends  at  Rome. 
Ptolemy  haTÎnç  receired  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  those 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  swmd,  and  so  much  intimidated  those  whom 
be  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  their  commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for  so  many  murders.  But  as 
all  the  world  knew  this  .cruelty,  it  made  him  as  highly  odious  as  he  was  before 
contemptible  ;  and  bb  immense  profusions,  in  gaming  the  poorest  and  self-in- 
terested senators,  became  so  pubTic,  that  nothing  else  was  Ulked  of  throughout 
the  city.* 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity,  excited 
the  indignation  of  all  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Favonious,  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  himself  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  his 
request  it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their 
knowing  the  truth  ficom  his  own  mouth.  But  the  king's  par^f ,  composed  of  that 
of  Pomoey  and  Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  had  corrupt^  with  money,  and  of  those 
who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dkn 
did  not  dare  to  appear  ;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some 
short  time  after,  though  he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  juridically,  the  kwg 
was  dischaigedof  it,  upon  maintaining  that  he  bad  just  cause  for  the  actioa 

Whether  that  prince  diou^ht  that  noming  farther  at  Rome  demanded  his  pre- 
sence, or  apprehended  reoeiving  some  afiront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued 
there  any  longer,  he  set  out  bom  thence  some  few  days  after,  and  retiied  to 
Ephesus,  into  toe  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait  there  the  decision  of  his  destiny. 

nis  affur  made  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  named  G.  Cato,  an  active  enterprising  young  man,  who  was  not  want- 
ing  m  ekiquence,  declared  himself,  hi  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and 
Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people,  with  singular  pleasure  and  ex* 
tracmlinaiy  applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls  were 
elected,  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had  quitted  that  office,  beprôposed  to  the  people 
an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl's,  which  imported,  **  If  a  king  of  E^pt.  having  occasioa 
Sor  aid,  applies  to  you,Vou  shall  not  refuse  him  your  ami^;  but  you  shall  not 
give  him  any  troops  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much."! 

The  nsual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the  senate, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  whether  the)r  were  proper  to  be  divulged. 
But  Cato.  apprehending  that  the  king's  fisictiop  might  occasion  the  passiiv  a  re- 
solution there  to  suppress  this,  which  was  so  opposite  to  that  prince,  immediately 
presented  the  priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were  dejKMited,  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  obliged  them,  by  the  authority  which  his  office  as  tribune  gave  him,  to 
expose  what  they  had  found  in  them  to  the  public,  without  demanding  the  se- 
nate's opinion. 

This  was  a  new  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words  of' 
the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  which 
their  enemies  desired:  so  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  had  expired,  not  beii»; 
willing  to  receive  the  affront  to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree  revoked, 
by  which  he  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  his  pro- 
vince in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  named  Mar- 
ceDinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey, having  prcqposed  the  oracle  to  the  se- 
nate, it  was  decreed  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dan- 
gerous for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  No  one  doubted,  but  that  it 
had  been  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  work  of  some  se- 
cret inti^ue  (^  policy.  But  it  had  been  published  and  approved  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  credulous  and  superstitious  to  excess  ;  and  the  senate  could 
pass  no  other  judgment  upon  it. . 
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This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemj  to  char^  his  measures.    Seeiiig  Aat 


LentuluB  had  too  many  enemies  at  Rome^he  abandoned  the  decree,  by  «hkh 
he  had  been  commissioned  for  his  re-establishment,  and  demanding,  by  Anano- 
nh»  his  ambassador,  whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  should  be  ap* 
pointed  to  execute  the  same  commission  ;  because  it  not  heme  possible  to  exe- 
cute it  with  open  f<M<oe,  upon  account  of  the  oracle,  he  rigfatfy  judged,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  force,  a  person  of  great  autliori^; 
and  Pompey  was  at  that  time  at  the  highest  pitch  ofhis  gk»y  .trom  his  success 
in  haying  destroyed  Mithridates,  die  greatest  and  most  powerlul  long  Asia  had 
seen  since  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the  senate,  and  debated  with  great  ani- 
mation by  the  different  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.    The  difference  of  <^miioK 
caused  several  sittings  to  be  lost  without  any  determination.*    Ciceio  never 
abandoned  the  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  intonate  friend,  who,  during  his  consul- 
ship, had  infinitely  contributed  to  his  being  recalled  from  banishment.    But  what 
means  was  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condition  in  which  things 
stood?    And  what  could  that  proconsul  do  against  a  neat  kingdom,  without 
using  the  foroe  of  arras,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  oy  the  oracle  ?    In  this 
manner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  subtlety,  that  were  not  used  to  consider 
thiiKS  in  different  lignts.     The  oracle  only  prohibited  siving  tfie  king^aoy  troops 
for  his  re-establishment    Could  not  Lentulus  have  len  him  in  some  moe  near 
the  frontiers,  and  went,  however,  with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexanoiia!    Af- 
ter he  had  taken  it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garxisoD  m  the 
place,  and  then  sent  the  kine  thither,  who  would  have  found  all  tbii^  ^Usposed 
ior  his  reception,  without  violence  or  tooops.    This  was  Cicero^s  advice  ;  to  coo- 
firm  which,  I  shall  repeat  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  hun  at 
that  time  to  Lentulus.    '*  You  are  the  best  judfie,"  says  he,  "  as  you  are  mas- 
ter of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  ^ou  can  undertake  and  effect.     If  it  seems 
practicable  for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
it  is  without  doubt  both  for  your  own  and  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  t^t 
you  should  go  thither  with  ]^our  fleet  and  army,  leaving  the  king^  at  Ptolemais, 
or  in  some  other  neighbounqg  place,  in  order  that,  after  you  have  appeal  the 
revolt,  and  left  goocTgarrisons  where  necessary,  that  pnnce  may  Akly  return 
thither.    In  this  manner  you  will  reinstate  him,  according  to  ihe  senaâeV  £rst 
deoree,  and  he  be  restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the 
sense  of  the  Sibyl."t    Would  one  believe  that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  afl&ir 
so  important  s^  that  in  the  present  question,  should  be  capable  of  an  evasion» 
which  appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  prâ>ity  upon  whkh  Ci- 
cero valued  himself  ?    It  was  because  he  reckoned  the  oracle  only  pretended  to 
be  the  Sibyl's,  as  indeed  it  was^at  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  imposture. 

Lentulus.  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were  great  and 
real,  was  atraia  to  engaee  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  "'that  all  the  world  would  ju<^ 
of  his  conduct  from  tlie  event  :  that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his  measures 
so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  n>t  to 
undertake  it"t 

Gabinus,  who  commanded  inSyria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was  less  appre- 
hensive and  cautious.  Thoiw^  every  proconsul  was  prcAibited  by  an  exprès 
law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war  whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest 
border,  without  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Mithridates,  prince  of  Parthia,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  the  kii^ 
his  brother,  wluch  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  had  abeady 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined  him 
widi  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  iiriend  and  patron,  who  had  very  lati^ 

*  Cic.  a/d  Famil.  I.  1.  «piit.  7. 
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been  declared  consul  for  tiie  ensuing  year.  In  these  letters  he  conjured  Gabi- 
nius  to  do  his  utmost  in  ùlyout  of  the  proposals  which  tfiat  prince  should  make 
to  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establishment  in  his  kingdom.  However  danger- 
ous that  conduct  might  be,  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and  still  more  the  hope  of 
considerable  gain,  made  Gabioius  begm  to  waver.  The  lively  remonstrances 
of  Antoi]}%who  sought  occasions  to  skpnalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  inclined 
to  please  Ptolemy,  whooe  entreaties  £ittered  his  ambitk»,  fully  determined  him. 
This  was  the  ûunous  Mark  Antoiiy  •  who  afterwards  formed  the  second  triumvi- 
rate with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Grabinius  had  ennged  him  to  follow  him  into 
Syria,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  his  cavahry.  Themore  dangerous  the  enter- 

Crise,  the  more  right  Gabioius  thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  paj[  dear  for  it. 
^he  latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  offered  him,|for  him* 
self  and  the  aimy,  ten  thousand  talents,  the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  imme- 
diately in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should  be  reinstated.  Gabi- 
oius accepted  the  ofler  without  hesitation.* 

Ejgypt  bad  continued  under  the  |;oveTnment  of  queen  Berenice.  As  soon  a» 
she  asoiended  the  throne,  the  (Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice 
to  Antiochiis  Asiaticus  in  ^ria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selene's  side,  was  the  near- 
est male  heir.  The  ambanadors  found  him  dead,  and  returned  ;  the^  brought 
an  account,  that  his  brother  Seleucus,  sumamed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive. 
The  same  ofiers  were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of 
mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  His 
first  care  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin 
of  ^ass,  in  order  to  sieze  that  of  gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then. 
This  action,  and  many  otiiers  of  alike  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally  odi- 
ous to  his  queen  and  suljects,  she  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  He 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucides.  She  afterwards  espoused  Ar- 
chelaus,  hig[b-priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the 
great  Mithndates.  though,  in  fact,  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  chief  general.t 

Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates^and  crossed  Palestine,  marched 
dhectJy  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way  by 
which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  Pelusium  ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  pass- 
ing plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and 
so  parched,  that  there  was  not  any  water  to  be  found  within  the  whole  length  of 
the  moors  of  Serbonida.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only 
seiz^  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  diat  side, 
with  the  whole  garrison,  he  made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  the  expeaition.1 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire  of  glory  which 
stimulated  Antony  ;  for  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than,  out  of 
the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  to  the  swoid.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  such  an  act  of  cruelty 
would  revert  upon  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from  executing 
his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters  which  .immediately  folfowed  one 
another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself 
by  all  the  abilities  ofa  great  general.  ,  ,    . 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success,  he  entered  the  heart 
of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  very  low,  and  con- 
sequently, the  most  proper  time  for  the  conquest  of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was 
brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  bis  defence,  and  dis- 
puted his  ground  veiy  well  with  the  enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order 
to  mait^  against  the  Romans,  when  it  was  necessaiy  to  encamp,  and  break 
ground  for  the  intrencbments,  the  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and 
voluptuous  life,  raised  an  outcry,  that  Archelaus  should  employ  the  mercena- 
ries m  such  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  What  could  be  expected  from 
such  troops  in  a  battle  ?    They  were  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.    Archelaus 


•  A.  M.  3949. 
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:  found  r* 


guest»  havii^  found  his  body  uikhi  the  field  of  battle.  adonMBd  it  in  a  vograliHit* 
tier,  «id  solemniaed  his  obsequies  with  great  maenificence.  By  Ùà»  actîniha 
left  behind  him  a  j;ieat  name  in  Alexandiia,  and  acquired  amooK  the  Roaaoa 
who  served  with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  manof  singmar  valow  and 
exceeding  generosity. 

Cgypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took  enkke 
possession  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  strengthen  hhn  m  it,  Gabinh»  left  hka 
some  Reman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person.  These  troope  oootittciedat 
Alexandria  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countiy,  and  indulged  in  the  luxmy 
and  efiemmacy  which  reicned  there  hi  almost  eveiy  ci^.  Auletes  put  hia  daugh- 
ter Berenice  to  death,  for  having  worn  the  crown  durira^  his  exile  ;  and  aftcrwaids 
got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  ofall  the  rich  persons  wm>  had  been  of  the  adveise 
party  to  him.  He  had  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up 
the  sum  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  wliose  aid  he  was  hidebted  fer  his  re» 
establishment. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmurinp  ;  hut  some 
«Tays  aAer,  a  Roman  soldier  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of 
Gabinius,  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  from  teariq^ 
him  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,to  aven^  the  insultdone  to  the  gods  of  die  country, 
cats  being  ranked  among  their  deities.* 

Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relatkm  to  the  life  of  PtdeoQr  Auletes,  except 
that  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused  to  be  VenL  Um, 
the  greatest  part  («f  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  Id  him, 
inoraer  to  his  beinr  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated;  that  prinotgave 
hhn  to  understand,  ttiat  he  despaired  of  satisfyiiK  bun,  unless  he  wooid  consent 
to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  revenues  ;  by  which  means  he  might  reinbmse 
hunself  by  little  and  tittle  with  his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate  créditer  haviqg 
accented  th^t  offer,  out  of  fear  of  k»ing  his  debt  if  he  refused  it,  the  fcÉi(g  soon 
feuna  a  colour  for  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oUest  and 
dearest  of  Csesar^s  friemu,  and  though  rompey  was  in  some  nieasui«  eecuri^ 
for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his  pie* 
aence,and  hf  his  procurentent,  m  a  countiy-house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  moi^t  hunself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  finajprisan  and 
I^BiypI,  more  mwenble  than  he  went  thither.  To  complete  his  dnfrmeej,he 
was  prosecuted  in  form,  as  soon  as  be  returned  to  Rome,  for  hmor  aided  Pto- 
lemy m  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  for  that  use  ;  for 
having  didionoured  his  quality  of  Roman  knight,  by  the  empkmnenlhehad 
accepted  in  Ecypt  ;  and  lastly,  for  having  shared  m  the  nooney  whidkGalniBos 
broiight  from  thence,  with  whom  it  was  aOeged  that  he  had  connived.  Ckero's 
discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still  have,  is  an  eternal  monumenl  of  the  in- 
gratitude and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy  kii^.f 

Ptolemj  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kk^gdom  of  %ypt, 
about  four  years  after  his  re-establishment.t  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daqgfa- 
ters.  He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ovdeied  hyws 
will,  that  they  shouki  many  together,  according  to  £e  custom  of  tbrt  house, 
and  govern  jointly.  And  because  they  were  both  very  Toutt.  for  the  dai^iiler, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  M  them  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.  Thb  was  the  fomous  Cleopâtia,  whose  histoiy 
it  remams  for  us  to  relate.  We  find  the  people  appointea  Poo^y  the  jou 
king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  hhn  to  be  put  to  dca^^ 

SECTIOn  11.— «LEOPATIU  EZFELLBD  THB  TRROITC  ;  BUT  18  AFTKRW1RD8,  WITH 
HBR  YOOHOBR  BROTBBR,  BE-ESTABLISHBO.     POMPIfr  ASaaSilHATSD. 

LrrruB  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleqxatra's  and  her  brathePi  leîgik 
That  prince  was  a  mmor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  tibe  eunach»  and  ef 
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Achillas,  die  geadral  of  his  army.  Those  tivo  tninisten,  to  eonoeg  aU  a&in 
to  themselves,  had  deprhred  Cleopatra,  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the 
aovcrejguty  left  her  by  the  will  or  Auletes.  liijuied  io  this  manner,  she  went 
into  Sjrn  and  Palestine  to  raise  tnx^  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her 
ririits  by  force  of  arms.* 

It  was  exactly  at  this  comuncture  of  the  dififereoce  between  the  biolher  and 
sister,  that  Pompey.  after  liaFing  lost  t{ie  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  to  E^rvt  ; 
coneei nne  that  be  should  find  there  an  open  and  assured  asylum  in  his  mkfor« 
tunes.  Hit  had  been  the  protector  of  Auletes,  the  father  or  the  nlgMOg  iuw, 
and  it  was  solehr  to  his  influence  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment,  m 
iwas  in  hopes  of  finding^  the  son  ^teful,  and  of  being  {Powerfully  assisted  by 
him.  Wben  he  arrive,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  aimy,  between 
Felusium  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra,  at  no  great  distance,  at  the  head 
of  her  troof»  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching  the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  de- 
mand permission  to  land,  and  enter  bis  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodotus  the  rhe- 
torician, the  young  king|s  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer  they 
should  make  ;  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  waited  the  result  of  that  council,  and 
chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three  unwordiy  persona 
who  gOYemed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  safety  to  Ca»ar,  who  was  his  father- 
ito-kw.  and  the  ^atest  of  the  Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opinion  ;  some 
were  Kir  receiving  him,  othei9for  having  him  tokl  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these  methods  ;  and  displaying  all  his  elo- 
quence, undertook  to  denoonstrate,  that  there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made 
than  tittt  of  ridding  the  world  of  bira.  His  reason  was,  that  if  they  received 
him,  Cssar  would  never  forgive  their  having  assisted  his  enemy  ;  if  they  sent 
him  away  without  aid,  and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he  woufd 
not  fail  to  revenre  himself  upon  them  for  their  refinal  ;  and  therefore  there  was 
no  security  for  them,  but  in  potting  him  to  death  ;  by  which  means  they  would 
fuaa  Csstf^s  friendship,  and  prevent  the  other  from  ever  doing  them  any  hartb  ; 
foresaid  he,  according  to  the  proverb^  *'dead  men  do  not  bite.'* 

This  advice  prevailed,  being,  in  then*  opinion,  the  wisest  and  most  safe.  Sep- 
tiniiis,a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  some  ottiers,  were 
changed  with  putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on  board  a 
shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  great  vessels  could  not  approach  die  shore  with- 
out dimcuhy.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  seaside,  with  the  pretence 
of  dcMng  honour  to  Pompey  .with  Ptolemy  at  then*  head.  The  perfidious  Sep- 
timus tendered  his  hana  to  Pompey,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade  him 
to  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son. 
Pompey  then  enibraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  already  in  tears  kf  his 
deatt  ;  and  af^r  having  repeated  these  verses  of  Sophocles,  "  Eveiy  man  that 
enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though  free  before,"  he  went  into 
the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  him  be- 
hte  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  hoày  upon  the  strand,  where 
it  had  no  o£er  fimoral  than  what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  old  Roman  yùto  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  him  a  wretched 
ftmeral  pile,  and  covered  him  with  some  fragments  or  an  old  wreck  that  had 
been  driven  ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical  an  ol^ect,  than  to 
describe  it.  Tho«e  who  were  in  her  gaQey ,  and  in  two  other  ships  m  conapany» 
made  the  coast  resound  with  the  cries  tbev  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  imme- 
diately, set  sail  before  the  wind,  which  blew  fr^  as  soon  as  diey  got  out  to 
sea.  This  prevented  the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them, 
from  pursuing  their  design. 

♦  A.  H.  395«.  Ant.  J.  C.  48.  Plat,  ia  Vomp,  p.  65S-S09.  Id.  in  Cbi.  p.  730.  TSl.  4PFi«%  àê  B«Uk 
Ctr.  p.  4S0~4M.    Cai.  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  ui.    Diod.  1.  xlii.  p.  90(^906. 
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Caesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  wliither  he  9Ufl|iecte4Fan- 
pey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  <h  finding  him  alive.  TfaH  be 
might  be  there  Ihe  sooner,  he  took  veiy  few  troops  with  him  ;  only  ^A  be- 
dred  horse,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  He  left  the  rest  of  rasusj 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant  generals,  with  cxdeis  toaer 
all  the  advantages  of  his  victory  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  autiioà^ 
in  all  those  countries.  As  for  his  person,  confiding  in  hb  reputatkn,  andtk 
success  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  secure  for  lûm,beèi 
not  scruple  to  land  at  Alexan(kia  with  the  few  people  he  had.*  He  was  lej 
near  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  of  Pompey's  death,  and  foond  tiiedCfB 
great  confusion.  Theodotus,  believing  he  should  do  him  an  exceedin^p  pfea">^ 
presented  him  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it,  ait 
turned  away  his  eyes  fix>m  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even  cMsed 
it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  e^na  Jm 
esteem  for  Pompey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  memoiy ,  he  reeeifsd  witli 
great  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favours,  aU  who  had  adhered  to  kim,  tfaea  it 
£ffypt  ;  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most  fiitetti 
advantage  of  this  victoiy,  was  to  find  eveiy  day  some  new  occaskn  tojMesenrc 
the  lives,  and  do  services  to  some  citizens  who  had  bome  arms  9ÇÙbA  kim. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and  many  mmdeniKie 
committed  there  ;  the  city  having  neither  law  nor  goverranent»  becatDsevitibnt 
a  master.  Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  small  number  of  troops  witiihnDvefe 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  pve  «den 
for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia  to  march  thither.  It  was  not  in  hnpoaerto 
leave  £kypt,  because  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  in  that  oountiyblowoostinr 
ally  in  the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from  quitting  Alexandm;  those 
winds  are  then  alwavs  due  north.  Not  to  lose  time,  he  demanded  te  porymeDt 
of  the  money  due  to  hiiÀ  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  dMënenoe  be» 
tween  Pompey  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Cssar  was  consul  for  the  first  time,  AuJeles  bad 
gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and  by  that  means  bad  as- 
sured himself  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared  the  friend  and  alfy  of  Che  Ro- 
mans. The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  andftvea  him  ao  <^ 
ligation  for  the  remainder. 

Caesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he  wantedfoc  Ûietdblist- 
ence  of  his  troops,  and  exacted  it  with  rigour.  Pothinus,  Ptolemr^s  ficÉ Mis- 
ter, employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigour  appear  stiB  gvealertwi 
it  really  was.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  foKn& 
in  them,  and  made  the  king,  and  all  the  great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  eat  out 
of  earthen  or  wooden  vessels,  insinuating  that  Cssar  had  seized  upon  aD  fUt 
silver  and  cold  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  bj  sad 
reports,  which  were  plausible,  though  entirely  ^^roundless. 

but  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Cœsar,  and  nude  ûêoù  at 
last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as  judke  between  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  has,  for  et 
decision  of  their  difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  his  » 
thority  for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in  fom,  Uiat  diej 
should  disband  their  armies,  should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  beJoie  te 
and  receive  such  sentence  as  he  should  pass  between  theni.  This  oiderins 
looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the  royal  digniQr,  which  heix  ink- 
pendent,  acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  judgea  by  no  tHbunl  Ce- 
sar replied  to  these  ounplaints,  that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  of  beiœ  aihitnttr 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the  tuition  c^tfae  seu^ 
and  people  of  Rome,  whose  whole  authority  then  vested  in  his  person,  in  qj^tj 

*  C«Mr  eoafisw  faina  renim  gcitarum.  iofinnii  «uiUiis  proftcitci  non  dabitovemt;  m  tow  ■»— 1#» 
I«ciim  Mtim  fore  tsiftimabat.—Ca;i.  ^      ^^ 
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of  consul  ;  that  as  guardian,  he  had  a  right  to  arbhiate  between  them  ;  and  that 

^1  he  pretended  to,  as  executor  of  die  will»  was  to  estaUisb  peace  between  die 

Ibrotiier  and  sister.    This  explanation  lutying  facilitated  the  affirir.  it  was  at 

leneth  brought  before  Caesar^  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Cssar^s  foible,  believed  her  presence  would  be 

xnore  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  with  her  judge.    She 

eausea  him  to  be  told,  tliat  she  perceived  those  she  employed  in  her  behalf 

betrayed  her,  and  demanded  permission  to  appear  in  person.    Plutarch  says 

it  was  Cssar  himself  who  prened  her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  ApoUodcnrus,  the 
Sicilian,  eot  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  ci- 
tadel of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  daik,  at  night.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  means  of  entering  without  beii^  known,  she  thought  of  this  stratagem.  She 
laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Apollodonis  wrapt 
it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through 
the  port  of  the  citadel  toUssar's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  stratagem.  The  first  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  effect 
upon  him  she  bad  desired. 

Cœsar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again,  and 
be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his 
adversaiy  ;  and  having  learned  tnat  his  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  in 
Cssar's  own  apartment,  he  ouitted  it  in  the  utmost  fuiy ,  and  in  the  open  street 
took  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  err- 
ing out,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  relating  tne 
circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  city  was  in  motion.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and 
led  them  on  tumultuously  to  chaige  Cttsar  with  all  the  fuiy  natuial  on  such 
occaswns. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Cssar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  of  Pto- 
lemy. But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed,  were  dispersed  in 
the  several  ouarters  of  that  great  city,  Cssar  must  have  infallibly  been  over- 
powered ana  t(mi  to  pieces  oy  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  snow  himself  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  so  high 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it  ;  from  hence  he  assured  them  that  they 
would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises 
appeased  the  Egyptians  a  litde. 

The  next  day  be  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly  of  die 
people,  summoned  by  his  order.  After  having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  kiv 
to  be  read,  he  decreed,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  shoula 
reign  joiptly  in  Egypt,  accordii^  to  the  intent  of  that  will  :  and  that  Ptolemy, 
the  younger  son,  ana  Arsinoe,  the  younger  daughter^  should  reign  in  Cyprus. 
He  added  the  last  article  to  please  the  people  ;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift  he  made 
them,  as  the  Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared 
the  effiscts  of  the  Alexandrians'  fury  ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  daqger, 
was  the  reason  of  his  making  that  concession. 

All  persons,  excent  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree. 
As  it  was  he  who  haa  occasioned  the  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother, 
and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  consequences  of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To 
prevent  the  effect  of  Cssar's  decree,  he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects 
of  jealousy  and  discontent.  He  gave  out,  that  Cssar  nad  onl^  granted  this  de- 
cree by  force,  and  through! fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist  ;  and  that  his 
true  design  was  to  place  only  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the 
Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  bein^  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should 
govern  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority  to  herself.  When  he  saw  that  the 
people  acceded  to  nis  views,  he  made  Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  anny 
irom  Pelusium,  in  order  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  of 
that  army  threw  all  thingsinto  their  first  confusion.    Achillas,  who  bad  twenty 
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ihoiisaiid  good  Iroops,  despised  Caesar^s  small  number,  and  believed  be  abould 
overpower  him  ûnmediately.  But  Caesar  posted  bis  m^isowefl  in  Hm  stieets, 
and  upon  tbe  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  hb  possession,  that  he  found  no  dificnhy 
in  supportii^  their  attack.* 

Wheo  thev  saw  that  they  could  not  force  him,  they  chaneed  thenr  naeasum, 
and  marched  toward  the  port,  with  design  ^o  make  themselves  masters  of  lbs 
fleetj  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  thereby  prevent  him  from 
receivii»  succours  and  convoys  on  that  side.  But  Csesar  a^ratm  fiustialed  tbeir 
design,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  oy  poBsessing  him- 
self of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  which  be  garrisoned.  By  this  means  be  pmerred 
and  secured  his  communication  with  the  sea,  without  which  he  roust  have  been 
entirely  ruined.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  came  so  near  the  quay,  that  tbe 
flames  extended  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  from  whence  they  spread  through 
out  the  whole  quarter  called  Brucfaion.  It  was  at  this  time  the  tamoos  libraiy, 
whidi  had  been  the  work  of  so  many  kin»,  and  in  which  there  were  four  bm- 
dred  thousand  volumes,  was  consumed.    What  a  loss  was  this  to  lilentuie. 

Caesar,  seeiuj^  so  dang;erous  a  war  i]qpon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the  nsJgbbour^ 
iqg  countries  fèr  aid.  ^e  wrote,  among  others,  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  «bom 
he  had  left  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  bis  danger.  That 
general  immediately  detached  two  legions,  tte  one  by  land,  and  tbe  otfaer  by 
sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time  :  the  other,  which  maidied  l^ 
land,  did  not  go  thither  at  all,  because  the  war  was  terminated  befoie  it  oodd 
arrive.  But  Caesar  was  best  served  by  Mithridates  the  Peigaioenjan,  ivInmVie 
sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  for  he  brought  him  the  troofis  which  extricated  him 
from  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

While  ne  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  be  might  not  fi^t  an  anoy  so 
superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his  possession  to 
be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towen  and  other 
works.  Those  lines  uKluded  the  palace,  a  theatre  very  near  it,  wiu'cb  he  made 
use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way  that  led  to  the  port 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Caesar^s  hands  :  and  Pothimis,  bis  governor  and 
first  mimster,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  thai 
passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  sie^e  with  vigour.  One  of  bis  ietiefs 
was  at  last  intercepted  ;  and  his  treason  being  thereby  discovoed,  Cs?aar  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes^  another  eunuch  of  tbe  palace,  who  educated  Aisinoe,  the  jouae* 
est  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehendii^  the  same  fate,  because  bebad  s&nied  m 
that  treason,  canied  ofi*  the  young  princess,  and  escaped  into  Û»  camp  oC  Ihe 
Egyptians,  who  not  having,  till  then,  any  of  tbe  royal  tamynr  at  tbeir  bead,  weie 
overiojred  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed  her  queen.    But  Ganym^ea,  who 
entertained  thoughts  of  supplantir^g  Achillas,  caused  that  general  tp  be'accused 
of  having  given  up  to  Ctesar  the  fleet  which  had  been  set  qn  fire  by  the  Roêoaas, 
which  occaskmed  that  general's  being  put  to  death,  and  the  coounand  of  the 
army  to  be  transferred  to  himself.    He  also  took  upon  him  the  adminiatifttk»  of 
all  other  afiairs,  and  undoubtedh^  did  not  want  capacity  for  the  duties  of  a  ] 


minister,  probity  oidy  excepted!,  which  is  often  accounted  little  or  no  qualifica- 
tion ;  he  had  alftbe  necessaiy  penetration  and  activity,  and  contrived  a  thousand 
strata^ms  to  distress  Cesar  during  the  continuance  of  this  war  :  he  found  mea» 
to  spod  all  tbe  ftesh  water  in  his  quarter,  and  was  very  near  destroying  hhn  by 
that  means  ;  fortberewasnootberfresh  water  in  Alexandria,  but  that  ^^le  Nile, 
In  every  house  were  vaulted  reser?oirs,  where  it  was  kept.t  Every  year,  upoo 
the  great  rise  of  tbe  Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  canal,  w&b 
bad  oeen  cut  fw  that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  purpoee,  was  turned  into 
tbe  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  were  tbe  cisterns  of  the  ci^,  where  it  hecasw 
clear  by  degrees.    Tbe  masters  of  bouses  and  their  famihes  drajdk  of  this  wa- 
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têt}  but  the  pooler  sort  of  the  people  were  fofced  to  drink  the  nminr  wtter» 
which  was  muddy  and  veiy  unwholesome;  for  there  were  no  spriqgs  in  Siecitjr. 
Those  cavems  were  nnade  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communieated  with 
each  other.  This  provision  of  water  served  for  the  whole  year.  Every  house 
had  an  openiiig:,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  was 
taken  up  either  in  huckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused  all  the  communica' 
tions  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarterof  Cssar  to  be  stopped  uP;  and  Aen  found 
means  to  turn  the  seawater  into  the  latter,  and  thereby  spoiled  all  his  liesh  wa- 
ter. As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  water  was  spoiled,  Cssar's  soldiers 
made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a  tumult,  tiiat  he  would  have  been  oblig;ed 
to  abandon  his  (quarter,  greatly  to  bis  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediatelr 
thousht  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found,  which 
supplied  them  with  water  enough  to  remedy  the  want  of  that  which  was  tailed. 

Aifter  that,  upon  Cesar's  receiving  advice  that  die  legion  which  Calvinus  had 
sent  hy  Ma  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Libya,  which  was  not  veiy  distant,  he 
advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safery  to  Aleiandria.  Qanymedes 
was  ^prized  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyntianships  be  could 
get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  actually  ensued  between 
me  tivo  fleets.  Cssar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without  danger 
ink)  the  port  of  Alexandria  ;  and,  if  the  night  had  not  come  on,  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Qanymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria* 
A  second  actkn  was  unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited 
the  success  with  fear  and  trembhng,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  hnplore 
the  assistance  of  the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom 
there  was  no  resource  left,  if  they  fost  this  battle.  Cssar  was  again  victorious. 
The  Rhodians,  by  their  valour  arid  skill  in  naval  affairs,  contributed  exceedingly 
to  this  victory. 

Cssar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where 
he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  hknself  of  the  mole,  called 
the  heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent.  But,  after  having  ob- 
tained several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  men,  and  was  very  near  falling  himself  in  his  retreat  ;  for  the  ship  in 
which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  being  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  entered  it  with  nim,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next  ship.  While  he  was  in  the  sea,  he  swam 
^vith  one  hand  and  held  the  other  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  con* 
sequence*  so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ul  success  itself  only  served  to  rive  Cesar^s 
troops  new  courage,  entertained  ihoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  dissem- 
l>lea  such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to  demuid  their  king  of  him  ;  assur- 
ii^  him»  that  his  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  diflerences.  Caesar,  who 
well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  coinprenend 
their  prefessiooB  ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king's  per- 
son, and  knew  that  if  they  (kiled  in  their  promises,  die  fault  would  be  entirely 
on  their  side,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  nim  to  grant  their  demand.  He  ex* 
horted  the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  sub- 
jects with  sentiments  of  peace  and  equiUr  ;  to  redràsthe  evils  with  which  a  war, 
very  imprudently  undertaken,  distressed  his  dominions  ;  to  show  himself  wordi^ 
of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  him  hb  liberty  ;  and  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  father.  Ptolemy,  ea^  instructed 
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much  tincerity  there  was  in  those  teais  and  profiessions  of  amiçr-  He  wis  no 
sooner  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with  more  ngour 
than  ever.  The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  their  fleet,  to  cutoff 
Caesar's  proFlsioos  entirely.  This  occasioned  another  fight  at  sea,  near  Canopns, 
in  which  Caesar  was  again  victorious.  When  this  battle  was  fought.  Mi  tluidates  of 
PeiKamus  was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  anny  which  he  was  bfingiif 
to  the  aid  of  CsBsar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  assemble  all  the  troops  be  could, 
and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  hims^f  of  his  commission  wek 
such  diligence  and  prudence,that  be  had  soon  formed  a  considerable  amiy.  id», 
tipater,  me  Idumœan,  contributed  veiy  much  toward  it.  He  had  not  only  joined 
hun  with  three  thousand  Jews,  but  engaged  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Cet- 
losyria  to  send  him  troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipater,who  accompanied  him 
in  person,  marched  intoEgypt,  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,t£ey  earned 
that  place  by  storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater's  hnraj 
Ibr  the  taking  of  this  citv  ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  mounted  toe  bteath^  and 
got  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  those  who  follovred  him  to 
cany  the  town.* 

Ofi  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  fhnx^  the 
countiy  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  were  seized  by  the  Jews  ifho  mfaa- 
bited  It.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  sole  deskp  was  upon 
the  point  of  miscarrving,  if  Anttpater,  by  his  influence,  and  that  c?  Hvicanis, 
from  whom  he  brought  letters,  bad  not  engaged  them  to  espouse  Caesars  rarty. 
Upon  the  spreading  of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  miai- 
riaates  received  from  both,  all  the  provisions  his  army  required.  When  tb^ 
Were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detachea  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  otbër  to  Ant^a- 
ter.  The  wira;  under  the  command  of  Mithridates  was  soott  braken  and  c^i^ 
to  give  way;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to 
his  relief.  The  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated.  Mithridates 
and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  r^ained  the  iield  of 
battle.  They  took  even  the  enemy's  camp»  and  obliged  those  who  lemained^  ^ 
escape  by  repassing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  oveipower  the  tic- 
tors.    CsBsar  also  marched  to  support  them  :  and  as  soon  as  he  i^d  joined  them 
came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  be  gained  a  complete  victory.  Pto- 
lemy, in  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nik.    Akian- 
dria,  and  all  Egypt,  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Caesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and,  not  finding 
any  farther  oj^position  to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Ee^pt  to  Cleopatra,  in 
coqjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in  tact  giving  it  to  Cleo- 
patra alone  ;  for  that  your^  prince  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  paaaoo 
which  Caesar  had  conceived  for  that  princess,  was  proper^  the  sole  cau&e  of  his 
embarking  in  so  dangerous  a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesario, 
whom  Au^tus  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  became  master  of  Alenn> 
dria*  His  affection  for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  bnger  in  Egypt  Ûxoù  his  af- 
fairs required  :  for,  thot^gh  eveiy  thing  was  settled  in  E^pt  by  the  end  of  Jan* 
uaxy,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April,  according  to  Appian,  who  saji 
he  staid  there  nine  mouths.  He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  tiie 
year  before. 

Caesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Havît^  emfaulLed 
with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  throusfa  the  wMe  oouatnr  wiâi  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  ^k)pia,  if  bis  aimy  had  not  lelbsed 
to  foUow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  have  her  brou^t  to  Rome,  and  to  many 
her  ;  and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in  Sie  assembly  of  the  pec^ile, 
by  which  the  citixens  of  Rome  should  be  permitted  to  many  such,  and  ae  maaf 
wives  as  they  thought  fit    Marios  Cinna,  the  tribune  of  &  people,  dcciaaed, 
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after  his  death»  that  he  had  prepared  a  haraineue,  in  order  to  propose  that  law 
to  the  people,  not  beings  able  to  refuse  his  offices  to  the  earnest  solicitation  ol 
CsBsar.* 

He  carried  Arsinoe^  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and  she  walked 
in  his  triumph  in  chams  of  gold  ;  but  immediately  after  that  solemnity,  he  sel 
her  at  liberty.  He  did  not  pennit  her,  however,  to  return  into  Egypt,  lest  hei 
presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he  had 
made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for  her  residence  ;  or 
rather  it  was  there  Antony  found  her  alter  the  batde  of  Philippi,  and  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  be  left  Alexandria,  Cssar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had  received 
from  the  Jews,  caused  all  tbe  privile^  they  enjoyed  to  be  coofinned,  and  or- 
dered a  column  to  be  erected,  on  which,  by  his  command,  all  thoise  privileges 
were  eAgraven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  Esypt^  was  the  war  with  Phamaces,  king 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  &on  of  Mithridates,  the  hist  king  of  Pontus. 
He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  Zela,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  defeated  his 
whole  anny,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kine;dom  ofPontus.  To  denote  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  conauest,  in  writing  to  one  of  nis  friends,  he  made  use  of  only  these 
three  words,  "  Veoi,  vidi,  vici  ;"  that  is  to  say,  **  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.'*! 

lECTION  in.— CLEOPATRA  RBIONS  ALOHE.  DEATH  OF  JULIUS  C£SAR.  TRAGICAL 
END  OF  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

CfSAR,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatm  upon  the  throne,  and, 
lor  form  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  During  his  minority  all  power  was  in  her  hands.  When 
he  attained  his  fitieenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  au- 
thcvity,  she  poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt.} 

In  tnis  interval,  Cœsar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirators,  at  the 
liead  of  M^m  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  triumvhate  between  Antony, 
Lepidus  zm  Octavius  Csesar,  had  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cssar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself,  without  hesitation,  for  the  triumvirs.  She  gave 
Albienus,  the  consul  Dolabella^s  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  armies  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  a  part  of  the  troofts  which 
Caesar  had  left  with  her  for  the  guard  of  Egypt  She  had  also  a  fleet  in  readi- 
ness for  sailine,  but  prevented  l^  storms  from  setting  out.§ 

Cassius  made  himself  master  of  these  four  legions,  and  frequently  solicited 
Cleopktra  for  aid,  which  slie  as  often  refused.  She  sailed  sometime  after  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  ioin  Antony  and  Octavius.  A  violent  storm  occasioned  the 
Joss  of  a  gpreat  numoer  of  her  ships,  and  falling  sick,  she  was  obliged  to  return 
into  Egypt«|| 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  hav- 
ii^  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate 
there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  east,  came  thither  in  throng 
to  make  their  court  to  him.  He  was  informed  that  the  governors  of  Phœnicia, 
which  was  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against 
Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her 
governors  ;  and  sent  one  ot  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Ci- 
ucia,  whither  he  wa^  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that  province.  That  step 
became  veiy  fatal  to  Antony  in  its  efiects,  and  occasioned  his  ruin.  His  love 
for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions  in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep, 
inflamed  them  even  to  madness,  and  finally  deadened  and  extir^ished  the  few 
spaiks  of  honour  and  virtue  which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain.  IT 

*  Snelon.  in  J.  Cm.  c.  53.  t  Plot,  in  C«t.  p.  731. 

t  A.  M  3961.    Ant  J.  C.  43.    JMCph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  e.  4.    Vanhyr,  p.  330. 

«  Appnn.  1.  3.  p.  570. 1.  ir.  p.  033. 1,  r.  p.  675.  i]  A.  M.  3903.    Ant  J.  C.  43. 

IT  A.  H.  39ft3.     Aot  J.  C.  41.    Plat  i»  Anton,  p.  998, 997.     Diod.  I.  zlriii.  p.  371.    Appian.  d«  B«n. 

CiT.  1.  ▼.  p.  671. 


Cbopatn,  assured  of  ber  charms,  by  the  pnxif  she  had  already  so  l 

fiillT  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Cœsar,  was  m  hopes  that  she  oouid  also  very 
easily  captivate  Antony  ;  and  the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  ber  oidy 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  had  no  experience  of  the  world  ;  whereas  fern 


as  goiog:  to  appear  before  Antony  at  an  a^  wherem  women,  with  Hie  bkxn 
of  tMir  Deauti[,  unite  the  whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  treat  and  ooadnct 
the  ^[reatest  afeirs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and-twenty  years  old.  She 
prorided  herself  therefore  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums  ot  monej, 
and  es|)ecially  the  most  magnificent  habits  and  omaments  ;  and  with  still  h^gur 
hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  powerful  tiianmssi 
cr  even  cold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  ber  way,  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony,  tiiio  was  at  Tanos, 
and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  jouniey  ;  but  she  onW  laughed 
at  their  solicitations,  and  made  no  more  haste  on  that  account.  Alter  having 
crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus  :  and  going  t]]>  that  mcr, 
landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage  more  splendid  and  magnifieeof  dbn 
hers.  The  whole  poop  of  her  ship  flamed  widi  gold,  the  saik  were  purple, 
and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  raised  npon  the 
deck,  under  which  appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  sommDdedinKh 
the  most  beautiful  vngins  of  her  court,  some  of  whom  represented  tfie  IJimd?, 
and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of  tnimpets,  were  heard  flutes»  faautfaqy^haips» 
and  other  such  faistniments  of  music,  breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  whidb  the 
oars  kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  aereeable.  Perfiimes  boned 
on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a  neat  distaiKse  on  the  river,  and  on 
each  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  pe<^le,  wbqb  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  all  the  people  of  Tarsus  went  out  tomeet 
her  ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  his  tribunal 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  single  person  with  hira  mit  his lictors  and 
domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  it  was  die  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in 
masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  comoliment  and  ôiviCe  ber  to 
Slipper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  veiygiad  to  ngak 
him  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  die  tents  she  badcaased  to  be 
got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thither,  and 
Swnd  the  preparatkx»  of  a  magniScence  not  to  be  eipressed.  He  admired 
f«rticularfy  the  beauty  of  the  branches,  which  had  been  dispoaed  wilh  great 
art.  and  were  so  luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  to  be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  dav.  But  whatever  endeavours 
he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment,  ne  confessed  bimself  outdone, 
as  well  in  the  splendour  as  the  disposition  of  the  feast,  and  was  the  first  totally 
the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuousness 
and  ekffanoe  of  Cleopatra's.  The  queen,  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross 
in  the  pleaaantries  of  Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  tlie  cour- 
tier, repaid  him  in  his  own  coin  :  but  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was 
not  in  me  least  ofiended  at  it  For  the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  conversa- 
tion, attended  with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety  had  attractioDs  in  diem 
still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  features,  and  left  such  incentives  in  the 
heart  as  are  not  easily  conceived.  She  charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such 
music  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  v<Hce. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra,  wfcdch 
were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  An- 
tony  with  her  tharms^  and  eained  so  absohite  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  he 
could  refiise  her  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death 
her  sister  Arsinoe,  wfaohad  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  MiJetus,  as 
in  a  secure  asyhim. 

Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid  that  whicfa 
preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself.    Antony,  in  a  feast  which 
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she  made,  was  astonished  at  seeine  the  riches  displajed  on  all  aides,  and  espe* 
ciaJly  at  the  gieat  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought  oj 
the  most  excellent  woricmen.  She  told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those 
were  but  trifles,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  me  iMnqaet 
was  still  more  superb*  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  broiight  a  good  nam* 
ber  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  distinclk».  She  pre* 
sented  Siem  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and  silverwhich  had  been  usedat 
the  entertainment.* 

It  must  have  been  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circumstance  related  by 
Pliny*  and  after  him  by  Macrobius,  occurred.  Cleopatra  jested,  according  to 
custom,  upoo  Antony's  table,  as  being  very  indifferently  served,  and  loel^iiot» 
Touched  vrith  the  railleiy,  he  asked  her,  with  some  warmth,  what  she  thm^gtal 
vrould  add  to  its  masnificence?  Cleopatra  answered  cddly.  that  she  would  ex« 
pend  more  than  two  nundred  and  thiily-three  diousand  doliars.t  He  affirmed 
that  she  onkboasted;  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  that  she  could  never  mak« 
k  appear.  'The  wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  was  to  decide  It.  The  next  day . 
they  came  to  the  banquet  The  service  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so 
very  extraordinair  in  it.  Antony  calculated  the  expense,  demanded  ofme 
queen  the  price  ol  the  several  dishes,  and  with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of 
victoiy,  told  her  that  they  were  still  &r  trom  that  amount.  Sta^,  said  the  queen, 
this  is  only  a  beginning,  I  shall  tiy  whether  I  cannot  expend  it  upon  myself. 
A  second  table  was  then  brought  J  and^  according  to  the  order  she  had  before 
given  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  single  cup  of  v]oeg;ar.  Antony,  surprised  at 
such  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was  intended.  Oleopatm  had 
at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearls  that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  wnidi  was 
valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dolbirB.  One  of  these 
pearis  she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vineear,§  and  aûer  having  dissolved  it, 
she  swallowed  it.  She  was  preparing  to  do  the  like  with  the  otber.||  Plancut 
me  vented  her,  and  deciding  the  wager  in  her  favour,  declared  Antony  overcome, 
rlancos  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  de|»rive  the  queen  of  the  singular  and  peculiar 
gloiy  of  having  souandered  such  an  immense  sum  in  two  cups. 

Antony  was  embroiled  with  Cesar.lT  While  his  wife  Fulvia  was  veiy  active 
at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and  the  anny  of  the  Parthians  was  Qpoo 
the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  thiiKs  did  not  concern  him,  he  sofiered 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria^  where  thev  passed  thenr 
time  in  games,  amusements,  and  voluptuousness;  treating  each  otner  every  dav 
at  excessive  and  incredible  expenses  ;  which  may  be  judged  of  firom  toe  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A  yow)g  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  phjrsic^  had  the  curibsi^, 
on  account  of  the  great  noise  those  feasts  made,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  respecting  tli^.  Having  been  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw, 
amoi^  otherthings.  eight  wild  ooars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon 
which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed 
were  to  be  at  this  supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and 
told  him,  that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  insagined,  and  that  there  could  not 
be  above  ten  in  all  :  but  that  it  was  necessary  every  thing  should  be  served  in 
a  dâfree  of  perfection,  which  eVeiy  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  ^*  For,"  added 
be,     it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after 

*  Atbeo.  L  IT.  p.  147, 148.  t  C«iitiM  H.  S.  Hoc  «ft  ceatisi  centena  ndlliet  •MtertiiuD. 

\  The  Mieieots  ehaafed  their  ublei  at  ererj  eonne. 
€  ••  Vinerar  is  capable  of  diisolTing  Uie  herdctt  tbiof^"    **  Aeeti  tuccut  Aonitor  renm.**  u  Pliny  aar» 
of  It,  i.  xxxMi.  e.  3.    Cleopatra  had  not  the  f  lory  of  the  inrontioa.    Before,  to  the  dufraeo  of  rojral^,  the 
MD  of  a  comedian,  (Ctodias  the  eon  of  J&aopas,)  had  done  aomethior  of  the  «nne  kind,  and  often  iwallowed 
p«aiis  dinohred  in  that  manner,  firom  the  aole  pleasure  of  makinf;  the  expense  of  his  meals  tnofmoos. 
Filius  iEiopi  detraetam  ex  aore  Mctelte. 
Seilieet  nt  decies  solidum  exsoiberet,  aceto 

DUnit  tnsifnem  btecam. Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat.  2. 

Q  This  other  penri  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Venus  by  Augustus,  who  carried  H  to  Rone»  oa  his  re- 
turn ftnsn  Alexandria  :  and  hnrinf  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  its  si«e  was  so  extraordinnry,  thmt  it  terred 
for  pendant*  in  the  ea»  of  that  goddess.  .    . 

*^  IT  A.  M.  3964.    Ant  J.  C.  40. 
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fiiibid  it  to  be  serred,  baving  entered  into  some  conversation  that  divoti  fan» 
For  tbat  reason,  not  one,  but  many  suppers  are  provided  ;  becaose  it  iikard 
to  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat."* 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  ber,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  nor  qàlled 
him  da^  nor  n^ht,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting  and  retainiw  Um  ïb 
her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  when  he  eiv- 
cised  his  trooos,  was  always  present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amiae  hm 
agreeably,  ana  not  leave  him  time  to  conceive  die  least  disguiL 

One  day,  when  be  was  fishing,  and  caught  nothine,  he  was  verv  nmcfa  dis- 
pleased on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  tne  party  ;  and  he  was  » 
wtlliQ|[  to  seem  to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  Iherefas 
iame  mto  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  dive  secretly  under  water,  and  b 
fasten  some  of  their  laige  fishes  to  his  hook  which  they  had  taken  beibie.  Haa 
order  was  executed  immediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  seTeiai  timo 
with  a  large  fish  attached  to  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  EJgyptias. 
She  afiected  great  admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune  ;  hui  ioJd 
her  fiîends  privately  what  had  liappened,  and  invited  them  to  come  the  next 
day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They  did  not  fiJl.  When  they 
had  all  got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  his  line,  she  com- 
manded one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  topieTeat  Aaîo- 
ny's  divers,  and  to  make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large  sak  osb  tba^  were 
brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  When  Antony  perceived  his  tine  heavy» 
he  drew  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  aniM  at  ^  agjht  of 
that  salt  fish  :  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  *'  Leave  the  line,  good  general,  to  œ, 
the  kings  and  queens  ofPharos  and  Canopus  ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities, 
kiogdoms.  and  Kings." 

While  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  divenions, 
the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthôuianiiy, 
awakened  him  from  his  profound  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  agaânstâien. 
But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  or  Fulvia's  deatii,  he  retnnnd  t» 
Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to  jrounff  Cœsar,  whose  sister  Octavit  he 
mairied  :  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  wno  had  lately  become  a  widow  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus.  It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  hioB  loieet 
Cleopatra.  But  having  begun  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  his  paaskm  tor 
the  Egyptian,  which  had  something  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindfed  with  man 
violence  than  ever.t 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the  jntontatlnn  of 
pleasures,  retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  leaminf  and  the  sciences,  la  the 
place  where  stood  the  famous  library  of  Alexandna,  which  had  been  Imned 
some  years  before,  as  u-e  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one,  to  the  annien- 
tation  of  which  Antony  gready  contributed,  by  presenting  ber  the  Ubranes  ci 
Peigamus,  in  which  were  above  two  hundred  thousand  v^uines.t  She  did  not 
collect  books  merely  for  ornament  :  she  made  use  of  them.  There  woe  few  ba^ 
baroos  nations  to  whom  she  spoke  bj  an  interpreter  ;  she  arawered  most  «f  tfaoa 
in  their  own  language  ;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodyt»,  Arabians.  Syrians,  Medes; 
Parthians.  She  also  knew  several  other  languages  ;  whereas  the  Ki^gs  who  had 
reigned  before  her  in  Egrpt,  had  scarcely  been  able  to  learn  the  E^^ptiM^and 
some  of  them  had  even loigotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  toc£ue*$ 

Cleopatra,  pretendipg  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him  inaity  (k- 
tavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antony^  ap- 
pease her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents.    He  gave  her  Pha» 

cia,  the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  ^ '""^ "  — '  ^  ^'^'  '       "^    - 

he  added  part  of  Judea  and  A 
h)f  abridfijied  the  empire,  veri 
less  offencTed  at  the  excessive  1 


cia,  the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cjrprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.    To  these 
he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia.    These  great  presents,  whkh  considca- 


hïf  abrid^  the  empire,  very  much  afflicted^the  Ffomans  ;  and  they 
"*        '       '  '  e  honours  which  he  paid  to  this  foieign  prii 


.   ^   ^    *  Î*!»*-  »n  Antoo.  p.  928,  f  A.  M.  3966.    Ant  J.  C.  99. 

I  A.  M.  9966.    Ant  J.  C.  98.    Rpiph«a.  de  meoi.  «t  pond.  $  Pint  ta  Autam.  p.  9ST 
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Two  yean  passed,  daring  which  Antony  made  several  voyages  to  Rome,  and 
undertook  some  expeditions  against  the  Parthian»  and  Armenians,  in  which  he 
acquired  no  great  honour. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of  Anatis,  a  goddess  much 
celebrated  amot»  a  certain  people  of  Armenia,  was  plundered.  Her  statue  of 
massy  gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  (hem 
V¥ere  considerablv  enricbeo.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  settled 
at  Bologna  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  at  his  house,  and 
to  entertain  him  at  supper.  *'  Is  it  true,"  said  that  prince  at  table,  talkii^  of 
this  stoiy,  '*  that  the  man  who  made  the  first  stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  goddess 
ivas  immediately  deprived  of  sight,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the 
same  hour?"  "If  it  were,"  replied  the  veteran  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  not 
now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  the 
rash  person  who  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in 
great  stead  ;  for  if  4  have  any  thii^,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good 
goddess  ;  upon  one  of  whose  iees,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper.'** 

Antony,  believia?he  had  ma(^  eveiy  thing  secure  in  those  countries,  led  back 
bis  troops.  '  From  bis  impatience  to  refoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  his  march  so 
much,  notwithstandiitt:  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  continual  snows,  that 
be  lost  eigiit  thousand  men  upon  his  route,  ana  marched  into  Phœnicia  with 
reiy  few  followers.^  He  rested  there  in  ex[^ctation  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  as  she 


was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  çnef.  and  languishment,  that  visibly 
preyed  npon  him.  She  at  length  arrived  with  clothes,  ana  great  sums  of  money, 
for  bistroops.t 


Octavia  bad,  at  the  same  time,  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and  was  already 
arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightl^r  perceived  that  she  came  to  dispute  An- 
tony's heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid  that  with  her  .virtue,  wisdom,  and  gra- 
vity of  manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but  lively  and  in- 
sinuating attractions,  to  win  her  husband,  she  would  gain  an  absolute  power 
over  him.  To  avoid  which  danger,  she  affected  to  die  for  love  of  Antony  ,*  and, 
with  that  view,  made  herself  lean  and  wan  by  taking  veiy  little  nourishment. 
Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise and  amazement  :  and  when  he  left  her,  seemed  to  languish  with  sorrow 
and  dejection.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the  same 
inoment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to  hide  her  weakness  and 
disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  dis- 
pleasure to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at 
Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking 
some  new  expedition.  He  was,  in  reality,  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  ^inst  the  Parthians,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  who  pro- 
mised'^him  powerful  succours. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent  to  him 
to  know  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  presents  carried  she 
had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  deliver  them  in  per- 
son. Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the  first  ;  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  her.  Octavia  was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome, 
without  havinj^  produced  any  other  effect  by  ner  voy^çe,  than  that  of  making 
Antony  more  inexcuseable.  This  was  what  Cssar  desired,  in  order  to  have  a 
juster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Cssar,  professing  a  high  resentment  of  the 
affront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antony's  house,  and  to  go  to  her 
own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  house  ;  ami  that  if 
he  had  no  other  reason  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  her,  she  con- 
jured him  to  renounce  her  interests.  She  accordingly  always  continued  there, 
as  if  he  had  been  present,  and  educated  with  great  care  ana  magnificence,  not 
only  the  children  he  had  by  her,  but  also  those  of  Fulvia.    What  a  contrast  is 
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there  betwaenOetam  and  Cleopatra!  In  die  midat  of  resentment  and  afionf5, 
how  wordiy  does  tfie  one  seem  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  the  other,  «Hi  ail 
her  erandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  ! 

Cwopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains.  Teas, 
caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.  By  lc»ce  oi  prearals  d» 
had  gained  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  roost  confidente. 
Those  flatterers  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was  uttei^ 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the  moumlbl  coodîtioD  abe  tM 
was:  and  âiat  it  would  be  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  pnncess,wliokyvedaBd 
lived  for  him  alone.  They  softened  and  melted  tbe  heart  of  Antony  so  eftc^ 
ually,  that«  for  fear  of  occasionmg  Cleq^atra's  death,  he  retuined  iaimedjatdf 
to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  war  with  the  Medes  to  the  following  spring. 

It  was  with  i^reat  difficulty  then,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  £^pt,  and  reman 
himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  fiîr  as  tibe  baab 
of  the  Euphrates.* 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  by  treacheiy  as  Jor» 
of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  entered  in  triunmh,  dijggii;  at 
his  chariot-wheels  the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  vod  pnaenled 
him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  wiio  was  pleased  to  see  a  captm  fciDg  at 
her  feet.     He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure,  after  his  gi^at  fat«ies,iDièBsCi  and 

Çarties  of  pleasure,  in  which  Cleopatra  and  hhnsâf  pa|sea  n^  sod  day. 
'hat  vain  Ejgyptian  woman,  at  one  of  the  banquets,  seeing  Antony  fuU  of  wine, 
presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  sdiamed 
to  promise  her.t 

Belbre  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  die  queen  to  him  by 
new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  beiog  entirely  devoted  to  her, 
resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and  her  chimren.  A  throne  of  massy 
gold  was  erected  fior  that  purpose  in  the  nalace,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by 
several  steps  of  silver.  AnUx^  was  seatea  upon  this  tinvne,  dressed  in  a  pnr- 
ple  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttoned  with  diamonds.  Oa  hh  side  be 
wore  a  scimitar^  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  handle  and  sheath  of  wfaidi  were 
loaded  with  precious  stones  :  he  had  a  dlsdem  on  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre  of 
gold  in  his  hand  :  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  in  that  equipage  he  mcht  CKserve 
m  be  the  husband  of  a  queen.  CleofMitra  sat  at  his  right  n^id,  in  a  £mmg  robe, 
made  of  the  precious  uaen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  f sis,  tvliose 
name  and  habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a 
little  lower,  sat  Caesario,  the  son  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Ckopatia,  and  te  two 
other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Auloiiy. 

Evety  one  haviog  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds,  bj  the  oom- 
mand  m  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  tne  gates  of 
the  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  j^Kypt^  Cy- 
prus. Libya,  and  Cœlosy ria,  in  coijunction  with  her  son  Csesario.  They  after- 
wards proclaimed  the  other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared,  that  ttU  they 
should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritance.  Antony  dtve  to  Alexander  the  eldest, 
the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Parthia,  when  he  sfaoold  have 
conquered  it  :  and  to  the  youngest,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were  dressed  after  the  mode  a[  tbe 
several  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  After  the  proclamation,  the 
three  princes  rising  from  their  seats  approacned  the  throne,  and  putting  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  die  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soos 
after  a  train  assigned  diem,  proportkNied  to  their  new  digni^,  and  eacb  his  re- 
giment of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  ftimilies  of  bis  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  eariy  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Parthiaitt,  aad 
advancedasfaras  the  banks  of  the  Araxes;  but  the  news  of  what  passed  at  Uom 
against  him,  prevented  his  goiqg  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  notiuas 
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exptditkio.  He  immediatehr  lent  Camdios  with  sixteen  legions  U5  the  coast 
of  the  lonk»  sea,  and  joinea  them  himself  soon  after  at  Ejphesus,  to  be  ready 
to  act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Cbesxt  and  him;  which  there  was 
great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party,  which  occasioned  Antony's  ruin.  His  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the  war  shoidd  be 
known,  but  that  aueen  apprehending,  that  by  Octavia's  mediation  he  might  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Csesar.  gained  Canidius,  by  presents  of  money,  to 
speak  in  her  favour  to  Antony,  ana  to  represent  to  him,  that  it  was  neither  just 
to  remove  a  princess  from  this  war,  who  contributed  «o  much  toward  it  on  her 
side  ;  nor  useful  to  himself,  because  her  departure  would  discourage  the  Egypt* 
îans,whooompoaed  the  greatest  part  of  his  maritime  forces.  Besides,  continued 
those  who  talked  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  appear,  that  Cleoiuitra  was  inferior, 
either  in  prudence  or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his  army  :  she, 
wix)  had  gofemed  a  kingdom  so  k»^,  might  have  learned,  in  her  intercourse 
with  Antcny ,  how  to  conduct  the  most  important  and  difficult  affairs  with  wisdom 
and  addrees.  Antony  did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at 
once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ëphesus  he  repaired  with  Cle(»atra  to  Samos,  where  the  greatest  pait 
cyf  their  txwpê  had  tfieir  rendezvous,  and  where  they  psiined  the  time  in  feastinj^ 
and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  their  train,  exhausted  themselves  in  making  their 
court  by  extraoidinaiy  expenses,  and  displayed  excessive  luxury  m  their  enter- 
tertainments. 

It  was  jprebab^  in  one  of  these  feasts  the  circumstance  happened  related  by 
Pliny.  Whatever  passkm  Cleopatra  professed  for  Antony,  as  ne  perfectly  knew 
her  character  for  dissimubtioD,  and  that  she  was  capable  of  the  bladcest  crimes, 
he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that  she  might  have  thoughts 
of  poisoning  him  ;  for  which  reason  he  never  touched  aiiy  dish  at  these  banquets, 
till  it  luid  Men  tasted.  It  was  impossible  that  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so 
manifest  a  distrust.  She  cmpfoyed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him 
sensible  how  Unfounded  his  fears  were  ;  and  also,  that  it  she  had  so  bad  an  in- 
tention, all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be  inefiectual.  She  caused  the  ex» 
tremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the  wreaths  worn  by  Antonr 
and  herself  at  table,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  were  composed. 
When  their  heads  benn  to  grow  warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gayetjr, 
Cleopatra  pnmaed  ouînking  of  these  flowers  to  Antony.  He  made  no  hesi- 
tation in  it  ;  and  after  having  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath  with  bis  finders, 
and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  fllied  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  drink- 
ing it,  when  the  queen  taking  hoki  of  his  arm,  said  to  him—'*  I  am  the  poisoner, 
against  whom  you  take  such  miehty  precautions.  If  it  were  possible  Tor  me  to 
live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  reason  for' 
Bucfa  an  action.'*  Having  ordered  a  prisoner  condemned  to  die,  to  be  brought 
tiiither, she  made  him  dnnk  that  liquor;  upon  which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many  days  in  the 
same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  afiiec- 
tion  and  esteem  whidi  Octavia  had  i^eceived  during  her  residence  in  that  city. 
But  with  all  her  influence,  she  could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilties,  that 
terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to 
her,  and  of  which  he  himself  would  be  die  chief,  in  ouality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius,  and  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  having  declared 
cpenly  for  Antony,  quitted  RonUe,  and  repaired  to  him.  Cœsar,  instead  of  seiz- 
ing them,  or  causing  tlimn  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they 
went  to  him  by  his  permission  ;  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were 
80  di8pose4,  had  his  consent  to  retire  whither  they  tiiought  fit.  By  that  means 
tie  reiiiained  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  aiid  act  whatever 
he  tboqght  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antony.* 
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When  Antony  was  apprised  of  this»  be  assembled  all  the  heads  of  his  futj  ; 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was»  that  he  should  declare  war  apiast 
Caesar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's  preparations  loi  te 
war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Csesar  vigorously,  wiamit 
loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably  have  been  wholly  on  his  side  ;  fisr 
bis  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make  head  agamst  him,  eithô'l^ 
sea  or  land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  opérations  were  put  off  to 
the  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Caesar,  by  bis  delay  had  time  to  aaaemfah 
all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  bY  Antony  to  Rome,  to  declare  his  divorce  horn  Octavia 
had  orders  to  commana  her  to  quit  hb  house,  with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  leave  no  one  in  it  but  the  son  of  An- 
toiiy  by  Fulvia.  An  indisnity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  was  the 
cause  of  it.  However^  stming  her  resentment,  she  answered  the  deputies  otàj 
with  tears  ;  and  as  umust  as  the  orders  were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removca 
with  her  children.  She  even  laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unwor- 
thy an  acjjon  had  incensed  against  him.  ana  did  her  utmost  to  moiiA^  the  rage 
orCffiurr  She  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  inconsbtent  widi  the  wisdom 
and^niily  of  the  Roman  people,  to  enter  into  such  pet^^  differences  ;  that  it 
was  ^y  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  merit  tneir  resentment  ;  and 
that  she  would  greatly  regret,  if  she  were  the  cause  of  a  new  war  ;  she,  who  bad 
consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony,  solely  with  the  hope  that  It  would  orove 
a  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Cnesar.  Her  remonstrances  had  a  ^ferent 
effect  from  her  intentions  ;  and  the  people,  charmed  with  her  virtue, bad  still 
more  compassion  for  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nomine  enraged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  Antony's  wOl,  which  he  bad 
deposited  in  me  hands  of  die  Vestal  vin|;ins.  This  m^tery  was  revealed  by 
Titus  and  Plancus,  persons  of  consular  dignity,  who,  incapable  of  enduiîng  tlîe 
pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  of  Antony,  bad  rrared 
to  Caesar.  As  Uiey  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew  the  secret,  they 
declared  it  to  Caesar.  The  Vestals  made  great  difflcultv  togive  up  an  act  coo* 
fided  to  their  care,  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  oT  deposits,  which  they 
were  oblKed  to  observe  ;  and  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  oidy  by  the  »}- 
thority  of  the  people.  The  will  accordingly  being  brought  into  (he  Fanun^ 
these  three  articles  were  read  in  it  :  I.  That  Antony  acknowledged  Ccsaio,  the 
lawful  SOB  of  Julius  Caesar.  IL  That  he  appointea  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be 
his  beirs,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he 
should  die  at  Rome,  that  bis  body,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp  enough 
the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order  ta  its  be- 
ii£^sent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  be  left  the  care  of  bis  funeral  interment 
'  There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be  a  contrivance 
of  Caesar's,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people.  And  indeed^  what 
appearance  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  die  Ro- 
man people  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  customs,  should  confide  to  then 
the  execution  of  a  testament,  which, violated  them  with  so  much  contempt? 

When  Caesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed  strong  enoogfa  to 
make  head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  Bat  in  die 
decree  granted  by  the  people  for  that  purpose, he  caused  it  to  be  eiqpressed,  that 
it  was  against  Cleopatra.  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  be  acted  in  that 
manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony's  name  in  the  declaration  of  war,  tfaougb 
actually  intended  against  him  :  for,  besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antonj. 
by  making  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  his  country,  he  artfully  managed 
those  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number  and  credit  m^^  Inn 
proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
claring enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had  been  expressly  namedia 
the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the  whole  fleet  was  asemiUed. 
It  consisted  of  ûve  hundred  ships  of  war  of  extraordinary  size  and  stractue. 
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having  several  decks»  one  above  another,  with  towers  upon  the  bead  and  stem, 
of  a  prodinous  height  ;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  might  have  been  taken  for 
floating  islands.  Such  great  crews  were  necessaiy  for  completely  manning  those 
heavy  machines,  that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had  been 
obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  void 
of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do  service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse.  The  kings  of  Libya.  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  and  Thrace, 
were  there  in  person  :  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Me- 
dia, had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be 
seen  than  this  fleet,  when  it  put  to  sea,  and  had  unfurlea  its  sails.  But  nothing 
e<]iualled  the  magnificence  of  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold  ;  the 
sails  wexe  of  purplej'flags  and  streamers  floated  in  the  wind  ;  while  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments  of  martial  music,  made  the  heavens  resound  with  ain  of  joyand 
triumph.  Antony  followed  her  closely  in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid.  That 
queen,  drunk  with  her  fortune,  and  pandeur,  and  impelled  by  her  unbridled 
ambition,  vainly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching  ruin,  and  prepared, 
with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs,  utterly  to  subvert  the  Roman  empire.* 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  was  seen,  tmttnore  utility.  Cse- 
sar  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifly  ships,  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  with  as  many 
horse  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet 
were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  laige  as  Antony's^ 
but  they  were  much  lighter  and  fitter  for  service. 

Csesajr's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to  Corcyra» 
But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on  ;  so  fltat  they 
were  both  oblû^  to  retire,  and  put  their  tiOops  into  winter-quaiters,  and  their 
fleets  into  goodports,  till  spring  arrived. 

Antony  and  Cfaesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  commenced  the  war 
bodi  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epirus. 
Antony's  bravest  and  most  experienced  officers  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  by  sea,  but  to  send  back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  make  aU  possible 
haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order  to  fight  there  by  land  ;  because  his 
army,  composed  of  choice  troops,  and  mudi  superior  in  number  to  Caesar's, 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  victory  ;  whereas  a.fleet  so  ill  manned  as  his,  how- 
ever numerous  it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  But  it  was  long 
since  Antony  had  not  been  susceptible  of  good  advice,  and  bad  acted  only  to 
please  Cleopatra.  That  proud  princess,  wli^  judged  thinp  solely  from  appear- 


ances, believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Caesar's  ships  could  not  approach 
it  without  beinç  dashed  to  pieces.    Besides,  she  perceived  aright,  that  m  case 
of  misfortune,  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  bv  la^-^ 
Her  opinion  therefore  prevailed  against  the  advice  of  all  the  eenerals.f 

The  battle  was  fougnt  upon  the  second  of  September,!  at  the  mouth  of  i 
gulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  land  armii 
me  one,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon 
south  of  that  strait,  expecting  the  event.    It  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  i 


« Dom  Cftpitolto 

Rec ina  démentes  niioM» 

Fiumet  imperio  parabut, 
CoDtamiiMito  aam  gnce  turpiiim 
Moibo  TÎroraiD  ;  quidîibet  impotent 
Spenire,  fortiuwam  dole» 

Ebria Hor.  Od.  87. 1.  L 

While  drank  with  fortane's  headj  wine, 

Fiirdwith  TBst  hope,  though  impotent  in  arm*. 
The  haiii^hty  <)iMen  conceireg  the  wild  design. 
So  much  her  rain  ambition  eharms. 
With  her  polluted  hand  of  Mpple  elaTe*. 
Her  siUwn  eonuchi,  and  her  PhariaB  kaarct» 
The  Capitol  in  duittolerel  low. 

And  rire  Rome's  empire  and  the  world,  a  last  and  fatal  blow  ! 
t  A.  M .  S87S.    Ant.  J.  C.  81.  t  The  fourth  before  U>e  nones  of  September. 
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seemed  as  much  in  favour  of  Antony  as  Caesar,  till  the  z^tieat  of  Cleoptin. 
That  queen,  frightened  with  the  noise  of  the  battle,  in  which  ereij  tfiingiias 
teitible  to  a  woman,  took  to  fligfat,  when  she  was  in  no  danger,  drawo^  after  her 
the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  ttiat  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed 
with  them  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  fonetting 
eveiy  thing,  forgetting^  even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yiehied  a 
▼ictonr  to  Uœsar  whidi  till  then  had  been  rery  bravely  contested.  It,  bofwerer, 
cost  tne  victor  extremely  dear  :  for  Antony^  ships  rought  so  well  after  his  de- 
parture, that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when  i^gfat 
came  on  ;  so  that  Cssar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  their  siups. 
The  next  day,  Csesar,  seeing  the  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron  id 
pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron,  despairing  of  ever  commg 
up  with  them,  because  so  ftir  behind,  soon  returned  to  jom  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
Antony  having  entered  the  admhal*s  galley,  in  which  Cleoimtra  was,  went  and 
sat  down  at  the  bead  of  it  :  where,  leaning  his  elbows  on  nis  knees,  and  sup- 
portiiig  his  head  with  his  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  rage  ;  reflecting  with  profound  melancholy  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and 


._]seeinçt    . ^ __ 

other  aeam,  and  Uvea  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eiglrteeti  kekna,  and 
twenty-two  thousand  horse,  under  die  command  of  Canidhis,  AntonyTs  taiten- 
ant  general,  and  might  have  made  a  stand,  and  given  Cssar  much  difficulty  ; 
but  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  their  generab,  they  sunendered  to  Cs- 
sar. who  received  them  widi  open  aims. 

From  Tsnarus.  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and  Antony  diat  to 
Libya,  where  he  nad  left  a  considerable  army,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that 
country.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this 
army,  had  aeclared  for  Cssar.  He  was  so  struck  with  this  news,  which  he  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  it  by  his  friends.  He  therefore  had  no  other  choice  to  make, 
than  to  folfow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  had  arrived. 

l¥hen  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that  if  her  misfortuoe  were 
made  known,  she  should  be  renisea  entrance.  She  therefore  csused  her  ships  to 
be  crowned,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious,  and  no  sooner  landed,  than  she 
caused  all  tne  great  fords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to 
death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her  when  they  were  iniomed 
of  her  defeat.    Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  ^lese  Mood^  executions. 

Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design.  To  avoid  folVine 
hito  Caesar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow  her  into  Egypt,  she  deei^nea 
to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  ysSàk- 
mus  between  them,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty  leagues  broad,  and  afterwards, 
to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those  ships  and  Uie  others  which  she  had  in 
that  sea.  But  the  Arabians  who  mhabited  that  coast,  having  burned  all  the  ships 
she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  desien.t 

Changing  therefore  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining  Cssar,  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antoay ,  whose 
misfortunes  bad  rendered  him  indifierent  to  her.  Such  was  the  disposition  of 
Cleopatra.  Though  she  foved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambitioo  than 
love;  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  than  her  husband,  she  entertained 
thoughts  of  preserving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her  sen- 
timents from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  nep- 
tiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her  ambassadors  with  hia,  but 
gave  them  instructions  to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Cssar  would  not  so  much 
as  see  Antonyms  ambassadors.    He  dismissed  Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  an- 

•  A  promontory  of  ^ftconia.  ^  A.  M.  9914.    Aot.  J.  C.  30. 
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flwer.  He  paMÎooately  desii^d  to  make  sure  of  her  person  and  treasures  ;  her . 
persoD  to  aaem  his  tnumph  ;  her  treasures,  to  enable  him  to  dischaige  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  on  account  of  this  war.  He  dierefore  save  her  reason 
to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  6om  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  countiy  house,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  built  exoresslj  on  the  banlES  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  en- 
jof  the  convenation  of  two  of  nis  finends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  •  In  this 
retirement  it  migfat  have  been  expected  that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure  the 
discourses  of  those  wise  philosophers.  But,  as  they  could  not  banish  fiom  his 
heart  his  bve  for  Cleopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion 
ndiich  they  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  returned 
to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopa- 
tra, and,  with  design  to  please  her.  sent  deputies  again  to  Caesar,  to  demimd 
life  of  him,  uoon  the  shameful  conditions  of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  private 
penon,  provided  Cesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  oMt  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than 
the  fonner,  Antony  endeafoured  to  extinguish  iu  himself  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sent misfortunes^  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him,  hy  aban- 
doning himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cleopatra  and 
he  re^ed  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  with  emulation  to  exceed  each 
other  in  the  incredible  magnificence  of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  collected  all  sorts  of 
poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned  deatn  with  the  least  pain,  she 
made  the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the  pn 
sons  condemned  todie.  Having  observed  that  the  stroivest  poisons  caused  deadi 
the  soonest,  but  with  greatest  torment,  and  that  those  which  were  gentle,  brought 
OD  an  easy  but  slow  death  ;  die  tri^  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  to  different  persons.  She  made 
these  experimenlls  evei^  day,  and  discovered  at  length,  that  the  aspic  was  the 
only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor  convulsions  ;  and  which,  throwing  the 
person  into  an  immediate  heavmess  and  stupefiictioo,  attended  with  a  slight 
sweating  upon  the  faoe,  and  a  numbness  of  afl  the  oigans  of  sense,  gently  ex* 
tingmshed  life,  so  that  those  in  that  condition  were  aogiy  when  any  one  awakened 
th^D.  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceedingly  sleepy.  This 
was  tne  poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint,  die  applied  herself 
with  more  than  oroinary  solicitude  in  caressing  him.  Thou^  sne  celeluated 
her  own  birthday  with  little  solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  present  condition, 
she  kept  that  of  Antony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  the 
had  ever  displayed  before  ;  so  that  many  of  the  guests  who  came  to  that  feast 
poor,  went  awa^  rich. 

Cœsar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  the  victory  imper- 
fect, marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  tbience  sa* 
down  before  Pelusium.  He  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the  |^tes  le 
him  ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received  se- 
cret orders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a  si^. 
The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the  cinr.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  berselTof 
the  accusation,  put  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  revenee  his  treacheiy  by  putting  them  to  death.  What  a 
monster  was  diis  princess!  The  most  odious  of  vices  were  united  in  her  per- 
son :  professed  immodesty,  breach  (^  faith,  injustice^  cruelty,  and  what  crowns 
all  the  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceitful  amity,  which  covers  a  design  foimea 
to  deliver  up  to  his  enennr  the  person  whom  she  loads  with  the  most  tender  ca- 
resses, and  with  marks  of^the  warmest  and  most  sincere  attachment.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  ci  Isis,  she  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be  erected, 
distinguished  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  foftiness  and 
extent.    Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious  moveables  to  be  carried  ;  gold» 
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silver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivoiy,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  perfumes  and  aniM& 
wood  ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  upon  which  she  would  codbbk 
herself  with  her  treasures.  Caesar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  apprehend 
that  her  despair  would  induce  her  to  bum  them,  despatched  every  day  sock 

Serson  to  her  to  ^ve  her  great  hopes  of  the  most  kind  and  generous  treatoBot, 
ut  at  the  same  time,  advanced  toward  the  city  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  soon  making  himselif  master  of^the  city,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  he  held 
miûk  Cleopatra,  upon  which  he  relied  no  less  than  upon  his  anny. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  that  princess,  and  being  unwiUii^  to  be- 
lieve what  was  told  him  of  them,  he  prepared  for  a  good  defence.  He  made 
a  vigorous  sally  ;  and  afler  having  severely  handled  the  besiegers,  and  waroajj 
pursued,  to  the  vei^  gates  of  their  camp,  a  detachment  of  horse,  which  had 
Deen  sent  against  him,  he  returned  victorious  into  the  ci^.  This  was  the  last 
eflfort  of  hb  ezpirinji^  valour  ;  for  after  thia  exploit,  his  mrtitude  and  sense  of 
glory  abandoned  him,  6r  were  never  afier^of  any  service  to  him.  Instead  of 
makmg  use  of  this  advanta^,  and  of  applying  himself  seiiousiy  to  his  deience, 
by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who  betrayed  him,  he  came,  complete^ 
aimed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  kiss  her  hands.  The 
whole  palace  of  Alexandria  immediately  resounded  widi  acclamations,  as  if  the 
siege  had  been  raised  ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  no  thou^ts  but  of  amusn^ 
Antony,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  together. 

f^rly  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Cœsar  by  sea  and  land.  He 

1.  1     J  .  ,  and  from  thence  kept 

1  order  to  chaige  those 

„     „     ,   J  see  the  success  of  that 

attack  ;  but  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw  Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his 
flag,  when  he  came  in  view  of  Cesar's,  and  surrendered  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  oi>ened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit  to  what  his 
friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this  extremity,  be  v?as  for  sig- 
nalizing himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  valour,  capable,  in  his  sense,  of  £- 
ing  him  abundance  of  honour.  He  sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to  sii^le  combat 
Caesar  made  answer,  that  if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  otfaer  ways 
to  die  besides  that.  Antony  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Caesar,  and  betrajed 
by  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after  abandoned  bj  all 
his  cavaliy.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with 
desijp  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artfiil  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escape  the  lagçoî 
Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of^the  kings  oî 
Egypt,  which  was  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  the  gates  of  which  she  l»d  or- 
dered to  be  ctosed.  She  caused:  Antony  to  be  told,  Uiat  preferrii«  an  honoun- 
ble  death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  had  killed  hereelf  in  the  midst  of  her  an- 
cestor s  tombs,  where  she  bad  also  chosen  her  own  sepulchre.  Antony, too  cre- 
duk)us,  did  not  give  himself  time  to  examine  a  piece  of  news  which  he  ooAi 
to  have  suspected,  after  all  Cleopatra's  other  infidelities  ;  and  struck  with  tos 
idea  of  her  death,  passed  immediately  from  excess  of  rage  to  the  most  viofeot 
tramiorts  of  grief;  and  thought  only  of  followif^  her  into  the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  with 
a  slave,  and  having  caused  his  armour  to  be  taken  off,  he  commanded  him  to 
phuKe  his  dagger  into  his  breast  ;  but  the  slave,  full  of  aflfection.  respect  and 
fidelity  for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Antony. 
lookiK  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  him  to  follow,  thrust  his  swoid  into 
tU8  bMv,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  torrent  of  his  blood,  which  he  mii^led  with 
mat  of  his  slave.  At  that  moment  an  officer  of  the  queen's  guards  came  to  let  him 
Imow  thatshe  was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  name  d*  Cleopatra  pronounced 
than  he  opened  his  dyinç  eyes,  and  being  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  he 
sirored  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  afterwards  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
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the  fort  where  she  had  caused  herself  to  he  shut  up.  Cleopatra  would  not  per- 
mit the  gates  to  beopened  to  give  him  entrance,  for  fear  of  some  surprise  ;  but 
she  appeared  at  a  h j^b  window,  from  whence  she  threw  down  chains  and  cords. 
.Antony  was  made  fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  who 
ivere  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  with  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up. 
!Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight.  Antony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with 
death  depicted  in  his  face,  was  drawn  up,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extend- 
ing his  feeble  hands  toward  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his  last 
breath  ;  while  she,  with  her  features  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pulled 
the  cords  with  her  whole  stren^h  ;  the  people  below,  who  could  give  no  turther 
aid,  encouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  she  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she  tore 
off  her  clothes,  beat  her  breast  violently,  and^  after  wiping  the  blood  from  his 
wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  pnnce,  her  lord,  her  dear- 
est spouse.  While  she  made  these  mournful  exclamations,  she  cutoff  Antomr's 
hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  who  believed  that  a  reliet  to 
those  who  died  a  violent  death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  affliction,  said  to  her, 
to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy,  as  he  died  in  her  arms  ;  and  that, 
as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  oeii^  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to 
be  overcome  by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advisedher to  save  her  life  and  king- 
dom, provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour  ;  to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the 
traitors  of  her  own  court,  as  well  as  the  Romans  in  Caesar's  train,  and  to  trust 
only  Proculeius.    He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  Antony's  blood,  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  particular 
orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  bis  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive  if  possible.  That 
princess  refused  to  surrender  herself  to  him.  She  had,  however,  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,  without  letting  him  enter  the  tomb.  Hé  only  came  close  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  pve  passage  for  the  voice  through  cre- 
vices. They  talked  a  considerable  time  together  ;  during  which  she  continu- 
ally asked  the  king^dom  for  her  children  ;  while  he  exhorted  her  to  hc^  the 
best,  and  pressed  bier  to  confide  all  her  interest  to  Caesar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to  Cae- 
sar, who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  speak  asain  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the 
gates,  as  Proculeius  nad  done,  and  spoke  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  pro- 
tracthig  the  conversation  on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while,  Proculeius  brought 
a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same  window  through  which  sne 
and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and,  followed  b^  two  officers  who  were 
with  him,  went  down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of 
the  two  women  who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite 
out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and  surprise,  **  O,  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are 
taken  !"  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius,  and  would  have  stabbed 
herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle  :  but  Proculeius 
ran  quickhr  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  "  You  wrong  your- 
self and  Caesar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing  his 
TOodness  and  clemency.'^  At  we  same  time  he  forced  the  da^r  out  of  her 
hands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in  them. 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus,  with  orders  to  guard 
her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  on  herself,  and  to  behave  to 
her,  at  the  same  time, with  all  the  regard  and  complacency  she  could  desire; 
he  likewise  instructea  Proculeius  to  9ak  the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  which  there 
were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or 
fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the  philosopher  Ariaeus,  upon  whom 
he  leaned  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  to  signify  publicly  the  regard  he  had  for 
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him.  Harlitt  arrived  at  the  palace,  he  asœnded  a  tribunal,  wfakb  be  ordand 
to  be  erect^there  ;  and  seeipg  the  whole  people  ptoeuate  upon  the  grouiid,ke 
commanded  them  to  rise.  He  then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them,  for  Imee 
reasons  ;  the  fiist  upon  tihe  account  of  Alexander  thetr  founder  ;  the  second,  fer 
the  beauty  of  their  city  ;  the  third,  lor  the  sake  of  Ari«us,ono  of  their  citizeos, 
whose  merit  and  knowled^  he  esteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  to  the  queen, 
who  at  first  a^ed  nothing  of  Caesar,  but  his  permission  to  bmy  Antony,  which 
was  granted  without  difficulty.  She  spared  no  cost  to  render  his  intermeot  mag- 
nificent, according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt.  She  caused  his  bod^  to  be  em- 
balmed with  the  most  exqubite  perfumes  of  the  east,  and  placed  it  among  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Caesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days  of  her  mouia- 
ing  ;  but  when  he  believed  ne  might  do  it  with  decency,  be  was  mtroduced  into 
her  chamber,  after  having  asked  her  permission,  being  desirous  to  conceal  his 
designs  under  the  r^ard  be  professed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed, 
m  a  very  simple  and  neglectea  manner.  When  he  entered  her  chamber,  ttioiigii 
she  had  nothing  on  but  a  sii^e  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  thiow 
herself  at  his  teet,  hoiribly  (fisfiffured,  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  hta  visage 
wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  faïutering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excesBrre 
weeping,  andber  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  nadtanlgnce 
and  lofty  mien,  which  she  derived  fnm  her  beau^,  were,  however,  nAwbolh 
extinct  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  ndaced, 
even  through  the  depth  of  grief  and  dejection»  as  from  a  daric  cloud,  shot  (octh 
graces,  anda  kind  ot  radiance,  which  br|g;htened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  no- 
tion of  her  countenance.  Thi>u^h  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  àespût 
of  inspiring  that  young  victor  widi  k>ve,  as  she  had  formeriy  done  Cesar  and 
Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of  the  portraits  of  Julius  Cssar. 
"  My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  pointii^  to  those  pictures,  '^  behold  those  images 
of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  voj  crown.''  Then  taking  letten  out  of  her  bosom,  which  she 
had  concealed  in  jt  ;  "  see  also,'*  said  she,  kissing  them,  "  the  dear  testimonîes 
of  his  love."  She  afterwards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  then^  oaaiipeoN 
ing  apon  them,  at  proper  intervab,  with  moving  acclamatioos,  and  paasiooate 

Èanoes  :  but  she  employed  these  arts  with  no  success  ;  for  whether  her  charms 
id  no  lon^r  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or  that  amlMtion  was  Caesar's 
ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  affected  with  either  her  person  or  conveisalk»  : 
contenting  himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  afid  with  asaoring  her  ol 
his  good  intentions.    She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  cddness,  6om  wbkb 
she  conceived  no  good  augury  ;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and  chaoiging  the 
discourse,  she  thaâced  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  m  his 
name,  and  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.    She  added,  that  in 
return  she  would  deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures  of  the  kines  of  Egypt.    And 
in  fact  she  put  an  inventoiy  into  his  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewete  and  re- 
venues.   Ajid  as  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present^  reproached 
her  with  not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  most 
valuable  effects  ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave 
him  several  blows  on  the  iace.    Then  turning  toward  Caesar,  "  Is  it  not  a  bor^ 
rible  thing."  said  she  to  him,  '*  that  when  you  have  not  dndained  to  visit  me, 
and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  I  now  am  ni,  my  own 
domestics  should  accuse  me  before  you.  of  retaining  some  women*s  jewels, 
not  to  adorn  a  miserable  person  as  I  am,  but  ibr  a  present  to  your  sister  Ôcta- 
via,  and  your  wife  Livia  ;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  affi^id  a  more 
fevourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess  ?'^ 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not  doobtii^ 
but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He  told  ber,  she  might 
dispose  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved  ;  and  after  having:  assured 
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liar  that  he  would  traat  her  with  moie  eeneiositj  and  magnificonoe  diu)  ahe 
could  imagine,  he  withdrew,  imagining  uiat  he  had  deceived  her,  but  was  de- 
ceiTed  himself. 

Not  doubting  that  Cœsar  intended  to  make  her  senre  as  an  ornament  to  his 
triumph,  she  bad  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  during.  She 
well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  çiards  who  had  been  assigned  her, 
and,  under  pretence  of  doing  her  honour,  followed  her  eveiy  where  ;  and  be- 
sides, âiat  fier  time  was  short,  Caesar's  departure  approachuig.  The  better, 
therefore,  to  amuse  him,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  mignt  go  to  pay  her  bat  du^ 
at  the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Cssar  having  «anted  her 
that  permission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  wim  her  tears, 
and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discoufse  as  if  he  had  been 
present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of 
her  affection. 

Afier  that  &ta]  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sighs  and  lamenta* 
tioos,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and  returned  to  her  cham- 
ber. She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  firom  the  bath  to  a  table,  havmg  ordered 
it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  rose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Caesar;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber,  except  her  two  women,  she  shut 
the  door.sat  down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  fias,  whicha  peasant 
had  latenr  brought  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a  moment  aJter  lay  down,  as  if 
she  had  Men  asleep  ;  but  that  was  tlie  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed 
amone  the  firuit,ana  had  stui«  her  in  the  arm  which  she  held  toit.  The  poison 
immediate^  communicated  ioelf  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or 
being  perceived  by  any  body.  The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pass  with^ 
out  a  strict  search  mto  it  ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's 
Êûthfiil  senrants,  played  his  part  so  well,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
design  in  a  basket  of  fi^,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Cae* 
Bar's  precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  afler  havinv  read  the  letter  she  had 
written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  bo<fy  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
tomb  with  that  of  Antony»  and  instantly  despatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it. 
But  nothstanding  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  bauçhty,  and  too  much  above  the  vulgar,  to  suffer  her* 
self  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  Sie  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot.  Determined  to 
die,  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  resolutions,  she  saw  with  firm» 
ness  and  indifference  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins.t  She 
died  at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  of  which  she  Ind  reimd  twenty-two,  firom 
the  death  other  father.  The  statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  but  those 
of  Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  ser* 
vice,  having  given  Caesar  one  thousand  talents,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 

A^erCleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  ena- 
pire,  and  governed  by  a  prstect  sent  thither  from  Rome.    The  reign  of  the 
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That  eM  both  death  and  fear  eontrol  ; 
Provokes  the  Mrpeat's  ittor»  bia  rage  diidaiiu. 

Aad  joye  to  feel  his  poison  ia  her  Teins, 
invidious  to  the  vietor^  faneied  pride. 

She  will  not  from  her  own  descend, 
DiMme*d,  a  vdcar  eantive  bjr  hb  side. 

His  pompons  triumph  to  attend  : 
Bui  fiercclj  Sies  to  death,  and  bids  her  lorrtws  end. 
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ImW  she  looks  from  her  snpetior  wo. 
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Ptolemîet  id  Egypt,  to  date  its  commencement  from  the  death  of  Aleiander 
the  Great,  had  continued  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  frcaa  ttie  year  of 
the  world  3631  to  3974. 

CONCLUSION  or  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speakiog  of  the  first  and  ancient  kÎKdomof 
Egypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  distinct  from  the 
rest,  three  great  successive  empires,  founded  on  the  ruin  of  each  other,  continue 
during  a  loqg  series  of  ages,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear  ;  the  empire  of  the 
Babylonians,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  the  Urecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A 
fourth  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Romans,  which  having  already  swallowed  up 
most  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  wiU  extend  its  conquests,  and  afler  haw 
subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force  of  arms,  be  itself  torn  in  a  manner  into  dif 
ferent  pieces,  and  by  beine  so  dismembered^  make  way  for  the  establbhnwDtof 
almost  all  the  kingdoms  which  now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  buj 
here  behold  a  picture  of  all  aces  ;  of  the  gloiy  and  power  of  all  the  empires 
of  the  world  ;  in  a  word,  of  afl  that  is  splendid  or  admirable  in  human  great- 
ness !  Eveiy  excellence  is  here  presentea,' sublimity  of  genius,  delicacy  oTîssfe, 
accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment  ;  the  noblest  eSorts  of  eloqueuoe,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  departing  from  nature  andtntffa; 
the  glory  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  valour  in  conquetîne,  and 
ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of  great  men  of  every  kincl  does 
it  not  present  to  our  view  !  What  powerful,  what  glorious  kings  !  What  great 
captains  !  What  famous  conquerors  !  What  wise  magistrates  !  What  leuned 
phdosophers  !  What  admirable  le^tslatora  !  We  are  transported  with  beboldiiç 
in  certain  ages  and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent  seal  m 
justice,  a  passionate  love  of  country,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  con- 
tempt of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  so 
much  do  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.    But  while  we  are  in  admiration  and  ec- 
stasy at  the  view  of  so  many  splemlid  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  wiio  alone 
can  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifles,  meanness,  wêBity,  and 
pride  :  and  while  mankind  are  contmually  busied  in  perpetuating'  tbepawer  of 
their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms  and  eternizing  themsefres,  if  tnat  were 
possible,  God.  from  his  throne  on  high,  overthrows  all  their  projects,  and  makes 
even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing  bis  purposes,  infimîtely  superior  to 
our  understandings.    He  alone  knows  his  operations  and  designs.    AU  agesare 
present  to  him  :  **  He  seeth  from  everlastii^  to  everiasting."*  He  has  assiened 
all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.     In  all  the  different  revolutions,  we  have 
seen  that  nothing  has  come  to  pass  by  chance.    We  know,  that  under  the  hnage 
of  that  statue  which  Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible 
countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly 
and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  God  thouefat  fit  to 
represent  die  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  all  that  is  gforious,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerfiil.    And  what 
means  does  the  Almightjr  use  for  overthrowiiig  this  immense  Colossus  ?    ^*  A 
small  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  diat 
were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.   Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay 
the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  cold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  thrasbiiig  floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that 
DO  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  eartb."t 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prophecT 
of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.    Jesus  Christ  who  descended  to  clothe  him&eU  with 
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fesh  and  blood  in  the  sacred  womb  of  tbe  blessed  Tiigb,  without  the  partici- 
pation of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain  without  human 
aid.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  ^rson,  of  his  relations,  his  appear- 
ance,  his  manner  of  teaching,  his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of  ereiy  thing  that  re- 
lates to  him,  were  simplici^,  poverty,  and  humility  ;  which  were  so  extreme, 
that  they  concealed  from  the  eves  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his 
miracles,  however  effulgent,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  devil  himself,  penetrating 
and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus  Christ 
will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a  prophet  re- 
presents him  to  us  :  *'  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."*  His  work 
and  mission  are,  **  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  leA  to  other  people  ;"  like  those 
which  we  have  seen  m  this  history  ;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms  ;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever.'* 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  without 
bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  gloiy  so  much  in  their  jsower,  have 
nothing  which  approaches  in  die  least  to  tlut  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not 
reign  over  the  wiA  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects  can  Uiidc 
as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular 
actions  done  without  their  order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as 
their  power.  Their  designs  often  miscarry,  and  come  to  nothiK  even  durinj^ 
their  own  lives.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  '^All  power  is 
given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth. "t  He  exercises  it  principally  upon  the 
hearts  and  mibds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without  his  order  or  pennission. 
Every  thing  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Eveiy  thing  co-operates 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth  ;  while  states  and 
empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vainly  em- 
ployed in  the  external  view  of  these  tnings,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  tor- 
rent, almost  without  perceiving  it  ;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which  however  determine  our  fate  to 
all  eternity.  I'he  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  toward  perfection.  When 
it  shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect  ; 
"  Then  comedi  the  end.  when  be  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God. 
even  the  Father  ;  when  he  ^all  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and 
power.} 

*  Apôe.  TÎ.  3.  t  MatUi.  uviii.  18.  t  1  Cor.  xw.  94. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

CHRONOLOGT. 

Chronoloot  is  the  knowledge  of  the  just  computation  of  time.  It  shows  to 
what  year  the  eyents  related  in  histoiy  are  to  oe  referred.  The  years  used 
for  measuriiig  aie  duration  of  time  are  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  jear  is  that  space  of  time  between  one  equinox  and  another  of  the 
same  denomination  the  next  year  ;  for  instance,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
vernal  equinox  following,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  six^T'âve  days» 
five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  which  consists 
of  twenty-nine  davs^  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all, 
three  hundred  and  nfty-four  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eieht  minutes. 

Both  of  these  Years  are  called  astronomical,  to  distiiiguiui  them  from  that 
in  common  use,  which  is  termed  civil  or  political. 

Thou^  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  in  the  manner  of  detennin- 
ing  their  years,  some  regulating  them  by  the  sun^s  motions,  and  otheis  by  the 
moon's  ;  they  however  generally  use  the  solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems 
at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  inequality  should 
produce  some  error  in  chronological  calculations.  But  it  is  to  oe  observed, 
that  the  nations  who  used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  the  intercal- 
ary days  to  make  them  agree  with  the  solar;  which  reconciles  them  with  each 
other,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neglected,  when  the 
question  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great  event,  to 
which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  These  are  called  epochs,*  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  to  stay,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  from  a 
restii^  place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after^  and  by  that  means  to 
avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,* those  errors  which  induce  confiision  of 
times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  aibitraiy  ;  and  a 
writer  of  history  may  take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these  points  distinguished  by 
a  considerable  event,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  called  eras. 
There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been  diiierent  nations.  The 
principal  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  world,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olym- 
piads, and  of  Rome.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  in  the 
chronological  table  at  the  end  of  my  history  ;  but  the  narrow  compass  of 
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these  pages  obliges  me  to  confine  myself  to  die  two  most  famous;  that  is  to 
say.  fiiat  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Eveiy  body  knows  that  the  Oijpipiads  derive  their  origin  fimn  the  Oljn^ 
»maes,  which  were  celebrated  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  city  of  C^i^npia. 
These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  lor  Compu- 
ting her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four  years  comi^ele, 
which  is  me  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celeoration  of  games  and  anolfaer. 
The  first  used  by  chronologers  begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  the  world  3298,  before  Christ  776.  When  the  time  oo  wbkik  as 
event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Olympiads,  authors  say  the  first,  second, 
or  third,  £c.  year  of  such  an  Olympiad  ;  wnidi  being  once  knowD,  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which  the  same  fact  is  to  be  refened  ;  and  in  tike 
manner,  when  the  year  of  the  worid  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  <^  the 
Olympiad  which  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro's  chronology,  in  the  year  of  aie  worid 
St51,  and  the  753d  before  Jesus  Christ  Cato  dates  the  foundation  cftbat  ciQr 
two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3253,  before  Jesus  Christ  751.  I  sbdl 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  histoiy.  The  years  reckoned 
fix>m  this  efK)ch  are  called  indifferently  yean  of  Rome,  or  yean  fiom  the  Ibim- 
dation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronoloey,  used  prindpaliy  fi>r 
reckoning  the  yean  before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  wherein  ths  period 
consists,  and  its  use  ;  but  first  I  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  teee  cy- 
cles, of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle;  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  yean  is  mider- 
stood. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  yean,  which  iodndes  all  tiie  va- 
riations that  the  Sundays  and  days  of  flie  week  admit  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  yean,  the  fint  seven  letten  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in 
the  calendar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which  are  called  domiiiica] 
lettera,  return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  at  first  To  undeistand 
what  r  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  tmit  if  the  year  had  only  fifly-two 
weeks,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters.  But 
as  it  bas  a  day  more,  and  two  in  leap  year,  that  produces  sU  the  ratisL- 
tions  included  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  yean,  of  which  the  sotar  cvcle 
consists. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the  revotntion  of  nine- 
teen yean,  at  the  end  <^ which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  anbour  anda  half» 
tothe  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  m  the  same 
order  as  at  fint.  We  are  indebted  for  £e  invention  of  the  cycle  to  Methon, 
a  famous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used 
tormarkipg  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologen  admit  of  a  thirdalso,  called  indiction. 
1  Ins  IS  a  revolution  of  fifteen  yean,  of  whidi  the  fint  is  called  the  fint  indic- 
tion,  the  second  the  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth  :  after  which 
th^  begin  again  to  count  the  fint  indiction.  &c. 

*i.  I  ?.l"IS?*?^^^  ^  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  three  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chnst 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say.  28, 19,  and  16,  are  multiplied  by  each 
other,  the  product  wiU  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

Une  of  the  properties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic  cycles 
of  each  year,  ttiat  is  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles  :  forci- 
wnple.  eveiy  body  knows  that  the  vul^  era  commences  at  the  year  4714  of 
the  Julian  penod.    If  that  namber  be  divided  by  28,  what  lemams*  after  the 

t\l!T^  'ï***'  Pen»in«,  Md  not  the  quotiwt.  m  «hm  nfùton  do  ;  for  the  qootieat  expraawt  tiM  a^btr 
i  S?  «iJirt?  di**"       ^V'»^  of  the  period,  aad  wh*t  fmêim  aftw  tU  dirkiWOgw*  «m>Ï» 
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divlaioosboffs  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  the  same  maimer  the  lunar  cyck 
and  the  indktion  may  be  found.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three  nmnoers 
which  express  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  any 
other  year  of  the  Julian  period.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other 
years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say.  to  the  year  when 
the  three  cycles  ot  which  it  is  composed  began,  we  shall  nnd  it  precede  the 
creation  of  the  world  710  years;  supposing  the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar 
era  only  4004  years. 

This  perioa  is  also  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the  yean 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  divided  chro- 
nologers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  woild. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  4004  years  of  me  world  are  to  be 
reckoned  before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give  more  extent  to  that  space,  and  aug« 
nnent  the  number  of  years  of  which  it  consists.  These  variations  disappear 
when  the  Julian  period  is  used  ;  for  eveiy  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the  year  in 
irvhich  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know,  that  the  first  year  oi 
the  vulgar  era,.falls  in  the  4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period  there 
are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systems,  and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  any  year  what- 
soever of  me  vulgar  era  of  the  worid  ;  for  as  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period 
precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  propofledof  the 
«ra  of  the  w(»ld,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3673.  If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383.  which  number 
expresses  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  to  mich  the  battle  of  Axfoela  is  to  be 
reieired. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in  my 
chronological  table.  At  first  I  proposed  to  make  as  many  columns  as  there  are 
diflferent  nations  in  my  book^  wbose  histoiy  faUs  out  in  the  same  times,  and  to 
place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  in  order  that  all  the  events  that 
nappened  in  the  same  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view  :  but  besides  my  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with  each  odier,  I 
found  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  spaces,  which 
would  have  considerably  lengthened  the  tables,  and  in  consequence  swelled  the 
volume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  very  large.  I  therefore  chose  to  separate  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracusans,  ana  to  give  their  chronology  apart.  The  histories  of 
uose  two  people  are  abundantly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  have  little 
relation  to  those  of  the  other  nations  of  ^hom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological  discus- 
sions, and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  ^  FshaU  gene- 
rally follow  Usher,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  on  this  sutrject 
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Ameaophit,  i 
coeedsmm. 


Fo«Bdalioa«r«he 
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Femdettea  of  the  kÎMden  eC 
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of  99  jears. 


IHnani,  hralhcrof  SeoMtriii 
and  retires  into  the  Pelnponnaw 
makes  lumself  asaster  of  Argoa. 

Perseus,  Ae  tfth  of  Daan»* 
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Mycene. 
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Ptratens.  f n  hb  reign  Paris  b  driven  into 
Egypt  «n  fab  retan  to  Trej  with  Helen. 

Rnampeinith.— CheoM.— 
— — lljcerinas.— — Asyehls. 

The  six  preceding  reigns  ware  110  yean  in 
duration  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  assign  the  length 
of  each  of  them  in  particular. 


Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gires  his  dam;h- 
ter  ia  marriage  to  8olomoo. 

Sesec,  otherwise  called  flesonehls.  Itwas 
with  him  that  Jeroboam  took  refage. 

Sesao  marches  against  Jenisalea,  and  eoa- 
quers  Judma. 

Zara,  king  of  Egypt,  makei  war  with  Am, 
kiagof  Judah. 

A^ris.  In  his  relga  Sabaeos,  king  <tf 
Ethiopia,  makes  himself  amster  of  Egypt, 
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mains of  the 
kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  Assj- 

C'lmmeriaaa 
made     the»- 

ofSaieia. 

and     remains 

ria.  The  same 

sole  master  of 

SSJÎTht 

SErA«t 

chains.       and 
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3947 


667 


SS71 
S97B 


6S1 
096 


SS80 
SSS5 
3388 


8397 


624 
61» 
616 


607 


601 


S410 


Jtop*- 


of  39y«ui. 


Nechno.  The 
7tb7earof  hU 
rclga  he  de- 
feats the  king 
of  AMjiiatUia 
■eues  part  of 
his  dominions. 
He  reigned  16 


Psnaunissiz 


Apries.  He 


of  8i- 
doBi  in  the  1st 
jeer  of  his 
reifn. 
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I     Babylofu      I      Jn»€VtK. 


Tyrteos,  • 
poet  who  ex- 
celled in  cele- 
bretinf  milita- 
rjr  virtue. 

Thaïes  of 
Miletus,  fonn> 
der  of  the  Io- 
nic sect.      % 


Dkaco,  legis- 
lator of  A- 
thenk. 


Solon. 
The  7  SM^es 

of  Greece  lir- 
ed  abovt  this 
time. 

AlcKustfrom 
whom  the  Al- 
caio  Torses 
take         their 


Sappho,   at 
the  same  til 


carries  him  in- 
to BabjIoD. 


JIaiyfo»  «Mf  JVtueveA. 


Saosdnchin,  or  Nebochodo- 
Dosor  I.  In  the  twelfth jrear  JMal 
of  his  reign  he  defeats  Fhra-  joeea» 
offtes,  Inng  of  the  Medes,  and 
Ukes  Ecbatana.  It  was  after 
this  expedition  that  he  made 
Holophemes  benege  Betho- 
lia. 

Death  of  NebochodoQOSor. 
Saraeot,  called  also  Ch]rnal- 
danns.  succeeded  him. 

Ifabopolassar^s   revolt 
gainit  Baractts.      He  makes 
himself  master  of  Babylon. 


■wo,      vovcwo» 

him.  The  se- 
cond }rear  of 
his  reign  he 
beats  the  As- 
«yrians,ai>d  at- 
tacksNineveh, 
the  nega  of 
which  ha  is 
oblired  to  a- 
baadoa  hj  a 
sodden  imp- 
tionof  the  Scy- 
thians into  his 


Destruction  of  Ninereh. 
From  thoDceforth  Babylon 
was  the  capital  if  the  Awj- 
rian  empire. 


B0byUn. 


Lteskis 


NaboDolaasar, 
•on  Neouchodonosor 
empire,  he  sends  him  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  to  reconquer 
the  countries  taken  Irom 
by  Necbao. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebu- 
chodonosor.  He  transports  a 
fjeat  number  of  Jews  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  among  them  the 
projphet  Daniel. 

The  eaptiri^  begins  from 
his  canrriog  away  the  Jews 
to  Babylon. 

Death  of  Nabopolassar.  His 
son  Nebttchodonosor  II.  suc- 
ceeds him  in  all  his  dominions. 
Nebuchodonosor's  first 
dream  interpreted  by  Daniel. 


NebuehodoBosor*s  lieute- 
nants, after  haviar  ravaged 
Judea,  blockade  Jerusalem, 
put  king  Jehoiakim  to 
About  the  end  of  the 
same  year  Nebuchodonosor 
repairs  in  person  to  Jérusa- 
lem, makes  nimself  master 


DaathofDa- 
Phra- 

OnaS  IQQOMflS 


Phiaecies 
perishes  at  the 
siege  of  Nine- 
veh, with  part 
of  his  arm^. 
Cyaxares    his 


C^raxares 

joins  his  forces 
with  tlioee  of 
NaboMl 
takesNineveh, 
and  pots  Syra- 
cos  Its  king  to 
death. 


Hafi 


wm»  the 

ofKie. 
tbe]6ih 
of   his 


Afltyacet,tLe 
ion  of  Cyaxa- 
res, rives  hb 
daognter  in 
marriage 
Cambyaes, 
king  of  Perna. 

BuihofCy' 

us. 

Death  of  C7- 
axares. 

Astyages.his 


Al]rattes.He 
ootipiigs  the 
nege  of  Hile- 
tas,  which  bad 
been  cameo 
on  aix  rears  by 
his  father,  and , 
potsaa  ead  to 
Uaix  yaan  af- 
ter. bjeoocJo- 
diag  a  peaca 
with  th«  be- 1 
neged.  lathe' 
prince*» 
reign  theia 
was  a  ^ 
between  the 
Medes  andLy 
dians,  which 
was  temi 
ed  by  thai 
riage  of  Cyax- 
ares with  AiT- 
emstbedanga- 
terofAlyattea. 


king  instei 


appoints 
lead  of 


of 
Zedekiah 


him.  Re  feigns 
IS  years. 
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JLj/dta. 


AM 

Mil 
M16 


S490 


68t 


fm 


^gyp^ 


Orteee. 


ZedekMh, 
kiag  of  Judahi 
waakn  an  alli- 
ance with  th« 
king-ofEfTpt, 
contrary  to  tne 
adrice  of  the 
prophet  Jere- 

lian. 

Un/ortanate 
expedition  of 
Apriei  into  Li- 
bya. 


againat 


3434 


3443 
9444 


fidO 
564 


auB     in     the 
throne. 

Apries  dies 
in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of 
his  reign. 
Amasiarei^BS 
after    h' 


3447 


3-M9 

315« 

\S460 


3464 
3466 


9458 


556 


555 
543 
544 


540 
538 


546 


TOlU 

Apri< 

rfebtiehodo- 
nowr  wibjects 


Th«api» 

forms  tragedy. 
Pythi^oras 
livedab«      " 
time. 


Simonides, 
the 
poet. 


whom  he  carries  into  capti- 
vity. 

Nebachodonosor  destroys 
Jerusalem,  and  carries  away 
Zedekiah  captire  to  Babylon. 
At  his  return  into  his  dominions 
he  causes  the  three  young  He- 
brew* to  be  thrown  into  the 


Nebuchodonoior  makes  him- 
self master  of  Tyre,  after  a 
sieee  of  thirteen  jrears.  He 
did  not  march  against  Egypt 
till  after  this  expedition. 

Nebuchodonosor's  second 
dream  intenpreted  by  Daniel. 
Nebachodonosor  reduced  to 
condition  of  beasts  during 
seven  years,  after  which  he 
reigns  again  one  year.  Eril- 
"  ~  'ach   his    son   tncce 

He  reigns  only  2  yeart. 


re- the 


aboutthis  Men>dach 


Bcelebrated  great 


Neriglissor.  He 
^  at  preparations  for  war 
against  the  Medes,  and  calls 
in  Cnbsus  to  his  aid. 


Pisistratu^ 
makes  himself 

ter  of  A- 
thens. 


Hipponax, 
author  of  the 
verse  Scazon. 
Heraclitus, 
chief  of  the 
sect  which 
bears  his 

ime. 

Birth  of  JEs- 
chylus. 

utesiphon, 
ChersiphroD,  a 
celebrated  ar- 
chitectffamous 
especially  foi 
building  the 
temple  of  Dia- 
na of  Ephesus. 


Babylon. 


Media. 


Cyrus  goes 
for  the  first 
time  into  If  e- 
dia,'to  see  his 
grandfather 
Astyages.  He 
remains  three 
rears  with 
nim. 


Laborosoarchod.  He  reigns 
only  nine  months. 


Labynit,  called  in  Scripture 
Belshaxxar. 


Labynit  is  killed  at  the  tak- 
in|^  of  Babylon.  The  death 
of^that  prince  puts  an  end^  to 
the  Babylonian  empire,  which 
is  united  with  that  of  the 
foi  Medes. 


Death  of  As- 
tyages. 
C; 
succeeds 
known  in  the 
Scripture  un- 
der the  name 
of  Darius  the 
He  de. 

Cyrus  returns 
into  Media  for 
the  second 
time,  in  order 
to  assist  his 
ancle  in  the 
war  with  the 
Babylonians. 

expedition 
of  Cyrus  a- 
gainst  the  king 
of  Armenia. 
Cyaxares  and 
Cyras  defeat 
the  Babyloni- 
ans in  a  great 
battle.  in 

which  Neri- 
glissor is  slain. 

About  this 
time  the  mar- 
riage of  Cy- 
rus with  the 
daughter  of  his 
uncle  Cyi 
res  may  be 
dated. 


Cyrus  makes 
himself  mas- 
ter of  Babylon. 

Death  of  Cy^ 
axarea 


CnesBs»  JB- 
sop  IWpé 
his  reicn,  and 
was  in  his 
ooart  at  the 
e  time 
with  Solon. 


Crcesus  flies 
before  Cyrus. 


Battle  of 
Thymbra  be- 
tween Croesus 
and  Cyrus,  fol- 
lowed br  the 
taking  of  Sar* 
dis  by  the  lat- 
ter. End  of 
the  kingdom  of 
Lydia. 
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^9r  At  dtntk  tfC^rnxort*  and  CamButtt,  f^rut»  wÂ»  «ae.  ' 
ettdtd  hoik  in  tktir  dominions,  mmUed  tk*  «mfir€  mftkt 
Mtd*$  witk  th9»4  af  th*  Babyletdmn»  amd  Pmrtimmmi  fmi  ' 
of  ike  tkrweformtd  a  famrtk,  under  At  nmmt  aftàsem- 
firt  ^  tiU  rtrtiamt,  wkiek  svbtiHtd  tmo  hmtdrtd  mmd  tix 
ytart.  i 


Bmpirt  ^  At  Ptt 


iQonths.  luccftedl 


P«alnmenitiis, 
He  Teif;:»  on» 
\j  th  q>onths. 
After  the 
death  of  that 
prinoe,  Kgypt 
IB  «BBexed  to 
th«  Peraiao 
doimirioD«,and 
eoblinuet  «o 
tiiltliereiirnof 
Ale«and«r  the 
Great,  which 
includet  the 
•]M«e  of 
otiBdred 
111  jreart. 


DfathofPi- 

natrati».  Hip- 

piaa    fail    ton 

him, 


ikb 


Cjnn.    The  first  |rear  of  hit  reiga 
return  into  Jod»a. 

Daniel*!  risioo  etMotning  the  not 
Perûa. 

Crnu  dies  on  a  to«r  which  he  makM  nrtn  Pi 
having  reif  ned  leTet  Teaie  alone,  aiii  thiKy  b 
out  rrom  Persia  at  the  head  of  an  •rmjU)  aii  C^nitaies. 

Cainbjse»  his  ton  succeeds  him.    Th«  fc^Ui  yeardT  In 

iiro  he  altacka  Egypt,  and  re-onitas  it  t»  tlw  kiagioMaf  the 
Persians. 

UMDCCettfal  «xpadition  of  CambyMS 
pians. 

Cambjfies  pats  M «m.  who  was  b^th  his  sialari 
death. 

It  was  abont  this  time  that  Oretaa,  aoa  af  the  «taapsafj 
Cambyses,  mnda  hiatalf  «aater  of  tba  irian«  af  SasMi.  aad 
caused  PoWcMet,  tbe  tfmd,  af  «t,  to  ba  jMt  to  4aalh. 

Daalh  of  Oan^bTsat.  BMdb  the  Manas,  wha  had  ■Man- 
ia before  tha  éaaik  af  Caaffna,  avcaeds  bos. 


edflMthrMM  I 

He  reifM  aaly  savw  months. 


Darius,  ton  of  HTtfaspes.  ^ 

Edict  of  Darias  In  Ibvaar  a#  fte  Jewi,  wheraia  tkat  ef  Ct- 
it  is  babaaad.  tiMt  what  is  rafatad  ia  the 


I  tima  after  tha  pahTiffafiaaof 


Mlltjades 

to  settle 

ratfaaCharso- 


tatb 


rus  h  repealed. 

Mstorr  of  Sstbar  happened 

this  edict  ^ 

Babylon  rcTolts  against  Darias,  a>d  b  takaa  aftera  sfega 
of  twen^.  months, 
tdil 


Expedition  of  Darias  agûnst  tiw  Seytiiiaas. 


I 


Tha  Pisis 
tratidsB  an 
(Mined  to  a- 
baadon  Attica. 


Darias  peaatrales  into  India,  aad  tadacas  all  that  great 
country  inta  subjection.  j 


Tkt  hittory  V*  <*•  Oredk»  from  JumetforA  mil  5«  inttrmixtd  omd  oèmoti  «m^ômmdtd 
wiAAatiifAtPtnianti/ormkieki 


rsaian  i  thmit  ttparau  Atif  Aromtkgf  no  fu^ 
Ptrnant  omd  Or^kt. 


The  Paniaos  form  tha  siage  of  tha  aap ital  of  tha  island  of  Nans,  and  aia  ehligad  to 
raise  it  ta  six  Boaths. 

Aristagoru*  gaywuor  of  XiktaSt  tavolts  ficom  Darias,  aad  briags  tlia  laaiaas  aad  Aâia> 
mans  into  his  measures. 

TlM  loaians  make  thenselTei  masten  af  Sardis,  and  bom  it 

The  Parsiaas  delbat  tha  loniaas  in  a  sea-fight  bafora  the  island  dFLadoa.  aad  anke  them 
selves  asastBis  of  ICktas. 

4£sohylas. 

Darias  sands  Gabiyas  his  son>in-law  attbahaadof  an  ani^  to  attack  Otaac^ 

AaacreoB. 

Darias  takes  Ika  aoomand  of  his  anaies  fimn  Qobryaa,  aad  givas  it  to  Datisaad  Aria- 


Battle  of  Marathon. 
Unfortanato  aad  of  Bfiltiadas. 

Death  of  Darias  Hystaspes.    Ttsxt»  his  son  inocaads  him. 
Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

Iferxes  sets  oat  to  make  war  against  Iha  Otaeka»  ! 

Battle  of  Thsnnopjrls».    La4Mdas.kiiMrof  tha  Lacads»noniaat,iskJ]ladiniL    Saa^gbtj 
near  Artaansiaa^  at  tha  samatiflM  as  tha  battle  of  Theivaaylm.  . 

Birth  of  Euripidas. 

Battle  of  Salaaiio,  fellawad  by  tha  pMcipitato  retan  af  Zones  iato  Parria. 
BatUa  of  Platssa.    Saapfight  tha  sama  day  aaar  MyoaU.  la  which  tha  Paniaaa  are  ds-  j 

The  Athenians  rabinld  «a  walls  of  their  city,  which  had  baaa  daaolisbad  by  Xanes. 


ithsUadiw  the  opposition  of  the  Lacadmnwaiaas. 

e  command  of  the  armies  of  Oreoce,  of  which  tha  Laeei 


The 
semioa  from  tha  battle  of  Tharmapylas,  b  traasfisnad  to  the  Athenians. 


upo»-. 
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±^'l  ^•^•i P«rnans  »t%d  OretkM, 

Pindar  flourished  about  UiU  tijne^  '     —————^— —————— 

PaoMaiM,  general  of  tbe  LacedMmoniaju,  accined  of  boldiur  seowt  iatdligtBQa  with 
Xerxei,  u  pot  to  death. 

Themistocles,  the  Atheniaa  general,  u  accowd  of  hÀwiag  bad  a  ihara  in  Pa«iaaias*t  plot 
aad  take*  refbge  with  Admet»,  Idaf  of  the  Moloasiaiia. 

Sopboelet  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  thia  «^wj*- 

Xenea  ii  killed  by  Artabanes,  the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaaenes,  ttnaamed  Longimaans.  soeeeeds  him.  Themiatoeles  takes  lafoM  in  hb  ooart 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  - 

Cimon  reeeires  the  compiaad  of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The  rear  feUowfag  hs  defaaU  th« 
^J[?**™'.*^*'^*^*' ••«*"••»**»  ■•«J»  •'t*»«ri^«'*"y««*>n. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Thucydides. 

Great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  feign  of  Anchidamns,  wUch  makes  war  for  a  sadiUeo 
of  the  Helots.  ' 

Birth  of  Socratea 

Perielee  begins  to  distinguish  himself. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his  âcill  in  architeetnre  and  scalptm. 

Difierence  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and  Laeedemenanp,  occasioned 
bv  the  affront  offered  to  the  Athenians  hj  the  Lacedmmonians.  In  sending  back  theirtroops. 
aller  banag  called  In  their  aid  against  the  Messenians  and  Hebts.  Soma  time  afbsr.  and 
in  consequence  of  this  qnanel;  Cimon  is  banished  bj  the  ostracism. 

Esdras  obtains  a  commisuon  from  Artaaenes  to  retnm  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  that  aia 
willing  to  follow  hinu 

Tbeifûstoeles  puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicos  of  fliei^,  chief  of  the  sect  of  phTskians  called  AtAimrm^  Hippoerales  waa 
hii  disciple. 

The  Egyptians  su^rted  by  the  Athonians,  revolt  againtt  Aitaxerxes. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  l^gypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  defeated  m  their  turn}  in  consequence  of  which  all 
Egypt  retans  to  iU  obedience  to  Arlaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Paaanis.  wheie 
they  sustain  a  siege  of  oyear. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  ik  Bœotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spartans,  who  were  oome  to 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans. 

Nebeaûah  obtains  permission  ft«m  Arfakerzes,  to  retara  to  Jerasalem. 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  fcom  banishment  aAor  five  years'  absence  ;  teconciles  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  trace  of  five  years. 

End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  which  had*  continved  frnn  the 
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boming  of  Sardis  by  the  Atheniaas,  fifty-one  years. 
Death  of  Cimon. 


The  Lacedssmoniana  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Athenians.  Tho  latter 
soon  break  it  by  new  enterprises. 

Kmpedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Myron,  the  famous  sculptor  of  Athens. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  island,  after  a  siege 
of  aine  month». 

Zeals,  the  femoos  painter,  disciple  of  Ap<Aodoras.  Panhasins,  his  rival,  Hred  at  the 
une  time. 

Aristophanes,  the  eomio  poet 

Birth  of  Isocratos. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra.  The  Athenians  eqgaM  in  it 
in  favour  of  the  Corcyriana.  The  inhabitants  of  Potidva  declare  on  the  tide  of  Corinth 
against  Athens.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  in  this  war,  which  occarions  that  of  Pelopon- 
~isus. 

Soo)^,  arehichitoct  and  sculptor. 

Beginning  of  the  Pelopojuiesian  war.    It  continues  97  yean. 

A  terrible  plague  raf  es  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrates  distinguishes  himself  by 
his  extraordinanr  care  of  the  sick. 

Death  of  Pendes. 

The  LaccdsBmonians  besiege  Platssa. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

Death  of  Artexerxes.    Xerxes  his  son  sooceeds  him.    He  reigns  only  fortj^five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xenes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  in  his  stead. 
Bis  reign  continues  only  six  months. 

Ochus,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  rids  himself  of  Sogdianus,  and  sncceeds 

m. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 

Thucydides  is  bani4hed  by  the  Athenians,  whoae  army  he  commanded,  for  having  suftied 
Amphipolis  to  be  taken. 

Polygnotus,  bmed  particulariy  for  his  painting  in  the  portico  called  IToiilAq  at  Athens. 
_  which  he  represented  the  principal  events  of  the  Tioiaa  war. 

Treaty  4f  peace  cooclnded,  by  the  application  of  Nieias,  between  the  Lacedmmonians 
and  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedssmonian  war.  Alcibia» 
des,  by  an  inpostore,  occasions  ite  being  broken  the  following  year. 

The  banishment  of  Hyperbolas  putt  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  of  Egeste  against  the  Syracnsans. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sept  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens  to 
answer  accusations  against  him.    fié  flies  to  Sparte,  and  is  condemned  for  contomacy. 
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A.C. 


Perêiun»  and  Or*^. 


PUothnes,  f orernor  of  Srria,  rerolts  against  Darioi.    The  EfypliaiH  éo  tha  wmr.  aad 
ehootA  Amyrtcus  for  their  kinfç,  who  reigns  six  yean.  \ 

Alctt>ia<les,  to  aroid  the  enry  his  great  actions  had  drawn  upon  him  at  Sparta,  tfanvabân-  ' 
self  into  the  arnu  of  Tissaphemes,  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  satraps.    The  T  nrrilysnn 
ians,  by  the  help  of  Tissaphemes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  lone  of  Pensa. 

Alcihiades  is  re-called  to  Athens.     Hii  return  occaswns  the  abolition  of  Iha  Foot  Ho»- 
dred, 

Darius 


who  had  been  invested  with  supreme  authority. 

riui  gives  Cynis,  his  yoongeit  son,  the  government  in  chief  of  aU  the 
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pflwinoea  af  Asia 

Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaimoniaas.  He  defeats  the  AtheiMaaa  w 
Ephesus.  In  consequence  of  that  defeat,  Alcibiades  u  deposed,  and  ten  generals  aia  iwi 
nated  to  socceed  him. 

Gallicratidas  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  LTsaader»  fin 
whom  the  Laccdsroonians  bad  taken  it.    He  is  killed  in  a  sea-ight  near  the  AfgiMaie. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedasmonian  army.    He  gaiw 
victory  over  the  Athenians  at  £gospotamus. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces*  retires  after  his  defeat  to  Kvagacas,  kiap  of 
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i^rtander  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  form  of  the 
tabhshes  thirty  archons,  commonly  wiled  the  thirty  tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peleponnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  Arsaeés  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  takaa  the  name  ef  Axta- 
xenes  H  nemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  assassinate  bis  brother  Artaxenei.  His  design  Tuiwg  dis- 
covered, he  is  sent  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  he  was  governor.  : 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lysander  at  Sardjs-  j 

Thffasybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athem,  and  re-establishes  its  liberty.  | 

Cynm  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  I 

Defeat  and  death  of  Uyms  the  younger  at  Canaxa,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  tha  Teal 
llMusand. 

Death  of  Secretes. 

Lacedssmon  declares  war  against  Tissaphenes  and  Phamabasot. 

Beginning  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  following  he  goes  to  Attica,  ta  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks  settled  there. 

Lysander  quarrels  with  Agesilaus,  aad  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of  tha 
to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tissaphemes  is  defeated  near  Sardis  bjr  Agesilaus. 

Thebes,  Argoi,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Lacedcmoa,  ai  the  aoIicitatiaD 
of  the  Persians.  Athens  enters  into  the  same  league  soon  after.  Agesilaos  is  recaBed  bj 
the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedattonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by  Phamabasaa.  aad  Coaoo  the 
Athenian,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  Agerilaos  defeats  tba  Tkt- 
baas  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains  of  Coroaea. 

Coaon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace,  di^raceful  to  the  Greeks  concluded  with  the  Persians  by  Antakidaj  the  Laeede- 
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Aruxerxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  forces,  aad  gsins  a  signal  vic- 
tonr  over  him. 

It  b  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salamin,  which  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peaca. 

Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Candusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  LacedK>monians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthos. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Phsebidas,  on  bit  way  to  the  siege  of  Olynthus,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  other  exiles,  kills  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  and  retakes  tbe 
citadeL 

Artaxerxes  Maemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  his  jnke  for  • 
years.     He  employs  above  two  vears  in  making  preparation  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Maeedonia.  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  soeeeeds  him.  Re 
reigns  only  two  years.     Prrdicras  ascends  the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  yasus. 

death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.     Nicocles,  his  son,  succeeds'  him. 

Battle  of  T^euctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  aad  Pelopidas*  defeat  the 
Lacedmieonians. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere.  He  goes  to  Kaeedoaia,  to 
terminate  the  differences  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  6f  Amvatas,  coaeerii^  the 
crown.  He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  u  killed  in  a  battle  which 
he  fighu  with  the  tyrant  of  Pher». 

Battle  of  Mantinea.    Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having  secnred  the  victory  ta  the 
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Thebans. 
The  Lacedsemonians  send  Agei 

He  dethrones  Tachos,  and  gives  the  crown  Id  Nectanebus. 

expedition.  i 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemoa.    Ochus  his  son  succeeds  him.  ' 

Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  aiakes  a  eaptioils  peace  with  the  Athemaat  i 


Tachos,  king  tX  E^t,  against  Artaxerxes. 
I^ectanebus.    He  dies  on  ms  return  frinn  that 
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7^  kîâtory  of  Aê  Cafpadoeimm  btgins  mt  tktM  time,  tk»  dbronalcfy  ^  whom  tdngi  J  shall 
givt  ajitr  that  of  JiUxamder*ê  StÊceetêon.  lêkaU  omm»  to  it  that  ^  tA«  PariAlsfiJ»  one 
of  tka  kingt  ^  Fomitu. 

War  of  the  alUei  with  the  Athemant.    It  eoatânaeé  thzM  jewt. 

Philip  beaief  es  una  takes  Amphipolli. 

Rerolt  of  Artabasui  af  ainst  Ochiskiiif  of  Peraa. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Denoetheiiea  appears  in  poblic  for  the  first  time,  and  eacoorafos  the  Atheaiaas.  who  were 
alanned  bj  the  prâparatiou  for  war  maidnif  hj  the  king  of  Persia. 

Befimung  of  the  sacred  war. 

Death  of  Mausoliu,  king  of  Caria. 

Philip  asakes  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Xetbone. 

Artemisia,  widow  of  Mausolns,  to  whom  she  had  succeeded,  takes  Rhodeti 

Philip  attempts  to  seize  Thermopyls  in  rain. 

Soccessfol  expedition  of  Ochosagminst  Phflsnicta,  Cyprus,  and  aflerwards  EjTpt. 

Neotaaebui,  the  last  king  of  £g7pt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia, 
from  whence  he  never  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthot. 

Philip  seiaes  Thermoi>yla,  and  piurt  of  Phocis.    He  causes  htntelf  lo  be  admitted  into 

«.  nqmber  of  the  Ampnictyons. 

Oradon  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Chersonesns.  in  favour  of  Diopithus. 

The  Athenians  send  aid  onder  Phocion  to  the  «ties  of  Perinthusiand  Bysaatimn,  besieged 
by  Philip.    That  pcince  is  obliged  to  raise  the  nege. 

Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  ui  the  couadl  of  the  Amphietyons.  He 
makes  himself  master  of  Elatna. 

Battle  of  Cberonea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Atheaiaas  and  the  Thebaai,  who  had  ea- 
tered  into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochtts,  kinr  of  Persia  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas  hb  fafourita.  Arses  his  son  succeeds  him, 
and  reigns  oiriy  three  years. 

Phil^  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Persigat.    The 
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year  be  repudiates  his  wife  Olympias.  His  son  Alexander  attends  her  into  Epfrva, 
from  whence  he  goes  to  Illtria. 

Philip's  death.    Alexander  hit  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeds  him. 

Arses,  kinr  of  Persia,  b  assassinated  by  Bagoas.    Darius  Codomanus  succeeds  him. 

Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  He  causes  himself  to  be  declared  generalis- 
simo of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth.         , 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  with  the  conquest  ef  almost  all  Ana  Minor. 

Alexander  b  seixed  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  having  bathed  in  tiie  river 
Cydnus.    He  b  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

AJexaader  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Appelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiquity.  Arbtides  and  Protogenes  were 
his  cotemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Gaxa,  and  soon  after  of  all 
Egy^t.  He  went  sfter  this  conquest  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  at  hb  return  built 
the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Aibela.     It  is  followed  b]r  the  taking  of  Arbela,  Babylon.  Sosa,  and  Perseoolif. 

Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Hb  death 
puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  subsbted  two  hundred  and  six  years  from  iti 
ibottdation  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  Lacedflomonians  revolt  against  the  If  acedonians.  Antipater  defeats  them  in  a  bat- 
tle, wherein  Agis  their  king  b  killed. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  see  Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas,  and  Parmenio  his  father,  suspected  of  having  conspred  with  others  against 
Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 

Bessus  b  brought  to  Alexander,  and  soon  after  pot  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  subdued  the  Sogdiaas  and  Bactrians,  builds  a  city  upon  the  laxar* 
tes,  to  which  he  gives  his  name. 

Embassy  of  the  Scythians  to  AJexander,  followed  by  a  victory  gained  by  htm  over  that 

Lysippus  of  Sieyon,  a  famous  sculptor,  flourished  about  thb  time. 

Akxaader  makes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  Oxns. 

Clitus  b  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  M aracaadsu  The  death  of  Calistheaes  happens 
goon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana,  the  daurhter  of  Oi^artes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into  India.  He  gains  a  great  victory  over  Poms  in  pauing  the 
Hydaspea. 

On  tne  remonstrances  of  his  army,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxadryc»  taken.    Alexander  in  great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  b  banished  for  having  received  presents,  and  suflers  nimself  to  be  corrupted 
by  Harpalos. 

Deatn  of  Hepbestion  at  Rcbatana. . 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 
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A)«zuider,  on  hii  return  to  Babjlon,  diei  there,  at  tbe  am  of  tbiftj-two  ▼«■■>  a*d 
oaths.  Arideat,  that  prince't  natural  brother,  ig  deelaraa  kuif  id  hu  itea^  Tke  f«| 
of  the  kingdom  »  giren  to  Perdiceas. 
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Antipater  is  besie|^ed  in  Lamia  bjr  the  Athenians,  and  is  forced  to 
I  after  seixes  Athens,  and  pats  a 


k  garrieen  into  it. 


He  I 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

Alexander's  maeoificent  funeral. 

Perdiceas  puts  Eumeaes  in  possession  of  Cajppadoeia. 

League  of  Ptolemj,  Cratems,  Antipater,  and  Antigonus,  againet  PenSccas  mmâ  TiBf  iw 

Death  of  Cratems. 

Unfbrtanato  end  of  Perdiceas  in  Egypt    Antipater  snceaeds  him  in  the  regcacj  «£  eke 
einpire. 

Kumenes  defeated  hj  Antigoaos  ;  shuts  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Non«  where  be  mm- 
tains asiege  of  a  jrear. 

Ptolemj  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

Death  of  Antipater.    Polysperchon  succeeds  him* 

Phoeion*s  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Caesander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  seises  Athens,  and  setUet  Demetrius  Fhalerem  tb«c«  to 
gorera  the  rcDubhc. 

Ohrmpias  tne  mother  of  Alexander,  eanses  Aridcus  and  Eurydice  bis  wife  to  be  pat  to 
death,  as  she  herself  is  soon  after,  bjr  o^er  of  Cassander. 

Eumenes  is  detiTered  op  to  Antigonos  br  his  own  soldiers,  and  ^t  to  death. 

Antigonns  t^s  Tjré,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.    Demetnua  his  sou,  sanamcd  Fo- 
lioreetes,  begins  to  appear. 

Zeao  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Slmcs.at  Athens. 

Seleocus  makes  himself  master  of  Batrjrlon  and  the  neigbboaciag  pnmnees. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleocus  against  Babylon,  begins  tbe  famous  era  of  the  B«WuK«&ca. 
called  by  the  Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ph«aâcîa 
and  Judss  thither  along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  B«xana  and  her  son  Alexander  tp  be  put  to  death. 

Polysperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  Us  mother  Borewoc,  1»  death. 

OpheUas,  gOTemor  of  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himself  master  of  Ati»ens,  and  re-estebliahesth»  deaocret»- 
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island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetriiis  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retires  to  Thebes, 
throw  down  hb  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigonns,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  assume  the  title  of  kings.     Tbe  other 
their  example,  and  do  the  same. 

Antigonns,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son*s  rictory  in  Cypias,  undertakes  to  dsiprire  Plol- 
emr  of^Egypt    That  expedition  does  not  succeed. 

PtolemT  tne  asironomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  king  «f  ^S^Jf^  «■ 
the  7th  of  November  of  this  year. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  fenns  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is  forced  to  raise  a  year  lAnr. 

The  Rhodians  employ  tbe  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines  which  Dcmalsms  had 
used  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and  bad  giren  them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  the  hmam  Co- 
lossus, called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  Qf  all  the  Greeks,  by  the  stale*  of  Gfasca  aa> 
sembled  at  the  isthmus. 

Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Casaaader,  and  Lysimachus.  enter  into  a  leegoe  agabst  Aaiifaaaa.1 
and  Demetrius  his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipsns,  wherein  Anticonus  is  defeated.  It  is  followed  by  the  diriaiea  of  Ike 
empire  of  Alexander  among  the  ^r  allied  princes. 

Arcesilaus.  founder  of  the  middle  «cademy. 
T%ev  Ù  tuck  a  consMxion  bttwetn  the  tvetUi  nkieh  koM^ud  in  tkâfamt 

out  of  JiUxand*r*s,  that  it  i*  imfotsikU  to  $epnratê  Ùum  :  for  wktok  reesea  / 

J70SS  <Aem  all  in  one  column^  according  to  the  plan  I  have  foUomod  in 

the  body  of  my  hUtory.     I  àhaU  firtt  give  a  Ia6i«,  «AtcA  «OMlauu  only  lAo 

roigncdin  tack  of  tkot*  kingdom*. 
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ZebU  succeeds  Demetrius  Nicator. 

134 

SeLeucus  the  son  of  Nicator. 

3887 

117 

Ptolemy  Lathyruf. 

Antiochtts  Orypns. 

3890 

114 

Antiochus  the  Cyaicemaa  divides  the  hinc- 
dom  with  Grypuf.'                                  ^ 

3897 

107 

AleUAderl.  brother  of  Isathjnit. 

3907 

97 

Seleuens,  md  of  Grvpus. 

3911 

93 

Antiochus  Eusebes. 

3913 

93 

r 

Antiochus,  second  son  of  Orypos. 

3913 

01 

Philip,  third  son  of  Grypits. 

Demetrius  Enchères,  fourth  son  of  Giypoa. 

3914 

90 

3919 

85 

' 

Antiochus  Dionysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypai. 
The  four  last  named  kings  reigned  succès* 
sively  with  Eosebes. 

3921 

3933 

83 

81 

Tigranes,  during  fourteen  yean. 

3935 

69 

Antiochus  Asiaticus. 

3939 

66 

Ptolemy  Auletoi. 

3946 

58 

Berenice,  the  eldett  daug^hter  of  Anletes, 
reicMtome  time  io  hb  stoadi  after  which 
that  prinee  it  rattored. 

3953 

51 

Cleopatra  reirni  at  first  with  her  eldei t  bro- 

300 

and  atlatt  alonOi 

JSUœander^ê  ihKcetaon. 

3704 

Seleucin,  kin;  of  Syria,  builds  Antioch. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

3707 

997 

Death  of  Cassander  king  of  Hacedoo.    PbUip  his  son  succeeds  him.    Be  rcîcns  onlr  onr 
year,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  his  brother.    About  this  time  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

bad  been  drireo  by  the  Moloesi. 

3709 

996 

time,  daprive  him  of  all  he  possessed.                     - 

3710 

994 

and  seiaes  his  dominions,  wheie  he  reirns  seven  years. 

3711 

^99 

Foundation  of  the  city  of  Selenciaby  Selenous. 

Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  take  Macedoninfrom  Demetriot.    The  latter  dies  miserably  the 

3717 

987 

3719 

385 

year  followinr  in  prison. 
Ptolemy  Soter,  W  of  Egypt,  resigns  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  PhUadoIphns. 
Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Perramos  br  Philetarus. 

3721 

988 

3723 

383 

Selrucus  Nicator,  k'me  of  Syria,  declares  war  against  Lysimacbos,  king  of  Macedonia. 

3733 

381 

Lysimachus  is  killed  m  a  battle  in  Pbrrfria.    Seleocus  eoters  Macedonia  to  take  posset- 
slon  of  the  kingdom.    He  U  assasjdnatcd  there  by  Ceraunos.    Antiochus  Soter.  his  nm  sua- 
ceeds  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
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Ceraunns,  to  «ecura  the  kingdom  of  Macedoùa  to  himself,  ^uts  Um  two  ehildics  «f  Lf  I 
nnachat  by  Aninoe  to  8«alh,  and  banishes  her  into  Samothracia.  I 

The  republic  of  the  Aehaeaiis  resume»  ito  ancient  form,  which  it  had  lost  uoimr  PUGf  ■aâl 
Alexander.  «         .  ,    ,  ^ 

PTrrhos,  kinc  of  Epims,  called  in  by  the  Tarentmes,  enters  lUly  to  make  war  acasaci 
the  Romans,  tie  rives  them  battle  Cor  the  first  time  near  Heraclea,  where  the  adyinle^t 
is  entirelj  oa  his  side.     He  is  ag^in  successful  in  a  second  battle  fouf ht  the  jrear  fikUowÎK. 

Irruption  of  the  Oauls  into  Macedonia.  Ceraunus  fires  them  battle,  in  which  ha  in  kilM. 
Meleaeer  his  brother  succeeds  him- 

Pyrrhus  abandons  Italr.  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conquers. 

Sosthcnes  drires  the  Gaols  out  of  Macedonia.  He  is  made  kinf  there,  and  re^oa  two 
years. 

Attempt  of  the  Qauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  kW  of  Egypt,  causes  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  txanslated  into  Gicek. 

Death  of  Sosthenea  AnUgonus  Oonatos.  son  of  Polioreetes,  who  reigned  afterwards  d» 
ring  ton  years  in  Greece,  makes  kimself  kiin:  of  Macedonia  in  his  stead.  Antioclm,  king 
of  Syria,  disputes  the  possession  of  it  with  him.  Their  difference  terminâtes  by  tha 
age  of  Antigonus  with  Phila,  the  dai^hter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleoeos. 

Antiochus  defeats  the  Gaols  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  the  country  Croa 
sions.     By  this  victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Sotor. 

Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Romans.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  wàcre 
he  attacks  and  defeats  Anttgonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  on  account  of  the  reputetioA  of  the  Romaa,scBAs  eaadbaiaj  t» 
them  to  demand  their  amity. 

Pvrrhos  undertakes  the  siege  of  Bparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it  He  is  Ulcd  the  next  year 
at  tne  siege  of  Aigos. 

Antigonus  Gonatos  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  which  had  «mtered  into  a  feagmj 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  ngainst  him.  I 

Abantidas  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyoii,  after  having  put  Clinias  ito  goveimr  to  Aealh. 

Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolU  against  Ptolemy  Pfailadelph». 

Death  of  Philetmrus,  king  and  founder  of  Pergamus.    Eumenes  his  nephew  swceedtkiiB. 

Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be  pioclaimed  hiag.  He  dies 
soon  after. 

BeroSos  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 

Accomodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

War  between  An\iochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns. 

AntttS,  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyoa  from  tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  the  Achasa 
league. 

Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  governor  for  Antioebos  in  the  coontry  of  tfw  Tailki- 
ans.  About  the  same  time  Theodoros  gevextior  of  Bactriana  revolts,  auid  caases  himself  to 
be  declared  kiiq^  of  that  province. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  pate  a»  cod  to  the 
war.  By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  repudiates  Laodice.  and  mairies 
Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter. 

Agis,  kinr  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  institotioas  of  Lycmjpai. 
das,  his  colleague,  is  deposed  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it.    Cleombfotes.  htt  aoa 
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reirns  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt    Ptolemy  Evergetes  his  torn 

Appollonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expédition  of  the  AiigoBaida.  I 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Thees,  king  of  Syria,  Ys  poisoned  by  his  wife  Lanyiiee.    She  «ftcv- 1 
wards  caufes  her  son  Seleucus  Calftnicus  to  be  declared  king.  \ 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochus,  are  assassinated  by  Laodice.  ^ 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Berenice's  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge  her  death.    He 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Syria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliaoce  to  aid  the  king  of  Sjtim. 
Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Aratus  makes  faùnself  master  of  the  citodel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombretos  sent  into  banishment  and  Agis  pot  to  daath. 

Death  of  Autigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia.     Demetrius  his  son  sueoead»  hiaa. 

Seleoeos.  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  -«ith  Antiochus  Hierax  hisbrotbar.    Th«  latter 
has  the  advantage  in  a  battle  near  Ancyra  in  Galatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pei^anius.    Attains  his  consin-german  soeeeeds  him. 

Eratosthenes,  the  Cjrrenian,  is  made  librarian  tp  Ptolemy  Everretes. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Evetg«tes. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.    Antigonus,  guardian  of  PhUzp,  son  of  Deme- 
trius suceeeds  him. 

Polycletos  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  sculptor. 

Seleucus,  kinç  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Paithius. 

Cleomenes,  kii^  or  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Achosans  and  Aratss.     * 

Seleucus  Calllnicus,  king  of  Syria,  dies  among  the  Paithiaas  of  a  fall  from  a  horse.    8^ 
leucus  Ceraunus  his  eldest  son  suceeeds  him. 

Antiocfhus  Hierax  is  assassinated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt 

Aratus  defeats  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos.    He  prevails  upon  Lysiades,  tyrant  of 
lopolis,  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  and  causes  his  city  to  enter  into  the  Acbsean  league. 

The  Romans  send  a  famous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impart  to  the  Greeks  the  tre«.tf  thsy 
had  latelv  concluded  vrith  the  Illyrians.  The  Corinthians  declare  by  a  pobUe  decsva,  thu 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Tho  '  " 
also  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athens. 
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A  •€•  \  JiUxander*ê  Sueeesaon, 

AatigoDUf ,  kiny  of  Macedon,  by  th«  iDtri|:ùet  of  Aimtu,  it  Cftlled  is  to  ûd  tltf  Achaanf 
against  the  Lacedcmonians. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Megalopolis. 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed  with  the  taldng  of  Sparta  bj  Antigoaw. 

Death  of  Seleucoa  Ceraimiu,  king  of  Syria,  Antiochn  hit  brother,  wmamed  the  Oieat, 
racceedt  him.  * 

The  CoIoMut  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthooake. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Eveigetes,  king  of  Egypt,    Ptolemy  Philopatortoeeoads  him. 

The  iCtoliani  gain  a  peat  rictory  at  CapbrM  over  the  Aehcans. 

Antiochot  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  wno  had  revolted  against  him  two  years  befora. 
the  first  in  Media,  the  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonos,  king  of  Macedon.    Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egypt.  The  LacedMnonians  elect  Agesipolis  and 
Lyeurgns  to  succeed  him. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  iEtoUans,  in  faroor  of  the  Aehssans. 

Hermias.  mime  minister  of  Antiochos,  is  put  to  death  by  that  prittce*s  ordeV. 

Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptolemjr  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochns  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  Achssaas  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  JRtoliva  on  the  other,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

Antiochos  besieges  Achttus,  who  bad  revolted,  in  Sardis,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years 
he  is  delivered  u^  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  ApoUonia. 

Cameades,  founder  of  a  new  academy. 

Antiocbus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  province  which  had  throw»  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  and  effects  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Alliance  of  the  iEtolians  with  the  Romans.  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  enters  into  it. 
The  Lacedemonians  accede  to  it  some  time  after. 

Famous  battle  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  iEtotians  near  Elis.  Philopœ- 
men  diitinguishes  himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Maotiaea,  wherein  Philoptemen  defeats  Machaaidat,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  p*. 
rishes  in  it.    Nab  is  it  set  in  bis  place. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  AU  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  in- 
cluded in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  born  this  yew* 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  succeeds  him. 

League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  against  the  yooag  king 
of  Egypt. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  defeated  "by  the  Rbodians  in  a  searfight  off  the  island  of 
Chios.  That  princess  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyane&ns  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  foUow- 
inaryear. 

Pnilip  besieges  and  takes  Abydos. 

The  Romans  declare  war  with  Philip.  P.  Sulpitius  b  appointed  to  command  in  it  He 
gains  a  considerable  victory  near  the  town  of  Octolopha  in  Macedon. 

Villicus  soeceedi  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Philip.  The  year  follow- 
ing riaminius  is  sent  to  succeed  Villicus. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  CceloSyria. 

The  Achseans  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flaminius. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans.    The  Bceolians  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.    Eumenes  succeeds  him. 

BatUe  of  Cynoscepbale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Philip. 
'    Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  assured  whether  the  com- 
plaints against  him  were  iustW  founded.  .       ^^  ,         ^  .  ^  ^.  ^      ^        .  .    _ 

Conspirecy  of  Scopes  the  ALtolian.  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered  and  punished. 

Flaminius  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  SparU. 

Philopcemen  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

The  JEtolians  resolve  to  seiae  Demetrius,  Cbalcis,  and  Sparta,  by  treacheir  and  stratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed     Philopœmen  makes  the  Lacedemonians  enter  into  the  Achean  league. 

Antiochus  goes  to  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  Atolians.  The  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  and  soon  after  defeat  him  near  the  strait  of  Thermopyle. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  pots  an  end  to  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which  had  subsisted  about  two  years. 

The  philosopher  Panetiut  was  born  about  this  time.  «,     ,.      l.       ,. 

The  consul  Fulviiis  forees  the  A^tolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Manlius,  hit  colleague, 
almost  at  the  same  time.  subjecU  all  the  Gauls  in  Asia.  .,«,...  "  . 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  supported  by  PhUopesmen,  happened 

'  Anti^hos  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belot,  which  he  had 
entered  in  order  to  plunder  it-    Seleucus  Philopator  succeeds  him. 

Philopœmen  is  taken  before  Messeoe  by  Democretes  and  put  to  death.     ^      ^       ^ 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  u  unjustly  accused  by  his  brother  Pcnent, 
and  put  to  death.  _..-....  ... 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Philometer  succeeds  him. 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    Peiteus  his  son  succeeds  him. 
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Sttlaaew  Philopator,  U^  of  Syria»  ii  poumté  bj  HeUo^MVi,  whon  h»  bad  tMâ  %Gala| 

b«fiw«  t»  Uk»  Jeranlem.     H«  ii  Micc««dea  by  AalioekwEmiMMa.  f 

Aatioehn  EpiphaaM  carnet  Oium  Un  higk-pnMt  of  Jtmiàem  to  b«  iapoMi^uA  «te{ 

War  batwaaa  AatMchai  aad  Ptolaar  Pkâamator^  I 

TIm  Romaat  daclare  war  afaiott  ParMos.  That  prioca  has  MMa  advaaftaf*  lartiifct' 
battit  aaar  tba  rirar  Faaaia.  { 

▲ntioclMf  ÉpipiuiMt  malBas  hiaMalf  iMatar  af  ail  SflTP^  B*  ■uochaaaAarwaite  ta  J»' 
nualam.  whara  ha  eoauniti  «nhaard^if  «nialtiaa.  j 

Tha  Alazaadnan*,  in  tha  loam  of  PbiloaiMier,  «rha  hU  CfeUaa  »to  tha  banda  of 

Thata 


maka  Ptolany  Erraifatas,  hb  yon^^rbro^hav.  kiqf. 

Pbiloaatar  m  lat  at  libarty  tha  mam  yaat.  aad  voitat  with  hit  hiothar. 
eaa  Aatioehot  tarenaw  làa  war. 

PaaloB  JËmUîitt  ii  ehargad  with  tha  Macadouaa  war*  afaimt  Pcfoaaa.    Ba  ptai  a  <•■■ 
rictoiy  orar  that  prinea  oaarPydaa,  which  potaaa  aadta  tha  loafdcM  ofmaeadoa. 
was  ootiadocadL  nowaTar,  iato  a  proriaea of  tha  Roaaa  •     ' 


tk^ 


tiU 


The  nratar  Aaiciat  wbiaete  lUyria  in  thirty  days. 
Popilun,  oaa  of  tho  aiabaModon  Mat  by  tha  RoMaat  iato  XfTpt.  ah%aB 
U  and  eooM  to  aa  aeconmedation  with  tha  two  brothaia. 
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tofait 

Antioehai.  axacparatad  at  what  had  happaaad  ia  Sgjpt.  tana  hit  i^fi  ^ajaat  tiMJewB 
aad  tandi  Appollonioi  to  Jcroialcm. 

Tha  ■**  " 

thair  owa 
Jaws. 


BM  yaarha  pobliahaa  a  daorea  to  obli^  all  aationt  ia  «abfaaliaa.to  Uau  to  r 
I  fcligioa,  aad  coafenn  to  Us.     Thu  law  occaaioM  a  enwlpaanaaliaia  aa 


•^t 


AatiocbotKoatinponoatoJcratalaai,  toiachitovdonpatiaexacaâaa.    Tha 
of  tha  Maccabees,  and  tha  death  of  Eleaaar,  happaaed  at  that  tiaia. 

Paulus  A^mUia»  abandons  tha  cities  of  Spins  to  m  ^loaderad  by  hia  ansj.fâr  haii^  tofcea 
part  with  Perseus.  The  Achssaas,  saspaetod  of  baviar  CaTOorad  tfiat  priaea.aga  seat  to 
Rome  to  give  aa  aeeoont  of  their  eonduct.    The  senate  banish  them  iato  '" 
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Italy  «from  whence  they  are  not  sufored  to  return  home  till  sereataaa  yaaisaftar.    Fsljbiai 
was  of  this  auaiber. 

Pmsias,  king  of  Bithynia,  gees  to  Rome.  Eomeaes  kiag  oC  Peggaama  it  aai  y-r^*^ 
to  enter  it. 

Death  of  KatUthias.  Judas  his  son  sooceeds  him,  and  gains  toaay  vidtociee  of«r  the 
generals  of  Antiochus. 

Antioèhus  Epiphaaes  is  repalscd  before  Elymais,  where  he  intended  to  ploader  Ihe  tompia. 
He  marches  towards  Jndasa,  with  desiga  to  extenainato  the  Jews.    Tha  head  of  Qod  sirAes 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  dies  with  the  most  exqnisito  tonnents. 
sacceeds  him. 

Antiochtis  Enpator  marches  «yainst  Jerusalem.    He  is  sooi  ^      

Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Plûlip  of  Abtiochi  who  had  made  himself  master  a"  his  eapitaL 

Différence  between  Philometer,  king  oi  Egypt,  and  Physcon,  his  biathas^  which  dace  ost 
toiminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  fi^jean. 

Octorins,  ambassador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleacos  Philopator,  flies  from  Rosna,  when  he  h^  be«a 
kept  es  a  bostag9,to  Syria,  where  he  ceases  Antiochas  Enpator  to  bepnt  todnlh,aad 
seues  the  throne. 

Death  of  Jodiùi  Maecabwos. 

Demetrins  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the 

Death  of  Eomenes,  kiag  of  Pei^^amus.    Attains  Philometer  saeceadshii^ 

War  between  Attelas  and  Pmsias. 

Alexander  BUa  preteadt  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochns  Epiphanea,  and  in  ttmt  «nsfitr 
attmapto  to  eaase  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syrhu 

Andrisons  of  AdramTttiiim  intends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseqs,  aad  aadarlnbas  to  earn» 
himself  to  he  declared  kiag  of  Macedonia.  He  is  conquered*  taken,  and  aant^  to  Bomn  by 
Metellus. 

Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexaadsr  Balsu 


leares  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 
Macedoa  is  reduced  mto  a  prorince  ot  the  Roman  Empise.' 


Hmdeaik; 


Troubles  in  Acbaia  promotod  by  Di*as  and  Critolans. 
by  the  Romans  are  insultod. 


The  4 


Aehasaaa.    Ms». 


MeteUns  coes  to  Achaia,  where  he  gaias  several  adraati^es  orer  the  Ael 

mios  succeeds  him  ;  and,  after  a  great  battle  near  I«encopetra,  takes  C«i«d^  aad  eatiietr . 
demolishes  it 

Greece  ia  ladueed  iato  a  Rtunan  proTÎnea,  nnder  the  name  of  tte  prosiaca  of 


ssfiMf  of  fAe  Aistory  o/*  tA«  ktnf «  ({/-Syria  Ù  macA  cea/»Md  / /op  wUeA  rse 
pamU  ttfrom  Omt  ^f  th*  ^EgypHam,  ta  order  to  eompUU  He  cAroaofiyy. 


TU     . 

êtparaU 


Syria. 


snp^ 


Demetrius  Nicatof.  soa  of  '  ,    Death  of  1 

Demetrius  Soter, defeàu  Alex-     Aatioebos,  sttraamed  Theos.  Iter.    Ptolemy  iVseoà  ulto»^ 
ander  Bala,  aad  asceads  the  mb  of  BaU,  supported  by  IVy-Jther  snccee^  him. 
throne.  phon,  nuke  s  himself  master  of  ) 

part  of  the  kingdom.  I 

Tryphon  geU  Jonathonlntol 
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his  handt,  and  pots  him  to  d«fttli 
Dtmetrin  marches  against  at  Ptolemais.    The  TMr  Mr 
the   Parthians.      After  some  lowiar  he  murders  nts  p 
small  adraBtagat,  he  b  taken 


lowini^  he  murders  bis  pupil 
Atttioehus,  and  leisee  the  linf- 
dom  of  Brina. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  ■•- 
eondsonof  Demetrius  Soter» 
marries  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of 
bis  brother  Demetrius  Nkator  ; . 
and  after  havinrpot  Trf  phoo  sneceeda  him.     He  veifus  6 


to  death,  he  bdedared  king 
himself. 


Johannes  H  jreanus  in  Jensa^ 
lem,  and  takes  the  at/  hj  ca- 
pitulation. 


Demetrine   Hicator  reigns 
again  in  Syria. 


Death  of  Attatei  Uiger 
Pefgamns.  Attalu^  his  ne- 
phew, samamed  Philometer, 


fears* 
The  cruelties  of  Phjscon  at 


Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Alexandria  oblige  most  of  the 


inhabitaaU  to  quit  the  place. 


Antiochus  marches  against 
the  Parthians.  and  gains  many 
advantages  over  them.    They  .     _ 
send  h%tk  Demetrim  the  jear|them.) 
followii^. 


(Attaint  Philometer,  king  of 


Pergamns,  at  his  death  leaves 
his  dominions  to  the  Roman 
people.       Andromcns  seine» 
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Demetrius  is  killed  br  Alex- 
ander Zebina,wbo  takes  his 
place,  and  causes  himself  to  be 
acknowledged  kii^  of  ^yria. 

Seleueus  V.  eldest  rod  of 
Demetrius  Nicator.  b  declared 
king,  and  soon  after  W.Ued  bj 
Cleopatra.  Antiochus  Qrj- 
pas  sueceeds  him. 

Cleopatra  attempts  to  poison 
Grypos  and  b  poisoned  benclC 


ZebioaMs  defeated  bj  Ory- 
pns,  and  dies  soon  after. 


(The  consul  Perpenna  de- 
feats Andronicus,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome.  The  kinrdom 
of  Peiramus  b  redueerd  the 
year  followinc  into  a  Roman 
province  by  Ittanitis  Aqiiilios.) 

Physpon  repudiates  Cleopa- 
tra, hu  first  wife,  and  marries 
her  dauf  hterof  the  same  name. 
He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  fly, 
and  the  Alcxandnaas  give 
the  govemoieot  to  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated. 

Physcon    re-ascends   the 
throne  of  £gypt 


Physcon  gives  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Grypos  king  of 
Syria. 


Antiochua  ^ 


Death  of  Physc 


Ptole- 


Death  of  Oirpus.  Seleucu» 
lb  son  succeeds  him. 

Seleueus  b  defeated  by  F.a- 
sebes,  and  burned  in  Mopsues- 
lia.  ' 

Antiochus,  brother  of  Sele- 
ueus, and  second  son  of  Gry- 
pos. assumes  the  diadem.  He 
It  presently  after  defeated  bv 
Eosebes.  and  drowned  in  the 


i  the  Cysieenian,|mr  Lathyros  sueceeds  him. 
I  of  Cleopatra  and  Antio-lCleopatra,  hb  mother  obliges 
chus  Sidetes,  takes  arms  a-fhim  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  bit 
gainst  (ïrypus.    He  has  ihi  eldest  sister,  and  to  marry  Se- 

'  in  the  beginning  ;  hm  lena.  his  youngest 
two  years  after  obliges  bis  bro-      Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
ther  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  gives  the  kingdom  of  Cypnit 
Syria  with  him.  to   Alexander,  her    youngest 

son. 

Cleopatra  drives  Lathyma 
out  of  Xgrpt,  and  places  hb 
brother  Alexander  upon  tho 
throne. 

Signal  victory  of  Lathyni 
over  Alexander  kiag  of  the 
Jews,  upon  the  banks  of  tho 
Jordan. 

Cleopatra  forces  Lathynis 
raise  the  sbge  of  Ptolema 
and  takes  that  city  taeiself. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  daugh- 
ter Selena  from  Lathynis,  and 

Cysicenlanb  makes   her  mairy  Antiochus 

defe Bted,  Und  put  to  death.      the  Cysieeniao. 

AnUocbus  Euseb'es,  the  son 
of  the  Cysicenian,  eauMS  him- 
self to  be  declared  kinfr.    He 
Selena  the  widow  of 
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Philipi  his  bTD^tl»r  tbird  kd 
«f  Grfpui  iiM:e«ed»  biu. 

DemeLriiM  tfluchirtt^  rDurth 
K)B  âf  Crrjpu»,  111  rtttbliihed 
kiiif  %i  Dunucui,  bjr  tha  utl  of 

Demrtiiui  tiATm^  tie  ta  ta 
liflfl  hj  the  Pjribitjii,  Antioch 
ui  Didùjiiu»,  tb*  £fth  ion  qI 
G^rrpvf >  if  iet  upau  the  thmiic, 
ud  hilled  the  follinirinf  yen. 

Tbe  Sjrrjant  wfliry  oï'  ta  ma.- 

kiAf  of  /LrmctiiA,  fgrUiEir  kiQf- 
U«  Ri|^  ffiurtecii  jeui  by  k 
vicetof. 


Ti|nf)ti   recall»  Mtfd»iui 
bit  vic«nij  in  âjru. 


Eiii«bFS4  de:fe*t«d  br  Phijip 
a  ad  DcfuelriiH^  retire!  to  th« 
PmrtbiLai,  vfrbo  rt-etUbLiib 
him  upon  tbv  LbtQM  two  jtw 


Eu»«bFi  takti  nfEurr  in  Cifi 
ctft*  wbHCJv     he    [>e}i)ikiiit  cuo- 


AS 


Aotioctiui  Atiiticui  t»ltti 
bOtseuiqli  of  SjKt,  Uïd  niflU 
four  feui'  I 

1    Pempey  depriTct  Antiocbtii 
lAlintieu»  of  h  il  dïiAiiiùdDi',  mmA 


CleopïlTft- 
Alriandcr    ti  cip^U^d,  ^à 

recalled* 


Lftlhjta  T 


t 


L.»ttijms  ruu»  Tbebci  n 
£i|irf U  whfTv  Uk  rvbcli,  «bâk 
ht  'bad    beJen    ^ef«««ê4.  bad 

Death  of  L^thvrB».  AJ«f. 
ta^àtt  11.  tail  AJ  j|jll««»«jçr  h 
ijfldcr  the  pm  Iff  cue»  af  ^/Ha^ 
It  elected  kiD^*  > 

DeELharNit:<ii»«q^ku^«r 
Bitbyoia.  H  if  kio^doK  aad 
Cyre  nAica  are  redircd  i«ié  JLv- 
man  prarilMie»  [be  ffvic  ^rw, 

Aleiand«r   ù  dnreo  oat  af 

turU  wa  of  J.^»ikfT«  a  vai  la 
hi»  plftccL 


^£ltP^ 


The  Kotnajii  déposa  Pbtlemy»  kiji(^or  C^poiip  and  leixc  iliat  jslaiid.     Cato  is  ehscivd  vilà 
Ûiat  CDminiuioD. 

PLukm;  Atrlfrteg  Ii  obliged  t«  fly  from  Epypt-     Srraiiiefp  ibc  eldest  of  hia  Jab^hiAAi,  â  4*- 
eland  (jiwfn  ia  hii  alead- 

Gabinit»  aod  AnlAûy  ntlûre  Auletei  to  the  enlir*  potHuko  of  hi^  domJnioc».  \ 

Dealh  of  Ptolemy  Auletri.      He  karri  h\v  dommiona  lo  bb  rldett  mii  and   Lis  «ldc«!^ 
daufbier«  ihe  famciui  L'iebpalnu  , 

PonthiniM  and  Achillas,  the  jwutg  kind's  fuanUans,  deprire  Cleopatra  of  her  share  ia  the  j 
goTeniment,  and  drire  her  out  of  Egypt* 

Death  of  the  kin^  of  Eg  pt.    C»sar  j;>Ucei  Cleopatra  upon  the  threoe.  with  Ptoleasj  her  ^ 
youngest  brotibeft  ' 

Cleopatra  poisoos  her  brother  when  he  comet  of  age  to  share  the  sorere^  airthonfy- ac- .' 
cording  to  the  laws.     She  afterwards  declares  for  the  Roman  trirnnriri.  f 

Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  ia  Cilicia.    She  gains  the  ascendant  of  has,  aaJ  car- 1 
ries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria.  j 

Antony  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the  king  priioaer  to  Cleopatnu    Coro-  ' 
Baltnn  Ol  't'lncr^kalra  arnf  n\\  bcf  C^il^îren.  ' 

Ku^'tyrc  brTvrcfQ  Cziar  and  Aoiony.    Cltopatra  accompanies  the  latter,  who  i«p«d«ates  t 
Dctavia  at  A  then*.  I 

Ckqpaira  Aiei  at  the  bttUe  of  Acliom.     Antony  follows  her,  and  thereby  abaadoM  the  vie-  * 
tory  to  C'ptaf.  | 

Antony  diet  in  the  anna  of  Clropati*^  | 

Cri-sf  makea  himielf  master  of  Aleiandrca,    Cleopatra  kills  herself.    Egypt  is  redoccd  into  - 
a  Koman  pf^vinre. 
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Ariarmthn  I-  wai  the  ûn\  king  of  Cappa- 
docis-  He  neigned  joiiïtly  with  hli  hrothcr  Ho- 
lopfaernei. 

Ariaiathe       '-  sob  of  tbe  fîrtL.     He  wai  de- 

E'ifcdaf  bit  doDiLdiofii  by  Pcrdjctas,  wbo  iel< 
umf  ne»  oti  the  throop  I 


Pontus, 


The  kingdom  of  Pootus  was  toooded  by  Da- 1 
riiis  the  son  of  Hystaapes,  in  the  year  S490.  | 
Artabajcos  was  the  first  king  of  it.  Little  u  i 
known  of  his  successors,  till  the  tinte  of  Mithri-^ 
dates. 

Mitbridates  I.'  He  is  commonly  coocidered' 
ai  the  founder  of  the  kinjf  dom  of  Pôatna.  i 

Ariobananes,   He  reigns  36  years. 

Mithridates  II.    He  rei|^  35  jean. 


Ariajmlbei  HE,  aicendi  the  tbronc  of  Capna- 


docia   after  tbe  death  of  Ferdiceat  and 
lenei* 
Ahaaeea. 


Mithndates  III .  reigns  36  years.  The  reign 
of  the  three  kings  who  succeeded  him,  inclade 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years.     The  last  of 
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Cappadoeia. 


Parthian  Empir*. 


Pcnhu, 
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ArUratbet 
Philopmtor. 
Axianthef  VII. 


VI.    nmained 


Anacei  1.  founder  of  the 
Parthian  empire. 

Anaces  II.  brother  to  the 
firtt.  ' 

Pliapatiw. 

Phraates  I. 


Mithridates  I. 


After  ft  very 
short  rcif  n.  he  it  luceceded  hj 
Mithridates  II.  who  rei|;nt  40 
jeftrs. 


Ariarathes  VIII.     Mlthri- 

tet,  kiflf  of  Pontus,  put» 
to  death,  and  aeti  hit  ion  i . 
the  throne.  Soon  afier,  Aria- 
rathes IX.  takes  Cappadocta 
from  the  son  of  Mithridates, 
who  i*  presentlj  after  re-estab- 
lished bj  his  father. 

Sylla  enters  Cappadoeia, 
drives  the  ion  of  Kjttiridaies 
ont  of  it,  and  sets  Ariobarzanes 
I.  opott  the  throne. 

Tifranes.  king  of  Armenia, 
drives  Ariobarsanes  out  of  Cap- 
padoeia, aad  reinstKtes  the  son  reign  about  90  jears. 
3916  ^8  »C  Mithridattti. 


3914 


3915 


Ifnaschires,  and  aft«r  hia 
Sinatroces.  These  two  pruMW 


9917 


3918 


87 


3938 
3939   75 


3930 


Sylla  oblif  es  Mithridates  to 
restore  Cappadoeia  to  Ariobar- 
sanes. Tigraaes  disposseisei 
hun  of  it  a  second  time.  After 
the  war  with  Ifithridates,  Pom- 

Bj   reinstates   Ariobarsanes. 
IS  rei^,  and  the  rerj  short 
of  his  ion,  eontinoes  down 
to  aboot  the  year  39581 


3934 


73 


^ 


them  was  Mithridates  IV.  greet 
grand-father  of  MUhridatM  the 
Great. 


Phraates  II. 
Artabanns. 


Phamaces,    son  of 
dates  IV. 

Mithridates  V. 
Evefgetes. 

Mithridates  VI. 
the  Great. 


cia, 
of  it. 


Beginning  of  the  war  be- 
tweea  Mithridates  and  the  Ro- 


Phraates  III.  who  assu 
the  surname  of  the  Good. 


Mithri- 


Mithridates  seises  Cappado- 
a,  and  makes  his  son  king 


Mithridates  causes  all  the 
llomans  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
maisacred  in  one  day. 

Archelaus,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates,  seisei 
Athens  and  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

Sylla  is  charged  with  the 
^ar  against  MiUiridates.  He 
retakes  Athens  after  a  long 
siege. 

Victojy  of  Sylla  orer  the 
general»  of  Mithridates  near 
Cheronea.  He  gains  a  second 
|>attle  soon  after  at  Orcho- 
menos. 

Treaty  of  peace  between 
Mithridates  and  Sylla,  which 
terminated  the  war. 

Mithridates  puts  his  son  to 
death. 

Second  war  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Romans.  It  last- 
ed nearly  three  years. 

Mithnd«t<!9  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Sertorius. 

Beginning  of  the  third  war 
of  Mithridates  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus  and  Cotta  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man army. 

Cotta  IS  defeated  by  sea  aad 
land,  and  forced  to  shut  him- 
self op  in  Chalcedon.  LocuU 
lus  roes  to  his  aid. 

Mithridates  forms  the  siege 
of  Cysicum.  Locnllos  obliges 
him  to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  two 
▼ears,  and  pursues  and  beats 
him  near  the  Granicus. 

Mithridates  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Cabiras.  He  retires 
to  Tigranes. 
Lucullus  declares  war  against 
Tigranes,  and  soon  after  d^ 
f  ats  him,  and  takes  Tigrano- 
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Cafpadoeia. 


\       PaHkimn  Mmpirt. 


I 


PiMlfKS. 


3MI 


[cvrta.  the  eamtU  of  ^— imi 

Lwuîii»  defeats  Tnue« 
RDd  Mithiidatea.  wholtmijet»- 
«d  their  ibflves  oear  ibe  nw 

H  iThnJatet  recoven  aH  his 

doiiti>iQo«.  a  poiitf  (yieia   «f 
tha  uiïuadeivtaiiâÀ^stheltafcK  | 


' 


ACiihriiAteE,   eldeit    «an 

Opùdfi. 
LTarafttrnttA    «tp^JiLion    of 


ATiDbftj^iinei  III.    fli  u  put! 
10  death  W  CuiiD». 
Afi.f»ï£ef  X.  V*iitidi«.ff*i«mlofaiilU- 

«*  Anionjr  dnvvi  An^ntlifs  mui,  ^tun,  ^.  tic  tort  i>t*p  the 
t  er  C»p|tad«c,â.  «ad  »iii4  Pu-ihUai.  whicti  n^trieirei  Uis 
ArcbelBui  m  tu,  place.  On  bdHur  ther  hbl  loet  «t  tfac  bu- 
lbe di^alh  or  LhRl  prince,  uliieh  ilc  of  Cvne,  *■ 
happened  b  the  jcét  ef  ih<^ 
world  40ai;  CiippfcdMit  ^at 
fnjtjof  d  ifl  *  Roifimft  pmvince 


cced  LucoBm.    He  gm 

Pf    tdrutepes   over    Mnàri- 

flAtr^  Mvl  obliges  bas  t»  §7. 

T^net  raneadecs  biissttf 
to  Vompej. 

Po«I{IC  J  I 

t'^rof  CMae.i8wbiebtbeii«»- 
itmi  of  MatbrMstes  wereisid 
up. 

PuTbof  MitkBÎéaes.  Fbmr^ 
DAcn  hit  son.  «kea  tbc  srmv  | 
t^A  ejected  ktv,  idMMb  hu 

KrwiA  ud  desmiow  to  tbr 
lOUJU. 


^fTse^fe  il  «ui  Co  b»r«  hiFeo  ^cfbj}d«d  is  the 
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414      P  ini  spp«scuic«  fft  Getoft. 


415, 


MOtt 


atiQà 


'joar  ûf  lii*  wotli  33M  |  befbn  Ctrirt  TW. 


OskHi  ti  «1«c liid  ktJif  *f  SyrseuK .  H e  f^irm 
iQvfl  or  iik  7«Bn, 

Hieit)  I.     H*  rtif  ns  11  r«An. 
Thra*jbulni.   luBjesr'ftiBM  liflUeiHLled 

Df  hit  Allbitct*. 

THfl  Syrmcoiaol  «i^ej  ibeii-  UJ^ertr  dttrineî 
fhe  ■  - 


CarfAjy. 


^*|^»ïr*  '•'•t  /obi^àed  ta  tbc  veer  of  ~tbc 
wûrid  3158  hcf^siT  rbr»t84iB. 

Ftm  tn!»i^  bttvtfh  liic  Csxtha^iiâaas  and 
Re^icuu.  It  »ppean  Uist  tbe  CafftbsficâaM 
h>d  csrried  tlieir  «rias  into  9ici^  bdbre  tbn 
treity.  ■!  tbuy  WFF«  in  possessioo  of  yarC  af  it 
itlHB  itwu  coocJuded  bot  what  rear  they  did 
to  il  not  ^nowD. 

Tbt  CuifaiiiiiiiUQi  Gi«Jn  sa  slUsaco  «ritli 
Sertd. 

Tli«   CuitiNriiùspa,  Dpdsr  Aaikar,  attack  I 

tJiçOpeefc(ietU*dioSicOr.  Tkejant ' 

bj  Geîsf,, 


OioHjriliit.  »/Wr  likvin?  deptMfd  ihv  ueieni 
mviiLr.teF  (»f  Jiy^fu*.  .i  pï.cmd  ai  the  bi^*d  of  Api^nui; 
of  tbe  Ml?  ûoet.  wn^  toon  «f^r  caw»  liJoiKlf  *  * 

ÏO  be  dcfkred  g^Dcrml'iuinio, 


Atbeni*!!!,  svKted  by  the  peoolc  of  Sp- 
^ffstfc.  uDderttke  ttlê  ticjfe  of  ftytwuie  uad«r 
their  ^»rs]     PîktM.      Thejr    »„    Oblij^ed    Iq 

«LAI  r'ir»f«« -...  -.  «^™  ^^..r^.j^ 

Be^Iuainf  qî  DiûnyiLua  th«  Kider, 


t  the  end  nf  tiro  y*nn^     The  Syrm^ib 
(Hs  iLrid  Jftfrat  lb* m  edlirely. 


Tbe  CarUïif  juJoDi  scdhI  tMspi.inider  IlaB- 
ntbaU  ta  aid  ibe  |»eofJe  «f  Ssmta  sniaai  tbe 
SyrsciaflaL 


Ri^Tolt  of  tbê  HyncLutatit  ^i^siqit  DioaTiiin, 
<*pon  Mfount  of  the  tmJc^ç  of  (^«k  by  tbe  Cir- 
thnsj^loiftAt.  Il  it  folUi iwi'â  by  ti  tHBty  of  pescf 
b«tw?ea  ihe  Cftri:>iKriEiian9  rdJ  ^jncmuft.  by 
one  of  ih*  conditio n>  of  which  Syrtcute  it  \a 
cnnliaue  io  lubiertîopto  r^iaAyum,  Me  titsb 
Uihei  Ibe  tyr^Dciy  in  liii  own  penoDH^ 

fïew  tiwublej  at  SyrB(.q4«  a^imt  Uionyiiui. 
Ff«  fiodi  m»ni  lo  put  *n  tuA  to  them. 

Dioo/ijfli  ttkiei  f«al  ptieparati&Qi  fflr  s  bev 
war  witb  Ute  Cuth^diuu. 


The  wnT  csïTied  on  ^f  tbe — g-mT 

Sirilr  U  ti<nninat«d  by  s  trea^  of  peaee  > 
ibï  âjrtatuitJiK 


Hannibal  and  [mil^M  ore  senttoceaqoer  Si- 
cily,    Tbey  open  the  cam psignwilb  tbe  »ie« 

at    A«*4v*Bi<-Hn  " 


TBB  TABLE. 
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JtMAO 


ChrlAof*. 


3eiss«9 


S632 


9643  S61 


BTiioi 


3646  358 


9654  930 


Mawnw  of  all  th«  CarthafiniMU  in  Svcrlj, 
followed  by  a  doeUntioa  of  war,  which  Dio-  oo 
ioa  cawed  to  b«  àffoified  to  them  bj  a  her-  or 
whom  he  detpatebed  to  Carthaf  e. 

Dionjrni»  take*  Rhefiam  bj  eapitulatioa. 
The  next  fear  he  breaki  the  treatj,  and  makes 
himeelf  uetterof  it  afain  bj  force. 

Demth  of  Dionyiiui  the  Eider.  Hb 
Dionjriiin  the  Touogcr,  suceeedi  him.  Bj  the 
adriee  of  Diom  hii  biother-ia.law,  he  camei 
Plato  to  come  ro  hit  court 

DioD  baoiihed  bjr  the  order  of  Dioajrnin,  re- 
tires into  Peloponnetin. 

DioojMi»  oiakeB  Arete  his  sister,  the  wife  of 
Diott,  marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  frieads. 
Thai  treatment  makes  Dioa  Rsolve  to  attack 
the  tyrant  by  open  force. 

Dion  obiif  es  Diooysio*  to  abandon  Syraeme. 
He  sets  sai\  for  Italy. 

Callippos  eaasei  Dion  to  be  assassinated,  and 
makes  nunielf  master  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
"liras  about  thirteen  months. 

Hl^parinas,  brother  of  Dionysius  the  Toanr- 
r,  dn?«s  CaUippus  out  of  Syracuse,  end  estab- 
lishes himself  in  nis  plactf  fyr  two  years. 

Dioaystus  reinstated.      \ 


3656  348 


9657  347 


The  Synensant  eall  m  Timeleoa  to  their  aid. 


DioavliuB  is  foroad  br  Timoleon  to  sarreader{of 
himsel/.  and  retire  to  Corinth. 
346     Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syraonse,    , 
throof  hoot  Sicily,  the  Uberty  of  which  he  re- 
36731339  laeUtee. 


3685  319 


Afathocles  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syraense, 

A  Roman  kfion  seises  Rhefim  by  treacb- 
3T27|777|eiT.  The  Carthafinians  tend  M»^  with  a  fleet 

9739  375     Htevo  and  Artemidoms  are  made  supreme  to  aid  the  Romans  afainst  Pyxthos^ 

macistrates  by  the  Srracusaa  tcoopsi 
3736|968     Hiero  is  dcclantd  Kins  by  the  Syracnsans. 


Imileon  foes  to  Sicily  with  an  army  to  cany 
Ï  the  war  agabst  Dionysios.  It  siMsts  four 
r  fire  yean. 


Second  treaty  of  peace  Concluded  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthacinians. 

The  Carthafinians  make  a  new  attempt  to 
seise  Sicily.    They  are  defeated  by  Timole- 
,  who  was  seot  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  aid 
the  Syracasaea. 

Hanno  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  the  dor 
of  making  himself  master  of  his  conqtry. 


«and  sign 


Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage,  to  demand  aid 
against  Alezaoder  the  OreaL 

Beg inqing  of  the  wars  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Agatboeles  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 


363 
9743  961 


9745  350 
3740  355 


Appios  Claadius  goes  to  Siciljr  to  aid  the 
Ifamertines  against  the  Carthaginians.  Hie- 
ro. who  was  at  first  against  him,  comes  to  an 
aeoommodation  with  him«  and  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans. 


Beginning  of  the  first  Panic  war  with  lh« 
Hie-  Romans.    It  continues  twenty  four  years. 


The  Romans  beriege  the  Carthaginians  in 
Agrigentum,  and  take  the  -city  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months. 

Sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and  Cathsgi- 
nians.  near  the  Ooast  of  Myle. 

a £— La w:> 1_  OÎ 


37&SS40 


Sea-fight  near  Eooomos  in  Sicily. 

Xaatr 
ginians. 


9766  948 
9769  341 


Hier»  tends 
the  foreign 


tlM  Carthaginitw  aid  agminst 


9767  297 
9776  i98 


I  ia  Afrioa. 

Xaathippos  comes  to  the  aid 


He  is  taken  priaoi 

of  the  Caitha^ 


Régulas  is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  At  his  retnm  the  Carth»* 
ginians  pot  him  to  death  with  the  most  erael 
torments. 

Siege  of  Lilybsiam  by  tha  Rotoans. 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  islands 
of  Agates,  followed  by  a  treaty,  which  pots  an 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  aninst  the  foreign  mereena- 
ries.  It  condnoes  tbree  jears  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  gire  up  Sardinia  to  «the 
RoiQans,  and  engage  to  pay  them  1900  talents. 

Amikar  f»  Idllâ  In  Spain.  Asdndwl.  hit 
son-in-law,  sneoeedf  him  in  the  eoamand  of  the 

Ea^ihal  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  reqwitoT 
ancle  Asdnibal. 


Vol..  IV. 


28 
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TB£TilBLE. 


AM^ 


éyrtrmêt* 


C^Ttkoff*. 


SJu™ 


«f  ^ht  trm  J  LB  tiii  itBul^ 


rraft 


311 


Htero  ipei  to  Bwei  lli#  csoml  Tib.  S«niprt>- 


$n9 


21f 


!J9  bin)- 


hia  i^ruidHJi 


nuH,  ma4  eittcft  iato  u  sUiiicfl  wllh  Hutni- 
t»]^  He  iiiAMuiinftf!^*!  floon  »ft«r-  H'lf  dt^^lK 
k  ffillawad  viU)  freal  traubiai  to  Sjrscujut. 


3104 


a79fl 


ill] 
a  to 


«301 


3910  IM 


S9M 
3V6V 


141 

IB] 

ta 

14A 


tbr>«  y<fcHL 


I  trmj 

&i*ff6  iff  SfcfUDtm, 

Brf  insiD^  nf  i}i«  »«eo(»d  Pub»  «m^ 
u minuet  tertnwro  ye**», 

HuiiiibkJ  ^ni^n  Jtit/,  «ad  ftim  tkKhmxikâ 
of  Tietùyi  ftod  TrtbiH. 

Battle  af  Thruj^mcpi)** 

Hiunibftl  dttce^rej  Fabin  &t  tli*  ftrmjt  of' 
CKfjiliiiiiEd.  j 

SpaJa^  -I 

BMUe  of  Caofw.    Humili*]  ntin«  to  C^« 
ï/f4j  tkiB  battk- 


Tlie  twfl  Seipioi  ■#«  kU)a4  ia  Spwii. 

Tl»  BAiwKv  baiicfia  Ckpuih 

H  uiaibil  idruicn  to  R«nr,  ind  b«iicftu  it»    Tlw  RfrBa.»  SDoa  a/Wr  taka  Ct^p««- 

Aidp^ft]  ftOMn  ll&lf.  Ha  â  àtf^kigé  bjr  tl»  eoatal  Linm,  whtM  die  «tb«r  eust  Kn». 
had  joined^ 

Scipio  makcit  himieir  rautior  of  all  Sf^ia*  Ha  ii  oadii  connl  tht  jv&r  fdll«vjiy«  ft&d  fat» 
to  Africa. 

Humibal  it  nCialkd  ta  tbe  lid  af  hii  country- 

lBL«r*i«v  of  Huiaibb]  and  ftdpw  in  Africa,  foU^wad  b^  a  blqadjr  ^tiUe*  la  wUeh  IW  Jlo» 
mait»  fuA  fe  oonplft*  f  ictorf . 

Traaljr  of  pcaco  balwcaa  the  CarthBgiaiani  uid  Romaof,  wbicb  pttti  u  «ad  b  Cba  icflâa^ 
Ptiaic  war 

Ftfkjr  ftmn  c|a|ii«d  bcti^eeii  tlit  end  of  Iht  ^eond  «sd  tii«  bafiaDÛqg-  rf  t^  ibirJ  ^nie 

HunRiK]  li  mftde  prator  of  CarUia^p,  »Dd  rafoniu  tbr  eonru  i^f  jutiop  ud  iJb«  finueea.  I 
After  btvlo^  eierciHd  that  oftne  tw?  jein,  ha  retirai  in  ki&>f  Aaliocbn  tl  Epbuai*  wbaw^l 
idTiiKi  Ur  C*rry  ih»  war  into  1 1**7. 

latenriaw  of  Huolb^  «id  ^tipm  it  ETphifti», 

Hanaibii]  tabei  nfmcv  in  Um  iiland  of  Crete,  to  avaid  baiaf  dvlirerad  op  to  t)^  B^niaafe^ 

Honora]  abudûot  Ikt  Uland  ^f  Crete ^  to  tA«  refure  with  Pnna«v  kitf  of  Bllhf  oia.  1 

Death  of  HaDoibal. 

Tha  Rabitat  re^é  eommi^sioncn  iqta  Afnca«  to  adjad|f«  tb«  difeeeDCes  whidi  h»4.  t^vMS 
betwflbn  the  Carthafiakai  and  MatiniiM^ 

Secaad  emhuirf  ««nt  by  the  RomRni  Lato  Afrèca*  to  nuke  nev  îaqûici  Into  the  Jlfanaea» 
eaUilof  b«i«r«an  the  Cinfaafiaiaoi  and  Haiiaiua, 

Iftef  laoinf  of  the  third  Punic  war.    Tt  c^ntiaoc»  »£»]■  nmwa  lliao  four  jaa». 

Carlhafe  b  beiit^ed  by  iba  Roaait*-  I 

Scipio  tha  Tquatar  if  oada  convoi,  «ad  n^\nt  th»  eeamaBd  of  ih*  ttmyh^ftn  €aittee«. 

&;»f49  lakiH  and  utinlj  dem«lia>«i  Cfttthafv. 

f,TD  or  TIK  CJtVOTOtXïaiCâl,  TAilE. 
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INDEX. 


AB 


AC 


-BANTI-DAS  makei  blmaelf  tjrrant  of  Si- 


cyon,  Ht.  385. 
u,kiagofAr80>,i.412. 
do-km'jr-miu  ii  i^aced  aj 


AlM, 

Ab-do-k 

araiBst  hit  wiU,  f 
der,  iUd. 


,     thetbroneof  Sidon 

llO  ;  bit  antwer  to  Alexan- 


A-be'loz,  a  Spuiard.  hb  treacbeiy,  i.  29 
Ab-ra-da'tn,  Idnf  or/*    ' 


SuBtana,  encâget  in  the  ler- 
I:  befskUfedintbebacUeof 


Tic«  of.  CyruB,  1.383 

TtiyBibre,331. 
A'bra-liam  goes  to  ^eypt  with  Sanh.  i.  130  ;  the 

Scrtptftre  places  nun  very  near  Nlmrod  ;  and 

why,  373. 
A-brne'o-nias,  one  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerzei 

Mnamon'e  army,  marches  against  Cynis  the 

yovnger,  U.  SSO: 
Ab'sa-kMm,  brother  of  Alexander  Janmsus,  iv. 

S71;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 9î^ 
Ab-u-ti'tes,  governor  of  S'usa  for  Darlos,  aurren- 

dea  that  pUu»  to  Ale^^ander,  Ui.  143  ;  who  makei 

hiw^  governor  of  Sarinam,  143. 
A-by'dw,  a  city  of  Asia,  beei^  by  Phihp,  iv.  9, 


A-ead'eri 


the 


of  that  city,  11. 
my,  founded  at  Alexandria 
of  MuMom,  111.308. 

Ao-ar-na'ni-ans,  people  of  Groeciï,  their  courage, 
ill.  433. 

Ae'ci-oa^   SeeAtticus. 

A-chci'ans,  settled  by  Achœus  in  Peloponnesus,  I. 
415  ;  Institution  of  their  commonwealth,  UL  364  ; 
their  government,  dUes  of  which  the  Achcaa 
teamie  Is  formed  at  fint.  Ibid.  ;  cities  which  Johi 
Itafterwanls,  ibid.  ;  chiefs  who  rendered  the  re- 
public so  flourishing,  431,  438.  The  Achsmm 
enter  into  a  war  with  Snarta,  384  ;  after  snlfer- 
inc  naany  losses  they  call  In  Antlgonus  to  their 
«id,  387;  ih  a  war  with  the  iEtolians,  thev  have 
recourse  to  Phl]ip,41S;  they  declare  for  toe  Ro- 
mans against  that  prince,  iv.  84  ;  they  jotai  with 
the  Bomans  agafaist  Antiochus,  56  ;  their  cruel 
treatment  of  mai^  Spartans,  81  ;  they  suttjectthe 
Hesseniam,  87;  they  send  deputies  to  Ronie  eo»- 
coming  Sparta,  100  ;  GalUcrates,  one  of  their  de- 
puties, betrays  them,  ibkd.  ;  they  resolve  to  ebare 
with  the  Bomans  in  the  dangers 'of  the  war 
agalBst  Peiseus,  168;  they  «e  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  lOB;  cruel  treatmentof  themby  theRo- 
maasflbid.:  troublesiu  Achaia,  8U  ;  Ae  Achsans 
declare  war  anlnst  the  Lacedaanonians,  ibid.  ; 
leRoman 


they  InsuH  theRoman  coaunlssioiiers,  ibid.;  they 
engage  BmotlaandCbalds  to  Join  them,SlS;  they 
are  defeated  by  MeteOus,  913;  and  afterwards  Iv 
Mummius,  Ibid.  Ice:  Achaia  Is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  SIS. 

A-dMB'me-nes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  11.,  46. 

A-cbv'me-nes,  brother  of  Artaxerxei  Mnemon,  is 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army  sent  by  that  prince 
■caJMtBnnii,U.106:  helakiUedio  iNiattle,il" 


A-elMB'ns,  son  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the  Ache- 
ans,  i.  414. 

A-che'ufl,  coushi  of  Seleucus  Cterannna,  has  the 
Bdminifltratfcm  of  the  aJRiirs  of  Egypt,  lil.  380; 
he  avenges  the  death  of  that  prince,  ibkl.  ;  he  re- 
fusee  the  crown,  and  preserves  it  for  Antiochus 
the  Great,  ibid.  ;  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  400  ; 
he  revolts  against  Antiochus,  404  ;  his  power, 
ibid.  ;  he  1»  betrayed,  and  delivered  up  to  Antio- 
chus, and  put  to  death,  410. 

A-cfaai'a,  so  called  from  Achsus.  See  Achœons, 
1.414. 

A-char'ni-ans.  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  extract 
ftomit,i.68,09. 

A-chil'Ias,  yodng  Ptolemy's  guardian,  iv.  380  ^o 
aasaaslnales  Pompey,  ibid.;  be Isput to  death,30S. 

Ach'o-ris,  king  of  %ypt,  ii.  457. 

Ach-ra-di'na,  one  ortbe  quarters  of  the  dly  of  Sy- 
racuse, description  of  it,  li.  191 . 

Ac-l-cho'ri-us,  general  of  the  Gauls  makes  an  ir- 
ruption into  nscedonla,  liL  32S  ;  then  into  Greece, 
ibid.  ;  he  perishes  there,  3S3. 

A-cll'i-tts  (Manlus)  Is  appointed  to  command  in 
Greece  against  Antiochus,  Iv.  57  :  he  defeats  that 
princo  near  Thermopj^,  90;  be  su)4oels  the 
iGtt>lians,  00. 

A^ii'i-oa,  a  young  Roman,  his  stratagem  to  maka 
Peiseus  quit  his  asylum,  Iv.  185. 

A-crts'l-us,  king  of  Argos,  i.  413. 

A-crot'a-tes,  son  of  Aieus,  king  of  Sparta,  iU,  311  ; 
valour  of  that  young  prince,  343. 

Ac'U-uni,  city  fasMMis  for  Antony's  defieat,  Iv  409L 

A'da  continued  in  the  government  of  Caria,  after 
the  death  of  liUtous  her  husband,  ill.  93. 

Ad-her'bal,  general  of  Ae  Carthaginians,  defeats 
the  Romans  at  sea,  1. 196. 

Adi-manftes  is  apiiointed  general  of  the  Athenians 
after  the  battle  of  Arginuac,  IL  238  ;  by  what 
means  he  escapes  death  after  his  defeat  at  iEgoe- 
potamua.  333. 

Ad-me'los,  king  of  the  Molosùans,  gives  Themis* 
tocles  reflige,  li.  00:  he  is  hitimidated  by  the 
Atheniana,  and  sends  him  away,  06. 

Ad-me'tus,  ofllcer  in  Alexander's  army,  lit  117. 

A-do'nis.  Feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at 
Athens,  ii.  185. 

A-dore'.    Etymology  of  that  word.  1. 305. 

Ad- ver'sl-ty .  It  exalts  the  glory  of  a  prince,  1. 358  ; 
train  of  advenlty,fl.  336. 

iE-ac'Hias,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  Is 
driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  the  Intrigues  of 
PhUhi  king  of  Macedonia,  ill.  52;  he  reascends 
the  throne,  ibid. 

iE-ac'l-des,  king  of  Epirus,  isbanftdied  by  his  own 
subjects,  iuTs». 

iB'ge-ua,  king  of  Athens,  1. 4U. 

^Hi'n^  «Uttle  Idaad  nsar  Athens,  li.  37. 

iE'foa-pof a^us,  ftmooi  for  Lyniidar's  victory 
over  the  Athenians,  IL  3SI. 
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INDEX. 


AG 


AI. 


SS^MumoMdbyVirKUcoteinporaiywidi  Dl- 
do,Ll«S. 

Ai-o-bar'liut,  (Domltlnt)  conml.  daelaiM  for  An- 
tony, and  retires  to  him,  iv.  401. 

^o-fle,  dialect,  1.  410. 

iB'o-lua.  son  of  HeUeni».  reigni  In  Tbenaly,  L  414. 

iE'ra  of  Mabonaasar,  L  884;  of  the  Seleucidea,  lit 
«71. 

Ai'elit-neB,  Atlienian  orator,  m»ttm  hiinaalf  to  be 
eorrapled  by  Philip's  gold.  111.  47, 49, 61  ;  be  ac- 
cusas DenMsthenes,  07;  be  Is  cast,  and  ratires 
Into  banishment,  OB. 

jrsop,tbePbiyglan,hlshftsionr,t.4SO;  begoesio 
tbe  court  of  CnBSDS,  4SI  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  hiveator  of  faUes,  IbM. 

JB-to'll-a,one  of  the  principal  partsof  Greece,  1.406. 

inoH-ana.  War  of  the  .StoUans  against  the 
AchMM  and  Phlttp,  lU.  411;  proposals  for  a 
Ireatjr  of  peace  between  then,  434  ;  uw  iEtolians 
4Dln  the  Bomans  agahMt PhUtp, 438;  they  maJce 
peace  with  that  prince,  451  ;  they  declare  against 
Aim  for  the  Romans,  Iv.  17. 89  ;  they  condemn  the 
treaty  made  between  PfalUp  and  the  Romans,  34; 
thtf  form  a  resohitlon  to  seise  Demetrlas,  Chal- 
ets, and  Lacedcmon,  by  treachery,  S8  ;  they  call 
In  the  aid  of  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,  54  ; 
they  ollbr  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  «1  ;  and  can- 
not obtain  peace,  08;  the  senate,  at  tl^  request 
of  the  Athenians  and  Bhodlans,  afterwards  grant 
It  them,  80  ;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 100. 190 

Afri-ca,  discovered  by  the  caie  of  NMhao,  1. 141  ; 
Hanao  sails  round  it  by  order  of  the  senate,  100. 

Af-a-mem'non.  king  of  Mycene,  1. 418. 

Ai'a-ils'ta,  wife  of  Megacles  ;  her  fbther^s  conduct 
m  choosing  her  a  husband,  i.  437. 

A-gath'o-cles  seises  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  1. 179  ; 
Iv.  386  ;  his  expedltioDS  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily  and  in  Aftica,  i.  100,  ^.  ;  he  brings  over 
Ophelias  to  hto  side,  and  then  puia  him  to  death, 
188:  misérable  end  of  that  tyrant,  104. 

A  jato'o-cles,  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiochus, 

A-gath'o^es,  brother  of  Agathoclea, -Hi.  410;  his 
hscAidant  over  Ptoieny  Philopotor,  IbM.  ;  his 
measures  for  obtaining  the  tuition  of  Ptolemy 
Bpipbanes,  iv.  7  ;  he  perishes  miserably,  & 

A-nthH>'clea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Phllopalor, 
Itt.  410  ;  miserable  end  of  that  woman,  iv.  k 

Ag'e-las  of  Naupactus,  ambassador  from  the  allies 
CO  PhUlp;  wisdom  of  hisdiseoUne,  ill.  488. 

A-fes'l-laos  is  elected  king  of  Sniuta,  U.  878  :  his 
education  and  character,  973;  htsetsoutfor  Asia, 
879;  he  diUbn  with  Lysander,  876;  his  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  978,  fcc.  ;  Soarta  anpoinis  him  ge- 
neiaUsitoo  by  sea  and  Itnd,  800  :  he  commissiona 
Plsander  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  stead,  ibid, 
his  interview  with  Phamabasus,  881  ;  the  e|riiorl 
recall  him  to  the  aid  of  his  countiy,  884  ;  his  rsady 
obedience,  ibid.  ;  hegainsa  vIetoryovertheTbo' 
bans  at  Coronsa,  in  which  He  is  wounded,  880. 
987;  he  returns  to  Sparta,  IMd.  ;  he  always  re* 
tains  bis  ancient  majineTs,ibld.  ;  he  dbcovera  tbe 
eoosplracy  formed  by  Lysander,  888  ;  dUlbmit 
expeditions  of  Agesliaus  In  Greece,  ibid.:  he 
causes  his  bmther  Telutlas  to  be  appointed  ad' 
mirai,  ibid.  ;  Sphodrlas  Is  acquitted  by  his  means, 
430;  Antakkles  ralUea  him  upon  his  behig 
wounded  by  the  TbcbanA)  IbM.;  dispute  between 
AgesUaus  and  Epaminondas  in  the  assembly  of 
the  alike  of  Bpartai434;  he  causes  war  to  be  de- 
InsttheTheT 


iebans,433;  he  0ndB  means 
to  save  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  of 
Laoctra.  437  ;  hte  conduct  fai  tbe  two  Irruptions 
of  tlieTMians  Into  the  terrltoiy  of  Sraim,  439  ; 
Spaita  sends  aid  to  Tachos,  khig  of  Egypt,  who 
hadMfolMagulMlP«nte,490r«:donsofA««»- 


ilaus  in  Egypt,  400  ;  he  déclaras  Ibr  NunswMi 

against  Tachos,  ibid.  ;  be  dtaa  on  Us  letta  to 

$aita;461.      * 
A-gcs'i-laus,  uncle  on  tbe  motlier'a  ada  to  Agii, 

king  of  Bpaita,  111.  378;  he  abuaea  that  prteoe^ 

coniideace,  ibid.;  violence  wfalcb  he  oonuBtt 

when  one  of  the  ephori,  380. 
Ag-e.«ip'o-liB,  king  of  Sparta  with  Afeailaufi,  UjO  ; 

dlflerence  between  those  two  Ungs,  Bad.  ;  he 

commands  the  army  sent  against  OJynthns.  4aS: 

his  death,  ibid.  < 

Ag-e-sln'o-UB  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Lycugoa,  IB. 

415  ;  he  isdethraned  by  Lycorgua,  iv.  00;  te  m- 

tires  to  the  campof  the  Bomans,  ibid. 
L  ge-sls'tra'ta,  moiher  of  Agia  Ung  of  8^aata,fiL 

fSl  ;  her  death,  388. 
A-fi-a'tls,widowofAgis  king  of  Span    '  ' 

oy  Leonldas  to  many  Cleomcaea,  BL 

of  that  princess,  300. 
A'cis,  son  of  Eurystheaes,  Ung  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Etos,  i.  81. 
A'gis  II.  son  of  Archidamua,  king  of  epaxta,il.  186  ; 

he  makes  war  against  the  pe^de  of  l]iB,'8S%;  h» 

acknowledges  Laotychides  for  bis  sea  at  h» 

death,  ibid. 
A'jris  in.   son  of  another  Arrhirtamae,  kil^  ^ 

Sparta,  commands  the  army  oTililiffdtaw 

ians  agaioittbc  Marwinniana,  al^hiaBÉiaa 

baitleTlli.  158, 153^ 
A'gfe  IV.  aon  of  Eudamidas,  relgiw  at  8uA,tt. 

774;  he  endeavours  to  revive  tbe  aackatiasa- 

lotions  of  Lycufgus,  and  eflîBCta  it  la  pan,  375  • 

only  Agesilaas  prevents  tbe  final  eawrtwia  ef 

that  deâgn,  7:9;  he  is  sent  to  aid  the  Acfarans 

against  the  iCtolians,  iUd.  ;  on  his  ictua  «o 

Spaita,  he  finds  a  total  change  there,  381;  be  lis 

ooQdcsnned  to  die,  and  executed,  380. 
A'go-no-the'tc,  a  name  given  to  those  wbo  |r- 

lided  hi  the  public  games  of  Graeees,  i.  47. 
Ag-ri<cttl'tur«.    ficeem  the  Oncicaiis  had  Ibr  k»es- 

peclally  in  Egypt,  1. 1S3;  to  Pcnia,  L  377;  aad  la 

81cUy,ii.  ia3,iv.31S. 

K-ri-gen'tum.     Foundatka  of  that  t§ty,  fl.  181  ; 

luxury  and  efleaalaacy  of  Ita  lahaWtaai^  it  MO; 

It  is  subjected  first  by  the  CkithMftiJaas  1  ITS; 

and  afterwards  by  the  Raamas,  107. 
A'aron,  prince  of  IHyria,  Ml.  371. 
A-haa-u-e'rus.  name  dm  is  the  C 

tvagC8,as  also  to  C 

the  names  of  the  two  la 
A'hax,  king  of  Judah,  bec< 

to  Tl^âûi-PIleeer.  i.  884. 
Al-ba*hl-an«,  situation  of  their  ooaaby,  Iv.  370; 


dvm  is  the  Soiptam  m  An- 
Cauibysesaad  Darius     B<a 


tliey  are  defeated  by  Pompey,  $77. 

Arc»us,  son  uf  Perttras,  king  of  MfCCUD,  and  la- 
ther of  Amphitryon,  L  418. 

AKcc-us,  Greek  poet.  L  44& 

Arce-tas,  Mng  ofthe  MoiossiaM,! 


both  to  Pyrrhus  and  Alexander  tbe  42i«at,  UL  30. 

i'a-dea.    When  Vfoy  youag  be  caiik»  ibe 

prtae  of  valour  la  the  battlpagsanat  tbe  r 


Al-cl-bi'i 


ana,  il.  180;  character  of  that  Atbcnlaa,  Ik  175; 
hklaBmagrwlth Socrates. ibid. ;  his vmuility 
of  geiiva,  177  ;  his  pamion  tor  ralbig  aloae.  Ibid.  ; 
bis  enormous  expenses  in  Che  pubHr  gamea,  L  54  ; 
cities  that  supplied  those  expôisea,  &5  ;  be  be0» 
to  appear  at  Alliens,  M.  175  ;  his  artifice  torfamak- 
Ing  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  177;  he  eanics  the 
Auienians  in  tbe  war  with  BicBy,  170;  be  is 
elected  general  with  Nldaa  and  Lamachwa,  180: 
he  is  accused  of  havl]«  mutilated  tbe  stamps  ef 
Mercury,  185;  he  sets  out  An-  Sicily,  wiUMMt 
ha\ing  beea  able  to  bring  that  alUr  to  a  trial,  IBS  ; 
he  takes  Catana  1^  suiprisc,  188;  be  Is  tccaBeé 
by  Hie  Athenians  to  be  tried  upon  an  accamukm, 
ibid.;  he  flies,  aa^is  cnmdBamsd  to  die  fer  csn- 
ttuiiacy.  Ibid.;  he  retires'  to  Sparta,  180;  b»4 
bauclios  Tfauca,  tbe  wile  of  Ai|lB,  and  baa  a  i 
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by  ber,  IM;  to  uMam  tto  LaecdBmoniuis  to 
MadGyttppiittotiieftidofSiTacuBe.  193;  bere- 
titm  to  "naMDlienies,  313;  bis  credit  with  tbat 
Mtnp,  tiàL  ;  nia  return  to  Attaeu  i«  concerted, 
S14;  tie  Is  recalled.  316;  to  beati  the  Laced»- 
■loolan  fleet,  818  ;  be  goes  to  Tisitaplieniea,  wbo 
canaed  blni  lo  to  seised  and  carried  prisoner  to 
8aidis,ibld.;  to  escapes  out  of  prison,  ibM.  ;  be 
defeats  Mlndanis  and  Pbamabasus  by  sea  and 
land  tto  aame  day,  819;  he  retnms  in  triumph  to 
Attons,  where  he  is  declared  generalisBlmo,  3i0  ; 
to  causes  tto  creat  mysteries  to  to  celebrated, 
S81  ;  be  sets  salTwith  the  fleet,  833  ;  Thrasybulus 
aeeiises  liim  at  Athens  of  having  occasioned  tto 
defeat  of  tto  fleet  near  Ephesus,  283  ;  the  com- 
mand ti  taton  fVom  hhn,  284  ;  to  comes  to  the 
Athenian  generals  at  iBgospotamus,  831  ;  the  ad- 
vieê  he  gives  ttom,  838;  he  retires  into  the  pro- 
▼iBoe  or  Pbamabasus,  840;  that  satrap  causes 
bim  to  to  assassinated,  ibid.  ;  bis  character,  ibid. 
iU-ci-Wa-des,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles  ;  was  rein- 
stated by  tto  Achcans,  wid  sent  deputy  to  Kome 
wtth  eomplaintB  against  them,  iv.  98  ;  the  Achs- 
ato  condemn  him  to  die,  94  ;  they  soon  alter  an- 
nul that  sentence,  98. 
Af  ci-mut  is  plaeeAat  tto  head  of  Demetrius  8o- 

ter's  arn^y  against  tto  Jews,  iv.  831. 
AIcoMR'on,  17438, 437. 

Al^nuKon'i-dc  expelled  ftt>m  Athens  by  Pisiatra- 

tuB,  i.  440  :  ttoy  taite  the  care  of  building  the  new 

templeof  Delphi  uponthemselveb,  ibid.  ;  their  aid 

In  that  undertaking,  IMd. 

Al-qr-o-nc'us,  son  or  Antig<mu8,  earries  the  toad 

of  Pyrrhus  to  his  father,  lii.  345. 
A-lex-am'e-nes  is  sent  by  the  ^tolians  to  seize 
Sparta,  iv.  53  ;  his  avarice  occanons  the  misear- 
riage  of  tbat  design,  and  to  is  kiUed  in  Sparta,  ib. 
Al-ex-an'der,  a  young  Lacedemonian,  .puts  out 
one  oC  Lycuigus's  eyes,  1. 419  ;  I^cui;^b*b  man- 
ner of  toina  revenged  on  him,  ibid. 
Al-ex-an'der  I.  son  of  Arayntas  I.  king  of  Mace- 
don,  avenged  tto  aflfront  his  mother  and  sisters 
had  received  from  the  Persian  «mbassadoni,  11. 
S7;  to  makes  proposais  of  peace  to  tto  Atton- 
lans  (torn  the  Persians,  73;  lie  gives  the  Greeks 
IntelUgence  of  the  design  of  the  Persians,  75. 
Al-ex-an'der  11.  son  of  Amyntas  11.  reigns  in  Bface- 

donta,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  one  year,  11. 444. 
Al-ex-an'der  III.  sumamed  the  great,  son  of  Philip. 
His  birth,  Ui.  77;  hanpy  inclination  of  that  prince, 
Ibid.,  Ape.  ;  to  has  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor,  78  ; 
Alexander's  esteem  and  aflbction  tor  ttot  philo- 
sopher, ibid.  ;  he  breaks  Buccphalns,  81  ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Macedonia,  83  ;  he  reduces 
and  sublects  the  people  bordering  upon  his  king- 
dom, who  had  revolted,  ibid.  ;  he  entets  Greece 
to  disKlve  tto  leagues  w}iich  had  been  fbaoed 
against  him,  83;  he  defeats  tto  Thebanslh  a 
great  battle,  and  takea  their  city,  which  to  de- 
stroy%  ibid.  ;  he  pardons  the  Athenians.  84;  he 
summons  a  d^et  at  Corinth,  and  causes  himself 
to  to  dttlared  Renerallsslmo  of  tto  Greeks  against 
tha  Pereians,  85  ;  he  returns  into  Macedonia,  86  ; 
h«  makes  preparations  for  his  expedlimis  against 
the  Persians,  87  ;  he  appoints  Autipater  to  go- 
vern Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  ibid.  ;  he  sets  out 
for  Asia,  88  ;  he  arrives  at  Ilium,  where  he  ren- 
defi  great  honours  to  the  memoiy  of  Achilles, 
ibid.  ;  he  passes  tto  Grlinlcus,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Peraians,  90  ;  be  besieges  and 
takes  Miletus,  98  ;  then  Hallcamassus,  Ibid.  ;  and 
conquen  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  93  ;  he  takes 
Oordium,  wtore  he  cuts  the  fbmous  Gordian 
knot,  94  ;  he  passes  the  straits  of  (^ilicia,  95  ;  to 
arrives  at  Tarsus,  wtore  he  has  a  dangerous  iO- 
ness,  occasioned  by  bathing  In  the  river  Cydnus, 
05, 90;  to  is  cured  in  a  few  days,  97  ;  he  marohes 
ai^inst  Darius,  and  gains  a  fomons  victory  over 


that  prince  near  Issus,  lOU,  4cc.  ;  tired  witli  pui^ 
suing  Darius,  ho  comes  to  tbat  prince's  camp, 
which  his  troops  had  just  tofore  8-ized,  105  ;  Al- 
exander's humanity  and  reqwct  lur  Sysigambis, 
and  the  oibcr  capUve  princessoM,  106, 143;  he 
enters  Syria,  107  ;  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Da- 
mascus are  delivered  to  him,  ibid.  ;  Darius  writea 
bim  a  letter  in  the  most  iiaugtaly  terms,  108  :  to 
answers  in  tto  same  style.  100  ;  tto  city  of  Sidon 
opens  its  gates  to  bim.  ibid.  ;  to  besii^es  Tyre, 
113,  dec.  ;  after  a  tong  siege,  to  takes  that  place  by 
storm,  117  ;  to  receives  a  second  letter  from  Da- 
rius, 131  ;  to  marehes  to  Jerusalem,  188  ;  touours 
paid  by  him  to  tto  higb-priest  Jaddus,  134  ;  he  en- 
ters Jerusalera,  and  ofiers  sacrifices  there,  ibid.  ; 
Daniel's  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  shown 
biro,  ibid.  ;  to  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews, 
and  refuses  the  same  to  tto  Samaritans,  187;  he 
besieges  and  takes  Oaza,  138;  to  enters  Egypt, 
ibid.  ;  makes  himself  master  of  It,  190,  and  begins 
to  bulk!  Alexandria,  130  ;  he  goes  to  Libya,  iUd.  : 
visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anunon,  131,  ana 
causes  himself  to  to  declared  the  son  of  that  god, 
ibid.  ;  returns  to  Egypt  and  meditates  advancing 
against  Darius,  ibid.  ;  on  setting  out,  he  la  in- 
formed of  tto  death  of  that  prince's  wife,  138; 
he  causes  tor  to  to  interred  ^witli  very  j 


magnificence,  ibid.  ;  to  passes  the  Euphrates,  133| 
then  tto  Tigris,  ibid.  ;  be  comes  up  «vith  Dartaa, 
and  gains  the  great  battle  of  Arbela,  138  ;  to  takes 
Artola,  ibid.  ;  Babylon,  140,  Susa,  148,  subdues 
the  Uxii,  144  ;  seizes  ito  passes  of  Susa,  ibid.  ; 
%rrives  at  Psnepolis,  of  which  to  makes  litm- 
self  master,  145  ;  Jmd  bums  tto  palace  of  tbat 
city  in  a  detouch,  146;  to  pursues  Darius,  148; 
the  treatment  of  that  prliice  by  Besaus  cpnaea 
liim  to  hasten  his  march,  149  ;  Alexander's  arlef 
on  seeing  Darius,  who  bad  Just  tofore  exured, 
150;  to  sends  bis  body  to  Svsiâkmbis,  ibiil.  ;  to 
marches  against  Bessus,  153;  Thalestris  queeo 
comesfromai 


of  tto  Amaxons,  comes  t 
wee  him,  155  ;  be  abandons  himself  to  pleasare 
ai^Mebaucb,  Ibid.;  he  continues  Ills  march  against 
B«Vlk,  157  ;  to  puts  Phitotas  to  death  upon  au»- 


picioftof  having  entered  into  a  6  .   . 

hbn,  100,  and  Parmenk)  his  father,  ibid.  ;  to  sob- 
duos  several  nations,  161  ;  hq  arrives  In  Bae- 
triana<lQS;  his  crud  treatment  of  the  Brancfaldes^ 
Ibid.  ;  Bessus  is  brought  to  him.  ibid.  ;  to  takes 
many  dtf  es  In  Bactriana,  164f  and  builds  one  near 
tto  laxartes,  to  which  to  gives  his  name,  ibid.;  to 
maretos  agafaist  tto  Sogdlans.  wto  had  revolted, 
and  destroys  many  of  ihehr  cities,  iUd.;  the  Scyth- 
ians send  ambassadors  to  hhn,  wto  speak  with 
extraordinary  Utoity,  165  ;  to  passes  the  laxartas, 
166,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Scythians,  and  treats 
tto  conquered  favourably,  167  ;  he  quells  a  re- 
volt of  the  Sogdians,  164  ;  to  sends  Bessus  to  Ee- 
batana,  to  to  punished,  167  ;  to  takes  tto  city  of 
Petra,  160  ;  he  abandons  himself  to  tto  pleasure 
of  huntinf ,  in  which  he  is  in  great  dangw,  170  ;  to 
gives  Clitus  tto  command  of  tto  provinoea  whldi 
had  before  been  under  Artabazus,  ibid.  ;  to  in- 
vites that  officer  to  a  feast,  and  kills  him,  170, 171  ; 
he  undertakes  %'arious  expedittoas,  173  ;  to  mar- 
ries Roxana  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  IbM.  ;  to  r»- 
solves  to  march  agatnst  India,  and  makes  prepar- 
ations for  setting  out.  174  ;  he  eodeavounto  mate 
his  courtiers  adore  him  after  tto  Persian  manner, 
Ibid.;  to  pule  tto  pbikisoptor  CaUsthenestodeatb, 
176;  he  sets  tmt  for  India,  IMd.;  he  takes  maiqr 
cities  ther^^that  appeared  Impregnable,  and  fre- 
quently endangers  hislife,  179, 180,  dec.  ;  to  grant* 
Taxilus  his  protection,  181  ;  he  passes  tto  river  In- 
dus, 183;  then  tto  Hvdaspes,  183,  and  gains  a  fbr 
mons  victory  over  Foras,  185  ;  be  resttnas  that 
prince  his  kingdom,  186  ;  to  bulklsNlesaand  Bn- 
cepbala,  ibid.  ;  he  advances  Into  India,  and  soV 
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dam  many  natiooB,  187:  he  fonns  the  derign  of  pe- 
netrattof  «•  far  aa  the  Gangea,  18B;  ffeneral  mur 
mur  of  DM  army,  ibid.  ;  he  reaouneea  thai  design, 
and  girea  orders  to  prepare  for  returning,  191  ;  ex- 
ecs of  vanity,  wliich  lie  alMHWt  in  giving  tlianlts 
to  the  gods,  ibid.;  lie  aela  out  on  his  march  lo  the 
ocean,  182  :  he  subdues  aU  he  meets  in  his  way, 
liM  ;  he  is  in  extreme  danger  at  the  eity  of  Oxy- 
drace,  ibid.  ;  he  arrivesattne ocean,  ltt6;  prepares 
for  his  return  to  Europe,  ibid.;  he  suffisrs  extremely 
by  famine  in  passing  desert  places,  ibid.  ;  equi- 
page in  which  he  passée  tiiroughCarmania,  107  ; 
lie  arrives  at  Pasaigada,  IW  ;  honours  rendered 
by  him  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  199  ;  he  putsOisi- 
nes,  satrap  of  the  province,  to  death, ibid.;  he 
marries  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  900  ;  he 
pays  the  debts  of  the  soldlera,  ibid.  ;  appeases  a 
revolt  among  them,  903  ;  he  recalls  Aiitiiiaier. 
and  substitutes  Craterusfoj  him,9M;  his  grief 
for  Hephnstion's  death,  904,  906;  he  conquers 
the  Cosaaans,  904  ;  he  enters  Babylon,  notwith- 
standing the  predictions  of  the  Ma^,  and  other 
soothsayers,  905  ;  he  celebvates  Hephsstion's  fu- 
neral with  extraordinary  magniAcence,  906  ;  be 
forms  various  designs  of  expéditions  and  con- 
quests, S07  ;  he  sets  people  at  work  to  repair  the 
banka  of  the  Euphrates,  and  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Beltts,  906  ;  he  abandons  himself  to  excessive 
drinking,  which  occasions hbdeath,9Pe,210,^.; 
pomp  of  Ms  funeral,  930  ;  lUs  body  is  carried  to 
Alexandria,  940  ;  judgment  to  be  passed  on  Alex- 
ander, 919;  character  of  tliat  prince  as  to  merit, 
ibid.  Ice.  and  as  to  defects,  916,  etc.  Daniel's  pro* 
phecies  concerning  Alexander.  194. 

APex-an'derjSon  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  elected 
klng,iii.  2»;  Camander  deprives  that  priq^of 
the  sovereignty,  250  ;  he  afterwards  puta  him  to 
death,  S73. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Caasander,  disputes  the  crown 
of  Macedonia  with  histirother  Anttpater,  UL  301  ; 
he  is  kiUed  by  Demetrius,  whom  be  had  called  in 
to  his  aid,  302. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  king  of  Epirus,  manies  C|M>patra 
daughter  of  Philip  king  of  Macnionla,  KdT 

Al-ex-an'der  Ba'ia  forms  a  conspiracy  agalilfit  De- 
metrius Soier,  iv.  933  ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Syria,  234  ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  the  daugbt«r  of 
Ptolemy  PfalloiiMter,  ibid.  ;  bo  »fa«ndune  himself 
to  voluptuousnesfl,  935;  Ptolemy  declares  against 
him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nlcator,  ibid.  ;  Alex- 
ander perishes.  936. 

A^ex-an'der  Ze-bl-na  dethrones  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria,  iv.  951  ;  he  Is  defeated  by  Antiochus  ury- 
puB,  and  soon  after  killed,  933. 

Atex-an'der  I.  son  of  Pliyscon,  Is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  938  ;  causes  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra to  be  put  to  death,  961  ;  he  is  expelled  liy  bis 
sulgecu,  and  perishes  soon  after,  ibid, 

Al-ex-an'der  11.  son  of  Alexander  I.  reigns  In  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  Lsthvrus,  iv.  9flQ  ;  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  kills  her  nineteen 
days  after,  ibid.  ;  the  Alexandrians  dethrone  hbn 
966  ;  he  diet,  and  declares  at  Us  death  the  Bonian 
people  his  heirs,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  Jan-ns:'uh,  reigns  In  Judea,  iv.  â73; 
be  auacks  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  9S8  ;  La- 
thyrus  marches  to  the  aid  of  that  city,  and  defeats 
Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  ibid.  ;  Alexander's 
revenge  upon  Gaza,  Ibid.  ;  quarrel  between  that 
pince  and  tlie  Pharisees,  ibid.  ;  gross  alTront  that 
he  receives  at  the  fea«t  of  ubemaciea,  ibid.  ;  ven- 
geance which  he  takes  for  it,  ibid.  ;  civil  war  be- 
tween that  prince  and  his  subjects,  ibid.  ;  after 
having  terminated  it,  he  abandons  hindwlf  to 
feasting,  and  dies,  «74. 

Al-ax-an'der  makes  himself  tyrant  of  f  hei«,  U 
444  ;  be  endeavours  to  subject  the  people  of  Thes- 
saly,ibld.;  Pelopldas reduces  him. IbidTheaeliea 
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Pei0|ddaa  hy  treachoy,  «ad  pots  btan  in  non, 
445;  EyamijiondasohUges bin  lo  release  hspi- 
ooner,  447;  be  is  defeaisd  near  Cyvoc* 
44B;  bisdlv<eiaiow,44«;tiagic«iefidor 
raB^44». 

Al-ex-an'der,  aon  of  Propos,  fonna  a  ronspiiaiv 
againstAlexandortbeGreatjiiLMi  iieispaiB 
death,  (bid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  aon  of  Polyqwrchoii,  aeeeptatfaep- 
neral  government  of  Pi'knwmnesiis,  iiL  960;  hen 
killed  in  Slcyon,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  governor  of  Pensa  for  Aastocfansite 
Great,  iiL  400  ;  he  revolts,  and  makes  himself 
sovereign  In  his  province,  ildd.  i  be  prrishw  aar- 

Al-ex-an'der,  deputy  from  the  JFJuMMwm  In  the  as- 
sembly of  the  allies  held  at  Tempe,  iv.  3L 

Al-ex-an'der,  pretended  son  of  Peiseua,  is  èdrea 
out  of  Macedonia,  where  lie  bad  nsiiijpii  the 
throne,  iv.  210. 

Al-ex-anW,  son  of  Aniany  and  Cleofatr^  iv. 
400. 

Al-ex-an'dra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jaimava,  m^is 
over  the  Jewish  nation^  if.  S74,  Sn  ;  ifae  dm  in 
the  nimh  year  of  her  reign,  STB. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,  city  of  Egypt  buik  by  Akaaaderlhe 
Great,  iU.  130  ;  luxury  that  reined  Ibsrr,  L 116; 
itsconunerce,  109;  famous  illwttjsfAieBBdria, 
iii.  aœ.  301^  kc.  ;  fate  of  that  HbOff,  iv.3». 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  qms 
thelaxartes,iii.  163.      . 

A-iex'is,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamaa,  te- 
trays  Eplgen^  feaeral  of  Antiocfaas,  iii.  MS: 

AMo-bro'ges.    BKnt  of  iheb  coontiy,  i.  211. 

Alps,  mountains  famous  for  HajusbsTs  iiaisinx 
them.  i.  911. 

A-ma'sIs,  oflieer  of  Apiks,  is  prodaSmed  king  of 
Gaypt,  i.  144  ;  he  is  conflrmed  in  tb«  possmnaa 
ôTthe kingdom  by  NebuchodoiK»n>,  145;  be de^ 
feats  Aprics,  wlio  marched  agaiaoi  bim,  takes 
him  prisoner  and  puts  him  to  dcatb,  md.  ;  ha 
reigns  peaceably  in  Egvpt,  146;  his  mecbod  Ar 
acquiring  the  respectof  his  rabjerts,  Asd. ;  Us 
death» ill;  his  body  is  taken  oai  of  bis  tcah, 
aad  burnt,  by  order  of  Cambvses,  MB. 
in-bas'sa-dora.    Pine  eiamp»  of  dUsfacefeated- 
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neiw  in  ceruin  Roman  aaibâsadon,  lit  34& 
A-me'no-phis,  king  of  4rpt,  i.  J31  ;  bis  manner 

of  educating  his  son  SaiBBtris,  ibid.  ;  thla  Una  Is 

the  Pharaoh  of  Scriptue,  who  was  diownea  ka 

the  Red  Sea,  ibid. 
A-mes'tris,  wife  of  Xerxes  ;  baibaioaa  and  ii^h<i- 

man  revenge  of  that  princess,  ii.  8L 
A-mi'sue,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  \/y  Lncalfais,  iv. 

359.    'The  engineer  OalHmachus,  who  defended 

it,  sets  it  on  fire  and  burns  it,  361.  . 
Aatrmo'ni-ans.  I.  303  ;  ftmous  temple  of  that  peo- 
W(^.  ibU.  iii.  129. 

Atii'nes-ty,  flunous  one  at  Athene,  U.  943  ;  occa- 
sions when  amnesties  are  nccciwaiy,  344. 
A-mor'gcs,  bafrtard  of  Pisatbnea,  revolt  against 

Darius  NothuSfii.  912;  he  is  taken  andaent  iats 

Persia,  iUd. 
Am'o-sis»  king  of  Egypt.    See  Thetnaosts. 
Am-pha'ivs,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  ilL  3B1; 

his  treachery  aad  cruelty  to  king  Agis,  ilsid.  3B3. 


Am-phic'ty-on,  king  of  Athens.  1. 418. 
Am-nhic'ô^-ons  :  Institution  or  that  assenibly,  L 
419,  ii.  349;  their  power,  350;  oath  takeo  st  tiieir 


InstallatioB,  )bid.  :~  their  condeseeraioii  for  Philip 
occasions  the  diminution  of  their  authority,  iUd.  ; 
ftunous  sacred  war  undertaken  by  oider  of  tlss 
assembly,  Iii.  39( 
^m-pUp'o-lis,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  fay  Cleoa, 
general  of  the  Athenians,  iL  173  ;  PfaiOp  takei 
that  city  from  the  Atheniana,  aaddeclarcatt  free, 
iii.  34  ;  It  Is  soon  after  taks^  posawsiBU  of  kjr 
that  prince,  ibid. 
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Armyn'tas  1.  king  at  Maoedonla,  nJNBlts  to  Da- 
rius, iL  37. 

A-myn'taalL  Uns  of  Macedonia,  father  of  PhiUp, 
iU.90;  Ilia  death.  Ibid. 

A-mya'tas,  son  of  Perdkcas,  excluded  from  the 
throae  of  Macedonia,  Ui.  30. 

A-myn'tas,  deserter  from  AlezaiMler*s  army,  seises 
the  sovemmentof  EsyiK,itt.  ISH  ;  is  killed  there, 
ibid. 

A-royn'tas,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  offlcen, 
iU.  143. 

A-myr-te'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Egyptiaas, 
who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
una.  tt.  106;  be  is  aiMsted  by  the  Athenians,  116  ; 
he  driyes  the  Petslans  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  de- 
clared king  of  i^  ii.  160  ;  be  dies,  170. 

A-m/tia,  wife  of  Nebochodonoaor,  i.  877. 

An-a-cbar'sis,  of  the  nation  of  the  Scythian  No- 
mades)  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.  449  ;  his  con- 
tempt for  riches,  45Ql 

A-nac're-on,  Greek  poet,  i.  446. 

Att-a'tis.  Fate  of  one  of  the  statues  of  this  god- 
dess, tv.  399.    , 

An-ax-ag'o-raa,  his oareof  Pericles»  U.  110  ;  his  doc- 
trine, ibid. 

Am-az-an'der,  king  of  LacedtemoniaM.  88. 

A-nax-i'la'ua,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  iL  137.. 

A-nax-imVaee,  in  what  manner  ne  sa^d  his  coos- 
try,  til.  89. 

AiHva-na-do'nis,  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  king 
of  Syiacose,  iv.  319  j  his  strance  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, aaO;  after  the  death  of  Hieronytnus,  he 
aetzes  part  of  Syracuse,  333;  he  fonns  a  eonspl- 
nev  for  ascending  the  throne,  ibid.  ;  he  is  accused 
and  pot  to  death,  30. 

An-dris'cus,  of  Adramyttium,  pfetends  himself  the 
-son  of  Perseus,  and  is  declared  king  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  909;  he  defeats  the  Roman  army  com- 
manded by  the  onstor  Ju  vendus,  810;  he  is  de- 
feated twice  by  MeteUus,  ibid.  ;  he  is  taken  and 
sent  to  Borne,  ibid.  ;  he  adorns  the  triumph  of  Me- 
teUus, 817. 

An'dio-dea,  son  of  Codrus,'ktng  of  Athens,  i.  415. 

AiHirom'a-chus,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
for  Alexander,  iii.  138  ;  sad  end  of  that  governor, 
ibid.  *     ' 

An-drom'a-chBB,  father  of  Achcus,  is  taken  and 
kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  iiL  399  ;  Pto- 
lemy Phitopator  sets  him  at  liberty,  and  restores 
him  to  hiison,  404. 

An-dro-ni'eus,  general  foT  Antlgonus,  makes  him- 
self master  of  Tyre,  iii.  967  ;  be  is  besieged  in  that 
place  by  Ptolemy,  and  foited  lo  surrender,  970. 

An-^o-nl'ctts,  an  officer  of  Perseus;  piu  to  death, 
iv.  169. 

An-dio-nl'cus  of  Rhodesi  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  works  of  AristoUe,  iv.  354. 

AB-dro^the:nes,  commander  for  Philip  at  Corinth, 
Is defeatedby  Nlcostralus,  pnctor  of  the  Achœans, 

An'gels,  opinions  of  the  pagans  concerning  them, 
ii.  306. 

A-nlc'i-us,  Roman  pT»tor,  is  charged  witli  the  war 
against  Gehtios,  ktaig  of  Ulyria,  iv.  177;  he  de- 
feats that  prince,  takes  hhn  prisoner,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome,  ibid.  ;  he  receives  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  193. 

An-taTci-des,  Lacednmonlan,  concludes  a  shame- 
liil  peace  with  the  Peraiaiis  for  the  Greeks,  U.  889. 

An'to-ny,  (Marcus)  contributed  by  his  valour  to  the 
re^establishment  of  AuletfSAipon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  iv.  à88;  when  triumvir,  he  dtcs  Cleopatra 
before  him,  and  whY,:)95;  hia  pa.won  for  that 
princess,  and  her  influence  over  him,  ibid.  ;  «he 
carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  397  ;  Antonji* 
returns  to  Rome  and  marries  Octavia,  Cawar's 
sister,  306;  he  makes  mnie  expeditions  into  Par- 
thia,  .199  ;  then  goes  to  Plvenicia  to  meet  Cleopa- 
tra, ibid.;  bis  hnjurioiis  treatment  ol'OctaviOf  ibid .  ; 
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he  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  returns 
to  Alexandria,  which  he  enters  in  triumph,  400  ; 
there  he  celelM-ates  the  coronation  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  children,  ibid.;  openrupoire  between  Ce- 
sar and  Antony,  403  ;  the  latter  repudiates  Ocu- 
vla,  ibid.  ;  Antony  puts  to  sea.  acctnnpanied  by 
Cleopatra,  403  ;  he  is  entirely  defeateo  in  a  sea- 
fight  near  Actium,  where  all  his  troops  surrender 
themselves  to  Cesar,  and  he  returns  to  Alexan- 
dria, 404  ;  he  sends  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Cesar,  Ibid.  ;  feeing  himself  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra^  sends  a  chaUboge  toCssar  to  a  single 
combat,  406  ;  beUevlng  Cleopatra  had  killed  her- 
self, he  falls  upon  his  sword,  ibid.  ;  he  expires  in 
Cleopatra's  arms,  407;  that  princess  celebratea 
his  funeral  with^great  magnificence,  408. 

An-tig'o-na,  mistress  of  Philotas,  accuses  him  to 
Alexander,  lU.  158. 

An-tig'o-nà,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyr- 
rhus, tii.l0O. 

Att-liego'ni-a,  city  boUt  by  Andiomis,  Iii.  895, 898, 
and  destroyed  by  Seleucus.  898. 

An-tig'o-nus,  one  of  Alexanders  captains,  divides 
the  empire  of  that  prince  with  the  rest  of  them, 
iii.  889;  he  makes  war  against  Eumenes,  and  be- 
sieges him  in  Nora,  345  ;  he  marches  Into  Pisidia 
against  Alcetas  and  Attains,  246;  he  i>ecomea 
very  powerful,  848;  he  revolts  against>the  kings, 
and  continues  the  war  with  Eumenes,  who  ad- 
heres to  .them,  255  ;  he  is  defeated  by  that  cap- 
tain, 968;  he  gets  Eumenes  into  his  hands  by 
treachery,  and  then  rids  himself  of  him  in  prison, 

-  965;  a  confederacy  is  formed  against  him.  887  ; 
he  takes  Svria  and  Phœnicia  from  Ptolemy, 
and  makes  himself  master,  of  Tyre,  afUor  a  long 
siege,  968;  he  marches  against  Cassander^  and 
gains  great  advantages  over  him,  808;  he  con- 
eludes  à  treaty  with  the  confederated:  nrincea, 
873;  'he  imts  Cleopatra,  Atexaader'a  sister,  to 
death,  974  l  he  forms  the  design  of  reinstating  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  875. 376;  he  heslegeB  and  takes 
Athens,  ibid.  ;  excessive  honours  paid  him  there, 
277;  he  assumes  the  title,  of  klng^  381;  hemlîkea 
preparations  to  invade  Egypt,  883,  ;  his  enterprise 
is  unsuccessful,  884  ;  he  loses  a  great  battle  at  Ip- 
suB,  and  Is  kiUed  in  It,  896. 

An-tig'o-nusGo-na'tusMlkclhfaaself  as  a  hostage 
for  Demetrius  his  father,  ill.  307  ;  he  establishes 
himself  in  Macedonia,  39S  ;  Pyrrhus  drives  him 
out  of  it,  340  ;  he  retires  into  his  maritime  cities, 
ibk).  ;  he  sends  troons  to  the  aid  of  the  SparUns 
against  Pyrrhus,  343  ;  he  marches  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Araos.  besieged  by  that  prince.  344  ;  he 
takes  the  whole  army  and  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
celebrateii  the  funeral  of  that  prince  with  great 
floagniflcence,  345  ;  he  besides  Athens,  and  takes 
it,  347, 348  ;  his  death,  360. 

An-ttg'o-nus  Do'son,  as  Philip's  guardian,  reigns 
In  Macedonia,  iii.  363;  the  Aehasans  call  him  in 
to  theh-  aid  against  Sparta,  387, 389  ;  he  occasions 
their  gaining  several  advantages,  390  ;  he  is  vic- 
torious in  the  fhmoos  battle  of  Selasia  aealnst 
Cleomenes.393;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  clemency,  396  ; 
he  marches  against  the  Ulyrians,  and  dies,  after 
having  gained  a  victory  over  them,  307. 

An-tig'o-nus,  nephew  of  Antlgonus  Doson,  Phi- 
lip's favourite,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  Inno- 
cence of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  Pei^ 
sens,  iv.  1 17  ;  Philip's  intention  in  respect  to  Um, 
1 18  ;  he  is  p<it  to  death  by  order  of  Perseus,  148. 

An-tig'o-nuSj.a  Macedonian  lord  hi  the  army  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  175. 

An-tlg'-o-nus,  the  brother  of  Aristobulus  f.  Is  ap- 
pointed by  bis  brother  to  tenninate  the  war  In 
Iturea,  iv.  378  ;  at  his  retani,  his  brother  pots  him 
to  death,  ibid. 

An-tig'o-ntts,  son  of  Aristohnhui  H.  Issent  to  Bene 
bv  Pompev,  iv.  S79  ;  he  is  set  upon  the  throne  of 
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Judea,S80;  lieiabeilegedliiJ6niflalflm,9Bl;lie 

■amnden,  and  to  put  to  death,  Ibid. 
An-timVebufl,  «Acer  in  tlw  •xmj  of  Pefwui,  Iv. 

164. 
An'ti-ocli,  city  built  by  SdeucuB  upon  the  OrontM, 

iu.a». 

An-U-o'chus,  lieutenant  of  Aiclbiades,  mtcacks  the 
LacedKmoniuift  with  ill  conduc^  mod  is  defeated 
with  neat  Ion,  U.  223. 

An-ti-oxtaufl  I.  surnamed  Soter,  reigns  in  Syria, 
and  marries  Btratonioe  bis  father's  wife,  iii.  319  ; 
be  eiideavoun  to  seiae  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus,  340  i  he  is  defeated  by  Eumenea,  puts  one 
of  bis  sons  to  death,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Att'ti-o'cbus  II.  surnamed  Theoe,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Syria,  iii.  349  ;  he  deU vers  Miletus  from 
tyranny,  imd.  ;  be  carries  the  war  into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy.  351  ;  the  provinces  of  the  east 
revolt  against  bun,  ibid,  i  be  loses  most  of  those 
juovinees,  iUd.  ;  be  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
marries  Berenice  the  dau^ter  of  that  prince, 
after  having  repudiated  Laodice,3S2;  be  repu- 
diates Berenice,  and  takes  Laodice  again,  who 
causes  him  to  be  poisonet^  357  ;  Daniefs  prophe- 
cies concerning  him,  353. 

An-ti-o'chus  Hl'e-rax  commands  in  Asia  Minor,  UL 
257  ;  he  entem  into  a  league  with  his  brother  Se- 
leucus  ag^nst  Ptolemy,  360;  he  declares  war 
against  Selencus,  gives  him  battle,  and  defeats 
him  with  great  dancer  ^  bis  life,  ibid.  ;  he  is  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Kumenes,  361  ;  he  retires 
to  Ariarathes,  who  soon  after  seeks  occasion  to 
rid  himself  of  him,  ibid.  ;  be  takes  refuge  with 
Ptolemy,  who  Imprisons  him,  ibid.  ;  he  escapes, 
and  b  assassioatpd  by  robbers,  ibid. 

An-tl-o'cbus  III.  surnamed  the  Great,  begtns  to 
reign  In  Syria,  iii.  40Q;  fldelitv  of  Acbeus  in 
respect  to  nlm,  ibid.  ;  be  appoints  Hermias  his 
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odice,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  ibid.  ;  he  sa- 
criilces  Epigenes,  the  most,  aWe  of  his  generals, 
to  the  jealousy  of  Ilenhias,  403  ;  he  marches 
a^aiiu!t  the  rebels,  and  reduces  them,  403  ;  he  rids 
luniself  of  Hermias,  404  ;  he  marches  into  Cœlo- 
syria,  and  takes  Seleucia,  405  ;  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
niais,  406  ;  he  makes  a  truce  wixh  Ptnlemy,  ibid.  ; 
the  war  breaks  out  i^aln,  ibid.  ;  Antiochns  gains 
many  a<fvautag«8, 407  ;  be  loses  a  great  batUe  at 
Raphia,  406  ;  he  makes  peace  with  Piolemy,  400  ; 
he  turns  his  arms  against  Achœus,  who  bad  re- 
volted, ibid.  ;  Achieus  is  put  into  hia  hands  by 
treachery,  and  executed,  ibid.  ;  expeditions  of 
Antiochus  into  Media.  450;  Parthla,  453  ;  Hyrca- 
nlc,  iUd.  ;  Baetria,  ibid.  ;  and  even  into  Iqdia, 
453  ;  be  enters  Into  an  alliance  with  Pbilip  to  in- 
vade the  kinadom  of  Egypt,  iv.  8  ;  and  selEes 
Ccplosyria  and  Palestbie,  ibid.  *,  he  makes  war 
a.^alnit  Attalus,  10  ;  upon  the  remont^trances  of 
the  Romans  he  retires,  ibid.  ;  he  recovers  Cœlo- 
syria,  which  Arlstonienee  had  laken  from  him, 
ibid.;  Aniiocbus  fomm  the  design  of  seizing  A«ia 
Minor,  20;  betakes  some  places  there,  36;  an 
embassy  b  sent  to  him  from  tlie  Roman»  upon 
that  «ubjoct,  .77  ;  Hannibal  retires  to  him,  39  ;  the 
arrival  of  that  eeneral  determines  him  npon  a 
war  with  ^tbc  Romans,  46  ;  he  marches  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  subdues  tliem,  47  ;  he  goes  to 
Greece. at  the  request  of  the  AStoIians,  54  ;  he 
attempts  to  brint  over  the  Achsans  in  vain.  55  ; 
and  afterwards  the  Boeotians,  57  ;  he  makes  him- 
self master  of  Cbalcis,  and  all  Eubœa,  ibid.  ;  the 
Romans  declare  war  against  him,  fbid.;  he  makes 
an  ill  use  of  HannibaTs  counsels,  58  ;  he  goes  to 
Cbalcis  and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  person 
in  whose  bouse  he  lodges,  ibid.  ;  be  seizes  the 
■trait  of  Thermopylc,  ibid.  ;  he  is  defeated  near 
thoae  mountains,  and  eacapw  to  Chak^.  59  ;  on 
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overthe]thodtaia,63:faelaaaa  «aeeairiMi 
«t  aea,  64  ;  conduct  of  AsEloctaaa  after  ifts  *> 
feat,  65  :  bemakea  proposala  of  |MMa»wfaÉckBi 
rejected.  66, 67;  he  Mses  a  pcttta^  aear  1% 
nesia,  68, 60,  etc  ;  he  demiwJB  peace  a^^ 
tains  it,  71  ;  on  what  condUona,  ibid.  ;  tacsia 
to  pay  tlie  tribute  to  the  Romaiia,  be  jdoadeaa 
temple  in  Elymais,  84  ;  he  la  killed,  Md.  ;  cki- 
racterof  Antiochus,  85:  DaadaT»  lamèiui 
concerning  that  prince,  ilM. 
An-ti-o'chus,  eldest  boo  of  AntSochns  te  Gnm, 
dies  in  the  flower  of  his  yoath,  iv.  48  ;  dmtum 
of  that  young  prince,  ibid. 
•  *  a  IV.  suma      " 


An-ti-o'chus  ; 

Rome  as  a  hostage,  iv.  71  ; 

of  Syria,  ISl  ;  disjpwite  betweea  Inmaad  diskiK 
of  Egypt.  1^3  ;  he  marcbea  sfamsi  Emt,mt 
gains  a  flret  victory  over  Pmiway,  im;  Aai  a 
second,  125  ;  he  nuikee  biiisi  If  asaeraf  i^p^ 
takes  the  king  hiniaelf,  ibid.  ;  apai  thatMavsr 
a  general  re  volt,  be  enters  Paksûaa,* 
and  takes  Jerusalem,  where  toe  c 
borridcraeltieB,ibid.  ;  An  ' 

in  Egypt,  196;  he  teniae , 

upon  the  throne,  1%  ;  be  remmsinsl^rii,  JMd.  ; 
he  comes  back  to  Egypt,  and  manfenlo  Akna* 
drla,  198  ;  Popiliua,  toe  Robbsb  flrilMHaiai, 
obliges  him  to  quit  it,  130  ;  inceased  v  wtelMp- 
pened  in  Egvpt,  be  ventB  tab  rage  upçaltoe  Jen, 
Ibid.  ;  %e  oiden  ApoOkmiai,  < 
to  destroy  Jerttaalflin,ibid.;  i._, 
there  by  that  general,  130,  131  ; 
deavours  to  abolish  the  wovaUp  of  *e»aeGod 
at  Jerusalem,  131  :  be  enien  < 
mits  horrible  erueldes,  133  ;  he 
at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  13L 136  ;  severtùtf  Mi 
generals  defeated  by  Jndaa  MaccaWw,  131.  QE^ 
130  ;  he  loea  to  Persia,  atteaspo  la  phmder  tte 
temple  of  Elymais.  and  ia  shaiiiefn%  njwlw4 
ibid.  ;  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  dHte  oTlfc 
armies  in  Judea,  he  aeta  omlastoBity  «tt  ade> 
sign  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  iMd.  ;  be  Immck 
by  the  hand  of  God  on  the  way.  aaddfasis  (he 
greatest  torments,  140  ;  Daaier^propÉedeicaa- 
ceming  thisorince,  141. 

An-tl-o'cbus  V.  called  EaMlsr,saccceèi  UilUbs 
Antiochus  Epi^ianes,  btke  Uaiptam «€  epia, 
and  continues  the  war  withibeJcw«,iv.Sft;IÉB 
aenerals,  and  himself  in  perBDit,ai«  drfeaui  W 
JudasMaccaibeus,  996, 937  ;  bemakea  peace  mm 
the  Jews,  and  destroys  the  foniAeaAoM  of  ibe 
temple, ibid.;  Romans  discooteafted «ilh Essa- 
tor,  3:10  ;  his  soldiers  deliver  him  upto  Dewuisi. 
who  puts  him  to 'death,  S31. 

An-ti-oxhus  VI.  surnamed  Tbeoa,  Is  set  upoate 
throne  of  Syria  bv  Tryphon,  iv.  S38  ;  be  ii  » 
sassinated  soon  after,  339. 

An-ti-o'chus  VII.  surnamed  Sidetea,  mantel  Clm- 
patra,  wife  of  Demetrius,  and)a  ps^ddaimed  kb« 
of  Syria,  iv.  341  ;  he  dethrones  Tiy^Mii.«fao  b 
put  to  death,  343  ;  he  marcbM  failo  Jadea,  besie- 
ges John  Hyrcanus  in  Jeruaalen,  and  the  d^  ca- 
pitulates, 947  ;  he  turns  bla  arma  against  PanUi, 
where  he  perishes,  S46  ;  adrentve  of  tUi  prince 
in  hunting.  Ibid. 


An-tl-o'chus  VIII.  surnamed  Giypiv,  ;beglBS  m 
reign  in  Syria,  iv.  893  ;  he  marries  TrypteBS.  the 


ibid.;  Antiochus  rdgns  some  time  ba  peace,  ibid  ; 
war  between  that  prince  and  Ma  brother  Aati»- 
chus  of  Cyzicum,  354  ;  the  two  Jwothei*  dlriie 
the  empire  of  Syria  between  then,  955  ;  Giypsi 
marries  Selena,  the  daughter  of  Cleoatf«.aal 
renews  the  war  against  his  brother,  996;  wh 
assassinated  by  «w  of  his  vaaiala,  SB. 
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war  •gainst  lite  brother  Anttoclnia  OrypiUi  and 
marri»  Cleopatra,  wbum  Lathyrae  bad  repudi- 
ated, !▼. SM:  after  Mveial  battlee  lie  comee  to 
an  aoeommodadon  with  hii  brother,  and  dividei 
the  empire'  of  Byria  with  him,  aS5  ;  be  goce  lo 
the  aid  of  the  Samariiam,  ibid.  ;  he  ia  uneu^ceM- 
ful  la  that  war,  SS6  ;  after  hin  brother'sdeMh  he 
endeavoan  to  poonee  hinuelf  of  hie  douUnions, 
980:  be  losee  a  battle  against  8eleucaa,die  aoii 
of  Grypoa,  who  puis  him  to  death,  ibid. 

An-li-o'chua  X.  aumamed  Buaebea,  aon  of  Antlo- 
choa  the  Cyxicenian,  obtaina  the  crown  »r  Syria, 
and  expela  Seieaooa,  !▼.  959;  he  aainr  a  batite 
against  Antlochoaand  Philip,  brotherrof  Seleu- 
coa,  ibid.  ;  he  marrtea  Selena,  the  widcw  of  Gry 
IHia,  Ibid.  ;  he  ta  entirely  defeated  by  Philip,  and 
oMfaed  to  take  refiige  among  the  Parthiais,  ibid.  ; 
by  their  aid  he  returns  into  Syria,  960  ;  he  ta 
again  expelled,  and  retires  into  Cilida,  trtiere  he 
eiida  his  daya,  ibid. 

An-d-o'chtta  XI.  aon  of  Grypua,  endeavoiAe  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Ma  brother  Seleucua,  Iv.  900  ; 
he  ia  deiieated  by  Buaebea,  and  drowned  in  en- 
deavonring  to  paaathe  Ormtea,  ibid. 

Att-tl-o'chua  XII.  aumamed  Dlonyaina,  aeiiaa  Cœ- 
loayria.  and  reigna  a  abort  time,  iv.  960. 

Att-ti-o'ohna  Xm.  ealled  Aaiatieoa,  aent  by  Betena, 
hia  mother,  to  Rome,  iv.  963  ;  on  his  relim  he 
»>es  to  SicUy,  and  recelvea  a  very  great  aflront 
ntMn  Verres,  ibid.  ;  he  reigns  some  time  is  Syria, 
965, 977  ;  Pompey  deprives  him  of  his  doninlons, 
98S. 

An'ti-paa;  or  Antipater,  Herod's  (hther,  excites 
great  troublea  in  Judea.  iv.  276  ;  he  aendatroopa 
to  aid  Casaar,  bealeged  in  Alexandria,  394* 

An-tlp'a-ter.  Alexander'a  lientenant,  is.  appointed 
by  that  prince  to  govern  Macedonia  in  hia  ab- 
sence, ili.  87:  he  defeala  the  Lacedomoaiana, 
who  had  revolted  againat  Macedonia,  153:  Alex- 
ander takea  hia  government  from  him,  and  ordera 
him  to  come  to  him,  904  :  a&snlciona  of  Antipa- 
ter in  respect  to.  Alexander'a  death, 909:  Antlp- 
ater'a  expedition  into  Greece  after  Aleaandefa 
death,  339, 933  :  he  is  defeated  by  the  Athénlana 
near  Lamia,  ta  which  he  retirea,  933  ;  he  aurren- 
deni  that  place  by  capitulation,  934;  he  aetzea 
Athena,  and  puts  a  garrison  In  it,  936;  he  puts 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  death,  236, 937  ; 
he  gives  Phila  his  daughter  to'Craterus  in  mar- 
riage, 938  ;  he  is  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiceas,  945  ; 
death  of  Antipater,  947. 

An-tip'a-ter,  eldest  son  of  Caasander.  III.  309  ;  dis- 
pute between  that  prince  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander for  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  ibid.  •  he  kills 
hte  mother  Thessalonica,  who  fkvoured  Blayoon- 

Er  brother,  iUd.;  Demetrlua  drivea  him  out  of 
acedonia.  Ibid.  ;  he  retireainto  Thrace,  anddiea 
there,  ibid. 

An'ti-pnon,  courtier  of  DIonyalus.  Witty  saying 
which  cost  him  hiaUfe,  U.  387. 

An'to-ny.— flee  Anthony. 

An'y-sis,  Mng  of  Egypt,  i.  137. 

A-or'nos,  a  rock  ofladia,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  lii.  181. 

Ap-a'mi-a,  the  daughter  of  Antioehua  âote'r,  and 
wldowof  Magna,  UL  351.  , 

Ap-a-tu'ri-»  :  Teaata  celebrated  at  Athena,  IL  99Bl 

Ap-a-tu'ri-ua,  an  officer  of  Seleucua  Ceraunua, 
forma  a  conaplraey  against  that  prinee,  and  poi- 
sons him,  iU.  399  ;  he  la  put  to  death,  Ibid. 

A-pe'ga,  Innmal  machine  Invented  by  Nahis,  Hi. 

A-penes,  courtier  of  PhiBp,  ill.  417;  abuses  his 
power,  ibid.  ;  he^ndeavonrs  to  hnmMe  and  en- 
slave tito  Actamns,  418;  he  perishes  miserably, 
496. 
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A-pei'lea,  accomplice  of  Peraeua  in  accuainaDema- 
tiiua,  la  aent  ambaaaador  to  Rome  byPhUin,  iv. 
116;  after  the  death  of  Demetilua,  he  eacanea 
into  Italy,  lia  '  ^ 

A-peI'lea,  odlcer  of  Antioehua  Bpiphanea,  endea- 
voura  to  make  Mattathiaa  aacriflee  to  Idola,  Ma»^ 
tathiaa  kilJa  him  with  ail  hia  foUowera,  iv.  138. 

A-pef  U-€on,  Athenian  Ubrary  erected  by  him  at 
Athena,  iv.  354. 

A'pia,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by  the  E^yptlans^ 

A'pla,  king  of  Argoa,  1.413. 

A-pol'Jo,  Temple  erected  In  honour  of  him  at  Deh 
phoa,  i.  38. 

Ap-ol'loc'ra  tea,  the  ehleai  aon  of  Dionyalua  tha 
vounger,  commanda  in  the  citadel  of  Syracuae  In 
bia  father'a  name,  ii.  404;  he  surrenders  that 
place  to  Dion,  and  retirea  to  Me  fether,  409.  - 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  of  Amphipolla,  one  of  Alexander'a 
officers,  iii.  141. 

A-pol-lo-do'rua,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favonia  the 
entrance  of  that  princesa  into  Alexandria,  and  in 
what  manner,  Iv.  391. 

A  pol-k>'do'rus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  Lathyrua,  de^ 
fenda  that  place  against  Alexander  Jannsus,  Iv. 
273  ;  he  is  aaaaaainated  by  his  brother  Lyslma» 
chus,  ibid. 

Ap-ol-lon'i-des,  officer  in  the  army  of  Eomenea.  oc- 
casions the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  la  siesed  and  put 
to  death.  iU.  945.       • 

Ap-ol-lon'l-des,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  fais  wiae 
diacourae  in  the  assembly  of  the  peoue.  iv.  394. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  iord[  of  the  court  of  Antioclitts  Epi- 
phanes.  Is  sem  ambassador  by  that  prince,  flm 
to  Egypt,  and  then  to  Rome,  iv.  I5B  ;  Antlocbua 
sends  him  with  an  army  againat  Jerusalem,  with 
ordera  to  deatroy  that  e%,  130;  hia  cruelties 
there.  Ibid.  ;  be  Is  defeated  by  Judaa  Maccabeus, 
and  killed  hi  the  battle,  136. 

Ap-ol-lo'nI-ua,  governor  of  OœhMyrla  and  Pbcsni- 
cia,  marchea  againat  Jonathan,  and  ia  defeated, 
Iv.  935. 

Ap-ol-loph'a-iHa,  phyaicianto  Antiocnua  tfaeGreat. 
discovera  to  that  prinee  the  conspiracy  formed 
agaiast  him  by  Hermiaa,  lii.  408;  aalutaiy  advice 
whléh  he  gave  Antioehua,  405. 

Ap'pl-ua  (Claudiual,  Roman  consul,  Is  smt  Into 
SIcUytoaid  the  Mamertlnes,  1. 186.;  Iv.  311  ;  he 
defeats  the  Cartbarlnians  audSyracusans,  ibid. 

Ap'pl-ua  (Claudius)  Roman  Senator,  preventa  the 
aenate  from  accepting  the  often  dT  Pynhua,  Ifl. 
331. 

Ap'jpl-uB  (Clandiaa),  Roman,  commands  a  body 
or  troops,  and  is  beaten  near  Useanau  againat 
which  he  marched  with  dealgn  to  plunderlt,  iv. 
164, 165. 

A'  pri-es  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  1. 143  ;  sue- 
eeas  of  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  Zedekiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dab,  implores  hia  aid,  ibid.  ;  declarea  blmaelf  pro- 
tector of  Israel,  ibid.  ;  Eaypt  révolta  againat  bhn 
and  aeta  Amaais  on  the  throne,  144,  ;  he  la  obH- 
ced  to  retire  into  upper  Egypt,  ibid.  ;  Amasls  de- 
reata  htm  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  ia  taken  prlao- 
ner,  and  put  to  death,  145. 

A-<|uU'i-u8  (Manius),  Roman  pro6onaul,ia  defeated 
in  a  battle  by  Mlthridates,  who  takes  hfan  priso- 
ner, and  puts  him  to  death,  iv.  344. 

Ar-a'bi-ana  (Nabuthcan)  :  Character  of  that  ^eo- 
pte,  m.  979. 

A-ra'cus,  Lacedarmonian  admiral,  11.  930. 

A-ras'pes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed  by  Çvms  to 
keep  Panthoa  prisoner,  i.  391  ;  paasion  which  he 
conceives  for  that  princess,  ibid.  ;  goodneai  of  Cy- 
rus in  respect  to  him,  ibid.  ;  he  does  that  prince 
great  service  in  going  aa  a  apy  among  the  Assyii- 
ans,^398.~ 

A-ra'tus,  son  of  Clinlaa,  eaeapea  from  Sleyon  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  Abaatidas,  lii.  365  ;  be  delivers 
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tlwt  city  fhw  tlM  tyranny,  and  unltfli  It  with  the 
Acbcan  leanie,  Ibid.  ;  be  appeaaet  a  Mdilk»  on 
tbe  point  of  braaUng  out  at  Blcyon«a87:  he  is 
elected  general  of  tbe  Aehcam,  368;  be  takes 
Corlntb  from  Antlgonus,  389;  be  makes  several 
dties  enter  Into  tbe  Acbcan  league,  371;  be  baa 
not  tbe  same  success  at  Aigoa,  378;  be  marcbes 
against  tbe  ^tollans,  379  ;  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  gains  several  advantages  over  him,  384  ; 
envy  of  Aratus  lotbat  prince,  307  ;  becallsln  An- 
tlgonus  to  aid  tbe  Acbsans  against  tbe  Lacede- 
monians, ibid.  ;  be  marcbes  against  tbe  ^toUaos, 
and  is  defeated  near  Capbyia,  412  ;  PhiUp's  affec- 
tion for  Aratus,  ibid.  ;  ApieUes,  Philip's  minister, 
accuses  bbn  falsely  to  that  prince,  419  ;  be  is  de- 
clared innocent,  ibid.  ;  be  accompanies  Philip  info 
JEtolia  ;  bis  expedition  against  the  ^tolians,  La- 
cedisroonlans  and  Elsans,  490  ;  Philip  caoses  him 
to  be  poisoned,  431;  bis  funeral  soiemnlaedmag- 
niflceatly,  ibid.  ;  praise  and  character  of  Aratns, 
908,4SS,4S1. 

A-ra'tus  tlie  younger,  son  ct  the  great  Aratus.1s 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  Ul.  416;  PUIip 
causes  hun  to  be  poisoned,  431. 

Ar-ba'ces,  governor  of  tbe  Medes  for  Saidanapa- 
lus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and  founds  tbe 
klnodom  of  tbe  Modes,  i.  ^  983,  S9S. 

Ar-ba^ces,  general  in  the  army  of  Artaxeixes  Hne- 
mon  against  bis  brother  Cyrus,  11.  390. 

Ar-be'la,  city  of  Aaqnria,  fkmous  for  Aleza]ider*s 
victocv  over  Darius,  iil.  135, 139. 

Ar-ce^Has,  Alexander's  lieutenant  provinces  that 
fell  to  his  lot  after  that  prince's  death,  UL  999. 

Arcb-ag'a-tbus,  son  of  Antbodes,  commands  In 
Africa  after  bis  flitber'sdepartdre,!.  183;  be  pe- 
rishes there  miserably,  184. 

Ar-cbe-la'us,  governor  of  Susa  te  Alexander,  iii. 
143. 

Ar-che-la'ua,  general  of  Anttamus,  marchés  against 
Aratus,  who  besieged  Corinth,  and  is  taken  pri- 
soner, iii.  370  ;  Aratus  sets  him  at  liberty,  371. 

AiHrhe-la'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
takes  Athens,  iv.  345;  he  is  driv«n  out  of  it  by 
Bylla,  348  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  same  capulto, 
first  at  Cberonva,  and  then  at  Orchomenos,  350  ; 
he  escapes  to  Chalcis,  351  ;  and  has  an  interview 
with  Sylla  near  Delium,35fi;  Arcbelaus  goes  over 
to  Mnrena,  355  :  he  engages  tbe  latter  to  make 
war  against  Mthridatea,  ibid. 

Ar-cbe-la'us,  son  of  the  former,  is  made  hiicb-pricst 
and  sovereign  of  Comana,  iv  379;  he  marries 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  387;  he  is  kiUcd  in  a 
battle  with  the  Romans,  ibid.  .  * 

Ar-ehe-la'tts.  son  of  the  latter,  ei^ys  the  same  dig- 
nities as  his  father,  Iv.  30  ;  he  marries  Glapbyra, 
and  has  two  sons  by  her,  ibid. 

Ar-che-ia'us,  second  sen  of  Archelaus  and  Glapb- 
yra, ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  306; 
Tiberius  does  him  irrcat  serxices  with  Augustus, 
ibid.  ;  be  draws  tbe  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon 
himself,  ibid.  ;  ht  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  why, 
307  ;  he  is  very  ill  received  there,  and  dies  soon 
after,  ibid. 

Ar'cht-aa,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syracuse,  U.  140, 
181. 

Ar'chl-as,  Theban,  is  killed  by  the  conspirators  at 
a  feast  riven  by  Philklas,  one  of  tbem,  to  the  Bobo- 
urchs,  ii.  499. 

Ar'chi-as,  comedian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Bype- 
rides,  and  several  other  petions,  to  Antigonus,  iii. 
336. 

Ar-chiVi-us,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  iv.  400. 

A  r-cM-da'mlL  Lacedemonian  lady,  heroic  action 
of,  111.  341  ;  she  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Am- 
phares,  389. 

A  'f  Wd'a-muB,  king  of  Sparta,  il.  114  ;  he  saves  the 
Lnredcmonianafroro  the  ftiry  of  the  helots,  ibid.; 
in-  >  ominands  the  troops  of  Sparta  at  theb^n- 
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Blngof  tbe 

PlatMs,lS5. 

Ar-<bld'a-mo 

against  tbe 


Ar  cbid'a-miis,  brdiber  of  Agia,  e 

to  avoid  tbe  fury  of  Leoadac,  i 

nes  recalls  hhn,  384;  lielaaas— 

lnchane,iMd. 
Ai^chid'a-muB,  ambasndor  of  Hw 

deavQun  to  engage  tbe  Aehcans  to  declare  ftr 

Anthchusjiv.aO. 
Ar<hiro^tts,a  Greek  poet,tbe  InveMloror  laoiUc 

vene,i.444:  chancterof  hiBpoeay,iktd. 
Ar-chi-me'des,  fbmous  geocaetrioan,  W.  316  ;  be  in- 


of  war,  317; 

eflbcliof  tlieae  tdachincsjSaBiSO;  fee 

tbe  taking  of  flyracnee,  333  " 

I7  CtseiO)  334. 
Ar-cbhnem,  Athenian  poet,  iv.  30. 
Ar'choD,  one  of  Alennders  oOcen-.  pseviMCBtbat 

fell  t»  him  after  that  prince's  death,  UL  9n. 
Ar'cbcD  is  elected  chlefmagtstraie  of  the  AcAaoik 

iv.  IBS;  wtee  leajtation  wMch  be  prevafbaa 

that  people  to  take,  166. 
Ai'chfBS  iaslituted  at  AlbeiM,  L  413^  fi.  917,  Jv.  439; 

tbelrfiuietion,tbld. 
Ar'dyf ,  king  of  Lydla.  L  300. 
Ai^e-cp'a-gus:  Its  litaWMiiDWit,  4. 4M,  tt.3C;  i«- 

tbonty  <^  that  senate,  i.  433,  iL  SIS,  te.;  tai- 

des  weakens  Its  authority,  3f7. 
Ar'e-tas,  king  of  Aiafaia  Pettsa,  sahmla  t»  hm- 

pey.  iv.  381. 
A-ra'te,  daughter  of  Dlonyslus  tlie  tyiaat,  tntnai^ 

rted  to  her  brother  Tbeiorides,  and  aftciwaids  to 

herunde  Dion,  U.  389  ;  she  marries  TiasDusim 

in  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  390;  DioiLtakHi 

her  again,  409  ;  her  dMtfa,  411. 
>'re-thu'sa,  fountain  famous  in  fbhokma  tabtay, 

ii.  190. 
A-re'us,  one  of  the  Spartan  exilée,  Is  reliiacaind  by 

the  Achcans,  andf  curies  aocosal' 

themtoBeme,lv.9S;  theAcbeaase 

to  die,  94  ;  his  sentence  it  aamiJM  hjtbt  E» 

nmns,96. 
A-re'us,  grandson  of  deoBcaes,  rdgas  ai  Sparta, 

Hi.  341. 
A-re'os,  anotl>er  king  of  Sfisita,  iU.  3Z4. 
Ar-gs'us,  is  placed  by  the  Aihadana  on  tbe  tbniiie 

of  Macedonia,  ill.  30;  be  is  dsfealedby  FbShp^lL 
Ar-gi'U-an,  a  name  civen  the  slave  wltodiacoveted 
'Paul 


tKe  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  iL  88.  . 

Ai^gi-nu'se,  isles  famous  for  the  victovy  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedanoniana,  iL  996. 

Ai'go,  king  of  Lydia,  1. 990. 

Ar'gos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  L  411  ;  kiae> 
of  Argos,  419  ;  war  between  uie  Aiaives  and  La- 
cedemonians, 8B  ;  they  refuse  to  ild  the  Grrchw 
against  the  Persians,  11.  S7;  Argoe  bcaltgtd  by 
Pyrrhus,  IIL  344  ;  Aratus  endeavoure  to  hrtng  ibst 
city  into  the  Achean  league,  but  withoat  sat^ 
ress,  379;  Argos  Is  sul^ected  bv  tbe  Lacede- 
monians, 389  ;  and  afteiwards by  Antiaoiuis,  309 : 
Argos  surrenders  to  PhUodes,  one  of  PliSBp*s ge- 
nerals, iv.  SS;  the  latter  puts  it  again  into  tbp 
hands  of  Nabis,  96  ;  it  throws  off  the  yoltt  of  that 


tyrant  and  reinstates  its  libeityi  43. 
IrW  ktaig  of  Argds,  L  411. 


A-ri^e'us,  of  Alexandria,'pbiIoeopher; 


Cesar's  esteem  for  him,  iv.  407. 

A-ri-e'as  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cynaa'aansr 
at  the  battle  of  Citpaxa,  11. 951  ;  be  flies  upon  ad- 
vice cf  that  prtnr<'*s  death,  253  ;  the  Greeks oÊs 
him  the  croifn  of  Persia,  956  :  he  refttaes  it,  aad 
makes  a  treaty  with  them,  ibid. 

A-ri-am'nes,  Arabian*  deceives  and  betray*  Ois- 
sus,  iv.  98P. 
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Ak-rt-am'nei,  kina  of  Csppadoda,  !▼.  908. 

A-ri-a-nt'tlMB  I.  ling  of  CapDadocia,  iv.  301. 

.Vri-a-ra'Uiea,  II.  wn  of  the  nnt,  reigns  over  Cap 
padocia,  iv.  301  ;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Per- 
diceae,  who  seizin  his  dominlonB  and  puta  him  m 
death,  iU.  241,  iv.  303. 

A-ri-a  ra'tlMi  in.  esci^es  into  Annenia,  after  hi> 
fluher'a  death,  iv  30S;  he  ascends  the  throne  oi 
bisancestofsJbid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes,  IV.  king  of  Cappadorla,  iv.  302. 

A-ri-a-ra'tbee  V.  kins  oi  Cappadocia,  marries  An- 
ttochis,  daughter  of  Aniiochus  the  Great,  iv.  47  ; 
the  Ronans  lav  a  heavy  Ane  on  hhn  for  having' 
•  assisted  his  father-in-law,  d4  ;  he  sends  his  anri  ht 
Rome,  1S2;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
Perseus,  153;  death  of  Ariarathes,  âQ3. 

A-ri-a-ra'tbes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  the  object  of 
his  journey,  (v.  JUB;  he  refuses  to  reign  du  fini; 
the  life  of  his  father,  203  ;  after  the  death  of  hu 
father  be  ascends  tije  throne  of  Cappadocia.  2U3  : 
be  reoewirtlie  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ibid.  ; 
he  isdetluonedby  Demetrius,  ibIA  ;  he  implores 
aid  of  the  Romans,  ibid.  ;  Attalus  re-establishes 
himself  upon  the  throne,  ibid.  ;  he  entert  into  a 
confederacy  against  Demetrius,  233;  he  marches 
to  aid  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  and  is 
killed  in  that  War,  303. 

A-ri-a-ra'thea  VU.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  iv.  304  ; 
bis  brother-in-law,  Mithrldatea,  caused  htm  to  be 
assassinated,  ibid. 

A-rt-a-ra'thes  VlII.  is  i4aeed  uiwn  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  Mithrldatea,  iv.  304  ;  he  is  assas- 
sinated by  that  prince,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeattd 
by  MithridattB,  and  driven  out  of  Ma  kingdom, 
Iv.  304.- 

A-ri  a^ra'thes  X.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
iv.  30Q  ;  SIsinna  disputes  possession  of  it  with 
blm,  and  carries  it  against  him,  ibid.  ;  Ariaraihes 
reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. 

A-rl-a-ra'thes,  son  of  Mithridates,  rei!:ns  in  Cappa- 
docia, iv.  341  ;  he  is  dethroned  by  the  Romans, 
342  ;  he  is  reinstated  a  Second,  and  then  a  third 
.      time,  343, 343. 

A-ri-as'pes,  son  qf  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  deceived 
by  his  brother  Ochus,  kills  himself,  ii.  402. 

A-ri-diB^n,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  de- 
clared king  of  Macedonia  after  tlie  death  of  that 
prince,  iii.  311,  238  :  Olympias  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  257. 

A-ri-ma'ni-us,  divinity  adored  in  Persia,  i.  Sft?. 

A«ri-ma'su8,  (Sogdian)  governor  of  Pctra  Oxiana, 
refuses  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  ill.  16d  ;  he  is 
besieged  In  that  place,  ibid.  ;  he  submits  to  Alex- 
ander, who  puts  him  to  death,  189. 

A'ri-o-bar-za'aes,  satrap  ofPhrygia  under  Artax- 
erxes Mnemon,lucends  the  throne  of  Pontus,  i. 
93  ;  lie  revolts  against  that  prince,  ii.  461. 

A-rl-o  bar-za'nes  I.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  iv.  304  ;  he  is  twice 
dethroned  by  Tlgranes,  ibid.*;  Pompey  reinstates 
him  in  the  quiet  pnaseesion  of  the  throne,  305. 

A-ri-o-bar-7.a'nes  II.  ascends  tlte  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia, and  is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  30». 

A-ri-o-bar-xa'nes  III.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  iv.  305  ; 
Cicero  suppresses  a  conspiracy  forming  against 
him,  ibid.  ;-  he  sides  with  Pompey  against  Cœsar, 
U»id.  ;  the  latter  lavs  him  Under  contribution,  ibid.'; 
he  refuses  to  become  an  ally  with  Cesar's  mur- 
derers, 306  ;  Cassius  attacks  him,  and  having  ta- 
ken him  prisoner,  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

A'ri-o-bar-za'nes,  governor  of  Persia  fur  Darius, 
poflts  himself  at  the  pass  of  Susa,  to  prevent  Al- 
exander*» passing  it,  and  is  pot  to  flight,  tU.  145. 

Ar-is-tag'o-ras  16  established  governor  of  Miletus 
by  HystlBQs,  ii.  27;  bejoins.the  lonians  In  their 
nsvolt  a^nst  Darius,  28  ;  he  goes  to  Lacedœmon 
for  aid,  and  afterwards  to  Athens,  2d,  30  ;  he  is 
defeated  and  kttled  la  a  MtUe,  32. 


AE 

Ai>is-tan*der,  a  soottaiayer  in  the  uain  of  Ateaan- 
der,  iU.  137. 

Ai^la-ta-za'nes,  officer  In  the  court  of  Ochos,  IU.  18. 

Ar-is'te-UB,  citizen  of  Argus,  giveaPyrrhusentiance 
into  that  city,  iU.  344. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  wt- 
my  at  Marathon,  resigns  the  command  to  MUti- 
ades,  U.  3»  ;  he  distinguishes  UmMtlf  in  the  bal- 
.tic,  40  ;  he  is  banished,  43  ;  he  is  recaUed,  50  ;  he 
go<>s  to  Themistocles  at  Salamin,  and  persaadea 
him  to  fight  in  that  strait,  67  ;  he  rejects  the  olfere 
of  Mardonius,  73,  and  gains  a  famous  victoiy 
over  that  general  at  Platsc,  76  ;  1^  terminates  a 
differenc<i  that  had  arisen  between  the  Atheoiana 
and  Lacedormonians,  77  ;  confidence  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Aristades,  84  ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  tlie  troops  sent  by  Athens  to  deliver  the  Greeka 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  86  ;  his  conduct  in  that 
war.  ibid.  ;  he  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  revenues,  W  ;  his  death,  28  ;  Ua 
character,  ibi^.  ;  his  justice,  43,  71, 81;  his  dishi- 
terestednciw,41,90:  his  contempt  for  riches,  9L 

Ar-is-ti'des,  painter,  great  esteem  for  his  works,  iv. 
215. 

Ar-ls-ti'nes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaaas,  en- 
gages them  to  declare  for  the  Romans  againat 
PbiUp,  iv.  23. 

A-ris'ti^n  usurps  the  govenunent  of  Athens,  and 
acts  with  great  crueltv.  iv.  345  ;  he  is  besieged  in 
that  city  by  Sylla,  ibid.  ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to 
death,  348. 

Ar-is-tip'pus,  philosopher,  his  desire  to  liear  Soc- 
rates, ii.  308. 

Ar-is-tip'pus,  citizen  of  Argos,  exdtes  a  sedition  In 
that  city,  iii.  343  ;  be  becomes  tyrant  of  it,  37S  ;  he 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  373  ;  continual  tenors  in 
which  Uiat  tyrftnt  lived,  ibid. 

Ar-li»-.to-bu'lus  1.  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds 


his  father  in  the  high-priesthood  ahd  sovereignty 
ri;  he  a  '*     "  "  ' 

e  put  to 
ibid.  ';  then  his  brother  Antigonus,  iUd.  ;  he  dies 


,     i  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
ibid.  ;  he'  causes  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death, 


of  Judea,  iy.  271  ; 


soon  after  himself,  273. 

Ar-is-to-bu'lus  II.  son  af  Alexander  Janneus, 
r<^gns  in  Judea,  iv.  276  ;  dbpote  between  that 
prince  anfl  Ryrcanus,  ibid.  ;  Ppmpey  takes  cogni- 
zance of  it,  ibid.  ;  Arisiobulus  makes  him  his  ene- 
my, 377;  Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  278,  and 
sends  him  to  Rome,  379. 

Ar-is-toc'ra-tes,  commands  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Argtnnsa;,  it  296. 

A-ris-to-de'uius,  chief  of  the  Heraclidc,  possesses 
himself  of  Peioponncéus,  i.  413. 

A  ris-to-de'mus,  guardian  of  AjfesipoUs,  king  of 
Sparta,  11. 284. 

A-rls-to-de'mus,  of  Miletua,  is  left  at  Atliens  by  De- 
metrius, ill.  378. 

Ar-is-to-ge'nes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athen- 
ians at  the  battle  of  Arginusc,  ii.  226. 

Ar^iS'to-gi'ton  enters  into  a  conspiracy  atgalnst  the 
tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  439  ;  his  death,  ibid.  ;  sta- 
tues erected  in  honour  of  him  by  the  Athenians, 
440. 

Ar-is-tom'a-che,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to  Dio- 
nvsius  the  tyrant,  ii.  377. 

A-rU  tom'a-cnus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  iii.  373;  hia 
death,  ibid. 

Ar-is-tom'e-nes,  Messcnian,  ofibrs  his  daughter  to 
be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  tfie  wrath  of  the  gods, 
i.  83;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  at  tlic  battle  or 
Ithoma,  ibid.;  he  is  elected  king  of  the  Measen- 
ians,  ibid.  ;  he  beats  the  Lacedemonians,  and  sa- 
crifices three  hundred  of  them  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter of  Ithoma,  ibid.  ;  be  sacrifices  himself  soon 
after  upon  his  daughter's  tomb,  ibid. 

Ar-is-tom'e-nea,  second  of  that  name,  Ung  of  M«- 
sene,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaunonlaaa, 
i.  86  ;  bold  acUon  of  that  prinire,  ibid.  ;  he  is  beat- 
en b>v  the  Lacedemonians,  87  ;  his  death,  68. 
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Ar-to-tom^e-iMB,  Aeftrnanian.  k  changed  wltb  the 
educadoo  of  Ptolemy  EplpoaiieBf  Iv.  13  ;  be  sup- 
uiiaiaiM  a  oompincy  formed  againet  that  prince, 
98  ;  Ptolemyjputi  him  to  death,  ibid. 

A-ili'ton,  of  ByracuM,  comedian,  diecoven  the 
ooMpiracy  fonnod  by  Andranadorue  agahiat  hia 
eottotry,  Iv.  3SO. 

A'ria'ton,  pilot,  counael  widch  he  giyea  the  Syra- 


A-ria'to-na,  daogbter  of  Cynis,  wife  of  Dariua, 
IL9 

Ar-ia  to-ni'coa,  po«e«es  himaelf  of  the  domlntone 
of  AttalUB,  iv.  345  ;  he  defeats  the  consul  Cn 
am  Muclanus,  and  taken  hfan  prisoner,  946  ;  lie 
Is  beaten  and  taken  by  Perpenna,  ibid.  ;  the  con- 
aol  sends  him  to  Rome,  ibid.  ;  be  is  put  to  death 
•there,  ibid. 

Ar-is-toph'a-nes,  famous  poet,  i.  68  ;  cliaraoter  of 
his  poetry,  69  ;  faults  with  which  he  may  justly 
l>e  reproached,  ibid.  ;  extracts  from  some  of  hû 
pieces,  68. 

A-ris'to-ptxm,  Athenian  captain,  accuses  Iphicra- 
tesof  Ueason,  ili.  10. 

Ar-ls-to'Ue,  Philip  changes  him  with  the  education 
of  Atexauder,  lii.  35, 78  ;  hi»  application  in  form- 
ing that  prince,  79  ;  suspicions  of  hi|n  in  respect 
to  the  death  ofAlexandcr,  210  ;  fate  of  hia  works, 
iv.354. 

Ar'me-nes,  son  of  lifabis,  goes  a  hostage  to  Some 
iv.  45» 

Ar-me'nl-a,  province  of  Asia.  i.  S&l.;  it  was  go- 
verned by  kings.  M,  314,  iv.  m 

Arms,  those*  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  382. 

Ai^bax'ad,  name  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  Phra- 
ortes,— See  Phraortes. 

Ar-rt'cbiHJn,  Pancratiast  ;  coihbat  of  that  Atblcta, 
1.50. 

Ar-Ba'ec8|  son  of  Darius.— See  Anaxerxev  Mne- 
mon. 

Ar-sa'ees  I.  governor  of  Pnrthla  for  Antiochus,  re- 
volts agaiAsttbat  prince,  iii.  351  :  be  assumes  the 
titieofking.398. 

Ar^a'ces  II.  king  of  Parthia,  tak«  Media  from 
Antiochus,  ill.  451  ;  he  sustains  a  war  against 
that  prince,  ildd.  ;  he  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Antiochus,  who  leaves  him  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  453. 

Ar-sa'mes,  natural  son  of  Artaxerzes  Mneroon,  is 
assassinated  by  his  brother  Ochus,  11.  462. 

Ar'ses,  relans  in  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochus, 
Ui.  90  ;  fiagoaa  causes  him  to  be  assassinated, 
IWd. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  is  married 
to  Lvstanachua,  king  of  Thrace,  Iii.  396  ;  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  her  brother  Ceraunus 
marries  ber,  331  ;  unhappy  consequences  of  that 
marriage,  ibid.  ;  she  is  banished  into  Bamotbra- 
eta,  iUd. 

Ai'-aln'o^,  another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Ligus, 
marries  her  brother  Ptolemy  PhUadelpfaus,  Iii. 
347  ;  death  of  that  princess,  354. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phllometer, 
iii.  407;  her  death,  410. 

Ar-ain'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  ;  Ccsar*s 
sentence  In  her  favour,  iv.  301  ;  she  is  proclaimed 
queen  of  Egypt,  309  ;  C»iar  carries  her  to  Rome, 
and  makes  her  serve  an  an  ornament  in  his  tri- 
umph, 395  :  Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra, 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  lïM. 

Ai^n'o-«,  wife  of  Magai».— Hee  Apamia. 

Ar-si'tes,  satrap  of  Phrysia,  occa^ons  the  defeat  of 
the  Pendans  at  t)ie  Granlcus,  iii.  89  ;   he  kills 
hhnself  through  despair,  91. 
Art.— See  Arts. 

Ar-ta-ba'nus,  uncle  of  Phraates,  causes  himself  to 
be  crowned  king  of  Partlila,  and  is  killed  soon 
after,  iv.  250. 

Ar-u-ba'mis,  brother  of  Harius,  endeavouft  to  di- 
vert that  prince  from  his  enterprise  agalmt  the 
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8cythiaoB,il.  33;  taeianuuleaiWtratort  ^ 
the  two  sons  of  Darius  ta  reapeet  to  ûtt  sove- 
reignty, 45;  his  wise  discourse  to  Xerxes  ^sa 
that  |»ince*s  design  to  attack  Greeee,  47,  ftc 

Ar-t«-ba'nus,  Hyrcanlan,  captain  of  the  g«ar*  t» 
Xerxes,  conspires  agalnsK  ttiat  prince,  and  kill 
hhn,  U.04;  he  is  killed  himaelf  byArtuena, 
Ibid. 

Ar-ta-bar-xa'nes,  after  the  death  of  Dauina.  fr 

Ktes  the  throne  of  Penia  with  Xerxea,  &  43; 
continues  in  amity  with  bis  brocher,  t 
his  life  in  Ms'servke  at  the  battle  eft 
ibid.  ;  he  was  the  first  wito  reipied  io  Fnadas, 
iv.  341. 

Ar^ta-bar-xa'nes,  king  of  Atn^wiene,  s«hmili  is 
Antiochus,  iii.  403. 

Ar-ta-ba'zus,  Persian  lord,  officer  la  Ihe  umy  of 
Mardonius,  ii.  75  ;  his  «ouosel  to  that  fenëfai, 
iUd.  ;  he  escape*  into  Asia  after  ibe  batûect 
Plata»,  76  ;  Xerxes  gives  blm  the  mnMsand  of 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  wtet  vjor, 
86;  he  reduces  the  Egypoana,  who IndrevQltod 
against  Artaxerxea,  106. 

Ai^ta-ba'zus,  governor  of  one  of  the  provteeetof 
Asia  for  Ochus.  revolts  afaliM  that  princes,  tt.  7; 
BUpponed  by  Chares  the  Atbenian,  be  aaaw se- 
veral advantages,  8  ;  be  is  ovenowedL  and  i«> 
tires  into  Macedonia,  ibid.  ;  Ocbas  rscdvca  Urn 
again  into  favour,  19  ;  bis  fiddiqr  to  DailoB,  143; 
Alexander  makes  him  soveraor  of  Peira  Cnana, 
109. 

Ai^ta-ger'ses,  officer  of  Aitaxerxea  MnwMn,  ii 
killed  hi  the  baOle  of  Cunàxa,  IL  «L 

Arta-ln'ta,  niece  of  Xerxea.  IL  61  ;  vlnlffirpailna 
of  that  prince  for  her,  ibid.  ;  Ikm  aeqMl  of  that 
passion,  89. 

Ar-ta-pher'nes,  arabaasador  of  AitaxeniBi  to  ibe 
Lacedrmonians,  ii.  106. 

Ar-ta-pher'nes,  governor  of  0aidiB  for  Us  krolber 
Darius,  is  for  oompelUni^  tbe  Athcafans  to  laia- 
state  HlpplaB,  i.  443;  be  narebes  acaivsl  tbe  in- 
land of  Naxos,  wUh  dedgn  lo anrprise f t,  IL  tB; 
be  is  besieged  &i8ardtobyibeAtbemaM,J9;  ba 
diaoovera  the  consplncy  of  Bystiaas,  38;  ba 
marches  acatost  tbe  revoHed  losdaas^  Aid. 

Ar-ta-ri'os,  brother  of  Anasonav  Lcsjgiaiairaa^ 
IL  107. 

Ar-ta-vas'des,  king  of  Aneaia,  iv.  Si. 

Ar-u-xen'es  I.  sumamed  bon^imaaiia,^  the  in- 
stigation of  ArtabanuS)  kiBa  Ua  Vrouwt  Dft- 
rius,  and  ascends  tbe  threaccf  PenAa,  11.  M  ;  be 
rids  himaelf  of  Ariabanos,  lUd.  ;  be  défraya 
tbe  party  of  Anabanaa.97  ;  and  ttaat  of  Hystaa- 
pes  bis  eldler  brotlier,  Ibid.  ;  be  gives  '" 


des  reftige.  00 
Athenian, ibid.,  «« 
to  Jenisalem,  106; 


bis  Joyfivr  tbeanrtval  of  that 
lie  flist  petnits  Esdras  to  rrtnra 
ana  then  K 


■V   «rcvwrnmii,  svfj,    ouu   uivh    NebeBltab,  lOB, 

alarmed  by  the  coaqueata  of  the  Atbenisasi,  be 
foRns  tbe  design  of  aending  Tbemlstocies  M» 


designs  „ 

Attica  at  the  bead  of  an  anny,  104  ;  Sfjpi  n- 
vohs  against  hhn.  106;  becctapaisittoreainto 
its  obedience,  tbtd.  ;  be  gives  op  Inaius  tobis 
mother,  contrary  to  tb«  fUth  of  tbe  tteaÇTt  "MRi 
heooncliides  a  treaty  with  tbe  Greeks,  116  ;  be 
dies,  167. 
Ar-ta-xerx'es  II.  sumamed  Mnemon,  ia  oefamed 
king  of  Persia,  U.  937  ;  Cyras  bis  bnitber  at- 
tempts to  murder  him,  338  ;  he  sends  him  to  Ida 
government  of  Asia  If  Inor,  ibid.  ;  be  mascbei 
against  Cyrus,  ad^'ancing  to  detlmnie  bim,  950; 
gives  bim  battle  at  Cunaza,  ibhl.  ;  and  kffli 
him  with  his  own  band,  853;  he  canaot  fbree 
tbe  Greeks  In  his  brotber*s  army  to  sorrendtr 
themselves  to  him,  956  ;  be  puis  TIsBapbemei 
to  death,  379  ;  be  oonchidieB  a  treaty  with  the 
Greeks, 990;  ba  attacks  Evaforaa  kiMof  Cy- 
prus, 991,  ex.]  be  tadges  tbe  ailbtar  of  T~  ~ 
SUB, 996;  biaezp^lltloa  «calnat  tbeC 
9B7. 
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Ar-ta-zerx'M  seuds  an  ambassador  into  Greece  to 
reconcile  the  state»,  iL  442;  he  reccivee  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Greeks,  ibid.  ;  honours  which  he 
rays  to  Pelopidas,  443  ;  he  undertakes  to  reduoe 
Egyvi^  457  ;  tliat  enterprise  miscarries,  458  ;  he 
meditates  a  second  attempt  against  E^pt,  450  ; 
moat  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire  revolt  against 
him,  461  ;  troubles  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
concerning  bit  successorf  463;  death  of  that 
prince.  Ibid. 

Ai^ta-xerx'es  III.  before  called  Ochus.  See  Ocbus. 

Ar-ttafi-aMj  Idng  of  Armenia,  iv.  34a. 

Ar-tem-i-do'rus,  invested  with  the  supreme  author- 
ity at  Syracuse,  Iv.  309. 

Ar-tom'1-âa,  queen  of  HaUcamassus,  supplies  Xerx  ■ 
ea  with  troops  in  bis  expedition  against  Greece, 
U.  16  :   her  coilxage  In  the  battle  of  Salamin,  68. 

Ar-tem'KM,  wife  of  Mausolus,  reisns  in  Caria  af- 
ter the  death  of  her  husband,  tii.  13  ;  honoun 
aha  renMlem  to  the  meipory  ot  Mausolus,  ibid.  ; 
■he  takes  Rhodes,  14  ;  her  death,  tS. 

Ai-te-mls'i-am.  promontory  of  Eubœa,  famous  for 
the  victory  of  toe  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  li.  63. 

Ar'te^mon,  Cyrian,  part  wtiich  Queen  Laodice 
makes  him  play,  iiL  357. 

Ar'te-mon,  engineer,  U.  194. 

Aiotoi^-a'reB,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothus,  forms  a 
oooajpiracy  a^iuit  that  prince, U.  160;  be  la  put 
to  death,  (Ud. 

Alts,  origin  and  prq 


progrès  ^  ^^  v^i  >•  388, 389  ; 

Mit  of  Sparta  by  Lycurgua.  4S9  ; 

•ad  placed  in  honour  at  Athena  by  Solon,  435. 

Ar^phl-as,  son  of  Menbyzua.  révolta  agaiiMt 
Oehufl,  iTuB J  he  la  aof  ocated  In  aahea,  iUd. 

A-m^pi-oea.— see  Augurs. 

A-rymW  king  of  folraa,  1.  94,  lU.  SB. 

A'aa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  anny  of  Zaia,  king 
of  Stbiopla,  i.  137. 

Ai'dra-bal,  Hamilcar*»  8on-i»4aw,Gonmtandsthe 
Carthaginian  army  in  Spain.  L  904  ;  be  builds 
Carthigena,  ibid.  ;  ba  la  kiUed  treacherooaly  by 
a  Gaol,  905. 

Aa'dm-bal,  aomamiwl  Calma,  la  made  priaoner  in 
Sardinia  hy  the  Romana,  1. 937. 

Aa'dm-bal,  Hannibal's  brother,  commanda  the  ar- 
my in  Spain  after  hia  brather*a  departure,  1. 908  ; 


-uS 


lie  racd,vea  orders  ftom  Garthan  to  march  to 
Italy  totlie  aid  of  his  brother,  996;  he  sets  for- 
ward and  Is  defeated,  ibid.  ;  he  loses  a  great  bat- 
tie  near  the  river  Meuuras,and  is  klUea  in  it,  930. 

As'dru-bal,  Glsco'a4nother,  commands  the  Caitlià' 
glnian  troops  in  Spain.  L  938. 

Ar  dru'4>al,  sumamed'  Hœdus,  is  aent  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  Some  to  demand  peace,  1. 934. 

Aa'dru-bal,  Maasiniasa's  grandaon.  commanda  In 
Carthage  during  the  alege  of  that  city  bf  Sdpio, 
i.  993;  another  Asdrubal  cauaea  him  to  be  put  to 
death,955. 

Aif  dnTial,  Carthaginian 
die,  and  wherefore,  1. 94$  ;  the 
point  Mm  general  of  the  troopa 
walla,  993:  he  causea  another  Aadrubai,  who 
commanda  within  the  dty,  to  be  put  *  djwth, 
855:  his  cruelty  to  the  Koman  prlsonen.  Ibld.j 
after  the  taking  of  the  city,  he  Intrenches  himself 
In  the  temple  of  ^Gacolaplus,  9Ï7  ;  he  surrenden 
taimaelftoScMo,ibld.;  tragical  end  of  hia  wife 
and  children,  lUd. 

Aab'ea:  Smotfa«rlnglnaahea,a 
the  Peiriana,  iL  168. 

A'aT-a,  geographical  deacriptlon  of  it,  i.  37,  âtc^it 
is  eoiSSerôi  aa  the  nuiaery  of  the  adencea,3». 

As-mo'ne-i^  race:  Duration  of  Uieir  reign  in  Jo- 

Aa-pa^s^  celebrated  emurttfan,  UJ138 
riea  Paridea,  ibid. 

Al^%t^  ^Ul»  iiBOital,  IV.  IDS,  409. 
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As'pls.  governor  for  Artaxerxes  ii^  the  neighbour- 
hood of  C«q>adocla,  revolts  against  that  prince. 
U.  399  ;  he  is  punished  soon  after,  ibid. 

As'sor.  SOB  of  Shem,  who  gave  hia  name  to  Aa^ 
ria,  1.373. 

Aa-syr'i-a,  ori^  of  its  name,  1. 873. 

As-syr'i-ans.  rh«  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  871  ; 
duration  of  that  empire,  ibid.  ;  kings  of  the  As- 
syrians, 373,  &c.  ;  second  empire  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  383  ;  subvert 
sion  of  that  empire  by  Cyrus,  335. 

As'ter,  of  AmphlpoUs,  shoots  out  Philip's  right  eye, 
iii.  40  ;  that  prince  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

As-trol'o-gy,  judicial,  fallacies  of  that  acitence,  L 
393,  fcc. 

.^s-tron'o-my,  nations  that  applied  themaelvea  flrst 
to  it,  i.  121,  303. 

Aa-ty'a-ges,  klngof  the  Medes,  called  in  Scripture 
Ahasuenis,  1. 998;  he  gives  hia  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Cambysea  king  of  Peiaia,  ibid.;  hecauaea 
Cyrus  his  grandson  to  come  to  hia  coun,  300. 

A»-ty' me  des,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  Rhodians, 
endeavours  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  senate, 
iv.  1S5. 

A-sy'chis,  king  of  Enrpt.  author  of  the  law  con- 
cerning loans,  1.  IX;  famous  pyramid  built  by 
his  order,  ibid. 

A'tbe-as,  king  of  Scythia,  Is  defeated  by  Philip, 
against  whom  he  bad  declared,  iii.  59. 

Ath-e-me'us,  general  of  Antigonus,  Is  sent  by  that 
prince  against  the  Nabathcan  Arabians,  ill.  378; 
he  perishes  in  that  expedition,  ibid. 

Ath-e-na'a,  or  Panathenea,  feasts  celebrated  at 
Athens,  i.  30. 

Ath-e-ne'tts,  brother  of  Eumenes,  is  aent  ambas- 
aador  by  that  prince  to  Rome,  iv.  103, 

Aib-e-nenus  governor  for  Antiochus  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  to  establish  that  prince's  religion  in 
them,  iv.  131. 

Ath-e-na>,  daughter  of  Leontius.— See  Eudoda. 

A-the'ni-ôn,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  goes  to 
Jérusalem  by  order  of  that  prince,  iii.  363. 

A'thena.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Athena,  1.  419;  kings  of  Athens,  413;  UieAr- 
dwns  succeed  them,  418,  430  ;  Draco  is  chosen 
legislator,  430;  then  Sokm,  433;  Pisistratus  ty- 
rant of  that  city,  437,  etc.  ;  the  Athenians  reco- 
ver their  liberty,  440;  pippias  attemptt  fai  vain 
to  re-establish  the  tyranny,  448;  the  A*eniaiis, 
in  conjunction  with  thelonians,  bum  the  city  of 
Sardla,  ii.  31  :  Dariua  preparer  to  avenge  that  in- 
sult, ibid.  ;  famous  Atbêf<an  captains  at  that 
time,  94  ;  the  heralds  oT  Darius  are  pot  to  death 
there,  37  ;  the  Ath«>«ianB,  under  MUtlades,  gain  a 
fkmotts  vlctorv  «'▼er  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
38;  modeivM 'reward  granted  MUtlades^;  the 
Atheni*oS«  attacked  br  Xencea,  choose  Themia- 
toc)i«tf  general,  58  ;  they  resits  the  honour  of  com- 
jdhndingthefleettothel,  


„  e  Lacedemonians,  59;  they 

confirfbiite  very  mnch  to  the  victory  gained  at  Ar- 
temlaium,64;  they  are  radnoed  to  abandon  their 
city,  65:  Athena  is  burned  by  the  Persians,  66; 
battle  of  Salamin,in  which  the  Athenians  acquire 
infinité  gtory.  Ibid.  ;  they  abandon  their  dty  a  se- 
cond time,  73;  the  Athenians  and  Laoedemoth 
laas  cut  the  Persian  army  to  pieces  near  Platme, 
76;  they4efeat  the  Perrian  fleet  at  the  same  time 
near  Mycale,  80  ;  they  rebuild  the  walls  of  their 
dty,  83;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
transferred  to  the  Atheniane,  87  ;  the  Athenians, 
under  Cimon,'galn  a  double  victory  over  the  Per* 
slana  near  the  river  Burymedon,  103;  thçv  sup- 
port the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against  Persia, 
106;  their  conaklerable  losses  in  that  war,  106, 
107  :  seeds  of  division  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, 115;  peace  re-eataUished  between  the  two 
alatea.  116;  the  Athenians  nln  several  victories 
over  toe  Perdana,  which  omiges  Artaxerxos  to 
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conclude  a  pmte  highly  gloriouB  for  the  Greeks, 
iUd.  :  jealoiuv  and  di^rences  between  Atbeui 
and  Bpafta,  IS  ;  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  yean 
between  the  two  states,  m;  the  Atheniaiw  be- 
aiege  Samoa,  ibid.  ;  they  eend  aid  to  tlie  Corcy- 
rians,  ibid.  ;  they  beiiege  Potidsa,  196  ;  open  rup- 
ture between  Atliens  and  Sparta,  197  ;  beginning 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  144  ;  rectnrocal  rava- 

Sof  Attica  and  Pdoponnesua,  146  ;  plague  of 
lens,  148;  the  Athenians  seize  Potidca,  158 
they  send  forces  against  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  1J!6 
and  make  themselves  maaten  of  Mitylene,  156 
the  plague  breaks  out  agatai  at  Athens,  18S;  the 
Athenians  take  Pylus,  163  ;  they  are  besieged  in 
it.  ibid.  ;  they  take  the  troops  sbm  np  in  the  isle, 
or  Sphacteria,  165;  they  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  island  of  Cythera,  170;  they  are  de- 
bated by  the  Thebans  near  Oelium,  171  ;  truce 
for  a  year  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ITS;  the 
Athenians  aro  defeated  near  Ampbipolis,  173; 
treaty  of  peace  for  fifW  years  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Lacedcmontans,  174  ;  tlie  Athfinians,  at 
the  instigation  of  Alciblades,  renew  the  war 
against  Sparta,  178  ;  they  engage  by  his  aduice  in 
the  war  with  Sicily,  17»;  Athens  appoints  Alci- 
blades, Niciaii,  and  Lamachus,  generals,  1&8;  tri- 
umphant departure  of  the  fleet,  186  ;  it  arrives  in 
SicUy,  187  ;  the  Athenians  recaU  AldUades  and 
condemn  him  to  die,  188  ;  after  some  actions  they 
besiege  Syracuse,  191  ;  they  undertake  several 
works,  that  reduce  the  d^  to  extremities,  194  ; 
they  are  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  197,  900, 204  ; 
they  hazard  a  second  battle  by  sea.  and  are  de- 
feated, 905  ;  they  resolve  to  retire  by  land,  9Ù7  ; 
they  are  reduced  to  sunrender  themselves  to  the 
Svracusans,  SOO  ;  their  cenerals  are  put  to  death, 
210;  consternation  of  Athens  upon  this  defeat, 
911  ;  the  Athenians  are  abandoned  by  their  alli^ 
319  ;  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens  is  con- 
certed, 914  ;  the  four  hundred  invested  with  all 
authority  at  Athens,  916  ;  their  power  is  annulled, 
917;  Alcibiades  is  recalled,  918;  he  occasions  the 
gaining  of  several  great  advantagerby  the  Athen- 
ians, ibid.  ;  the  Athenians  elect  him  generalimimo, 
299;  their  fleet  is  defeated  near  Ephesus,  9Q  ;  the 
command  is  taken  from  Alcibiades,  294  ;  they 
gain  a  vicuny  over  the  Lacedemonians  near  Ar- 
ginuMp,  996  ;  they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  hit- 
ler near  .Sgospotamosi  932;  Athens  bcueged  by 
Lysander,  capitMlates  and  mrrendere,  933;  thirty 
tyrants  instituted  to  govern  Athens  by  Lysaoder 
234  ;  she  recovers  ti«r  liberty,  943  ;  she  enters  inu\ 
the  league  formed  ag&ÎQgt  the  Lacedemonians. 
283  ;  Conon  rebuilds  the  w«Ub  of  Athens,  288  -  the 
Athenians  aid  the  Theban  ekUe^  437  ;  they  im- 
mediately repent  it,  431  ;  they  rer)«w  the  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  439  ;  they  declare  ««Blnst  the 
latter  for  the  Lacedaeinonians,  441  ;  manv  <if  the 
Athenian  alUes  ievoh,iii.  8;  generals  employed  u> 
reduce  tbem,  ibid.  dtc.  ;  alarm  of  the  Aâienians 
occasioned  by  the  préparation  for  war  made  by 
the  king  of  Penia,  11  ;  they  send  aid  to  the  Me- 
galopolitans,  19  ;  and  aOerwards  to  the  Rhodians, 
14  ;  the  Athenians  sufier  themsdves  to  be  amusf^ 
by  Philip,  46  ;  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  tow 
them  from  their  lethargy,  49,  43,  49;  Athens 
joins  the  Lacedemonians  against  PhUip,  54  ;  the 
Athenians  under  Phodon  drive  Philip  out  of  Eu- 
bœa,  54,  dtc.  ;  they  oblige  that  prince  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  50,  and  form 
a  league  with  the  Thebans  against  Philip,  63 
immoderate  joy  of  Athens  upon  that  prince's 
death,  70  ;  tlie  Athenians  form  a  league  against 
Alexander,  89;  that  prince  pardons  them,  84  ; 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  respect  to  Harpalus, 
wl;  rumours  and  Joy  at  Athens  upon  the  news 
of  Alexander's  death,  931  ;  the  Athenians  march 
against  Antipater,932;  they  are victortous  at  fim, 
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933;  and  are  afterwards  rodoced  to  ettlMli,lS: 
Antipaler  makes  himself  maater  of  tbeir  chj, 
ibid.  ;  Phodon  is  condemned  to  die  fej  the  Athen- 
ians, 919;  Cassander  takes  AtbensSSS;  be  mote 
choice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  govern  the  re- 
public, 954  ;  Athens>taken  by  Demeirjna  Poiks- 
cetes,  976  ;  excessive  honours  rendered  to  Amig- 
onus  and  his  son  Demetrius  bv  ibe  Acbecàos. 
977;  Athens  bedeged  by  Cassander  and  deiiveRd 
by  Demetrius,  5S3  ;  excessive  ttaaaj  ot  Dea»- 
trius  by  the  Athenians,  904;  Athens  dmis  m 

S  tes  against  Demetrius,  996  ;  he  takea  ttex  dry, 
1  ;  Athens  declares  against  AnttfonusGosatos, 
and  is  taken  ty  that  prince,  who  pats  a  nrrisoB 
into  it,  347  :  the  Athenianscany  their  cosapteinis 
against  Philip  to  Roue,  iv.  IS;  tiiat  prince  fae- 
dttes  their  dty,  14  ;  decrees  of  Athens  ngaint 
Philip,  18;  she  sends  three  fhmona phaosoiriies 
upon  an  embassy  to  Rome,  995;  Athens  takea  by 
Archelaus,  345;  Arlstion  aafcei  htanseff  ryraat 
of  that  dty,  and  his  crueltfes  there,  ibid.  ;  U  k 
bedeged  and  retaken  by  Sjfia,  345,4be.  ;  «vrem 
ment  of  Athens,  ti.  341  ;  foandaiiaa  «vT  tlie  go 
venunent  Instituted  by  Sotoa, i.  433;  nhimcs  to 
troduced  into  the  govemment  by  Peridea,  it  US- 
inhabitants  of  Aâiens,  943;  senate.  3H  ;  Ara>- 
p8guA,345:  magisiiates,347;  nsirmMiiii  uf  the 
people,  Ibid.  ;  oOier  tribunals,  348 -,  leveHus  of 
Athens,  350  ;  education  of  youth.  351;  ^tSenoL 
species  of  troops  of  whifch  the  aianes  oC  AtIkbs 
were  composed,  aWj  choke  of  tfae  ceaenta, 
iii.  73;  raising  and  pay  of  iroopa,iL  36;  navy, 
rtips,  naval  troape,  equipodent  of  galleys  at  A 
th«u,3S9;  exemptions  and  hoDoan granted  by 
her  to  those  who  bad  rendered  great  services, 
356  ;  orations  pronounced  by  order  of  the  state 
iii  hopour  of  ifaoae  who  had  died  Ibr  iheb  cocn- 
tnr, ii.  194, 148,  iii.  OT,68;  of  rettgkm, i.  99  ;  feasto 
of  the  Panathenea.  30  ;  Bacchua,  39;  and  Beusès, 
3S  ;  the  peculiar  character  of  the  AtbeniaBS,  iL 
388  ;  easily  enraged  and  soon  appeased,  D5, 139, 
990. 386  ;  sometimes  nngratefuf  to  their  generah 
and  those  who  had  served  them  beat,  IL  4£  43. 89. 
«4,iii.949,«J8;  humane  to  thS^eaSh»^  tt! 
943  ;  dehcate  hi  respeato  polliene»  and  decoran, 
364  :  great  in  their  pvqieots,  ibid,  ;  xeahras  for 
libshy,  U.  37,  73;  tBttt  «T  the  Aiheniias  for  the 
arts  and  sdences,  361;  tbdr  paasian  Tor  tte  re 
preaentatkms  of  the  Iheaire,  t  59, 79  ;  comsMn 
character  of  the  Athenians  and  Laced«uai 
ians,  ii.  365.  ^^ 

Ath-le't«  :  EtvmohM^  of  the  wort,  L  46  ;  exercises 
of  the  AtMetB,  47;  trill  throi«h  which  thev 
pasMïd  before  they  fougbf,  ibid.  ;  rewards  gimmed 
to  tbem  when  victorious,  55. 

A'ÛiDB,  ftamous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  ii.  SI. 

A-tos'aa,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mttemon,  il.  4691 

A-toa'sa,  daughter  of  Cyras  and  wife  of  Cambrées 
Ant,  and  after  of  Smerdis  the  Magian.  L  367  ;  she 
is  at  last  married  to  Darius,  ii.  0;  Democedea 
cures  her  of  a  dangerous  iUstemper,  13  ;  abe  per^ 
suaa««  Darius  to  send  him  into  «recce,  and  why. 
ibid.  :  she  is  called  Vaahtl  bi  Scripture,  14. 

A-tre  us,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Myeene,  i  419. 

A-tropa-tes,  one  of  Alexander's  gteerab:  Pro- 
vinces which  feU  to  hhn  after  that  prince'sdeatfa, 
ill.  «9;  he  caus«  himself  to  be  dedared  kinc 
ofthera,94&  .^^ 

At'ta-lus  1.  khig  of  Pergamua,  iU.  381  ;  war  between 
that  pruce  and  Selcueos,  300, 404  ;  Attafau  Joiits 
the  Romans  In  the  war  against  JPhihp,  434,  435, 
440;  he  gains  several  advantages  over  that  prince, 
iv.  9;  he  dies,  27;  his  magnificent  use  of  hia 
nches,  iUd. 

At'ta-lus  n.  sumamed  Philaddpfaoa,  prevails  npoa 
the  Achcans,  to  revoke  thdr  decree  agaiasi  Ida 
brother,  Iv.  165;  he  comes  ambassador  m  Rome. 
902  ;  he  reigns  in  Cappadoda,  asgoardlaii  to  Al- 
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Ulusliw  nephew,  903; 

^ibid;;  death  of  Attaliu,  344. 


'.foceto 
stnitmeofCap- 


;  war  between  Attaloaand 
Pnudae.  ib  ' 

At't»-lue  in. 
and  why,  It.  904  ;  he  aacenda  the 
padocia.  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  causes 
mm  to  be  much  regretted  by  his  vices,  945;  he 
dies,  and  by  his  will  leaves  his  dominions  to  the 
Roman  jpeople,  ibid. 

Af  ta-luB,  syraeusan,  disoovera  the  Intdliffenee  held 
by  Hareeilus  in  Syracuse  to  Eplcydes,  iv.  390. 

Af  ta-lus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  is  sent  by  that  prince 
into  Asia  Bunor,  UL  00  ;  marriafe  of  his  nie* 
Cleopatra  wi^  Philip,  ibid,  j;  Aleiander's  quarrei 


with'Attahis  ûi  the  midst  o^the  feast,  1 
eiander  causes  him  to  be  sssassinatwl. 


At'tl-ca,  divided  by  Oecrops  into  twelve  cantons, 

i.  419.~8ee  Athens. 
A-ty'a-das,  descendants  of  AtyS,  i.  990. 
A'tysj^son  of  Crosus  ;  nod  qualities  of  that  prince, 

Au'guis':  puerilitiflsofthat  science,  L  38. 

Au-gus'tua.'— See  Casar  Augustus. 

Au'ra,  name  of  Phldola's  mare,  L  SL 

Att-toph-ra-da'tea.  governor  of  Lydia  for  Artax- 
erzesMnemoo,  b  charged  by  thai  prince  with  the 
war  against  Datâmes, li.  300  ;  he  b  ^eftoaied,  and 
letirw  Into  hb  g6ven^ent,  300,  301  ;  he  Jotais 
with  the  provinces  of  Asia  in  their  revolt  against 


Artaxerzes.  4SL 
U-1'o-ehus,  Atl 


Az-1'o^us,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  defence 
of  the  generab  condemned  to  die  after  the  battle 
of  Arabuse,tL999. 

Az-i-(heV  wi4  of  Nicodes,  kilb  heiielf,  iii.  900. 

A-xa-ri'aa,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews  miokculously 
prsMTved  hi  the  midst  of  the  flames,  i.S60. 

A-M/tna,  a  dty  of  Palestine,  i.  140. 

BA 


Ba'al.— See  Bel. 

Ba'bel,  deacriptlon  of  that  tower,  i.  878. 

Bab'y-lon.  Bab-y-lo'nians.  Foundation  of  the  city 
of  Babylon,  L  971  ;  description  of  that  city,  875  ; 
kings  of  Babylon,9B4;  duration  of  lis  empire, 
389,  348;  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  ty  Cyrus, 
349  ;  it  revolts  against  Darius,  U.  15  ;  that  prince 
redooea  It  to  obedience,  17;  Alexander  makes 
himself  master  of  Babylon,  ili.  140, 141  ;  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  Tovetotd  in  several  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  i.  338  ;  curse  pronounced  against  that 
elty,  343  ;  the  Babylonians  laid  the  first  ftmnda- 
tk>ns  of  astronomy,  399. 

Bac'ehl-das,  eunuch  of  Bfithridates,  iv.  300. 

Bac'chiS}  governor  of  Mesopotamia  under  Antio- 
chua  Bpiphanes  and  Demetrius  Soter,  b  defeated 
In  many  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv. 


Bac'chb,  whose  deaoendanta  reigned  atOorinth,  i. 
414. 

Baic'chua,  feasia  institjited  at  Athena  in  honour  x>f 
him,  I.  39. 

Bac-ehU'1-dea,  Oreek  poet,  U.  135. 

Bac-tri-a'na,  province  of  upper  Asia,  L  97. 

Ba-go'as,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detach- 
ment during  that  prince's  expedition  against 
Kgypt,  iii.  18  ;  he  poisons  Ochus,  19  ;  he  places 
Araea  upon  the  throne  of  Penla290:  be  causes 
that  prince  to  be  pift  to  death,  and  places  Darius 
Codomanus  upon  the  throne  in  hb  stead,  ibid.  ; 
he  Alb  hito  the  hands  of  Alexander,  154;  he 

f^alns  the  aacendant  of  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  by  hb 
ntrigues  he  causes  Orsines  to  be  put  to  death, 
199,  etc. 
Ba-goph'a-nes,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Babyloot 

«surrenders  to  Alexander,  ill.  141. 
Baifor'a-zus,  a  eunuch  of  Artaxerzes,  b  put  to 

<!'>ath  by  order  of  Xerxes,  ii.  107. 
r  1  '  !  n .    Bee  Alexander  Bala. 


jT  so  caUed,  1.100. 

ar,  kiogof  Babylon,  also 


Bal-e-a'res,  islands  : 

Bal-tha'sar,  or  Bebhazûr,  I 
caUedLabynlt,«rNabonid,L^l:  heisberieged 
in  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  340  ;  he  gives  a  great  feast 
to  hb  whote  coun  :  that  same  night  the  city  b 
taken,  ibid.  ;  he  b  killed  in  hb  palace,  348;  hb 
death  foretold  in  Scripturo,  340. 

Bar'ca,  See  UamUcar,  sumamed  Barcik 

Bar-si'na,  wife  of  Alexander,  iii.  998  ;  Solyaper- 
chon  puts  her  to  death,  974. 

Baa'ket  :  procession  of  the  basket  at  Atheos,  i. 
34,  35. 

Bas'tards  :  law  of  Athens  against  them,  ii.  153. 

Baa-tar'na,  people  of  Sannatia  in  Europe  :  thdt 
character,  iv.  147. 

Bat-tal'ion,  sacred  of  the  Thebans,  U.  433. 

Baf  ties  and  combats  celebrated  hi  ancient  history. 
Near  the  coasts  of  Mylo,  i.  187  ;  near  Ecnomus, 
188;  of  Tichius  913;  of  Tiebla,  915:  of  Thra- 
symene,  917  ;  of  Cannc,  991  ;  of  Zama,  933  ; 
of  Thymbria,390;  of  Marathon^il.  38;  ofTher- 
mopyue,  SO  ;  of  Arteroblum,  03  ;  of  Salamin, 
00  :  of  PlatMB,  79  ;  of  Mycale^  80  ;  of  the  river 
Eurymedon,  103  ;  of  Aiginusn,  936  ;  of  iEgoa> 
potamos,  939  ;  of  Cunaxa,  350  ;  of  LeuctraTCK  ; 
ÏLC  ;  of  Mantinea,  451,  4tc.  ;  of  Cberonea,  iii. 
64  ;  of  the  Oraoicua,  90  ;  of  Issus,  100  ;  of  Arbehi, 
137,  Itc.  ;  of  the  Hydaspea,  183  ;  of  Ipeus,  395  : 
of  Selasia,  303  ;  of  Raphia,  407  ;  of  Caphyia, 
419;  of  Bib,  435  ;  of  Octolophgs,  iv.  10  ;  of  Cy- 
nocephate,  98  ;  of  Thermopyls,  SO  ;  of  Mount 
Coryohus,  09  ;  of  Elea,  63  ;  of  Myonesus,  05  ;  of 
Magnesia,  08  ;  of  Kmmaws,  138  ;  of  Bethsura, 
130;  of  the  river  Peneaa,  ISO;  of  Pidna,  180; 
of  Leucopetra,  314;  of  Carea,  389;  of  Cabirc, 
350  ;  of  Arsamla,  309  ;  of  Actium,  403. 

Bee,- name  given  Sophocles,  i.  04. 

Bel,  a  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians  ;  temple 
erected  in  honour  erf"  him,  L  878. 

Bei'e^  king  of  Babylon.    See  Nabonamar. 

Bel'gi*us  at  the  head  of  the  Oaub,  makeran  ir- 
ruption into  Macedonia,  ill.  391  ;  h^  defeats  Ce- 
raunus,  389;  and  b  In  turn  defeated  himself, 
ibid. 

Be'lus,  name  given  to  Amenophis,  i.  131  ;  and  to 
Nbnrod,  973. 

Be'lus,  the  AssyriaUvi.  879. 

Ber-e-ni'ce.  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  iii.  300  ;  influ- 
ence of  that  princess  over  her  husband,  300, 307, 
310. 

Ber-e-nl'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
marries  Anliochus  Theos.  iii.  353;  Antiochus 
repudiates  her,  3S6  ;  Laodice  causes  her  to  be 
put  to  deatb.  357. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  iii.  358; 
Ptolemy  Phllopator  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death, 
iii.  405  ;  Berenice's  hair.  358. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  See 
Cleopatra. 

Ber-e-nrce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  in 
Egypt  during  her  father's  absence,  iv.  384  x  she 
marries  Seleucus  CyUosactcs,  and  then  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  387  ;  she  marries  Arche- 
laus,  iUd.  ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  38a 

Ber-e-nl'ce,  wif^  of  Mithridates,  iv.  300  ;  uabappy 
death -of  that  princess,  ihid. 

Be-ro'suB,  historian,  iii.  349.      •  ^ 

Bes'sus,  chief  of  the  Bactrians,  betravs  Darius,  and 
puts  hhn  in  chains,  ili.  148  he  assasshiales  that 
{viqce,  ibid.  ;  he  b  seizeo  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  108  ;  (hat  prtaice  causes  him  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, 107. 

Bes'ti-a,  (Calpumius,')  is  sent  by  the  Romans 
agabist  Juguftha,  L  967  ;  hb  conduct  in  the  war. 
ibid. 

Be-thuli-a,  city  of  Israel  :  siege  of  that  city  by 
Holophemes,  i.  990. 

Bi'a^,  one  of  the  fevr-n  sagf*  of  Rrecce,  1. 448. 
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BUv'i'W,  firwrrft*»*'**  in  MiMa  for  the  Bomua, 
It.  Itt  :  tab  coBdwt  in  that  proviDce,  IM. 

BlliToi,ehyofUielrteofIW|rfil«,f  U». 

Btb'oriiM  (M.  CaliMniiiuO  *■  «ppotaued  by  tlw 
H^^—  to  tflii»— iwt  In  87ii«  Hier  the  defeat  of 
CraMBtlqf  ttaePnrtUnM,  tr-  «B  ;  Uftincapncity, 


of  Uielr  Unyi,  IL  60. 
Bl-Unir  1-m,  province  of  Aite  Minor,  L  tt;  kings 
or  ilUiynin,  »  ;  Miihridntea  poncaet  blBMlf 


of  It,  iv.  344  ;  It  ia  reduced  into  n  province  of  the 
Vomnn  enokre,  983,  350. 
BIt'oo,  andCfe'o-Me,  Af|lvea,  modela  of  fraternal 

Boc'ciiiia,  bEm  of  Maariunia,  Jufurttaa^a  fotbat^ 

te-iaw,  L98B;  hedeUveis  up hii aon  to  tbe  Ko- 

Baaa,lbU. 
B<*'»'tareli,  principal  maglatrate  of  Tliebea,  U.  488. 
BOM/Ua,  part  of  Greece,  1.  408. 
B«D  o'tlaM.    See  Thebana. 
Bo'tl-ca,  pan  of  Old  Spain,  I,  W. 
Bo'gea,  fOTamorof  Blone  for  the  king  of  Penria,  ii. 

Ml  ;  liifl  ezeeH  of  bratreiy,  IMd. 
IkyllB,  (a  Cretan^  tal»  stratafeni  and 

Acbcui,lii.400.      . 
Bo>mll-car,  Cartbaginiaiiieiiera],  makca  hlmaelf 

tyrant  of  Carttaage,  i.  1»  ;  be  la  put  to  doatb,  iUd. 
Boa'pho-nii,  Cini'me'ii-an,  oountty  aubjloct  to  Ml- 

thrldatea,  iv.  377. 
Boftar,  eommander  of  tlie  Carthaginlana  In  Bar- 


Oraai»-^ 

BnnrHbB, 


dinia,  to  murdered  by  ttae  mercenarlea.  L  SOL 
Bncb'maBi,  Indian  phUoaophera,  iU.  Un  ;  their 
oolnlona,  cmpipymenia,  and  manner  of  living, 

Bran'ctaiHte,  fbfldly  of  lflletaa,aettied  liy  Xeneein 
Upper  Alia,  and  deMnqM  by  Alaxandar  tbe 
Oraaiiiltl». 

I,  LacedMnonlan  general,  dlaUngnhhea 
-  at  tbe  liege  of  Pyhia,  U.  163;  bla  axpe- 
into  Tbraoe,  170  ;  be  takea  Ampbipoila, 


171  :  be  defend!  that  place  agalnat  Cleon,  and  le- 
edvea  a  wound  of  wnlcb  be  dlaa,  173. 

Bm'niia,  general  of  tbe  Gauli,  makai  an  li    . 
Into  Pannonia,  UL  301  ;  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
380;  bepertriieelntbelaatenterprlae,  3S3. 

Bni'cbl-on,  quarter  of  tbe  city  of  Alexandria,  iv. 

Bu-ce-pba'll-a,  city  bnUt  by  Alexander,  ill.  81. 

Btt-ce-ph'a-lue,  war-horte,  backed  by  Alexander, 
ill.  81  ;  wooden  related  of  that  borae,  ibid. 

Bv'fl-al  of  tbe  dead  In  tbe  eartb.  1.300;  burial  of 
ktnfi  among  the  Scytblana,  II.  18  ;  care  of  tbe  an- 
dante to  procure  burial  for  tbe  dead,  li.  SS7. 

BwninHaaa,  by  mea»  of  which  Arcbimedpe  li 
aald  tonave  burnt  tbe  Roman  fleet,  iv.  a», 

Bn-afria,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  190. 

Bii-ai'ria,  broUter  oTAmenopbla,  Inlbmona  for  hie 
eraatty,  1. 134. 

ByVloa,  city  of  Phonida,  IU.  100. 

Byr'aa,  nameof  tbedtadel of  Carthafe, i.  954. 

Bye'Bua.  Eg]rptian  plant  ;  deacrfpdon,  Lc,  i.  195. 

By-xan'tl-um,  a  dty  of  Thrace,  delivered  by  the 
Oreèka  flrom  the  power  of  the  Penlana,  11.  86  ;  it 
aubmiiito  tbe  Atheniaaa,  919  ;  siege  of  Byzantl- 
nm  by  Philip,  ill.  57  ;  war  between  the  Byxan- 


C  A 


C^U'r*.  a  city  of  Ada.  fomoua  for  tbe  victory  of 

LneuUna  over  Mithridates,  ij.  350. 
Ca'dla,  a  dty  of  Bpaln,  1. 167. 
Cad'mna,  Pliaaldaii,  aelxea  BœMia,  and  bnUds 

ThebM tbera,  1. 413;  be  introduced  the  uae of 

lanam  Into  Greece,  1. 134. 
Ca-dtt'd-ana,  people  of  Aesyrta;  they  anbmlt  to  Cy- 

rqa, 1. 30; revok  of  the  Cadodani agabist  Ar- 
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taxerxaa,  0. 9BT;  ThSbt 

to  thdr  duly,  Ibid. 
Cad'y-tia,  a  name  ctvmi  ta  d»  aqr  of  Jcra 

Herodocne,  L  ML 
Ce-iea'tla,U-ii-a'aa^  or  the  Mooa,  «aiii 

Carthaglnlaaa.LUa 
CVaar  (Jullua,)  Ua  powar  m,MmÊe,ir. 99 

atorea  Ptolemy  Auletea,  388;  he  nna  ta 

hopea  of  in«i«~  ^         —    ' 


sar^B  death, 
300     ' 

battle 


tafOa 

nt.-heia- 


hhaaelf  Judge  between  PialeaBf  amd  Me  ^ta 
aeopatra^.  ;  MapamhwihttliainilBum.  SH, 
304  ;  battlea  basareen  hta  troopa  aad  the  Aleiaa- 
driana,  301  ;  ha  givea  theciowa  af  ^gypt  ia  Ck»> 
patra  and  Ptelemy,  304  ;  he  eonfinna  the  Jem  fa 
their  privileges,  980,  36S;  he  gnlaa  nvkmiyefcr 
Pharnnoaa,  and  drivea  Wm  o«i  of  ibe  kfeMEom  of 
Pontaa,  30&;  be  is  killed  aoon  alter,  Mt 

Cv'sar  Oe-ta'vl-ns,  aflerwaidi  named  A^ 
joiaa  with  Antony  and  Lipidui  m  amqge  c;^ 
'  feath,  Iv.  396  ;  he  «nnink  wiih  Aataay, 
he  gatav  a  neat  vkmryeiv  bimm  the 
of  Acthim.  d»  :  be  gott  t»  Ccm«  «5  ;  be 
jea  Alexandria.  406;  taiierriew  ofQ 
Cleopatra,  408:  he  la  deceÉv«d  by 
whom  lie  wat  in  hfuiea  of  decdvh 

Cc-ea'ri-o,  aon  of  Junna  Caanr  aad 
304  ;  he  is  procteimed  feing  ofEopi^i 
his  mother,  400. 

Ca-i'na,  a  city  of  Pontua,  takes  fiom  I" 
Pompey,  iv.  378. 

Ca-l'rOf  Id  fomoua  cadle  in  flgypi,  L  HL 

Ca-la'nua,  Indian  phltoeophcr,  cornea  ^  ' 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  ISO  ;  bad 
rily  upon  afuneral pile,  100,  *e. 

CaKci'mB'ua,  in  the  name  of  the  Li 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Tissaphemea,  iL91S. 

Cal'laa,  aon  of  Harpataa,  oAcer  In  Alexander^i 
army,  iiL  88. 

CaKli'as  of  Athens  la  dtad  befofe  the  Jadgm  upon 
aoooontof  Arialidea,ILflO;he  bappoùilediiie- 
ninotcntlaiyfor  Athena  m  Aftaxema^  IJfi. 

Cal-lib'1-ua,  a Bpartao,  is  appointed  novemorurtfa* 
cltaddofAthMia,U,04. 

CaMlc'ra-les,  a  Spartan,  kUb  ^mlaondw  ia  the 
battle  of  Mandnea,  li.  431. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  deputed  bribeActeaos  ta  Rone, 
betrays  them,  iv.  100:  ii  pt^veots  the  Actasana 
from  aiding  the  two  tiidinii  Piolemlee,  aaainat 
Antlochus,198, 190  ;  be  ImpeafâMa  all  the  Ache- 
ans,  who  seemed  to  favooi  Peneis,  u»  the  Ro- 
mane, ISO. 

Cal-U-craf  l-das  auceeeds  Lysander  In  Ûmc  com- 
mand of  the  Laeedvmonian  fleet,  IL  994  ;  he 
gom  to  the  court  of  CyntB  the  younger,  99;  be 
fa  defeated  near  the  idanda  Aifimue,  and  killed 
hi  the  battle,  9». 

CaMlm'a-chus^  pdemarch  at  Athena,  Joiaa  the  par- 
trofMiltladea,U.30. 

CaKlim'a-chus,  governor  of  Amisos  for  MliMla* 
tea,  defends  that  city  i^ainat  LucuDna,  and  tha 
sets  It  on  ftte,  iv.  361. 

Cal'lip'ua,  an  Athenian,  anasalnamK  IMon,  and 
selMf  the  tyranny  of  Byracose,  IL  AJ^  ice  ;  he 
Is  soon  aTter  aspassinated  htmidf,  Ibid. 

Cal-lis'tbeJues,  a  philosopher  In  the  tmin  of  Alex- 
andw,  HI.  174  ;  that  prince  cmisea  htan  to  be  put 
to  death,  176  ;  eharaeter  of  that  pfaOoaopher,  ibid. 

Cal-llx'e-nea,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  the  Atbai> 
ian  generate  fU!>ely  in  the  aenata,  11.998;  be  is 
punished  soon  aAer,  999.  « 

i:sl-vrnu8j:DomiUus)  commande  1h  Ada  for  Oh 
•ar,  Iv.  aos. 

Ca  lum'nl-a-ton,  or  (hlse  accusera,  ponisfament  of 
them  in  Egypt,  1. 119;  law  of  ChBnmdaaagainrt 
them,  IL  ill. 

Cam-bl'lua.  a  general  In  the  service  of  Aadochni^ 
betrays  Achvus,  and  deliven  Mm  up  to  tfid 
prince,  HI.  409, 410. 
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Cuk-br'Ms,  fattier  of  Pyn»,  king  of  Penia,  1. 386, 
310. 

Cam-by'aeSffloa  of  Cyraa,aaeendi  the  throne  of 
Perda,  i.  360  ;  be  enters  fiçrpt  with  an  army,  361; 
a]idb6coaieBinaitterofit,ilnd.  ;  hto  rage  agaiiut 
tlie  bo4y  of  Ama0is>  361,  382  ;  his  expediUon 
■gainst  Bthioma,  368  ;  on  his  retnro  he  plunders 
the  temples  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  363  ;  he  Icills 
the  god  Apis,  iUd.  ;  be  puts  his  brother  Smerdis 
to  death,  ibid.  ;  he  idUs  Bferoe,  his  sister  and 
wife,  364  ;  be  prepares  to  march  against  Smerdis 
tile  Magian,  who  had  usurped  the  tluone.  366  ; 
he  dies  of  a  wound  which  he  gives  himself  m  the 
thigh,  U»id.  ;  character  of  that  prince,  405. 

Cam-i-ea'res,  a  Carlau,  governor  of  I^uco-âyria, 
periahes  in  the  expeditioD  of  Aitazeixes  against 
tlie  Cadustans,  ii.  398. 

Ca'na-an-ites,  their  origin,  i.  ISO. 

Can-dau'les,  Iting  of  Lydia,  i.  S90 

Can'di-a,  island.    See  Crete. 

Ca-nid'l'us,  Antony's  lieutenant,  iv.  404. 

Can'ns,  a  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal's 
vietofy  over  the  Somans,  i.  322. 

Ca'phiq,  aPhocsan,  Sylla's  Mend,  is  sent  by  that 
generalto  Delpboe.to  receive  the  treasures  of  it, 
iv.  346  ;  reUgiotts  terror  of  Caphto,  Ibid. 

Gtt-pby'ia,  a  city  of  PeloponnoBUS,  kuowh  by  the 
defeat  of  Aratus,  Ui.  412/ 

Cap-p^^'d-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28  ; 
UngB  of  Cappadocia,  93  ;  it  is  rednoed  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  iv.  301, 307. 

Cap'u-a,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  thé  Romans  and 
rtibmits  to  Hannibal,  I.  225  ;  it  is  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  297  ;  the  tragical  end  of  iu  principal  in- 
habitant, 228. 

Car'a-nos,  the  ftm  Icing  of  Macedonia,  i.  414. 

Car'bo,  oppreasioos  coQunitted  by  him  at  Rome,  Iv. 
351. 

Cai'dl-a,  a  city  of  the  Chetaonesus,  Ui.  51. 

Ca'ri-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28. 

CaM-de'mus  of  Orea,  is  banished  Athens,  JM.  85  ; 
he  is  prosecuted  by  Alexander,  and  retires^  Da- 
rius Codomamis,  ibid.  ;  hia  sindeiity  occasions 
his  death,  96. 

Caz^maiiira,  a  province  of  Penia,  iii.  197. 

Gkr-ne'v^us,  a  philosopher,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 
iv.206. 

Cai'is,  CrasRn  defeated  near  it,  iv.  2^. 

Car'thage,  Car-tha-gin'i-ans.  Foundation  of  Car- 
Aage^  i.  163  ;  its  augmentation,  165  ;  conquests  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  ibid.  ;  in  Sardinia, 
J&^i  they  possess  themselveq  of  the  Balearic 
ides,  ibid.  ;^inepain,  167j  they  land  in  Spain, 
168'j       ••'"••     "^  -»- 
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ftated  in  Sictty  by  Oelon,'  i.  170,  ii.  131;  thev 
take  several  places  in  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  l. 
171,  and  Imiloon,  172  ;  thev  make  a  treaty  with 
Dionysius,  iL  273;  war  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Dionywlna,  i.  173,  H.  278  ;  they  be- 
siege Syracuse,  i.  174,380  ;  they  are  defeated  by 
Dlonysii  ,  ibid.,  ii.  382:  the  plague  rages  ih 
CarthagOw  i.  176  ;  second  treaty  between  the  Ro- 
mans ana  Carthaginians,  ibid.;  the  Carthagini- 
ans endeavour  to  seixe  Sicily  after  the  estabiish- 
nlent  of  Dionyslua  the  younger,  ibid.,  ii.  414  ; 
theyaradefeated  by  TimOleon,  i.  177, 11.420;  war 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agathocles.  at  ffrst  in 
Sicily,  i.  179,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  Ibid.  ;  they 
sustain  ai«  r  in  Sicily  against  Pyrrhus,  i.  184, 
ill.  337  ;  the  Carthaginians  are  called  in  to  aid 
the  Mamertmes,  who  give  them  possession  of 
their  citadel,  1. 186  ;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Romans,  lUd.  ;  they  «end  a  numerous  army 
into  SicUy,  187;.  they  lose  a  batde,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  Agrigentum,  their  place 
of  arms,  ibid.  ;  they  are  beaten  at  sea,  fiist  near 
the  coaat  of  Myle,  188,  and  aitem^arda  near  Eo- 
V<iU  IV.  29 
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.  id.;  they  sustain  the  war  against  Regtt- 
lus  in  Africa,  189  ;  punishment  inflicted  by  tlnm 
upon  that  general,  193;  they  lose  a  battle  at  sea 
hi  sight  of  Sicily,  ibid.  ;  ardour  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  defence  of  LUybmm,  104  ;  their  fleet  la 
entirely  defeated  near  the  islands  iEgatea,  196  ; 
they  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Roinana, 
which  terminates  this  war,  ibid.  ;  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  mercenaries^  197;  the 
Carthaginians  are  obliged  to  abandon  Sardinia  « 
to  the  Romans,  1.  203  ;  uey  besiege  and  take  Ba- 
guntum,  207  ;  war  between  the  two  states.  Ibid.  ; 
the  Carthaginians  pass  the  Rhone,  200;  then  the 
Alps,  211  ;  their  entrance  into  Italy,  213  ;  they 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Romans  near  the 
Ticinus,  ibid.,  Ax.  ;  near  Trebia,  215  ;  near  Thra- 
symenus,  217  ;  they  lose  several  battles  in  Spain, 
221  ;  they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans at  Cann»,  ibid.  ;  bad  success  of  the  Car- 
thaginians,  226, 297, 22»,  230  ;  they  are  attacked 
in  Afiica  by  the  Romans,  331;  they  recall  Hanni* 
bal  from  Italyribid.  ;  they  are  entirely  defeated 
at  Zama,  233  ;  they  demand  peace  of  the  Romans, 
and  obtain  it,  234  ;  differences  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Maslnissa,  244  :  thhrd  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  948;  Carthage  sends 
deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that  it  Aibmits  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Romans,  240;  the  latter  oi^ 
der  the  Carthaginians  to  altandon  their  city,  851  ; 
the  Carthaginians  resolve  to  defend  themselves, 
252;  the  Romans  besiege  Carthage,  253;  it  ia 
taken  by  Scipio,  258  ;  it  is  rebuUt  by  Casar,  350  ; 
the  Saracens  destroy  it  entirely,  980  ;  Carthage 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre,  i.  149  ;  religion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  150;  their  barbarous  wor- 
ship of  Saturn,  151, 158  ;  «ivemment  of  tlie  Car- 
thaginians, 153  ;  siUfetes,  ibid.  :  senate,  154  ;  peo- 
ple, ibid.  ;  tribunal  of  the  hundred,  ibid.  ;  defects 
n  the  government  of  Carthage,  155  ;  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  finances  reformed  by  Hannibal, 
337  ;  wise  custom  of  the  Carthagiuiiuis  in  send- 
ing colonies  into  diflerent  countries,  156;  com- 
merce Of  Carthage,  the  principal  source  of  its 
riches  and  power,  il»id. }  dlscoveiy  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mmes  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians, 
second  source  of  the  riches  and  power  of  Car- 
tbaae,  157;  military  powerof  Carthaae,  158  ;  arts 
and  sciences  in  little  esteem  there,  160  ;  chaiao- 
ters,  manners,  and  qnatitiee  of  the  Carthaginians, 
162. 

Car-tha-ge'raifCity  of  Spain,  i.  904. 

Car-tha'lo.  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  Carthaginians,  declared  guU^  of  treason,  and 
why  i.  d48. 

Cas-san'der,  general  of  the  Thracians  and  Pbo- 
nians,  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  ill.  88. 

Cas-san'der.  son  of  Antipater,  iU.  210  ;  provinces 
which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander's  death,  SBO; 
he  puts  Demades  and  hii  son  to  death,  947;  he 
is  associated  with  Polysperchon  in  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ibid.  :  he  takes 
Athens,  353;  and  estabUshes  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  in  the  government  of  it,  ibid.  ;  he  puts  Olym- 
pias  to  death,  258  ;  he  confines  Roxana,  the  wift 
of  Alexander,  with  Alexander  her  son,  in  the 
castle  of  Amphipolis,  250  ;  he  reinsutes  the  city 
of  Thebes,  iUd.  ;  he  enters  into  the  league  formed 
against  Antisonus,  967  ;  he  concludes  a  treaty 
with  him  and  breaks  it  immediately,  268  ;  be  pnts 
to  death  the  young  king  Alexander,  with  his  mo- 
ther Roxana,  873  ;  he  besieges  Athens,  of  which 
Demetrius  PoUorcetes  had  made  liimself  master. 
3^  ;  the  latter  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
defeats  him  near  'Thermopyle,  ibid.  ;  Oassander 
concludes  a  league  agahiat  Antigomis  snd  De- 
metrius, 285  ;  after  the  batUe  o^psus  he  divides 
the  empireof  Alexander  with  three  other  princes, 
3961  death  of  Oassander.  900. 

Cas-san'der,  Macedonian,  by  Phlllp'i  order  i 
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cnt  the  inhabitaiits  of  Marone,  iv.  93;  that 
prince  causai  him  to  be  put  to  death,  iUd. 

Caa'il-us,  (Lucius,)  Roman  general,  Is  defeated  by 
MtthiMates,  iv.  344. 

Cat'si-us,  quiestor  in  the  army  of  Crassus  in  the  war 
with  the  Parthlans,  iv.  387  ;  he  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  tlie  remains  of  that  army,  and  pre- 
vents the  Parthians  from  seizing  Syria,  S98;  he 
forms  a  consptaraey  against  Casar,  305  ;  be  is  en- 
tbrely  defeated  by  Antony,  ibid. 

Oat,  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  that  aninal, 
i.361,iv.3e8. 

Caf  a-racts  of  the  Nile,  i.  103. 

Ca'to,  <M .  Portius,}  sumamed  the  Censor,  serves  as 
lieutenant  general  under  the  cansul  Aeillus,  iv. 
99  ;  his  valour  at  the  pass  of  Tbermopytae,  ibid.  ; 
lie  speaks  in  fkvour  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  se- 
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J 196;  he  obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  for 
the  Actoans.  901  ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Cax^ 
neades,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors, 
905  ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  de- 

e  Ptolemy«king  of  Cyprua,  and  to  confiscate 
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Ca'to.  son  of  the  ibrmer,  acts  pro^gies  of  vakmr, 

at  ihe  battle  of  Pydna,  iv.  ISS. 
Oa'io.  trltHme of  tlie  peopieiopposes  the  xe-eita- 

bUshmentof  Ptolemy,  iv.  384,  itc 
Cav-the'aiw,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Aleatan- 

Ceb-ft-tt'nus  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Dymnus 
against  Alexander,  Ul.  157. 

Ce'cropB,  founder  of  Athensi  i.  41S;  he  faistltutes 
the  Axéopagus,  iUd. 

(Vle'Me,  city  of  Fhxygia,  famous  for  the  river  Mai^ 
8yas,iU.94. 

€te-de-bB'us,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  is  de> 
feated  in  Jerusalem  by  Judas  and  John,  iv.  943. 

Ceii<so-il'n«s,  (L.  Marcus) ,  conseil,  marches  against 
Carthage,  i.949;  he  notifies  the  senate's  orders 
to  that  diy,  851  ;  he  fonns  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
Û3. 

Ce-ram'i<os,  suburb  of  Athens.!. 35. 

Cer'a-sus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  famous  for  its 
cherries,  ii.  965,  iv.sra. 

Ce'ica,  goddess;  Feasts  inatituted  in  honour  of  her 
at  Athens,!.  33. 

Ces'tus,  offensive  arms  of  the  Athlete,  1. 49. 

Clia'bri^as,  Athenian,  without  ordersof  the  com- 
monwealth, accepta  the  command  of  the  auxili- 
ary  troops  of  Greooe,  in  the  pay  of  Achoris,  ii. 
457;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  he 
serves  Tachos  again  without  the  consent  of  his 
republic,  450;  the  Athenians  employ  hUn  in  the 
war  against  their  allies,  ill.  8:  he  dies  at  the 
alege  of  Chio,  9  ;  praise  of  Chabrias,  ibid. 

Cbè're-phon,  disciple  of  Socrates,  IL  306. 

Chc-ro-ne'a,  city  of  Bomtia,  fkmous  for  Philip's 
victory  overthe  Athenians  and  Tbebans,  and  ror 
that  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mlthridaies, 
m.64. 

Cbal-ci-oi'coa,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  lii. 
3TO. 

Chal'cis,  dty  of  .ffitoiiA,  ii.  180. 

Cbal-ds^ans,  addicted  to  tlie  study  of  judicial  as- 
trologyt  I*  363;  the  sect  of  Sabcans  formed  of 
them,  307. 

Cha'res,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  In  the 
war  with  the  allies,  iU.  9  ;  his  weak  capacity,  56  ; 
he  writes  to  Athens  aninst  bis  tu'o  colleagues, 
10  ;  he  sufTers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Arta- 
banis,  7. 10;  he  is  recalledto  Athens,  10  ;  he  is 
sent  to  tne  aid  of  the  Cbersonesus,  56  ;  the  cities 
reAise  to  open  their  gafes  to  him,  57  ;  he  is  de- 
feated at  Chrronira  by  Philip,  65. 

Cfaa'res,of  Lindus,maaesthecol  isus  of  Rhodes, 

Cfaa^Ia'us'  mide  king  of  Sparta  by  Lycurgua,  L 
Cha'rôp,  his  boat;  origln  of  tlwt  fkble,  1.  U9. 


,  Theban.  receivea  Pelopidaa 
on  into  his  bouoe,  Ii.  497;  t 


be  ia  dsaed 


Cba'ron,  1 

qiiraton  into  I 

B(Botarch,430. 
Cha-ron'das  is  chosen  legidalor  at  TlKuiiia,ii.  Ml  ; 

he  kills  bhnself  upon  havlnc  broken  oattaftàB 

own  laws,  143. 
Chase,  or  huntina,  exerdses  much  uaed  amta^  the 

ancients,  ii.  353. 
Che-an-i'da,  wife  of  Cleombrotna,  IS.  3B0;  her 

tenderness  for  her  husband,  ibid. 
Chel-lHion'Hla,  daughter  of  Leotycfaiden,  and  wife 

of  Cleonymus,  lii.  341  ;  ber  paarion  for  Acsoia- 

tee,  ibid. 
Che'ops  and  Ce-phre'nu»,  kings  of  l^gypt,  aad  hio- 

thefs,  equally  mhuman  and  imploas,  !.  135. 
Chi'lo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  L  4A 
CAi'lo,  Lacedemonian,  atiempto  to  ascend  the 

throne  of  Sparta,  but  ineffecôiaBy,  ifl.  417. 
Chl'o,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  liir  itt  exceileBt 

wine,  i.  409. 
Chi-rto-o'phos,  Ijacedemeidaii,  is  ebosën  eeeenl 

by  the  troops  tliat  made  the  lencat  of  the  Tte 

Thousand/il.asi. 
Chle'ae-as,  deputy  from  the 
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persuade  that  city  to  enter  into  tl 
C^ded  with  the  Romans,  iH.  433. 

Cho-as'pes,  river  of  Babylonia,  famns  Ar  lbs 
goodness  of  its  waters,  1^ 

Chœ'nix,  measure  of  com  among  t*-*-  «adcBiBiiL 
163. 

Chry-san'thes.  commander  in  tb  ^  as 

the  battle  of  Thymbria,  t.  39^ 

Chy-na-la-da'nus.— Bee  flyiacuse. 

CicVro,  (M.  TUttioa,)  Us  mitt 
ria,  iv.  S98  ;  he  refuses  a  trlu 
fluence  he  causes  Pompcnr  to  be  i 

ral  against  Mlthridaies,  iv.  37S,- 

Lentulus  upon  reinstating  Ptolemy  AuleieB,a86; 
he  discovers  the  tomb  or  ArcidBMdesi,  334;  pa- 
rnUel  between  Cicero  and  Demostfaenea,  ill.  237. 

Ci-Hc'1-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  L  9& 

CiHes,  Ptolemy*i  lieutenant,  loBes  a  baole  uaiast 
Demetrius,  who  takes  htarprisaner,  m.  Kt 

Cim-me'ri-aas.  people  of  Scytbia;  tbçy  ateébfven 
out  of  their  country  and  go  to  Ad^  i  JIO  :  Haify- 
artes,  king  of  Lydia,  obUite  tbem  »  qiOt  n,  ibid. 

Ci'mon,  son  of  HiltiadBiL  when  veiy  yoane,  oi^ 
nailaes himself  by  l^iietr  10  bis fbibAitt. 43 : 
he  encourages  the  Atbcniani  by  bin  cixamfle  to 
abandon  their  city  and  to  embaA,  K  ;  be  tts- 
tinguishes  hmiscif  at  tbe  battle  of  Salunin,  70  ; 
he  commends  the  fleet  sent  by  the  Gredi»  to  de- 
liver tbe  allies  from  the  Perrian  yoke,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Arlstides,  86  ;  tbe  Au 
Cimon  ar  the  head  of  their  annftes  i 


tocles  retires,  100  ;  he  makea  several  oanqnesa 
In  Thrace,  and  settles  a  cobmy  there,  Mil  ;  he 
makes  hlmseff  masterof  the  Isle  oTScyros,  where 
he  finds  tjw  bones  of  Theseus,  which  bo  brîags 
to  Athens,  ibid.  ;  his  conduct  in  tbe  dtvisien  of 
the  boot}'  with  the  allies,  103;  dnran  gates  two 
vistories  over  the  Persfans  near  tbe  river  ESiry- 
medon,  in  one  day,  103  ;  worthy  use  wMcb  he 
makes  of  tbe  riches  take»  ftom  tbe  enemy.  101  ; 
he  makes  new  conquests  in  Thrace,  ibkd.;  he 
marches  to  the  aid  of  the  LacedfrraaniaDS  at- 
Ucked  by  tbe  helols,  114  ;  be  Is  Iwnfebcd  by  tbe 
Athenians,  115;  be  quits  bis  retreat,  and  rqwiia 
to  his  tribe  to  fight  the  Lacedemonians,  ibid.  ;  be 
Is  recalled  from  banishment,  Ibid.  ;  be  re-esta- 
blishes peace  between  Athens  and  Bpnna,  116  ; 
he  gains  many  victories  which  oblige  ih«  FeisAaaa 
to  conclude  a  treaty  highly  glorioua  for  dM 
Greeks,  ibid.  ;  he  dies  during  the  conelusdoB  of 
tbe  treaty,  ibki.  ;  character  and, euk^  of  Clmoa, 

Clti'e-as,TheiBallan,  famdbe  orator,  courtier  of  PjFi» 
rhus,  UL  387  ;  bis  conversation  with  that  i  ' 
ibid.  ;  Pjrrbni  sends  bim  ambaaador  tol 
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331  ;  Ml  oondactdarlzig  hii  stay  there,  338  ;  idea 
which  he  givei  Pyrrhui  of  the  Roman  eenate, 
ibid. 

Cin'na,  Us  onmHlons  and  cniekies  at  Rome,  iv. 
3S1. 

Ci*»,  ditf  of  Bithynia.  Phiilp'a  cruel  treatment 
of  the  infaabitants  of  that  city,  iv.  9. 

Clau[di-us  (AppiuS;)— See  Applus. 

Clau'di-U0  (Cento)  Roman  olBcer,  sent  by  Sulpitius 
to  the  aid  of  Atheu,  iv.  13  ;  he  ravagea  the  city 
of  Ghalcl8|ibid. 

Cau'41-us(C.)  sent  by  thé  Roman»  into  Achaia ; 
hia  conduct  in  respect  to  that  people,  iv.  199. 

Cla-zom'e-ne,  a  ci^  of  Ionia,  i.  415. 

Cle'a-des,  Tbeban,  endeavours  to  excuse  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  country  to  Alexander,  ili.  84. 

Cle-an'der.  Alexander's  lieutenant  in  Media,  assas- 
sinates Pannenio  by  his  order,  UL  161. 

Cle-ar'chuB,  Lacedemonian  captain,  takes  refuge 
with  CyruB  the  younger,  ii.  247  ;  he  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  Greek  troops  in  that  prince's  expedi- 
tion against  Us  brother  Artaxerxes,  248  ;  he  is  vic- 
torious on  his  Bide  at  the  baule  of  Cunaxa,  2S8  ; 
he  oommands  the  Greek  troops  in  their  retreat 
after  the  battle,  2S6  ^  he  is  seized  bv  treachery 
and  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  SS9  ;  praise  of  Clearcbus,  ibid. 

Cle'o-bls  and  Bi'ton,  brothers,  modelf  of  fhttemal 
aflkction,  i.  303. 

CTie-o-bu'lua,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i. 
448. 

de^/cri-tns  of  Corinth,  appeases  tlie  dispute  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedemoniaiis,  after 
the  battle  of  Platcc,  ii.  77. 

Cle-om'bro-  tus,  king  of  Bparta,  marches  against  the 
Thebana,U.435;  he  is  kiUed  at  the  battie  of 
Leuctra,436. 

Qe-om'bro-tus^  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  causes 
himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  to  the  pre- 

•  judice  of  his  (kther-in-law,  ill.  378;  he  is  de- 
throned soon  after  by  Leonidas,  380,  and  baaiabed 
from  Sparta,  381. 

Cle-om'e>ne9,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alexander,  tii. 

Cle-om'e-fies,  king  of  Sparta.  reAises  to  Join  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  tlie  Persians,  fl. 
30;  he  marches  against  the  people  of  <£|ina,  37  ; 
he  effects  the  expulsiwi  of  his  colleague  Demara- 
tus  fVom  the  throne,  ibid.  ;  he  reduces  the  people 
of  ^igina,  and  dies  soon  alter,  ibid. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  son  of  Leonidas,  marries  Agiatis,  iki. 
383  ;  be  ascendi  the  throne  of  Sparta,  3M  ;  he  en- 
ters into  a  war  with  the  Achrans,  ibid.  ;  be  gains 
many  advantages  over  them,  ibid.;  he  reforms  the 
government  of  Sparta,  and  ce-establisbee  the  an- 
cient discipline,  385  ;  he  gains  new  aiWantaces 
over  the  Achrans,  386, 380  ;  he  sends  bis  motlier 
•ad  children  as  hoetages  into  Egypt,  390  ;  be  takvB 
Megalopolis  by  surprise,  391  ;  he  is  defeated  at 
Selasiaby  Antigonus kingof  Macedonia,  395 ;  he 
retires  into  Egypt,  396;  Ptolemy's  reception  of 
biro,  397  ;  be  cannot  obtain  permission  to  return 
into  his  own  country,  413  ;  unfortunate  death  of 
Cleomene8,'414  ;  his  character.  383,  397. 

Cle'on,  Athenian,  hisextractlon,  ii.  146  ;  by  his  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  he  prevents  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  between  Sparta  and  Alliens,  164  ;  he 
reduees  the  Lacedemonians,  shut  up  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria,  165;  he  marches  «gainst  Bfasldas, 
and  advances'  to  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  173; 
surprised  hv  Brasidas,  he  flies,  and  is  killed  by  a 

Cle'on,  flatterer  in  Alexander's  court,  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  Macedonians  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  that  prince,  ill.  174. 

CSe-on'is,  commands  the  troops  of  the  Messenians 
in  the  first  war  with  Bparta,  1.'83  ;  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Ithoma,he  dteputee  the  ptite  of  vatour 
wlthAristomenes84;  he  afterwards  disputes  the 


crown  with  him  on  the  death  of  king  Enphaes, 

c  le-on'y-mus,  Spartan,  being  disappointed  of  the 
throne,  retires  to  Pyrrhus,  and  engages  him  to 
march  against  Sparta,  iiL  340;  hlslory  of  tiiia 
Cleon}iuus,  ibid. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  neice  of  Attahia,  mantas  Philip,  Uns 
of  llacedonia,  iii.  ». 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Philip's  daufhtcr.  is  married  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  lii.  70  ;  Antigonua  cansea 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  S74. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Antlochus  the  Great,  ft 
promised  and  then  nven  in  marriage  to  Ptolemv 
Epiphanes,  iv.  31, 47  ;  after  her  husband's  death 
she  is  declared  rrâent  of  the  kingdom,  and  her 
son's  guardian,  103  ;  death  of  that  princess,  làS. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanea, 
makes  an  accommodation  between  her  brothers 
Philohieter  and  Evergetes,  iv.  198;  after  the  death 
of  Pbilometer  her  husband,  she  marries  Physocm. 
236  ;  that  prince  puts  her  away  to  marry  one  or 
her  daughters,  250  :  the  Alexandrians  place  her 
upon  the  throne  in  Physcon's  stead,  ibid.  ;  she  ia 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  251. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ia 
man  led  to  Alexander  Bala,  iv.  234  ;  her  fktiier 
takes  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries  her  to 
Demetrius,  235  ;  while  her  husband  is  kept  pri- 
soner by  tlie  Partliians.  abc  marries  Antiochoa 
Sidetes,  241  ;  after  the  death  of  Stdetes,  she  re- 
turns to  Demetrius,  251  ;  she  causes  the  gates  of 
Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against  him,  ibid.  ;  shekUli 
Seleucu»  her  eldest  son,  252  :  she  dies  of  poison, 
which  she  wouM  have  given  her  second  mm. 
Grypus,  253. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  PhOometer's  daughter,  marries  Phy»- 
con,  iv.  236  ;  after  her  husband's  death,  she  reimm 
in  Eg3rpt  with  her  son  Lathyms,  whom  she  ont 
obliges  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra, 
and  to  many  bis  youngest  sWer  Selena,  254  ;  she 
gives  her  son  Alexander  tlie  kingdom  of  Cypms, 
255;  she  takes  his  wife  Selena  from  Lathyma, 
drives  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  sets  his 
brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne.  2S7,  m» 
aids  this  prince  against  his  brother,  iUd.  ;  she  ; 
ries  Selena  to  Antlochus  GrypusJiSO  ;  Aleu 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  2nl. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Physcon's  daughter,  and  wife  of  La* 
thyrus,  is  repudiated  by  her  husband,  iv.  S54  ; 
she  gives  herself  to  Antlochus  the  Cyzioeniaii, 
ibid.  ;  Tryphena,  her  sister,  causée  her  to  be  mur- 
dered, 255. 

Cle-o  pa'tra,  daughter  of  Lathyms— See  Berenice. 

CIc-o-pa'tra,  datighter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  - 


the  throne  of  Eaypt  in  conjunction  with  her  eld- 
est brother,  iv.  388  ;  she  is  dethroned  by  the  youi^; 
king*8  guardians,  389  ;  she  raises  troops  to  rein- 
state herself,  ibid.;  she  goesto  C«»ar,  and  her  ob- 
ject, 391  ;  he  estabUsbes,  her  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  jointly  with  her  brother,  394  ;  she  puts  her 
brotner  to  death,  and  reigns  alone  in  Egypti  395  ; 
after  Crsar's  death,  she  declares  for  the  triun»' 
virs,  ibid,  ;  she  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  396; 
gets  the  ascendant  of  liUn,  ibid.;  ahe  carries  liim 
<o  Alexandria, 397  ;  her  jealousy  of  OcUvia,  309  ; 
coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children,  400  ; 
she  accompaniea  Antony  in  his  expeditions,  401  ; 
the  Romans  declare  war  against  her,  402  ;  she 
flies  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  returns  to  Alex- 
andria, 404;  she  endeavours  to  gain  Augustus, 
and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antonv  to  him,  ibid.  ;  she 
retires  Into  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Eg3rpt,  te 
avoid  Antonyms  ftiiy,  406  ;  he  expires  in  her  arma, 
407  :  she  obtains  permission  fhim  Cesar  to  bnf 
Antony^  408  ;  She  nasa  conversation  with  C«aw, 
ibid.  ;  to  avoid  being  led  in  Cesar*s  triumph,  ahe 
dies  by  the  bite  of  an  aspic,  409  ;  character  of 
Cleopatra,  396, 406, 409  ;  her  arts  to  keep  AmoKf 
Infaercbalnst399;  the  taste  she  retained  fbrpo- 
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and  the  ■ciencoh  in  the  audit  of  her 


Oto'o-phee,  motber  of  AflMcanue,  Ungof  the  Hm»- 
gs,  raifM after  the  tfeuli  of  ber  eon,  lU.  180;  she 
■arranaas  to  Alexander,  who  reimtasea  her  ia 


Cl^o-pbon,  Athenian  orator,  animitee  the  Athe- 
■lam  acainat  the  Lacedsmouiaoa,  U.  S19  ;  his 
character,  ibid. 

Cttn'i-ae,  citizen  of  BIctob,  ia  pat  to  death  by 
AbanSdaa,  iii.  365. 

CVn'i-aa,  Greelc,  of  the  idand  of  Ooa,  coowia 
tiie  Ecyptiani  in  tlKh*  revolt  againat  Ochua,  and 
ia  killed  hi  a  battle,  ili.ia 

Clle'the-nei,  tyrant  of  Sieyon.  HIa  method  in  the 
ehoice  of  a  son-in-law,  L  437. 

CU^the-nea.  of  the  family  of  the  AkaubooMa. 
Ibima  a  faction  at  Athens,  L  441;  he  is  obliged 
to  quit  that  place,  but  retnrns  soon  after,  ibid. 

Gtt-tom'a^taos,  Carthaginian  philoaopber,  1. 160. 

(^tua,  one  of  Alexander's  captalna,  savea  the  life 
of  that  prhtee  at  the  battle  of  the  Granieiis,  ill. 
90  ;  Alexander  fivea  hhn  the  government  of  the 
Biovincea  of  Artabazus,  and  filla  hhn  the  saaw 
Say  at  a  feast,  170, 17L 

CH'tos,  eommander  of  Antlpater*s  fleet,  galoi  two 
victories  over  the  Athenians,  lii.  931  ;  Aotl|onus 
takea  tho  government  of  I^rdia  from  him,  948. 

Clo'di-ai,  Boman,  is  taken  by  phatea,  against  whom 
he  had  been  sent,  iv.  960;  he  requesia  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Cyprus,  to  send  hhn  money  (br  paying  his 
raiMom,  ibid.  ;  in  reaentment  to  Ptolemy,  he  ob- 
tains an  order  ftom  the  Roman  people  Ibr  dia- 
possesstag  him  of  his  deoilnlons,  ibid. 

dadius,  (  Appios)  Is  sent  by  Lucullua  to  Tigranes, 
to  demand  Mithridatea,  iv.  361  ;  his  discoaiae  oo- 
casions  the  aimy  to  revolt  against  Lucullua,  370; 
character  of  Clodius,  30». 

Ck»'di-cus,  general  of  ihe  Gauls,  called  in  by  Pei^ 
•eus  to  his  aid,  iv.  175. 

Cni'doa,  a  marlthne  city  of  Asia  Minor,  (kmous  for 
Cono&*s  victory  over  the  Laceduooaiana,  L  415, 
ti.  985. 

Oo'dnia,  the  tast  Uag  of  Athens,  i  413. 

Om-lo-sy'ria,  province  of  Ada  lUnor,  L  SO. 

Ornua,  one  «f  Alexander's  captains,  speaks  to  hte 
hi  tehalf  or  his  soldiera.  liL  lÔlThia  «leath,  IM  ; 
Us  praise,  ibid. 

Col'chis,  province  of  Asia,  1.  9Bl 

Ool'o-nles,  advantages  derived  ften  them  by  the 
ancients,  i.  156. 

Calos'sus,  of  Rhodes  :  Deacrtptlon  of  it,  iii.  991  ; 
Ibte  of  that  famous  statue,  ibid. 

Oom'batt,  celebrated  by  the  ancients.— €ee  Battles. 

Com'bata,  public  ones  of  Greece,  I.  43  :  why  en- 
couraged, 44:  rewards aranted  to  the  victOTs,  55 : 
diffirence  or  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their 
taste  for  these  combats,  57;  disputes  for  the  prizes 
of  poetry,  58. 

Co-me'dian  :  The  profession  of  a  comedian,  not 
dishonourable  among  the  Greeks,  1.  75. 

Com'e-dy  :  iia  beginning»  and  origin,  i.  67  ;  comedy 
divided  into  three  cloMes  ;  the  ancient,  ibid  ;  the 
middle.  71  ;  the  new,  73. 

Co'non,  Athenian  gpn^ral,  is  shut  up  by  Oalticratl- 
das  in  the  port  of  Mitylcne,  11.  9s7  ;  he  is  deti- 
vered  soon  after,  Ibid.  ;  he  retires  into  Cyprus 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  JEm«paitL- 
mos,S32;  hegoestoArtaxerxes,whomueahlm 
admiral  of  his  fleet,  985  ;  he  defeata  the  Lace- 
daroonlans  near  Cnldoa,  ibid.  ;  he  rebuilds  the 
walls  of  Athens,  988  ;  he  is  sen;  by  the  Athea- 
ians  to  Tiribamis,  who  Imprtsona  him,  989  ;  death 
of  Conon,  ibid.;  Unmunities  xranted  by  the 
Athenians  to  himself  and  his  children,  ill.  s7. 

Co'non,  of  Samos,  mathematician,  lil.  358. 

Con'qoer-ora,  in  what  manner  the  conqueroia.  io 
much  boasted  in  history,  are  to  be  cohaidered,  i. 
3S8,ii.aO,ilL919. 


Oon'sala,  Roman  :  aoleamiiy  of  ifMir  MHiBg  ait 
apoo'ezpeditiona,  Iv.  157. 

Cor-c/ra,  Isbuid  in  the  looiaB  sen,  wiih  a  ciQr«f 
the  same  name,  1.400;  its  fahahifanta  pe«^ 
aid  to  the  Greeks  agatasa  the  PeniaasL  IL  57  ;  d» 
pate  between  Corcyra  and  Oerlnth,  194. 

Cor'lnth,  its dUferent  forms  a£  foverameat,  i.  414; 
dispute  with  Corcyra,  which  oecasiana  tise  Peio- 
ponnesian  war,  iL  194  ;  Ootlnth  ands  aid  to  ihe 
Syracuaaas  besieged  by  the  Athmisaa,  iL  414  ;  m- 
ters  mm  a  league  againat  SpaitB,  983  ;  is  beslefed 
by  Agesilaus,  968  ;  sends  Ttoioleon  to  the  aid  of 
Syracuse,  against  IMonvaius  the  yoixnger,  414; 
is  obliged  by  the  peace  or  Antaiadea  to  wlihdnv 
her  garrison  from  Argoa,  493  ;  girea  Alexaader  Ihe 
freedom  of  the  city,  iiL  905;  eoien  imo  the 
Achamn  league,  372  ;  insults  tkedeinaâea  scat  by 
MeteUus  lo.appease  the  tnmblea,  iv.  SXI;  the  Bo- 
mans  destroy  Cortnth  entirely,  914. 

Co-ri-pluB'as,  penon  employed  in  flhuanasf  icpw- 
aentatioiis,  L  69. 

Cor-ne'li-su  Roman  lady,  nocfaei  of  tte  Giaodd, 
rejects  Phy*c(m*s  proposai  to  nsany  her,  W.9B 

Cor-neli-a,  FMnpey's  wife,  oeeahshnbaBdasmi- 
sinated  beft>re  her  eyes,  Iv.  360. 

Cor-o-ne'a,  dly  of  Bmoda,  thmoas  ftr  dw 
of  Agesilaus  over  the  Thcbaaai  iL  m 

Cor'vos  (or  Crane,)  machine  of  war,  L  B7. 

Cos,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  noiiva  alODaeC  Hln- 
poerate8,U.140. 

Co'sliL  brother  of  Orodea,  rnwiniais  iba  simy 
against  the  Albaniana,  iv.  338;  Fmboot  kili 
him  In  a  battle,  ibhL 

Cos'mi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  IL  SHL 

Co-sc'ans,  veiy  warfike  nattoa  of  SiediB,aaldMted 
by  Alexander,  iiL  904. 

Co'thoa,  naoM  of  the  poet  of  Carthage,  L  356. 

Cof  ta,  Roman  consul,  is  deftoted  by  luthiûila^ 
Iv.  357  ;  his  cruelties  at  Heraciea,  961 

Co-ty'la,  measure  of  Attica,  iL  163. 

Co'tya,  kiag  of  Oidrysea  ia  Tbtmu 
"^eraeus  Sgabut  the  Roakana,tv.  153;  UwAwr 
lismlm  his  son  without  raossm,  191 

Cou'ri-er  :  inventian  of  oouiicsi.  i.  319,1391 

Course,  or  Racing:  oxnciseorit  bytÉeOf«ekB,L 
51;  of  the  foot  race,  ibid. ,  of  thetasa  race,  59; 
of  the  chariot  race,  OâL 

Cour'tieia:  wherein  thdlr  mail  and  ahilltf  coo- 
eisLli.  993. 

Cran  a-ua,  kfaig  of  Athaaa,L  419. 

Cras'sos,  consul,  marches  agùasi  4te  PartMans, 
iv.  984  ;  he  plundeia  the  temple  of  Jerasalnn, 
985;  he  eontinuet  his  nmith  agauMt  the  Pai^ 
thians,987:  he  is  entirety  defeated  near  Cana, 
989,  Itc.  ;  the  Parthiana  under  pretanoe  of  an  in- 
terview, seize  and  kill  hha,mr 

Cras'sus,  son  of  the  foimer,  accompanteahia  (bther 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthiaaa,  iv.  9S5; 
he  periihes  In  the  battle  of  Came,  901. 

Cra-te'rus,  one  of  the  prindpil  oOoefa  of  Alexan 
der,  draws  on  tho  ruin  of  PMIoiaa  l|v  hb  dis- 
course, iU.  158  ;  he  ^peafta  to  Alexander  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  and  upon  what  occaakm,  194  ; 
that  prince  gives  him  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia, whicn  Antipater  had  before,  904;  pro- 
vinces which  Ml  to  mm  after  Atezander's  death, 
929  ;  he  marries  Phila,  Aatipater*s  ilaiMJhter,  33Hi 
he  is  defeated  by  Eumeues,  and  killed  to  the  bat- 
tle, 943. 

Cra-tes-i-cle'a,  inotherofGleoawnçB,%iiig  of  Spar- 
ta, Is  sent  by  her  eon  as  a  hostage  into  ^^ETPt*  ii^* 
390  ;  generous  sentiments  of  Chat  prioceaa,  TUd. 

Crat-e-«p'o-lis,  wlft  of  Alexander,  the  aon  of  P»- 
lyspereiion,  eonects  tlte  insolence  of  the  Bkr- 
onians,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  and  geveiw 
that  city  with  wisdom,  Ui.  960. 

Cres-phon'tos,  one  of  the  chlKs  9tXb&  Beradidx, 
re-enten  Peloponnesus,  where  Metaenia  falb  tr 
him  by  lot,  1.  4)9. 
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Crete,  an  Wuid  Dear  Greece,  defcrlptlon  of  it,  i.400: 
JawB  of  Greece  inadtiited  by  Mince,  li.  336  ;  the 
Creiane  rafuae  to  join  the  Greeks  attaclted  by 
Xerxes,  57  ;  they  paaied  for  tile  (restest  Uan  of 
tmUquity,  340. 

Cns-pi'nus,(U.)  saceeeds  Applas,  who  commanded 
with  MarceUus  at  the  siege  of  Syraeuee,  iv.  330. 

Crit'i-as,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  causes 
Tberamenes,  one  of  his  eoileagoee,  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  949  ;  be  prohibits  the  Instruction  of  the 
youth  fay  Socrates,  tUd.  ;  he  is  Ulied  fighting 
asainst  Thra^bolus,  843. 

Cri^to,  intimate  mendof  Soci 
bhn  to  escape  out  of  prison,  ii. 

Crit-o-la'us,  a  Peripatetic  ptallosopber,  his  embassy 
to  Rome,  iv.  991 

CMt-o-la'us,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Acfasans,  an- 
imates then  against  the  Romans,  iv.  812,  itc.  ; 
he  is  killed  in  a  batUe,  813. 

Crcx/o-dile,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt. 

CroB'smi,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  301  ;  his  conquests,  ibid. . 
his  means  to  t^  the  veradnr  of  the  oracles, 
304  ;  deceived  by  the  ansirer  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phes, he  undertakesa  war  with  the  Persians,  305  ; 
he  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus,  319  ;  he  is  de- 
feated near  Thymbrla,  388  ;  Cyrus  besieges 
in  Sardls,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  333  ;  in  what 
manner  he  escaped  thepunisluient  to  which  he 
had  been  oondenmed,  334  ;  ehmracter  of  Cnnsus, 
303;  his  riches,  301;  his  prdtection  of  the  learn- 
ed, ibid.  ;  his  reception  of  Solon,  ibid.  ;  his  con 
versation  with  that  philosopher,  301,  308  ;  on 
what  occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue  of  gold  in 
the  temple  of  Delphes,  to  the  woman  who  had 
baked  his  bread,  â. 

Cro-to'na,  a  city  of  Greece,  ii.  140. 

Crowné  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  In 
the  game»  of  Greece,  1.44.      , 

(Tte'sl-asrof  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Persia  with 
gnm  repnution,  tl.  971  ;  his  works  plate  liim  in 
the  number  of  the  historians,  878. 

Cn-nax'a,  a  city  famous  for  the  battle  between  Ar- 
tazerxes  and  bis  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  8S0. 

Cy-ax'a-res  I.  reigns  in  Media,  1. 896  ;  he  forms  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  ibid.  ;  an  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
tMans  into  Media  olrti^  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
5287;  he  besieges  Nineveh  again,  and  takes  ii, 
ibid.;  his  death,  898. 

Cy-ax'ar-es  IL  called  in  Scriotnre Darius  the  M ede, 
Bssends  the  thrpne  of  Media,  i.  899  ;  he  nends  to 
demand  aid  of  Persia  against  the  Assyrians,  311  ; 
expedition  of  Cyoxares  and  Cyrus  against  the 
Babylonians,  318;  Cyaxares  gives  his  daugh- 
ter to  Cyrus  hi  marriage,  3M  ;  he  goes  to  Baby- 
lon with  that  prince,  and  forms,  in  concert  witi\^ 
him,  the  plan  of  rover^ing  the  empire,  348  ; 
death  of  Cyaxares,  3S0. 

Cy-eli'a-dus,  president  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Acbeans  held  at  Argoa,  eludes  Philip^  proposal, 
iv.  14. 

Cy'ion,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  of  Athens,  IL 

Cy-nie'gi-nis,  an  Athenian  :  his  obstinate  bravery 
against  the  Persiaiw  in  the  seafight  with  them, 
ii.40. 

Cy-nis'ça,  sister  of  AgesUaos,  disputes  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and  is  proclaimed  victori- 
ous, i.  55,  ii.  m 

Cy-no-ceph'a-le,  a  hill  in  Thessalv,  ihmoiis  (àt  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Philip,  iv.  88. 

CypfUfli  VI  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered 
from  the  Persian  voke  by  the  Greeks,  il.  86  ;  re- 
volt pf  tbat  island  against  Ochiis,  ill.  15  :  it  sub- 
mits, 17  ;  horrible  and  bloedy  tragedy  that  passes 
here  at  tiie  death  of  Nicocles,  869  ;  after  having 
been  governed  sometimes  by  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  by  tlie  kinas  of  Syria,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  iv.  809. 


Cyp'se-lus,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  supreme  autho- 
rity at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it  to  his  son.  L  414. 

Cy-re'ne,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  in  what  manner  the  dispute  berween  thia 
dty  and  Carthage  conoemlng  their  limita,  is  ter- 
mhiated.  1. 166. 

Cy-rop'o-us,  a  dty  of  Bofdlaoa,  destroyed  by  Alcs- 
ander,  111.  184. 

Cy'ruB,  son  of  Cambys^  king  of  Persia.  Btith  of 
that  prinoe,  i.  889,  308  ;  his  education.  308  ;  he 
goes  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  309;  his  re- 
turn into  Persia,  310  ;  lie  marches  to  the  aid  of  hia 
unde  Cyaxares,  against  the  Babylonians,  31 1  ;  he 
reduces  the  king  of  Armenia,  314  ;  he  gains  a  first 
advantage  over  Croesus  and  tlie  Babylonlani^ 
319;  his  conduct  to  Pantluea,  381;  he  challenges 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians  to  a  single  combat,  W  ; 
he  returns  to  Cyaxares,  Ibid.  ;  that  prince  gives 
hfan  his  daughter  in  marriage,  384  ;  Cyrus  march- 
es to  meet  the  Babvionians,  38B  ;  he  gains  a  fh- 
mous  victory  over  uie  Babykinians  sind  Crmsua 
at  tHe  battle  of  Thymbria,  ibid.;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Sardis,  and  takes  Crosus  prisoner,  333  ; 
he  advances  to  Babylon,  335  ;  and  takes  it,  340  ; 
conduct  of  Cyrus  after  the  taking  of  Ba|yyk«, 

,  344  ;  he  shows  himsdf  with  sreat  pomp  to  the 
newly  conquered  people,  347  ;  be  goes  to  Penda, 
348  ;  at  his  remm,  ne  carries  Cyaxares  to  Bat^. 
Ion,  and  forms  the  plan  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
in  concert  with  him,  349  ;  after  the  death  of  Cy- 
axares, he  reigns  over  the  Medes  and  Pendana, 
350  ;  he  passes  a  fkmous  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ibid.  ;  last  year  of  Cyrus,  354;  his  dto- 
conrse  with  tils  children  before  his  death,  ibid.  ; 
the  death,  praise  and  character  of  C)rrus,  3»,  Ite.; 
his  continual  attention  to  render  the  Divinity  the 
worship  he  thousht  due  to  bhn,  338  ;  diflference  of 
Herodotusand  Xenopbon  in  respect  to  Cyrus  the 
Great.  350. 

cyrus  tne  yoonger,  son  of  Darius,  is  madefovem- 
or  bi  chief  of  an  the  provinces  of  AsiaSfinorlnr 
his  father,  ii.  170  ;  his  fother  recalls  hhn,  831  ;  if- 
ter  the  death  of  Darius,  he  forms  the  deslfli  of 
assaasinatbig  his  brother,  838;  he  hi  sent  back 
into  Asia  Minor,  ibid.;  he  secretly  raises  trotms 
against  his  brother,  847  ;  he  sets  out  from  SardUL 
349;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  350;  he  is  killed  In  it, 
853;  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  854. 
Cy-the'ra,  an  island  of  Greece  opposite  to  T;^u»^ff^ 

Cyz'i-cnm,  a  dty  of  Propontls,  iv.  357. 
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Dcd'a-la,  a  eonntiyof  India,  eul^ected  by  Alezaa- 
der,iU.180. 

Ds'moD,  or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ii.  304. 

Dtk-mip'pus,  a  Syracusan  tient  by  Epicydep  to  nego- 
tiate with  PhiUp.  kliw  of  Macedonia,,  iv.  330. 

Da'mis  disputes  with  Aristomenes  the  succession 
to  the  kingdom  of  Messena  after  the  death  of  Eu- 
pbaee,i.és. 

Dam'o-des  leajns,  by  his  own  experience,  that  the 
life  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  was  not  so  lM4>py  as 
it  seemed,  ii.  390. 

Da-moc'ri-tus  deputed  to  Nabis  by  the  ^tolians,  Iv. 
46  ;  bis  Insolent  answer  to  Qîuintius.  58;  be  it 
made  prisoner  of  war  at  the  siege  oi  Heraelea, 
60.  . 

Da-mocM-tns,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Aebcant, 
causes  war  to  be  declared  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, iv.  311.. 

Da'mon,  friend  of  Pytliiu:  trial  to  which  thdr 
frien<bhip  was  put,  ii.  3IW. 

Dàn'a-us  fotms  a  design  to  murder  Sesostrls,  Us 
brother,  i.  134;  he  retires  into  Fetoponneaus, 
where  he  seizes  the  Kingdom  of  Axgos.  134,  ill; 

Dan'cing,  cttMvated  by  the  Greeks,  tt.  351. 

Daal-el,  a  proBheti  Iscarricd  Into  captivity  to  Ba^ 
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bylon,  i.  98B  ;  be  explains  Nebuchodonoeor'e  fint 
druaio,  iMd  ;  and  the  second,  290  ;  he  is  raised 
to  Uie  principal  offices  of  tlie  state,  986,  disco- 
vers tlic  fraud  of  ibe  priests  of  Bel,  and  causets 
the  dragon  to  be  killed,  291 ,  visions  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  âLfi,  351  ;  he  explains  to  Beishaz- 
xar  tlie  vision  that  prince  bad  at  a  banquet,  341  ; 
he  is  made  superintendent  of  the  alfatrs  of  the 
eniptre,  349 ,  be  is  thrown  into  the  lion's  den, 
Ibid-  ;  at  his  request,  Cyrus  grants  the  edict 
whereby  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  return  to  Je- 
Tusalem,  350;  Daniel's  siiiU  in  architecture.  351  ; 
reflections  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  ibid. 

Dairies,  pieces  of  sold  strupic  by  Darius  the  Mede, 
L  350,  U.  333 

Da-ri'us  tbe  Mede;  C^azara  n^  king  of  the 
Medes,  is  so  called  in  Scriptore.  See  Cayazares. 

Dft-ri'us,  son  of  Hysiaspes  :  ke  enters  Into  tbe  con- 
spiracy against  Bmerdls  the  Magian,  i.  967;  he 
luns  Um  through  with  a  swonl,  ibid.  ;  he  is 
made  kiii«  of  Persia,  by  an  artifice  of  Ma  groom, 
380  ;  the  esteem  he  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and 
nrudeBce,  373;  be  reUnquisbe*  the  name  ol 
Oclius  to  assume  that  of  Darius,  ii.  168  ;  marri- 
ages of  Darius,  9  ;  bis  method  for  transmitting  to 
posterity  tbe  manner  In  which  toe  attained  the 
sov««lgnty,  ibid.  ;  order  w{iich  he  establishes  in 
the  ftdmlnmraiion  of  the  finances,  10  ;  bis  mod<>- 
ration  in  imposing  tributes,  ibid.  ;  the  Pendant- 

gve  hhn  Uie  sumarae  of  The  Merchant,  iMd.  ; 
s  sends  Democedes  the  physician  into  Greece, 
13  ;  be  confinns  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  tavour  of 
tbe  Jews,  14  ;  bis  gratiuide  to  Byloson,  whom  be 
re-esubltshes  Icing  of  Samoa,  IS  ;  he  reduces  Ba- 
bylon after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  ibid.,  &c.  ; 
expedition  of  Darius  against  tbe  Scythians.  S3  ; 
remonstrances  of  Artabanus  to  Darius,  ibid.  ; 
barbarous  a<^n  of  Darius  to  the  three  children 
of  Œbasus,  33  ;  Darhis  conquers  India,  S7  ;  he 
conceives  the  deslsi  of  making  himself  master 
of  NaxuB,  28  ;  the  lonians  revolt  against  Darius, 
99  ;  he  r«-establishes  the  Tyrians  in  their  andient 
privileges,  ibid.  ;  resentment  conceived  tvjr  Darius 
against  tlie  Atlienians,  who  bad  shared  in  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  31  ;  expedition  against.Greece, 
33  ;  he  sends  heralds  Into  Greece  to  sound  tlio 
states,  and  to  demand  their  submission,  37  ;  his 
armv  is  defeated  at  Marathon,  38,  &c  ;  Darius 
resolves  to  go  in  iierson  asainst  fVypt  and  G  reece, 
43  ;  lie  choosos  Ills  su<  ccK«>or,  44  ;  IiiM  death  and 
epitAph,  45  ;  his  character,  ibid.,  4tc.  ;  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  bis  sons  for  the  crown,  04. 

Da-ri'us,  the  eldest  eon  of  Xt* rxcs  -  his  marriage 
with  Artainta,  ii.  81,  ècc.  ;  be  is  murdered  by  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  94. 

Da-ri'us  (Nothus)  ukes  arms  against  Sogdianus, 
and  puts  biro  to  death,  ii.  168  ;  he  ascends  the 
throno  of  Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  Darius,  ibid.  ;  be  causes  his  brother 
Arsites,  who  bad  revohed  against  him,  to  be 
smothered  in  ashes,  ibid.  ;  puts  a  stop  to  tbe  re- 
bellion of  PIsuthnes,  169;  and  punisiies  the  trea- 
son of  Artoxares  his_prinrlpal  eunuch  ;  ibid.  ;  he 
ouells  tbe  revolt  of  Egypt,  170;  and  that  of  Me- 
dia, ibid.  ;  be  gives  the  government  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Cyrus,  his  vounger  son,  ibid:  ;  the  instruc- 
tions he  gives  him  on  sending  him  to  his  go- 
vomment.  323:  Darius  recalls  Cyrus  to  court, 
S3I  ;  death  of  Darius  Nothns,  235;  Ms  memora- 
ble words  to  Artaxerxes  bis  successor  at  his 
death,  237. 

Darri'us,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  conspires 
against  bis  father's  life,  il.  468  ;  bis  conspiracy  is 
dbcovered  and  punished,  ibid. 

Dt-rt'oB  (Codomanus)  Is  placed  by  Bagoas  upon 
tbe  tbrone  of  Persia,  lit.  90  ;  he  loses  tbe  battle 
of  OranleOB  against  Alexander,  90,  4cc.  ;  he  oi^ 
ders  Mnemon  tbe  Rhodlan  to  carry  tbe  war  Into 
Macedonia, 94;  Darius  resolves  to  command  In' 


person,  95;  Cartdemns,  bis  ftoe  i 
to  Darius,  98.  ^c.  ;  march  of  Dnriun's  anf  , 
90  ;  famous  victoiy  of  Alexander  over  Dniisi 
near  the  city  of  Issus,  100, &e.  ;  Duhia  aendit 
haughty  letter  to  Alexander,  108;  oeoood  la- 
ter of  Darius  to  Alexander,  ISl  ;  Dnrino  reeelvai 
advice  of  his  wife's  death,  138  ;  tain  prajer  lo  iks 
sods  upon  being  told  in  wbni  mnnncr  abe  hid 
been  treated  by  Alexander,  Ibid.  ;  Dnous  propo- 
ses new  conditions  of  peace  to  Aleznnder,  wbidi 
are  not  accepted,  134,  &«.  ;  famooa  bnule  of  Ar- 
bela,  whereui  Darius  is  defented,  137  ;  iccreai  ef 
Darius  after  the  battle,  140;  he  qnkis  s^^J>-^— _ 
148  ;  bis  speech  to  bis  prinûpal  oOoeto,  to  in- 
duce them  to  natch  against  the encny,  148;  he 
is  betrayed  and  laid  in  chaîna  bgr  Bemusand  Ko- 
baraanes,  149;  unhappy  death  at  that  prtnoe, 
and  bis  last  words,  ibid. 

Da-ri'us,  king  of  tbe  Medes,  Is  mèàaei  by  F^m- 
pey,iv.977. 

Dat'a-mcs,  a  Carian,  succeeds  hb  fatter  Caodan- 
res  in  the  government  of  Leueo^^  jrin^ii.  sn  ;  taa 
reduces  Thyiis,  governor  of  FaiUagonia,  «te 
had  revolted  against  the  kiag  of  Peiria^ilid.: 
he  receives  the  commend  of  tbe  sniij  disite  i! 
a£ainf.t  F«ypt, S99;  be  is  ordered  lo  rednee  As- 
pis,  ibid.  ;  be  revohs  ngalnei  Anaaerxea,  300; 
and  gains  several  advantttea  over  the  ttoofs 
.;  belsaai 


sent  against  liim,  ibid.  ; 
der  of  Anaxerxes,  301. 
Ua'tls  commands  the  aimy  of  the 


ft%yof 
■ttte 


ua'tls  commands  the  aimy  of  the  n  !■!■■  at  tie 

battle  of  Marathon,  II.  3& 
Debts^  Laws  of  tlie  Egypciane  in  re^Mci  lo  those 

who  contracted  debts,  i.  113  ;  Bàkmi^  laws  for 

annihilating  debts,  498. 
De-ce'U-a,  fort  of  Attica,  IL  199  ;  ia  Ibitiiedby  the 

Lacedcmohiana,  190. 
De-i-da'ml-a,  daughter  of  .AacldeB,  wife  of  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antlffonus,  ilL  898  ;  Iker  death,  SHL 
De-jo'cee  forms  the  design  of  aacending  tbe  throne 

Ol  M(  dia,  1. 298  ;  he  Is  elected  kliybv  onaajmruis 

consent,  293;  conduct  of  Drioces  h  gonnittg 

his   kingdom,  894;   he  builds  Eobncaaa,  »i; 

means  he  uses  for  acquiriiy  ite  xensct  of  Ms 

subjects,  295. 
De-jo-u'ru8.)>rlnceofGal8iia:  ftmpey  glvea  talm 

Armenia  Minor,  iv. 37B. 
De'li-um,  a  place  in  Beoda:  battle  there  between 

the  Athenlai^  ajid  IVbans,  iL  TTl. 
De'los,  one  ol  tbe  Cydade»  :  the  common  tieaMwa 

of  Greece  deposited  In  thai  island,  U.91  ;  the 

Athenians  send  a  ship  every  year  to  Dekoa,  SSO  ; 

Archelaus  subjects  Defos,  and  n 

Athenians,  iv.  345. 
Derphos,  a  city  of  Phocis,  f 


it  10  the 


.  for  Apollo's  or- 
acle there,  i.  38  :  the  Pytbia  and  Sibyl  of  DdpikKi, 
39;  temple  of  Delphos  burnt  and  rebuilt,  48. 

Del'ta,  or  Lower  E^yjA,  1. 107, 

Dcl'uge  of  DeucalioB,  I.  418  ;  thnt  of  Oxvges,  Ibid. 

Dem'a-des  opposes  the  «|vke  of  Demosthenes,  lii. 
44  ;  he  Is  taken  prisoners  the  battle  of  Charanee, 
65:  be  goes  ambassador  to  Alexander  from  the 
Athenians,  84  ;  be  prepares  tbe  decree  for  Ifae 
death  of  Demosthenes,  235;  Demadea,  with  Us 
son  Cassander,  killed,  947. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Andranodonis  :  «be  pcnnadcs 
ber  husband  not  to  submit  to  the  senate  of  Sym- 
cuse,  Iv.  383;  she  is  killed,  384. 

Dem-a-ra'tn,  wife  of  Gek>n,  whose  tombs  were  de- 
stroyed by  Tmitear  hi  the  war  with  Dkmyeias  the 
elder,  U.  380. 

Dem-a-ra'tns,  Ung  of  Spaita,  expelled  the  throne 
by  Cleomeaep  his  coUeague,  ii.  37  ;  his  fine  aid 
noble  answer  to  Xerxes,  S6  ;  vain  and  insblCBtde' 
niand  of  Demaratns  to  Artaxerxea,  100. 

De-me'tri-.us,  (Pbalereus:)  he  la  obUced  to  qA 
Athens,  and  tocondemned  to  die  In  Us  ah 
lii.  836  :  Cassander  aettles  him  there  to  | 
the  repofilie,  853  ;  his  wisdom  and  i 
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flOVonuMOt,  ibid.,  1^  ;  time  hundred  and  eiz- 
«reutues  are  erected  to  liim  out  of  gratitude, 
SW  ;  reflection  npoD  that  treat  number  of  itatuee 
erected  to  DeiMtriui  Pbaleihu,  97B  ;  be  retiree  to 
Thebee  after  the  laUng  of  Athene  by  Demetrlua 
PoUoroetee,  276  ;  hie  itatuee  are  thrown  down, 
and  he  ie  condttnned  to.die  at  Athene,  978  ;  he 
takea  refoce  wltn  Caaander,  and  afkerwarde  in 
Eiyiit,  S7V  ;  be  ii  made  intendant  of  lOng  Ptole- 
my'a  library,  310  ;  hie  death,  317  ;  character  of 
hta  eloquence  «ad  writinge*  ihld. 
Eb-me  tri-ua,  aonof  Aatifoaaa,  aumamed  PoUorce- 


ww .  Mw  «uacacvac.  iu«  «oo,  otrB  :  hO  beciae 

himaeir  known  in  Ada  Minor,  «BTlie  loeea 
a  battl«^at  Gaxa  ac^net  Ptolemy,  »»:  he  gains 
one  soon  after  anInatCilliB.  the  aamePtolei    ' 

llentenant,  S70  ;  ne  la  eent  by  hie  (kther  to 

bylon  againet  Beleocua,  S78  ;  he  makee  Ptolemy 
raiee  the  siege  of  HaUcamaaHis,  873;  he  makes 
fatanself  master  of  Athens,  876:  and  reliwtates 
the  democratkal  government,  877  ;  excessive  gra- 
titude of  the  Athenians  to  hhn,  iMd.  ;  his  manl- 
a«,980;  he beaheges  Salamina,  ibkL  ;  and  makes 
himself  master  of  that  place,  S81  ;  he  receives  the 
title  of  king,  Md.  ;  his  oondust  in  war  and  peace, 
983  ;  he  forms  Um  dege  of  Rhodes,  984.  4bc.  ;  he 

.  makes  Cassaoder  raÎM  the  siege  of  Athens, 
993  ;  excessive  honours  which  he  receives  in  that 
dty,  iUd.  ;  he  marries  Deidamia,  994  ;  hé  Is  pro- 
claimed general  of  theOreeks,  and  initiated  into 
tlie  great  and  lesser  mysteriea,  ibid.  ;  he  is  defeat- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Ipstts,  996;  Athens  shots  her 
iptes  agabist  hhn  996  ;  he  takes  that  city,  301  ;  he 
lonns  the  design  of  subjecting  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, ibid.  ;  he  loses  albost  at  the  same  time  all 
Ida  dominions  in  Asia,  ibid.  ;  Demetrius  called  in 
•  .  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Caasander's  son  ;  Deme- 
■  trius  destroys  him,  and  is  proclaimed  kins  of  M a- 
eedoaia.  309  ;  hë  makes  great  preparduons  for 
recovering  his  father*s  empire  in  Asia,  303;  he 
is  obliged  to  abandon  Macedonia,  ibid.  ;  he  sur- 
nnders  himself  to  Seleucus,who  keeps  him  pri- 
soner, 306;  hisdeath,^307. 

Qe-me'tri-us,  uncle  of  Andgonus  Gonatus,  is  put  te 
death  In  Apamea's  bed,  01. 351. 

De-me'tri-os.  son  and  socoeasor  of  Antigonus  Gon- 
atus, iU.  360;  his  death,  363,379. 

De-mertrl-uB  ofPhanis,  prince  of  lllyria,  til.  371  ;  he 
advises  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Italy,  420. 

De-me'tii-ns,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  Iv.  33  ;  the 
Romans  send  him  back  to  his  father,  61  ;  Philip 
sends  J)effletrlu8  to  Rome,  94;  Demetrius  Justi- 
fies his  ftoher  to  the  Romans,  103  ;  he  returas  to 
Macedonia,  104  ;  Perseus'  secret  plot  aaainst  his 
brother  Demetrius;  106  ;  he  accuses  him  to  liis 
father,  107  ;  defence  of  Demetrius  against  the  ac- 
cusations of  Pendus,  119  ;  Philip  causes  him  to  be 
puttodeatii.in. 

De-me'tri-us  (Soter,)allar  havbtgbeen  kmg  ahoet- 
age  at  Rome,  demands  permission  to  return  into 
Syria,  iV.  9S7  ;  he  flies  from  Rome,  930  ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  and- receives  the  sur- 
name of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  931  ;  he 
makes  war  against  the  Jews.  ibid.  ;  he  places 
Holofemea  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  903. 
833:  the  Romans  acknowlodee  him  king  or 
Syria,  933  ;  he  abandons  himself  to  feasting  and 
voluptnottsness,  ibid.  ;  conspb^cy  ogainst  him, 
iUd.  ;  he  endea  vourd  to  engage  the  Jçws  in  his  in- 
terest, Ibid.  ;  he  is  )ûl\eA  in  a  battle,  234. 

De-me'u1-uB  (NicatorO  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
claims  the  crown  of  Syria.  Iv.  935  ;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  PhikimetPr,  ibid.  ;  he 
drives  Al«'xand«r  the  usurper  out  of  Syria,  and 
vemains  In  quiet  fiossession  of  thA  throne,  936  ; 
excesses  of  Demetrius,  937  :  Jonathan  sends  him 
aid  again^  tbc  people  of  AoUoch,  ibid.  ;  he  Is 


DE 

driven  out  of  Syria,  998  ;  his  manner  of  living  at 
Laodida,  to  which  place  he  had  retired,  930  ;  he 
la  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthiana, 940 ;  he marriesRodoguna, daughter 
of  Mithridatea,  king  of  Parthia,  Ibid.  ;  he  mak« 
lectual  attempta  to  return  Into  his  kiaadom, 
;  he  recovers  his  domlntons,  940  ;  he  u  de- 
"*"       951;  bla 


M8 

feated  in  abattle  by  AJexander 


domlntons.  940;  1 
Jexander  Zebtna, 


De-me'tri-UB,  CBnchaiea,)  la  estaMlshad  king  of  Da- 

masen8,tv.961. 
Da-mi-iu'gea  maglstntea  among  the  Achcaiu,  iv. 

De-uMxa'dea,  a  phyaldan  of  Crotona;  he  euna 
Darina,  U.  11  ;  histoiy  of  that  pbyaician,  19;  he 
returns  Into  Greece,  14  ;  he  settles  at  Crotona, 
where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  Ath- 
leta,  ibU. 

De-mocb'a-res,  one  of  the  murdeien  of  Agla,  king 
ofSparta,til.381. 

Dem'o-ctes,  sumamed  the  Fahr,  111.  904;  to  ehide 
the  videnoe  of  Demetrius,  he  throws  hintiself  into 
a  vessel  of  boiltaig  water  prepared  fqr  a  bath,  ibhl. 

Dem-o-phan'tes,  general  of  horse  to  the  Eleans,  Is 

De-mos'the-nes  Is  chosen  by  the  Athenians  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  for  the  aid  of  Nlcias  In  Sicily, 
II.  190,  909  ;  he  makes  an  unsuccessftal  attempt 
against  Syracuse,  903;  lie  Is  reduced  to  surren- 
der at  the  discretion  of  the  Syracusans,  206  ;  be 
is  put  to  death.^O. 

De-QWs'tbe-nea  the  orator:  abiridgment  of  his  life 
to  the  time  wlien  he  begins  to  a^near  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  harangues,  111.  91,  Ax.  ;  ne  appears  for 
the  first  time  In  public,  and  encourages  the  Athe- 
nians against  tlie  preparations  for  the  war  of  Ar- 
Uxerxes,  11  ;  his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Mcfa* 
lopolitans,  19  ;  he  speaka  for  the  Rhodians,  13  ; 
proposes  and  occasions  the  passing  or  a  law  for 
the  equipment  of -fleets,  which  annula  another 
very  hea^  upon  the  poorer  dtixens,  95  :  his  dls- 
course  in  defence  of  the  law  that  granted  exemp- 
tions, 97,  4^  ;  upon  occasion  of  Philip*s  attempt 
to  seize  Thermopylie,he  harangues  the  Athcniana 
and  anhnates  them  against  tliat  prince,  49  ;  he  is 
aent  ambaosador-to  Philip,  47  ;  his  oration  upon 
the  peace,  50;  that  upon  theChersonesus,  51  ;  De- 
mosthenes prei«es  tlie  Athenians  to  declare  for 
the  LacGdcntonians  against  PlUIip,  53  ;  bis  Philip- 
pics, 56;  bis  oration  to  frustrate  the  eflecta  of 
PhUip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  58;  his  advice 
after  the  taking  of  Blatea  by  that  prince,  69,  dtc.  ; 
he  is  sont  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  63  ;  he 
flies  in  the  battle  of  Cheronara,  65;  he  is  cited  to 
a  trial  before  the  people,  who  acquit  him,  and  do 
him  great  honours,  66  ;  .fschines  accuses  him, 

67  ;  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  accnsers, 

68  ;  his  bnmoderate  Joy  for  Philip'fi  death,  70, 71  ; 
Demoptlienes  animates  the  people  against  Alex- 
ander, 89  ;  he  prevents  the  Athenians  from  deli- 
vering up  the  orators  to  Alexander,  84  ;  De- 
Inoathenes  sufl'ers  himself  to  be  corrupted  bv 
Harpalua,  809  ;  be  is  condemned  and  banished, 
ibid.  ;  he  Is  recalled  fifom  banishment,  939;  he 
quite  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antipater,  935  ; 
be  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid.  ;  he  puts  an  end  to 
his  life  by  poison,  937;  the  Athenians  erect  a  M»- 
tue  of  brass  to  hlin,  iUid. 

Der-cyl'Iislas,  sumamed  SlRiphus,  receives  thêcom- 
mand  of  theLacedœinonian  troops  in  the  room  of 
Thymbron,  ii.  970  ;  he  takea  Etolia  from  MIdaa, 
who  had  posseaBcd  himself  of  it  by  putting  his 
mother-in-law  to  death,  971  ;  he  shuts  up  the 
Istiunus  of  the  Thraclan  Cheronesus,  iliid.  ;  truce 
concluded  between  Dcrcyllidas,  Pbamabaaua, 
and  Tissapbenuis,  979. 

De-serf  era:  law  of  Charondas  in  respect  to  tbcini 
ii.  141.       . 
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Di'o-cles,  an  iStolito,  takes  Demetriai^tv.  S 

Di-o-do'ruSf  «n  Athenian,  opposes  putting  to 

the  intaabitinta  of  Mitylene,  iL  1». 


DY 

Den-ca'Il-on,  Ung  of  Themly  ;  deluge  whicb  hap- 
pened in  hit  dme,  i.  412, 414. 

Dca-ce'ti-ue,  chief  of  the  people  caOed  Skdliaai  : 
hia  history,  U.  138. 

Di-c'us,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  AdueanSfSOWBdla- 
coid  among  them,  tv.  311,  Ice.  ;  he  lakea  upon 
him  the  ooounand  of  the  army  in  tlie  room  of 
Critolaua,  313  ;  lits  unfortunate  end,  S14. 

Di-ag'o-nis,  the  Melian.  Is  condemned  at  Athena 
for  teaching  atheism,  li.  180. 

IH'a-iects  :  the  four  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  i.  415. 

JH-ce-ar'chua,  ancient  admiral  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  accomplice  with  Scopaa  in  the 
eoaisplracy  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  \v.  38. 

IH-ce-ar'ehus,  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of  the  ^to- 
Uana.  Heisdeputedbyt]iemtoAntlochus,iv.46. 

Di'daa,  governor  of  Pmonia,  puts  Demetrius  to 
death  by  order  of  PhiUp,  It.  117. 

Di'do,  her  hlstocy.  i.  161,  êcc 

IH-noc'ra-tes,  architect,  superintends  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Epbesus,  ill.  91  ;  sin- 
gular design  of  a  temple  proposed  by  tiiai  to  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  354. 

Di-nom'e-nes,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army 
sent  by  the  Syracttsana  to  the  aid  of  MarceUtts,  iv, 
398. 

Di'non,  governor  of  Daniaaeus,iii.406. 

Di'o-clea,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusans. 
His  adrlee  ooncernibg  the  Athenians  taken  in 
Sicily,  11.90». 

'^'xoiian.taKeB  uemetnaB.iv.  au 

death 

Dl'Og'e-nes,  the  cynic,  refuses'  to  be  initiated  hi  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  Eleustna,  i.  34  ;  he  receives  a 
visit  from  Alexander  the  Great,  iU.  80. 

Dt-og'e-nes,  a  stole  philosopher,  is  seat  on  an  em- 
baagy  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  Iv.  9M. 

Di-og-ne'tus,  admiral  of  Antiochua  Uie  Great,  iii. 

Dl-om'e-don,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  to  die 
for  leavina  the  bodies  unburied  of  those  wIh> 
were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Aiginuse  ;  his  speech 
before  his  death,».  329. 

Di'on  of  Syracuse:  his  charactor.  dtc.  ;  friendship 
with  Plato,  ii.  377  ;  he  persuades  Dionysius  the 
elder  to  have  some  conversation  with  Plato,  378  ; 
his  marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius, 
3t)9  ;  his  generosity  to  Dionysius  the  younger, 
%r3  ;  he  becomes  odious  to  the  courtiers,  iUd.  ; 
Dion  determines  Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  to  his 
court,  393  ;  the  courtier»  spare  no  pains  tp  discre- 
dit him  with  Dionysius,  396  ;  he  is  banished,  and 
resides  at  AUiens,  397  ;  he  visits  the  other  cities 
of  Oreé»^,  ibid.  ;  Dionysius  causes  Dion' 
and  eflTects  to  be  sold,  399  ;  and  makes  his  wife 
Arete  marry  TUnocritU8,lbid.  ;  Dion  determines 
to  attacic  him  with  open  force,  Ibid.,  èui.  ;  he  em- 
barks with  bis  friends  in  two  ships  for  Syracuse, 
400  ;  he  appears  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  403  ; 
success  of  his  enterprise,  ibid.;  he  defeats  the 
trtxipe  of  Dionysius  Ibid.  ;  ingratitude  of  the  Sy- 
racusansto  Dion,  40.1;  he  retires  to  Leontium,  405  ; 
be  is  recalled  by  the  Syracusans,  Ibid.  ;  he  deli- 
vers Syracuse,  and  pardons  his  enemies,  407 . 
Dion  enters  the  citadel,  which  is  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  son  of  Dionyshis,  aiKl  is  reconciled 
to  his  wife  Arete,  400  ;  reflection  on  Dion*s  mo- 
desty, ibid.  ;  he  suffers  Heradides  to  be  put  to 
death,  410  ;  Calinnis  conceives  the  design  of  as- 
sassinating Dion,  and  puts  it  in  execution,  iUd. 

Dl'on,  famous  phlloaopher,  sent  bv  the  EgypUi 
ambassador  to  Home  against  Ptolemy  Aulci 
Iv.  385. 

Dy-o-nvs'l-oB  the  elder,jhrraBt  of  Syracuse  ;  his 
peculiar  character,  if.  367  ;  means  which  be  tiaes< 


poasesslng  himself  of  the  Qrranny,  IMd.,  Ax. 
be  Is  appointed  generaltsrimo  with  unthnlte 
power,  373;  ha  aucceada  In  havtag  gvaida  as- 
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signed  Urn,  IUd.  ! 

iUdTauampts  at  Syracuse  and  is  Sicily  agpiBK 
him,  ibid.  Itc.  ;  he  makespieparaxlooa  for  aw» 
with  the  Carthagtntana,  375  ;  the  people  of  Ike- 
gimn  refuse  to  ally  tkeniaetrea  vrkch  the  tymt, 
377  ;  iM  marrlea  two  wives  at  the  aaae  time, 
IUd.  ;  Us  fiieniship  and  defjeraaoe  for  JMos, 
iUd.  ;  be  beaiegea  and  takealiocjai,  380 ;  he  ii 
defeated  at  sea,  IUd.  -,  dieSyraeasantioopsgpa 
an  advantage 'over  tiie  Carthagfadana  in  tke  ab- 
aence  of  Dtonyslus,  381  ;  new  iminwn 
Qyiacoaa  against  bia,  itald.  ;  heeotireljrd 
the  Carthaginians,  and  obligea  tbom  to  4ai 
ly,388,éec.;  he poaiskes the inhaUtaatlsof  Ste- 
gium,  383  ;  violent  passion  of  Otonjatas  for  p»- 


etry,385,3B9:  reflectioasimoB  tfaat'taate of  ik, 
3B5;  he  sends  his  brother  Theartdea  to  O^rmpia 
to  dispute  the  prins  of  the  ehaiiot  mee  and  ps- 
etry ,  386  ;  new  eol^prtaea  of  Dioqyaàis  agaiast 
the  Carthaginians,  38B  ;  be  caniea  Ike /rise  of 


poetry  at  Athens,!: 
hy  character,  ibid. 

DI-oHiyal-us  the  yom 
391  ;  his  conduct  in  the  bc|dnning  af  kia  rtiga,»; 
his  good  qualities,  399  ;  Dion  induces  Dkay^An 
to  cauae  Plato  to  come  to  blaeooit,  3M  ; 
manner  Plato  is  received  there,  3K  ;  m 
change  occasioned  by  the  preaeace  of  dm  philo- 
sopher, tbiil.  ;  Dionysius  banidies  Dtoa,  W;ke 
dismisses  Plato,  307;  he  prenea  him  to  iSBua 
to  Syracuse,  with  which  Pinto  C4MnpHeB,aB; 
Dionysius  grants  Plato  permiasian  to  letsa  ialo 
Greece, 390;  embassy  ffcNn  Dtonydna  to  Dion, 
who  had  poaReesed  hlmaelf  of  Syraeime,  409;  de- 
feat of  DIonyrfua,  403  ;  ■  '  -  - 
for  rendering  Dion  ausy^^.,, ._ ,  ^  .^w«. 
into  Italy,  404;  he  reaaeeniB  the  tkrana,4U; 
Icetas  oUiges  him  to  shnt  hlmaelf  op  In  the  cita- 
del of  Syracuse,  416;  Dlooystes  treats  with  TV 
moleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corinth.  IUd.  ;  wIk 
answer  of  DIonyains  to  a  strauer,  il.  417. 

Di-oph'a-nes,  Achcan,  compela  apneas  lo  nke 
theidege  of  Per^amus,  iv.  64. 

Di-o-pi'tbes,  chief  of  the  colony  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians into  the  Chersonesus,  makes  aa  krapdon 
into  the  lands  of  Philip  kisy  of  Maeedonia,  iii. 
51  ;  he  Is  accused  by  PUUp'spaasloaeza,  and  de- 
fended by  Demosthenci,  fMd. 

DIa-cob'o-li  ;  those  who  exerdaed  themacikvea  m 
throwing  the  discos,  1. 49. 

Dis'cus,  kind  of  athk^  combat  i.  48. 

Dis-tri-bu'tlon  of  lands  faMHiuled  at  Spnrta  by  Ly- 
curgus,  ii.  418  ;  reflections  on  that  lnatituiion,4S5. 

Di- vin'l-ty.  Idea  of  the  Divinity  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  aU  mankind,  Ui.  394. 

Do-daSiim,  the  fourth  of  the  aona  of  Javan,  L  410. 

Do-do'na,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  37. 

Dol'phins,  warlike  machines.  U.  301. 

Do-mit'1-us  (^nobarbus,)  sent  coeamlsBkaier  by 
the  Romans  into  Achaia,  where  he  coouaiB  Urn 
most  enormous  opprfidwnii,  iv.  199i 

Do-na'tions,  how  regulated  by  Solon,  i.  635. 

Doi'ic,  dialect,  I.  416. 

Do-iim'a-chus,  general  of  the  iEtollnna,  III.  4I& 

Do'rls,  country  of  ancient  Greece  ;  origin  of  te  im 
habitants,  1.  415. 

Do'ris,  wife  of  DIonyains  the  elder.  Ii.  377. 

Do'rls,  second  fon  of  HeUenus,  given  Ida  nanwto 
Doris,  1. 414.  .       .^ 

Dor-y-la'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  MithvidaieB,  Ii 
defeated  by  Sylln  in  tte  plains  of  Orebomenos, 
iv.  350. 

Do-ryph'o-il>Ddy  of  tioopa,  guaidaof  the  kinp  of 
Persia,  I.  383. 

Dra'co,  legislator  of  Athena,  IL  430;  Un  Inws  m 
annulled  by  Solon,  433. 

Dra-matle.    See  Poem. 

Dryp'e-t^HephMlion'a  widow.  SheJailtfUOjrf 
pertdiomly  by  Kozana,  Ul.  S30. 
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Du-m-tts,  consul,  commandi  the  fleet  fltted  out  by 
the  Romara,  1. 187  ;  he  Ib  tbeflnt  of  the  Romans 
who  triumphed  for  a  victory  at  sea,  188. 

Dyin'uus  conspires  against  Alexander,  Ui.  157  ;  he 
runs  himself  through  with  his  sword,  ibid. 

IVnairty  of  Egypt,  1. 128. 

Dyi^rach'i-um.    See"'^ 


EC 

Ee-ba-tE'iMf  capital  eitr  of  Media  ;  its  foundation, 
1. 294  :  description  or  that  city,  295. 

Ee-no'me,  city  of  Sicily,  ftmous  for  a  Tictory  of 
the  Romans  over  the  Canhaginians,  i.  188. 

Ed-U-ca'tion  of  ctiildren  among  the  Persians,  i.  295  ; 
at  Sparta,  420  ;  in  Orete,  ii.  337  ;  at  Athens,  356  ; 
it  was  regarded  by  those  nations  as  an  essential 
part  of  government,  L  309,  4S0;  U.  355  ;  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education,  iii.  78,  iv.  189,  9lc.  ; 
fatal  etfects  of  a  bad  education,  especially  to 
princes,  i.  404,  iU.  15S. 

Ire'tl-oa,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  d^eated  by 
Clitufl,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
Iii.  234. 

E-ge-sim'a-chus,  ofllcer  in  Alexander's  anny;  rash- 
ness that  costs  him  his  life,  iii.  182. 

E-ges'ta,  city  of  Sicily  ;  its  foundation,  ii.  181  ;  its 
Uihahitants  implore  aid  of  Athens  against  the 
Syracusans,  ibb). 

Eggs,  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  hatch  them 
witliout  hens,  i.'  123. 

E'gypt,  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  97  ;  Upper  Egypt, 
or  Thebais,  ibid.  ;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Ileptaaomis, 
ibid.  ;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  107  ;.  fertility  of 
Egypt,  124;  Egyptian  monarchy,  129;  Egypt 
siOiijectcd  by  the  Persians,  i.  360  ;  and  afterwards 
by  tlie  Macedonians,  Hi.  128  ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians,  i.  110  ;  of  their  Icings  and 
government,  ibid.  ;  and  of  their  laws,  118  ;  of  the 
prints,  and  religion  of  the  E^ptians,  1 14  ;  ab- 
surd worship  of  diflersnt  diviiuties,  115  ;  reasons 
•  for  this  worship,  117;  funeral  ceremonies,  118; 
of  the  soldiery  and  wars  with  the  Egyptians,  190  ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  cultivated  the  arts 
and  sciences,  121  ;  of  their  husbandmen,  shep-' 
herds,  and  artisans,  123. 

S-i'oQ,  city  of  Thrace  ;  unhappy  ftte  of  that  dty, 
ii.  101. 

E-la-ts'a,  city  of  FboclB,  falls  Into  PUlip'i  hands, 
ill.  61. 

E-le-a'zar,  Simon*sbrolher,  hi";h-  priest  of  the  Jews, 
exercises  that  office  during  the  minority  of  Ouias, 
ill.  308. 

E-le-a'zar,  doctor  of  the  law,  prefers  death  to  eat- 
ing impure  meats,  iv.  133. 

E-le-a'zar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattatliias,  sacrlnces 
himself  in  a  battle  to  deliver  hw  pRople^  iv.  837. 

E-le-a'ear,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pbariseps,  forms  a 
false  accusation  against  HyrcanuB,  iv.  256. 

E-lec'try-on,  king  of  Mycenie,  i.  412. 

Ef  e-phants  ;  description  of  those  animals,  ill.  178  ; 
manner  of  taking  them.  179,  &c. 

Irleu'sis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the  Athen- 
ians celebrated  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i.  33. 

E'lls,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Olym- 
pic gatees  were  celebrated,  i.  44, 408. 

E-ii'aa,  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  410. 

El'o-quence,  definition  of  it,  ii.  190  ;  of  what  elo- 
quence, united  with  the  love  of  the  public  good, 
to  capable,  iii.  64  ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  a  prince 
or  statesman,  Ui.  337  ;  it  was  the  principal  study 
of  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Romo,  ii.  354  ;  defects 
contrary  to  true  eloquence,  iii.  68. 

E'loe,clty  In  the  territory  of  Sparta,  subjected  by 

the  Lacedemonians,  i.  81. 
E-Iy-ma'is,  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  very 

rich,  iv.  139. 
Em-balm'ine.  Manner  of  embahnlng  bodies  among 
the  Egyptians,  1. 119. 


E-mll'i-a,  sister  of  Faulus  Emilius.  Riches  ttti  hf 
her  to  Sdpio  at  her  death,  i.  880. 

E-mil'ius,  (Paulus)  to  chosen  consul,  iv.  170, 171  ; 
be  sets  out  for  Macedonia,  174  ;  exact  and  severe 
discipline  which  he  establishes  in  hto  army,  177  ; 
he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Perseus  near  the 
city  of  Pydna,  1%;  ho  pursues  Peneus  in  hto 
flight,  184  ;  that  prince  puts  htanaelf  Into  hli 
hands,  186.  Paulus  Emilius  to  continued  io  the 
command  of  the  armv  in  Macedonia,  187  ;  dur- 
ing the  winter  he  visits  the  most  famous  dtles 
ofGraeoe,  188  ;  upon  hto  return  to  Amphlpolis, 
he  imparts  to  the  Macedonians  the  regulations 
made  by  hhnaelf  and  the  senate  in  respect  to  Ma- 
cedonia, 190  ;  he  gives  a  great  feast  there,  ibid.  ; 
he  sets  out  for  Rome  by  the  wav  of  Eptnia,  the 
cities  of  which  he  abandons  to  be  plundered^ 
the  troops,  191  ;  he  enters  Rome  In  triumph,  198, 
193. 

E-mil'i-us.  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes  toPhlUp, 
who  baa  beaeged  Abydos,  and  exhorts  film  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  to  lay  down  lito  arms,  iv.  18; 
he  goes  to  Ecnrpt  to  take  possession  of  the  guar- 
dianship of  tae  king  for  the  Roman  people,  ibid. 

£-mil'l  us,  (L.  Paulus)  to  elected  consul  with  Var- 
ro.  i.  221  :  he  to  killed  at  the  battle  of  Canoe,  833. 

E-mil'i-us  (Q.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  design 
to  poison  him,  iii.  336. 

Em-ped'o-des,  of  A^rlgentum,  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, havhig  gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
gaimes,  rwales  Uie  people,  L  56. 

Em'pirea.    flee  Kingdoms. 

Eu'na,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  iii  458. 

E-pam-l-non'das,  Theban.  his  character,  ii.  486  ; 
hto  condua  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  tyranto 
of  Thebes,  438  ;  he  goes  to  Sparu  to  treat  of 
peace,  434  ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  La- 
cedemonians near  Leuctra,  437  ;  he  ravages  Lft- 
conia,  438  ;  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Sputa, 
439  ;  at  hto  return  be  to  accused  before  the  peo- 
ple and  acquitted,  440  ;  he  marches  against  Alex- 
ander tyrant  of  Phcre,  and  delivers  Pelopidas 
out  of  hto  hands,  446  ;  he  returns  to  Thebes,  447  ; 
he  to  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  army,  448  ; 
his  second  attempt  against  Sparta,  Ibid.  ;  hto  far 
moos  victory  at  Mantinea,  451  ;  he  to  mortaOf 
wounded  hi  the  battte,  4SB;  hto  death  and  eulo- 
fy;453. 

E-pi'm-tos  by  the  influence  of  Apelles.  Philip's 
minister,  to  appointed  general  of  the  AchBaâs, 
.  m.  418  ;  universal  contempt  of  him,  486. 

Eph'e-siis,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  415. 

E  pbi-al'teS)  orator,  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  aiding  the  Lacedemonlana,  fL 
114. 

Epli'o-ri,  magtotrates  of  Sparta  ;  their  taisdtaikn,  L 
418  ;  their  authority,  U.  974.    . 

Ep-i-cer'des,  of  Cyrene  ;  hto  generoeity  to  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  26. 

Ep'ic  poem,  its  orighi,  i.  Q3L 

E-ptc'ra-tes,  one  of  the  generak  of  Anttochns  the 
CyrJcenian,  betrays  the  interest  of  that  princot 
and  treats  Secretly  with  Hyrcanos,  Iv.  856. 

E-pic'ra-tes,  porter  at  Athens  ;  pleasantry  of  that 
Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that  had  beaoa  sent 
into  Persia.  H.  143. 

E  plc'y-des,  Athenian  :  hto  tttHe  courage  and  ava- 
rice' ii.  58  ;  he  sufl'era  himself  to  be  brought  over 
by  Themtotodes,  Ibid. 

E-plc'y-des,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  TTannibol  to  HI- 
cronymus,  remains  with  that  prince,  Iv.  390  ;  wf' 
ter  the  death  of  Hieronyinus,  he  demands  to  re- 
turn to  Hannibal,  383  ;  he  is  elected  magistrate  at 
Syracuse,  334  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leoi»* 
tium,  and  to  put  to  flight  by  Marcellus,  ibid.  ;  he 
usurps  supreme  authority  atâyracnse,  after  hav- 
-  ing  caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to  death,  396; 
he  retires  to  Agrigentum,  when  be  sees  UarceK 
'  Ins  master  of  Syracuse,  â31 . 
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k'nttm,  or  Dirrachium,  a  maritime  city  of 

Macedonia,  li.  1S4. 
fi-pig'o-Bli  :  lignification  of  tliat  word,  iii.  301. 
E-pilio-to,  part  of  tbe  city  of  Syracuae,  iL  191. 
E-pi'nia:  ceographicai  tecripCloD  of  it,  1.  407; 

ÛfltoryofitakingBfM. 
E^la'tbe-nea,  of  Amphipolia,  oflker  in  the  anny  of 

CyiUB  tlM  Younger,  if.  S53. 
E-qual'l-ty.  It  ia  the  soul  «rf  popular  govemmenta, 

i.  43S;  it  iathe  baaia  and  bond  of  l&erty,  U.  337, 

341. 
E-ra-ain'f-dea,  one  of  the  Athenian  cataina  who 

gained  the  battle  of  Arvinuae.  tt.  96  ;  on  bia 

return  he  ia  condemned  to  die  with  hia  col- 

leaguca,  998. 
E-ra-iia'tra-tiiB,  phvalcian,  ftunona  for  hia  address 

and  penetration  In  diaeovering  tlie  cauae  of  the 

aiclEnen  of  Autiochua,  Ul.  918. 
E-nc'thc-ua,  Idnc  of  Athena,  1, 419. 
E-re'trl-a,  city  of  Eobwa,  rapporta  the  loniana  in 

their  revolt  againat  the  Peraiana,  ii.  30  ;  it  ia  de- 

rtfoyed  by  the  Peraiana,  38. 
Ergfnua,  Corintliian,  auppUea  Aratua  with  the 

meana  of  wising  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  ill.  366. 
Enni^had'don  aacenda  the  throne  of  Anyria,  i.  880 

he  takei  Babyfon  and  the  country  of  Israel,  ibid. 

he  carries  away  Manaaseh,  Idng  of  Jndab,  ibid. 

hia4Mth,987. 
Ea-cu-la'pi-oa,  inTentor  of  medicine,  i.  391  ;  his 

knowledge  occasionB  hia  being  ranked  in  the 

number  of  the  gods,  ibid* 
Ei^draa  obtaina  permisBion  of  Aftaxerzea  Lonci- 

manua  to  return  to  Jenisalen,  il.  106  ;  he  dV 

poses  the  Holy  Scriptures  intp  their  proper  order, 

Ei'ther  cauaes  the  fhtal  edict  of  Ahaauerua  against 
the  Jéwa  to  be  revoked,  i.  375,  ii.  15. 

E-to'li-a.    See^tolia. 

B-to'Ii-ana.    See  iEtoliana. 

B-vag'o-raa,  klngof  Salamin,  ii.  991  ;  brief  history 
of  that  prince,  Ibid.  «tc.  ;  his  war  with  Aitax- 
arxea  Mnemon,  999.  kc  ;  his  death,  456  ;  cha- 
racter and  eulogy  of  Bvaioraa,  994. 

E-vag'o-raa,  aon  of  Nieodes,  is  deprived  of  the 
tlifone  of  Salamin  by  Protagoras,  lii.  15  ;  he  de- 
mands in  vain  to  be  reinstated,  17  ;  uagical  end 
of  that  prince,  lUd. 

E-val'cus,  general  of  the  Xacedrmonlan  cavalry, 
Is  killed  fai  a  batUe  by  Pyrrhus,  Ui.  343. 

E-van'der  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auxiliaries  to 
Perwua,  la  sent  bv  that  p|lhce  to  assassinate  Eu- 
,  iv.  151  ;  be  fireventa  Perseus  from  im- 


Movittg  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  the 
Romana.  161  ;  attachment  of  Evander  to  Per- 
aeua,  184  ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be*killed, 
185. 
Eu-bœ'a.  iaie  of  Greece,  1.  409  ;  subjected  by  the 
Athenians,  498  ;  the  Lacedvroonians  seize  it,  ii. 
fil7  ;  Antiochus  takaa  that  island,  iv.  57  ;  it  i« 
Boon  alter  ifken  from  him  by  the  consul  Adlius, 

Eu'cM-daa,  of  Piatse,  undertakea  to  bring  the 
sacred  fire  from  Delphos,  and  dies  at  hia  return, 
ii.78. 

En'did  of  Megam,  founder  of  the  Megarean  sect  ; 
his  ardour  to  hear  Socratea,  ii.  308. 

Btt'cU-das,  Lacedemonian.  His  brother  Cleomenes 
king  ot  Sparta  makes  him  reign  with  him,  iii. 
385  ;  he  is  routed  at  tbe  battle  of  Belasia,  where 
he  coanmanded  part  of  the  army,  395. 

Eu-dam'l-daa,  Lac4*dcmonian,  commands  in  the 
war  agafaist  Olynthio,  U.  494. 

B'vil-me-ro'dach,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  991. 

Bu-la'ns.  eunuch  ;  bad  education  that  he  gH'es  Pto- 
lemy Philometer,  whose  governor  be  was,  Iv. 
195. 

Ea'me-nes,  geneml  In  Alexander's  army  ;  provin- 
ces that  feU  to  hint  after  that  prince's  death.  111. 
239;  bis  marriage  with  Banlna,  330;  he  retires 
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to  Perdiccas,  who  puts  him  Into  poaaeariaa  tf 
Cappadoda,  941  ;  victory  of  Eunenea  over  Be- 
optolemns,  and  then  ov«-  Cntenim  and  Keofm* 
lemus  together,  943  ;  be  fciUa  the  latter  with  te 
own  band  In  a  battle,  ibU.  ;  he  is  defisatad  br 
Antigonus,  and  retires  into  the  caatie  of  Nan, 
where  he  is  besiegad,  iM6  :  battles  between  Ba- 
menés  and  Autigonus,  960,  989. 963, 885  ;  ha  k 
betrayed  by  his  troops,  965:  deitvered  up  to  An- 
tlgoaus,  ibkl.  ;  and  put  to  death,  IMd  ;  fas  col»- 
^,ibid. 

Eir  me-nes  I.  nephew  of  FhUeterea,  iirceeds  ha 
uncle  fai  the  kincdom  of  Pergaonas,  ilL  310;  Ik 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Aniiochaa  Solei,  «ha 
came  to  posoess  himself  of  bia  dominioaB,  Sal; 
be  attacks  Antiochus  Bierax,  who  waa  r  Blind 
in  a  war  against  his  brother,  361  ;  he  «i^^ij^Hw 
himself  to  ettxtmm,  wbkh  occaston  his  deaik 
ibid.  ^^ 

Eu'me-nes  II.  succeeds  hia  ftther  Attalos  «>  the 
kingdom  of  Percamua,  iv.  97  ;  he  refoBcs  the  al- 
liance of  Antioi^iis,  47  ;  he  is  bericgcd  tn  bia  ca- 
niial  by  Seleucus,  64  ;  tbe  Eomaoadcttvar  taha, 
ibid.  ;  dispute  between  Eumenes  and  the  Bho- 
dians  concerning  tbe  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  TS; 
etc.  ;  he  offers  a  oonrfderable  sum  lo  the  Aetm- 
ans,  and  with  what  view,  89. 90  ;  war  of  Eume- 
nes with  Pra8ias,99;  and  Phantacca,  UK;  be 
sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  complain  oC  PÛ^ 
103  ;  he  goes  to  Rome  himself  to  inlbrm  the  Ra- 
mans of  the  secret  intriguée  of  Peraeua,  ISO  ;  Ptx» 
sens  endeavours  to  rid  nimaeif  of  Eunnoes,  fiat 
by  assassination,  151  ;  and  then  by  poissa,  iUd.  ; 
Eumenes  gives  ear  to  tbe  pivposak  of  PCnena, 
174  :  he  is  suspected  by  tbe  i»^«n«i»*«  «ad  caaaoc 
obtain  permission  to  enter  Boae,  iv.  909;  the 

,  senate  send  commissioneia  to  izHiuire  into  hiseoa- 
duct,  ibid.  ;  death  of  Eumenes,  908  ;  bli  na^ 
903  ;  famous  library  founded  by  him  at  Fexfa- 
mus,  ibid. 

Eu-morpi'de,  priests  of  Oerea,  sur n aman  of  £■- 
molpus,  who  first  exerdaed  that  oifiee,  L3i,iL 
990. 

Eu'no-mus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  kJIIed  !■  a  popular 
commotion,  i.  82. 

Eu'nuchs.  The  use  of  ihem  IMnxtaeed  by  Cyrua 
in  the  East,!.  346;  credit  and  power  whkb  they 
acquired  with  their  priaoea,  in.  9D. 

Eu'pfia-es,  king  of  Messenia,  is  auacked  by  tfac  La- 
cedcmonians,  i.  83  ;  be  Is  wounded  in  battle 
near  Ithoma,  84  ;  a^tu^iges  tbe  prize  of  vahior  to 
Aristomenes,  85  ;  he  dies  of  his  wounds,  ibid. 

Ru'po-lis,  comic  poet,  i.  TOl 

Eu-rvl'o-chus.  chief  magistrate  of  the  Maj 
iimuences  them  against  the  Romans,  Iv.  r 

Eu-rip'l-das,  heads  a  detacbmenf  of  «be  lia  ami  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Slcyoii,  BL  416:  he  laOi 
into  the  bands  of  Philip,  ibid. 

Eu-rip'i-des,  tragic  poet,  1.  64  ;  rharartcr  of  that 


him  tbe 


poet,  66,  ^c 

Eu-rip-to-de'muB  takes  i 
the  generals  «oodeomed  1^  the  AtbcniaBB  after 
(lie  batUe  of  Arginusc,  li.  990. 

Eii-r>''a-lu8,  an  eminence  near  Qyraciiae  leading  ta 
EpipôlB,  U.  191. 

Eu-ry  bi'a-des,  Lacedemonian,  appol&tedgeacral- 
issuno  of  the  Greeks  in  preference  to  Themlsto- 
cles.  ii.  59  ;  the  latter  determines  to  fight  ia  tbe 
straits  of  Salamin,  68  ;  the  Lacedcmoniaas  de- 
cree him  the  brize  of  valour.  70. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Am>'nta8,  king  of  Maeedonla, 
prevails  upon  Ipbicratas,  by  her  entreaties,  to  re* 
instate  her  children  upon  the  tbrooe  of  their  tk- 
ther.iii  30. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Arideus.  OlympteacanaeabB 
to  be  put  to  death,  lit.  957.  ' 

Eu-iyd'l-ce,  Athenian,  wife  of  Opbellaa,  UL  875;  tf- 
ter  her  lniabaDd*s  detth,  she  auuriea  Dttmcrias, 
980. 
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I,  wlio  intended  to  de- 


PL 

BO'iyd'i-ce,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  mairies  ber 

dnugtater  Ptolemaida,  to  Demetriaa,  ili.  905. 
Eu-rym'e-don,  a  generml  of  the  Atlienlans,  is  con 

demned  to  pay  a  Iieavy  finet  ii.  180  ;  lie  goes  into 

Sidly  to  ibe  aid  of  Niciaa,  11»;  he  is  UUed  in 

a  battle,  a06. 
EQ'iy8'tbe>nee,  king  of  Spérta,  1.81. 
Eu-ryi^tlie-ua,  king  of  Mycene,  fiunoua  for  the 

twelve  laboan  whicb  be  made  Uerculee  undet^ 

take*  i  41S. 
Ea-ryt^i-on,or  Eurypon,  klnf  of  Sparta,  renounces 

some  pan  of  tbe  absolufiB  power  of  the  king,  in 

favour  of  the  people,  i.  88. 
Ett-thyc'ra-tes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthua,  puts 

that  city  into  PhiUp's  hands,  iU.  46. 
Ett-thyd'e^os,  appointed  by  tbe  Athenians  toeom- 

mand  jointly  with  Nicias,  foices  that  general 

to  enpS"  ^  *  seaflght,  wherein  be  Is  defeated, 

Su-thyd'e-mus,  kinc  of  Bactria,  makes  an  honour- 
able peace  with  Antiochus,   ^ 
throne  him,  til.  453. 

Er-emp^tion,  or  immunities,  gimnted  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  those  who  had  rendered  their  country 
great  services,  Ui.  9a. 

Ez-en'e-tes,  of  Agilgentum,  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  enten  that  city  in  triumph,  ii.  369. 

Eriies,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  by  Na- 
bis ftratn  Spmta,  ill.  450  ;  supported  by  the  Achs- 
aas,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Sparta,  iv. 
81  ;  they  accuse  the  Achsans  at  Rome,  98  ;  con- 
sequence of  that  aceqsation,  104. 

■  F  A  » 

Fia'M^iis  (Mazimua  Qnintus)  is  appointed  dictator, 
L  819;  his  slow  conduct  in  respect  to  Hannibal, 
ibid.,  &C.  ;  the  people  give  Minuclus,  general  of 
the  horse,  equal  power  with  him,  991  ;  Fabius 
eitrieates  him  out  of  a  danger„in  which  his  ill- 
eonduct  had  engaged  him.  ibid. 

Fh^-us  (MaxhnusJ  son  of  Paulus  iEmillns,  dis 
tiaiiuishes  himself  iii  the  war  against  PerseQ8,iv. 
17»,  180. 

Fk'bles.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention  of  them 
is  ascribed,  i.  4SI  ;  use  of  fables  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  children,  ibid. 

Fa-bric'i-us  Is  deputed  by  tbe  Ramans  to  Pyrrhus, 
Ui.  339  ;  he  commands  in  the  war  agaliut  that 
prince,  335. 

Faith  :  it  Is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  U.  171  ; 
and  a  quantity  .essential  to  a  prince,  996  ;  breach 
of  faith  often  one  of  the  principal  dauses  of  the 
ruin  of  empires,  i.  405,  etc, 

Fa'taalne  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.  196. 

Fan'ni-os,  (C.)  Roman  officer,  distinguishes  him- 
telf  at  the  batUe^of  Carthage,  1. 958. 

Fer'ml-ers,  pr  flsnnera  of  taxes,  people  Uttle  sensi- 
ble to  merit  ;  their  want  of  humanity,  iv.  361. 

Fo^ti-vals  celebrated  at  Athens,  1. 30,  kc  ;  and  at 
Laeedamon,  491. 

FlmVi-a,  coounander  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  de- 
feats the  troops  of  Mitbridates,  iv.  351  ;  he  kills 
Flaccus,  seizes  that  eonsul's  anny,  and  marches 
against  Mithridates,  358  ;  on  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  he  kills  bfanself  in  despair,  353. 

Flac'cus,  (L.  Valerius,)  is  elected  tonsul,  and 
marches  against  Mithridates,  iv.  350  ;  he  is  killed 
by  Fimbria,  359. 

Fla-min'i-nus  (Uuintins:)  he  Is  elected  consnl,  and 
marches  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
19  :  he  gains  a  first  advantage  over  that  prince, 
21  ;  dincrent  expeditions  of  Flamlninus  in  Pho 
cis,  91, 99  ;  he  is  continued  in  the  command  as' 
proconsul,  95  ;  he  bos  atf  interview  with  PblHp, 
26  ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  that  prince  near 
Bcotusaand  Cynocéphale,  30  ;  and  conehides  a 
peace  with  him.  33  ;  honour  and  applause  which 
be  receives  to  toe  Isthmian  games,  34  ;  he  makes 


OB 

war  against  Nabli,40;  besieges  hbn  in  Sparta, 

42  ;  and  granbi  him  peace,  40  ;  be  triumphs  at 

Rome.  45. 
Pla-min'i-us,  (C.)  consul,  marches  against  Hanni- 
bal, i.  917  ;  be  is  defeated  and  killed  near  the  lake 

of  Thrasymenus,  918. 
Flat'te-ry.    Causes  of  the  propensity  of  princes  to 

be  seduced  by  flattery,  1. 303. 
For-a-fi-ca'tions,  of  tbe  ancients,  i.  385. 
Four  hundred  men  invested  with  aU  authority  at 

Athens,  and  abuse  it  tyrannically,  il.  916  ;  thefar 

power  is  annulled,  918. 
Fii-ar'i-us,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  LucuUus,  is 

defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  370. 
Friend'ship,  flindamental  law  of  it,  ii.  974. 
Ful'vi-a,  Antonyms  wifb,  very  active  fit  Rome  for 

her  husband*s  interest,  iv.  3B7. 
Fu'ne-rals.    Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt,  1. 118; 
ii.l4& 


G  A 

Oa-bin'i-us,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  subjects  part  of 
Syria,  iv.  377  ;  he  commands  there  as  procimsnl, 
386  ;  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  Pompey,  he  re- 
establishes Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne  of 
Eaypt,388. 

Gad^a-tes,  prince  of  Assyria,  submits  to  Oyius,  L 
393. 

Ga'la,  Masshiissa's  father,  joins  thd  Carthaginlawi 
agaiMt  the  Romans,  1. 945. 

Ga-Vtia,  or  Gallo-Greda,  a  province  of  Asia  Ifi- 
nor  inhaliited  by  the  Gauls  after  their  inuptioa 
into  Greece,  iii.  394. 

Gal'ba,  fine  saying  of  that  emperor,  UL  348. 

Gal'ley.    See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  1.45;  so- 


lemngamesof  Greece:  the  Olympic,  the  Pytldan. 
K^ean,  the  Isthmian,  44  ;  rewards  fnatea 


the  Kfémean,  the  Isthmian,  44  ;  rewards 
to  the  victors  in  those  games>  ibid.  55  ;  la 
mitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
ii.988. 

Gan-y-me'de,  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  supplants  Achil- 
las, and  becomes  prime  minister  of  Egypt  in  his 
place,  iv.  309  ;  Ills  stratagems  against  Ossar  dur- 
ing hu  war  in  Egypt,  ibid.  itc. 

Ga'os,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  revolts  against  that 
prince,  and  on  wtiat  occasion,  ii.  996. 

Gar'dens  ;  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  t.  977. 

Gau-ga-mela,  or  Comers  House,  a  place  famous 
for  Alexmider's  second  victory  over  Darius,  iL95t 
Ui.  135, 139. 

Gauls  ;  they  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with 
Hannibal,  1.  ^il,  dtc.  ;  irruption  of  the  Gauls  Into 
Greece,  iii.  398  ;  their  attempt  against  the  tem- 
ple of  Delpbos,  iMd. 

Ga'za,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  ukenbv  Alexan- 
der, iii.  127  ;  destruction  of  Gaza  by  Alexander 
JannsBus.  iv  973. 

Ge-la'nor,  king  of  Arigos,  1. 412. 

Ge'la,  city  ofSicUy,  1 181. 

Gel'li-Bs,  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  his  noble  use  of 
riches,  ii.  369. 

Ge'lon  possesses  himself  of  supreme  authority  st 
Syracuse,  ii.  131  ;  reasons  thai  prevent  him  from 
akiins4he  Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerxes,  OT  ; 
bedefe^tsHamilcar,  generalof the  Carthaghiiansi 
i.  170  ;  the  Sjrracusans  procMim  him  king,  1. 171, 
ii.  133  \  bis  wise  conduct  during  bis  relffii.  Ibid., 
iLC  ;  bis  death,  ii.  134  ;  respect  which  the  Syr»* 
cnsans  retainea  for  his  memory,  ii.  134, 419. 

Ge'lon,  son  of  Hlero,  espouses  the  party  of  the 
Carthaginians  agahist  the  Romans,  iv.319;  he 
dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Ge'ni-us  ;  height  to  whkh  the  undents  carried  ge- 
nius, iv.  31^. 

6en'ti-us,  king  of  IDyria,  becomes  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  tv.  153;  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  174  ;  he  declares  against  the  Romtnsi 
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Mmonm^  »«.  —  .w,  17B;  tb»  Bo- 

I  fffp4  the  prvtor  Anidiii  afiiiMt  him,  ibid.  ; 

Gentil»  ii  obliged  lo  Uurow  himielf  at  bii  feet. 


■aa  MMKfmm  am  iiaon«jr|  uihb.  ,  ixtut 

to  Borne,  witb  aU  Us  AmUy,  177. 
Ge-om'e-try  ;  people  to  wimn  tbeinrenUoii  of  thmt 

■cience  ie  auributed,  i.  131. 
Ger'gia,  eon  of  Ariazus.  oneof  Uie  itxgeiieniB of 

the  army  of  Xenea,  IL  M. 
Gie'co,  eon  of  UamUcar,  ta  pnniabed  fbr  hia  father*8 

iU  ittcceaa,  andia  baoiabed,  1. 171. 
Gia'co,  endeavottxa  to  iuppraai  the  revolt  of  the 

mercenariea,  L  196;  Bpoidlua their leaefalpaia 

him  to  death,  IW. 
Gia'co  endeavoun  to  prévaut  the  Canhaglniana 

from  acGcpliiig  the  cooditloiia  of  peace  propoaed 

bySdpio,i.m 
Ola^bri-o,  (Man.  Aciliua,)  obtaiiM  Bithynia  and 

Pontua  for  hia  province,  where  Luculhu  com 

manded  before,  iv.  370  i  lils  diacoiine  on  hia  ar- 

liyal  augmenta  the  Uoanae  ef  the  troopa  of  Lu- 


t'ci-aa,  IdDf  of  Olyria,  takaa  Pyirfaua  under  bla 
proiectioa,  and  re  eatahlialwa  him  In  hto 
lona,  tii.  300. 

Glau'co,  a  vouas  Athenian,'  deaiioua  of  bavlni  a 
ahare  In  the  aomlnlatratlon  of  the  public  affaua, 
11. 300,  Socratea,  in  a  coaverMUon,  obligea  him 
to  own  hia  incapacity  for  them,  ibid^  Ito. 

Oo'bry-aa,  Aasyriaa  lord,  nuta  himaelf  and  family 
under  the  proiectioa  or  Cyras,  L  asS;  he  puts 
himaelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troopa  at  the 
aiege  of  Babylon,  341  ;  Gobrvas  enteia  into  the 
oonspiraoy  againat  Smerdla  the  M agian,  386  ;  his 
aense  of  lae  preaant  given  Dariua  1^  the  Scythi- 
an^ U.  94. 

Go'bry-aa^  Penian  hml,  oonunands  hi  the  amy  of 
Artazenea  at  the  battle  of  Cunaza,  ^.  950. 

God  ;  answer  of  SimonideB  to  a  prince  who  aaked 
him  what  Ood  was,  ii.  135  :  one  supreme  God 
acknowledged  by  Boeratea,  ii.  311. 

Gor'di-on,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  fbmoua  for  the 
eharlot  to  which  the  Gordiaa  knot  was  tied, 
which  Alexander  cut,  ill.  94. 

Gor'gl-as,  officer  to  Anttochus  Eplphanes,  marebes 
with  Nicanor  against  Judas  Maccabeus,  Iv.  137 
his  troops  are  put  to  flight,  laa 

Gor'gi-das,  Athenian,  ioins  Pelopidaa  to  expel  the 
tyrants  of  Thebes,  ii.  480. 

Gor'gis,  sophist,  is  sent  deputy  from  the  Leontlnes 
to  Athens,  to  demand  aid  againat  the  Syracusans, 
U.  180. 

Gor'go,  daughter  of  deomeneav  anaart  aaying  of 
that  child,  11. 30. 

Gov'em-ment  ;  dUferent  klnda  of  government,  il. 
331  ;  which  would  be  the  most  perfect,  338  ;  es- 
sential point  In  govemlngi  413  ;  view  and  end 
of  all  government,  331. 

Grac'chus,  (Tiberius)  dlstingnishes  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  I.  858  ;  being  tribune  of  the 
people,  he  proposes  a  law  concemlnx  the  will  of 
Attaltts,  and  is  killed  mon  after,  iv.  315. 

Gran-dees'  ;  example  how  little  their  Mendahip  is 
to  be  relied  on,  U.  S3  ;  blindness  loo  common  to 
the  great,  95;  mistaken  ambition  aufieieatly 
common  to  thegreat,  111.  961. 

Gra-nl'ciis,  river  of  Ph^gia,  Aunous  for  the  victo- 
ry of  Alexander  «ver  the  Peiaians,  lil.  89. 

Graf  i-tude  ;  the  principal  virtue  of  the  Egyptians, 
1.113. 

Greece,  Greeks  ;  geographical  description  of  an- 
cient Greece,  i.  407,  Itc  ;  history  of  Greece  di- 
vided Into  four  agea,  409,  iv.  fin  ;  primitive  ori- 
tin  of  the  Greeka,  1. 410  ;  dlilbreat  atoteaof  which 
Greece  was  composed,  411  ;  cokmiea  of  theGreeks 
in  Asia  Minor.  414,  Itc  ;  aetUement  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  IL  181  ;  mannen  and  cuscoom  of  the 
'^    ^  ~,  ice.  ;  rcpubUcaa  govermnent  in- 

Ivetaally  in  Greece,  i.  416  ;  love 


Greeks,  11. 
atitatBdah 
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of  liberty  the  peeoUar  character  of  tke  Gwal 
iv.SlO;  dUnent  Unda of  troo|a  that  coanprMi 
the  aimieaof  the  Greeka,  tt.  357  ;  abipB  aad  -» 
val  fwcea,  350;  people  ef  Greece  very  warià: 
In  all  timea,  355  ;  origteand  cauaeof  oourate  Vf! 
military  virtue  among  thé  Greeka,  IMd.;  nbpat 
of  the  Greeka,  i.  30;  of  dae  aagor»,  36 ;  of  ife 

miÛDatnreapecttopablicahowa,57:  diapaicsfor 
the  priae  of  wit,  abowa,  and  repteacaïaiiMi  a 
the  theatre,  58,  «Bc;  lUoairloaa  bmd  «rha^Mic- 
gulabed  theanelvea  most  by  the  aitt  and  sdoMi 
among  the  Greeks,  K  449;  dlatactaoribeGrecAs. 
415 ;  reflecdona aponlhecaaaea «r tb 
decline,  an^^ruin  of  Qreeca,  iv.  tl7. 

Giy'pua    See  AntiochiiB  Gryia». 

Gu-lua'aa,  son  of  MassiaiiBa,  Avîdea  the  1 

with  his  two  biochen  aller  Ui  ftiàer'a  deal*,  i. 

Gy'gcakilla  Caadaalua  klitt  of  l^dia^wteaa  prin- 
cipal officer  he  waa,  and  aaornda  fte^haoaela 
hia  atead,  L  309,  306  ;  what  Plato  ai^  of  hh 
ring,  ibid. 

Gy'gla^  a  female  attendant  of  Paiyattis,  coaAmBi 
the  polaoning  of  Staiira,aiidiBptttodeath,ii. 
989. 

Gy-Up'pua,  Lacedanonlan.  foea  to  the  aid  of  By- 
racuae  besieged  by  the  Allieniaaa,  it  196;  Us  tt^ 
rival  in  SIdly  changea  the  iace  of  thtaip.M 
*c  ;  he  obll^  the  Athenfaas  to  amnaéer  i 
dlacretion,9Q9;  hbiaordldavaaieea 
ry  of  his  great  actlona,  234. 

Gym-naa'tic,  art  of  foimiiig  the  athlele,  L  47. 

Gy-na'cfr-a,  or  apartmeniB  of  ite  taidies  amoag  <he 
Greeka,t4S. 

HA 


alhaita. 


He'mqa,] 

iv.  116. 
Halrof  Bereniae,iiL35& 
Ha-U-ar'tua,  city  of  B«oiia,  ridea  with  Pneat^ir. 

155;  thepnelorLucretins  takes  aad  eaikc^de- 

roollshesit,  164. 
Hal-U-car-nas'aua,  ciQr  «f  Bwaa,  i.  409;  beÉteged 

and  taken  by  Alexaader,  UL  08: 
Ua-ly-at'tes,  king  of  Lydla.  L  3Q0-,  wax  of  that 

prince  with  Cyaxares,  '%Md.  ;  conctainea  the  «kfs 

of  Miletus  begun  by  his  fatfaei,  ibid.  ;  he  raiaei 

the  aiege  of  that  clQr,  and  wherefore,  BR. 
Ham,  aon  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Afika,  under 

the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammoa,  UL  I99l 
Ha-mes'tria,  wife  of  Terhenehmcs,  tt.  S38. 
Ha-mil'car  commanda  the  army  aent  Iwthe  Car- 


thaginians into  Sicily  at  the  request  of  ZciMa,  L 
170;  U.  50, 131;  he  Is  defeated  by  Gdoo,  tynat 
of  ByracuK,  1. 170  ;  11. 131  ;  hia  denth,  L 170. 
Ha-mil'car,  aon  of  GlaCo,  commanda  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  againat  Agathodea,  and  gaiaaagreit 
victory  over  him,  1. 179  ;  he  fhUa  into  the  bandi 


of  the  Byracuaans  while  bMÉrghiB  their  d^,  aad 
is  put  to  death,  183. 

Ha-mil'car,  auraamed  Barea,  genera  of  the  Car- 
thagtoiana,  1.  197;  boldacas  aad  abiU^of  that 
gentaral,  iUd.  ;  he  commanda  the  amy  agahat 
the  mercenariea,  901  ;  and  defeats  them  entire- 
ly» 903;  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  oonqnen  In 
a8hortthne,204:  he  la  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Ha-mll'oar,  aumamed  Bhodanoa,  a  CarthaginiaB, 
goes  into  the  camp  of  Alexander  by  order  o!  Ca^ 
thage,  i.  184  ;  athtsTetum  liela  put  todeath,iUd. 

Ban'nl-bal,  aon  of  Glaco,  la  placed  at  the  head  ef 
the  troopa  aent  by  the  Caithaglaiaim  Into  Sidly 
•tothe  aid  of  the  people  of  Bgeita,  L  f  '^ — 
ofthatgeneral  iaBleUy,  ibld.,lfcc  ;  1 
ofthe  plague,  1)9. 

Han'ai-bal  commaada  the  Oaithi«faiian  ikel,  and 
la  dfllbtMd  Iry  the  coMal  Polling  i.  187, 168;  bt 


lypiy^, 
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betietM  the  meroenarlw  in  Tunis,  901  ;  lie  falie 
into  their  handa,  and  ie  cnicifled,  ibid. 
Uaa'ni-bal,  niinamed  the  Great,  at  nine  vean  old 
goea  with  hia  lkttaer,aenl  to  eommand  tn  Spain, 
1. 904  ;  he  ia  appointed  to  command  tliere  after 
Aadmbal'a  death,  906;  aiter  aeveral  conqueato 
Jie  beaiegea  Sagontum,  ibid.  ;  and  talua  It,  907  ; 
he  preaarea  for  hia  march  Into  Italy,  908  ;  he  goea 
to  Cadiz,  and  with  what  view,  ibid.  ;  he  b^lina 
hia  march,  iUd.  ;  hia  ezpeditiona  aa  far  aa  the 
Rhone,  909;  he  paana  that  river,  ibid.;  hia 
march  aiterwarda,  ibid.  ;  he  paasea  the  Alpe, 
911  ;  he  entera  Italy,  913  ;  lie  dereata  the  Romana 
near  the  river  Tioinna,  914  ;  then  at  Treblh,  915  ; 
he  marehea  to  Ttiacany,  917  ;  he  loaea  an  eye  In 
paaaingthe  Aj 
near  tiM  lake  a 
a  treaty  with  Phihp,  and 


Appeiûnea,  Uitdi  ;  he  gahia  a  battle 
B  or  Tbraaymenna,  918  ;  ne  concludea 


him,  iii.  490  ;  hto  condaet  in  regard  to  Fabiua,  L 
S19  ;  hiB  manner  of  extricating  nimaelf  from  the 
wrong  atep  he  had  taicen  at  Caailinumj  990  ;  be 
gaina  a  famona  victory  near  Cann»,  231,  etc  : 
fee  aeoda  depiuiea  lo.Carthage  wHh  the  newa  of 
Ilia  victory,  and  to  demand  reimbrcementa,  994  ; 
he  makea  a  treaty  with  Hieronymua,  iv.  390; 
be  wintera  at  Ca^iaa,  L  925;  and  auilên  the 
courage  of  Jiia  trdopa  to  be  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  tliat  place,  ibid.  Hia  bad  auoceaa,  I. 
Sn  ;  he  fliaa  to  the  aid  of  Capua  bealeged  by  the 
Romana,  ibid.  ;  to  make  a  diveraion,  he  n^archea 
anddenly  back  againat  RcMue,  ibid.  ;  after  varloua 
attempta,  he  abandona  that  enterpriae,  iUd.  ;  he 
ia  recalled  into  Africa,  991  ;  he  haa  an  interview 
there  with  Scipio,  919:  foUowed  by  a  batUe,  in 
which  he  ia  defeated,  933  ;  be  eacapea  to  Car- 
thage, i^id.  ;  he  cauaea  a  peace  to  be  concluded 
Wltn  the  Romana,  934  ;  he  undertakea  and  ef- 
focia  the  reformation  of  the  couita  of  juadce  and 
flnancea  at  Carthage,  937,  938;  puraued  by  the 
Romans,  he  retiree  to  Antlochua,  939,  Iv.  30; 
hia  diaoourw  to  that  prince,  and  the  counaela  he 
mvea  him,  1 940,  iv.  46,  57  ;  he  «pea  to  Syria  and 
Phonicia  to  bring  ahipa  ftom  thence,  09;  and  ia 
defeated  at  aea  by  the  Rbodiana,  64)  he  retiree 
llrat  to  the'  ialand  of  Crete,  i.  941  ;  then  to  Pruaiaa, 
ibid.  ;  be  doea  that  prince  great  aervicea,  L  941, 
Iv.  M  ;  betrayed  by  Pruaiaa,  he  polaona  hlmaelf, 
i.943.iv.90;  Hannibal'a  character  and  praise, 
343,  ex. 

Ilan'ni-bal,  young  Cartlui|in)an,  aeat  to  Hierony- 
mua by  Hannibal,  iv.  390. 

Han'no,  citixen  of  Carthage,  fooning  the  deaign  of 
making  liimaelf  maater  of  the  commonwealth, 
t«  discovered  and  puniriied,  i.  178. 

Han'no,  Carthaginian,  ti  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the 
troopa  againat  Agathoclea,  i.  181;  he  iaklDed  in 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Han'no,  naenl  Of  the  Carthaginiana,  m  defeated 
by  the  Romana  near  the  ialanda  JEg»^  i.  196  ; 
the  Carthaginiana  give  him  the  command  of  their 
tioopa  ag^at  the  mercenariea,  199;  the  com- 
mand ia  taken  (Vom  hhn,  900  ;  the  Carthaginians 
place  Um  again  at  the  head  of  their  troopa,  903  ; 
Hanno  opprnea  in  vain  the  undertaking  of  tbe 
aecond  Punic  war,  905;  Hanno^a  Jeatouay  of 
Hannibal,  IbU. 

Har-mo'di-ua  conaplrèa  againat  the  tyranta  of 
Athena,  1. 480;  his  death,  ibid.  ;  autnea  erected 
in  honour  of  him,  ibid.  • 

Uar-mo'nl-a,  wife  of  Tbemiatua,  ia  put  to  death  by 
orderoftlM  people  of  Syracuae,  iv.  333. 

Har'pa-gua,  officer  of  Aatyagea,  la  ordered  by  that 
prince  to  make  away  with  Cyrua,  1.  3S9  ;  rage  of 
Aatyagea  upon  discovering  that  Harpagna  had 
diaobeyed  hia  ordera,  and  the  revenge  he  takea 
of  him,  ibid. 

liar'pa-hia,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander, 
qnua  the  aervice  of  that  prince  and  retires  to 
Athens,  ilU  901  ;  he  oorrupta  Demosthenea  with 


Ilia  preaenta,  908  ;  tlie  Atheniana  drive  Harpalua 

out  of  their  dty.  ibid. 
Har'pa-tesison  orTiribaaoa,  aaMSBtaiatea  Artames 

by  order  of  Ochua.  ii.  409. 
Heo-a-te'ua,  one  of  Alexander'a  ofllceia,  eanaea 

Attalua  to  be  aflauslnaled  by  that  prince'a  order, 

iii.  89. 
He-gelVchua,  Phyacon*a  general,  deftata  tlie  Alex- 

andriana,  and  takea  thttr  general  Maiayaa  pciao- 

ner,  iv.  350. 
Hn^ip'v-la,  wife  of  MlMadfa,  and  mother  of 

Heg-e-tor'i-dea,  a  Thaalan,  expoaea  Ua  life  for  the 
safety  qf  kta  city  beaieged  by  the  Atheniana,  il. 
104. 

BeKe-na,  daughter  of  Tyndama,  and  wife  of  Mc- 
nelaua,  earned  away  by  Paria,  aon  of  Priam  king 
of  Tioy,  f.  413. 

Hei'e-nua,  aon  of  Pyrrfauau  aoeompaniea  hia  (kther 
to  the  siege  of  Aigoa,  Iii.  344  ;  be  enters  the  city 
with  a  body  of  troopa,  which  ooeaalotta  a  con- 
fiiaion,  in  which  hia  father  periahea,  344,  945. 

He-lep'o-lia,  machine  of  war  invented  by  Deme- 
trius, uiTâs?. 

Hel'i-con  of  Cyzicum,  mathonatlcian,  U.  909. 

He-li-oHio'rus,  prime  minister  of  Beleucua  Philo- 
pator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  take  away  the  trea- 
aureaof  the  temple,  Iv.  110, 190  ;  lie  ia  cbaatiaed  by 
God  on  that  account,  130  :  he  poiaona  Beleucua 
and  uaurpa  the  crown,  191;  he  ia  expelled  by 
Eumeaee,  ibid. 

He-U-op'o-lte,  city  of  the  lower  EgyPS  Amooa  for 
ita  temple  dedicated  to  the  aun,  L  106  ;  ftirioua 
actiona  of  Cambyaea  there,  109.  ' 

HeMa-no-di'cie,  namea  of  thoae  who  preai4ad  in 
the  athletic  gamea  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

Herie-nua,aon  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Theaaaly,  from 
whom  the  Oreeka  derive  their  name  'Exxiivio*,  L 
414 

HeUee-pont,  atraii  between  Europe  and  Asia,  ii. 

Be'lola  :  origin  and  condition  of  the  Hetoti,  i.  81  ; 
erueltieaof  the  Lacedcmonlana  in  reapectto  them, 
i.  499  ;  revolt  of  the  heiota  agahist  the  Lacede- 
moniana,il.  114. 

HeHri'dl-ua  (Priscos:)  character  of  that  Roman,  IL 
989. 

He-me-ro-dro'mi,  runnera  or  conriera  among  the 
Greeka.  iv.  13. 

He-phaie'u-on,  Alexander'a  favourite:  miatake  of 
the  captive  princeeses  in  respect  to  him,  ill.  106; 
he  receivea  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  139  ; 
Alexander  makea  bim  marry  Darius*  3#unge8t 
daughter,  900  ;  his  death,  904  ;  Alexander*a  ea- 
teem  for  that  favourite,  106  ;  extraordinary  ho- 
nours which  that  prince  cauaea  to  be  paid  hlni 
after  hia  death,  306,  4cc. 

Hep-ta-no'mia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  deacription  of  it, 
i.98. 

Her-a-cla'a,.city  or  Fontua  ;  tyranta  who  governed 
it,  i.  95  ;  deatructlon  of  that  dty  by  Cotta,iv.  363. 

Her'a-cle'a,  In  ifitolia,  beaieged  and  taken  by  the 
consul  AciUua.  iv.  60. 

Her-ftHïtaya,  wife  of  Zoippua,  of  tbe  fbmlly  of 
Hiero,  is  massacred  with  her  chiUren  by  order 
of  the  people  of  S>Tacnie,  iv.  333. 

Her-arcll'd«,  or  descendants  from  Hercules  ;  they 
succeed  the  Atyadea  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  i. 
399  ;  they  seize  Peloponnesus,  and  are  soon  after 
driven  out  of  it,  419  ;  they  re-enter  Petoponneaus, 
and  seize  Laceda>mon,  81, 413;  they  endeavour 
to  oppom  the  augmentation  of  the  Atheniana, 
who  defeat  them  in  a  battle,  i.  415. . 

Her-a-cli'dea,  ralniater  of  Seuthea  king  of  Thrace, 
hia  perfidy,  ii.  966. 

Her-a-di'dea,  exile  of  Syracuae,  comes  to  the  aid 
of  hia  country  against  DlonvfiiuH,  Ii.  403;  the 
Syraeuaana  chuse  him  admiral,  ii>J<I.  :  his  envy 
of  Dion,  4^4  ;  be  Is  obliip>d  to  cpII  in  Tion  to  the 
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•idGrSvraciue,405;  and  toputhlnueiriiilobto 
ImidB,  «Mi  Dion  mtora  him  the  commud  in 
chlaf  liy  ■M,40e  ;  HeracUdeB  renewaiiia  intriiues 
anirat  Dion,  ibid.  ;  Dion  is  obliged  to  aiiffisr  oim 
to  be  killed,  400.  ^^     ^ 

Ber-a<ird«s,  PhUip^a  minliter,  hit  character,  iv. 
18;  Philip  «acriAcea  him,  to  gain  the  affection  of 
the  Maoedoniaaa,  ibid. 

Her-»-cli'des  of  Byiantiom  la  depotad  bjr  Aado- 
choa  to  Bcipto  AfHcanua.  iv.  66, 67. 

Bar-a-cll'dea,  treaaarer  of  the  province  of  Babirlon, 
la  banlabed  by  Demetrlua  Soter,  iv.  331  ;  be  is 
appointed  by  Ptolemy,  Aualua,  and  Ariarathes, 
to  pKpare  Aleiander  Baia  Ibr  penonalliig  the 
■on  oiAntlochua  Epiphanea,  In  orier  to  his 
reftgnlM  instead  of  Demetrina,  933  ;  be  oanieB 
him  toRome,  where  he  succeeds  In  causing  him 
to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria,  ibid. 

Bar'cu-la,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  subjected 
to  Eurystbenea  1^  the  fraud  of  Juno,  1.  41S. 

Her'cu-les,  son  of  Alexander  and  Bandna,  ill.  SS8 
la  put  to  death  by  Polysperchon,  974. 

Ber-ip-pi'das,  Spartan:  his  too  rigid  exactness 
obliges  Bplthridates  to  abandon  the  party  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  U.  8B1. 

Her-ml'aa,  Carlan,  Is  declared  prime  minister  of 
Antlochua  the  great,  111.  400  ;  his  character,  ibid.  ; 
be  removea  Epnigenea,  the  most  able  of  Antlo- 
ebus*s  generals,  40S  ;  Antlochus  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated,  404. 

Ber*moc'ra-tes,  Syracusan,  encourages  his  citizens 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Atheniana,  U. 
IfiO  ;  he  is  elected  general,  ibid. . 

Ber-mo-la'us,  oflkcer  In  the  train  of  Alexander,  con- 
■fdres  against  that  prince,  ill.  176;  he  Is  discov- 
ered and  punlahed,  ibid 

Her'od,  Idunuran,  la  made  governor  of  Galilee,  Iv. 
S80  ;  he  escapes  uxhu  Jerusalem,  to  aVold  lUllng 
Into  the  hanoB  of  the  Parthiaas,  Ibid.  ;  he  goea  to 
Borne,  and  la  declared  king  of  Judea  by  ttie  se- 
nate,  iUd.  ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  fBl  ; 
he  goes  to  Samaria,  and  eapouaea  Mariaonne, 
ibid.  {  he  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem, 
and  ascends  the  throne  of  Judea,  ibid. 

Be-rod'l-cua,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  Thes- 
aaly  ;  unhappy  fate  of  that  prince  and  his  Amily, 

He-rod'o-tus,  Greek  historian:  Ms  birth,  11.  46; 
applauses  which  he  received  at  the  Olynpic 
ganies  on  readtna  bis  history  there,  1. 50. 

Be-rod'o-tus,  friend  of  Demetrius  eon  of  Philip,  is 
adzed  on  that  prince*s  account,  Iv.  117  ;  be  Is  put 
to  tha  torture,  and  dieaon  the  rack,  lUd. 

He'roes:  times  most  fb«ious  for  the  history  of  the 
heroes,  1. 9S;  descripUon  of  most  of  the  heroes 
ao  much  boasted  of  in  history,  S3  ;  qualitlea  that 
fbrm  the  true  hero,  ill.  910. 

He'sl-od,  Greek  poet,  1. 443. 

He»-c-ki'ah,  king  of  Judah,  la  cured  miracnloualy. 
1.  SB5;  he  shows  the  ambassadorp  of  the  king  of^ 
Babylon  hia  riches  and  hia  palace.  Ibid.  JGod 
menacea  him  by  his  prophet,  Ibid.  ;  acoompllsh- 
ment  of  those  threats,  987. 

Bl'dar-nea,  Penlan  of  great  quality,  Statlra'a  fa- 
ther, 117938. 

Bi-em]/sal,  sob  of  Mldp^ktegof  Numldia,  1. 964 
Jugttitha  canaes  him  to  be  murdered,  965. 

Bl'e-rax,  of  Antlocb.  becomes  prime  minister  to 
Pbyacoo,  Iv.  9tt;  that  prince  puts  him  to  death. 


Bfe-ro  I.  brother  of  Gekm,  retgns  after  him  in  Sy- 
racuse, U.  134  :  his  character,  IbM.  ;  suspMons 
which  be  forms  against  his  brother,  135  ;  he  at- 
tracts learned  men  about  him  ibid.;  his  good- 
ness to  the  children  of  Anaxilatts,137  ;  his  death, 
ibid. 

Hl'e-ro  n.  Ws  Mnh,  Iv.  309  •  be  Is  clioeen  captain- 
sencralof  the  Syracusons,  ibid.;  and  soon  miter 
elected  king,  320  ;  be  quitu  the  partv  of  the  Car^ 


tbaginiaaa,  and  eapooasa  that  oT  tke  1 
311;  be  aids  the  first  against  t 
' "       ■      Ibid.;  be 


319; 


ture  aartlcularly, 
which  be  givea 


his  pacific  rdn,  11 

of  his  «u 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  314, 319;  he  emahifs 
the  ability  of  Archlmedea,  who  makea  abnnrfrar» 
of  macliinea  of  war  for  him  foe  the  deftBceof  a 
place,  316  ;  galley  which  ArcUneëea  boil^  fm 
him,  317;  he  dies  at  agréai  age,  ■mchiamcaMd 
by  hia  people,  319. 

Hl-er'o-cles,  father  of  Hiero.  canaca  liia  aoa  toke 
ezpoaed,  and  then  to  be  tarooght  bMfc  lo  kis 
house,  where  he  educatea  him  wîib  gjieat  care, 
iv.300. 

HI  e-ro-glyph'ica:  signMiratlnB  of  the  wuid,  L99. 

Hl-e>ronVinttii  Hiero*s  tfandsoo,  rrifna  atfier  him 
at  Syracnae,  and  by  Ids  vices  caaaea  liim  is  be 
much  regretted,  iv.  319,  30;  be  makes  an  al- 
liance with  Haimlbal,  3»;  he  is  Aillarf  in  a  coa- 
spiracy.  391. 

Hi-e-ro  pnan'tes,  name  ||ivea  to  llie  penea  wbo 
resided  at  the  ceTODOiqrirf  tbe  fesML  qC  EkeuHb, 

Hi-mil'con,  Carthaglniao  general,  eomea  lo  Skl|f 
to  drive  the  BomaasoutoT  it,  It.  389  ;  he  feriakm 
there,  301. 

Hip'pa-cra,  city  of  Africa,  rcfuaed  at  flat  to  Mb 
the  merceaarieb,  1. 190  ;  and  jtâm  then  after- 
wards, 900. 

Hip^par-chus,  son  of  Pisiatratoa,  goveraa  at  Aâaa 
after  his  father's  death.  L  439  ;  Ma  taste  for  fite- 
rature,  ibid.  ;  he  is  kiUea  in  tbeoooapfaa^  of  Bar- 
modius  and  Arlstoglton  Jbid. 

Hlp-pa-ri'nus,  brother  of  Dionyaiua,  drives  CalUp- 
pus  out  of  Syracuae,  and  reigna  there  two  yean, 

Bi|<pl-aa,  son  of  Plaistratna,  tetalos  the  a 

after  the  death  of  his  fbther,  L  430;  _.  

means  to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Bar- 
modlus  and  Ariatogltoo,  ibid.  ;  be  is  compelled  to 
quit  Aoica,  and  goes  to  aetHein  Pbrygia,  440;  he 
takes  refbge  In  Asia  with  An^phemca,  449  ;  IL 
30  :  he  engages  the  Penlans  in  the  fi'ar  i 
the  Greeks,  and  serves  them  as  a  guide,  ; 
Is  kUled  at  Marathon,  f  ' 
try,  4a 

Bfp-poc'n-tes,  famous  pbyriclan  r  hia  greakiakOity, 
I.  301  :  his  ^ntereatedMss,!!.  194. 

Blp-poc'ra-tes,  native  of  Caitban,  la  aem  by  Da»- 
nibal  to  Bleronymua,  and  resUks  atbia  court,  iv. 
390;  he  becomes  one  of  the  prIndpalBagiBtrateB 
of  Syracuse,  394  ;  bemarrhca  to  the  aidoT  Leoo- 
Uum,  395;  and  is  obliged  to  fly,  ibid.  ;  be,  and 
Bplcydes,  possess  themselves  of  all  authority  at 
Syracuse,  96;  be  makoi vrar  In  the  field  against 
Marcellus.  9l9,'  the  plague  destroys  him  and  Us 
troops,  33|. 

Bip'po-nax,  satiric  poet,  knowB  by 
aaainst  Bupalus  and  Athofis,  1. 445. 

Hwto-ry  :  idea  which  It  gives  us  of  the  origin  and 
progrem  of  kingdoms,  i.  13  r  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  histon-,  lii.  80, 449. 

Bol-o  fer'nes,  general  of  tbe  kutt  of  Assyria, 
marches  agalnsi  the  Israelltea,  andbeaiegea  B«tb- 
ulia,  1. 9B7 ;  Judith  cuts ofThii head,  ma. 

flol-o-  fer'nes,  tbe  pretended  brother  of  Ariarathes, 
usurps  tbe  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  90S;  303  ; 
he  Is  driven  out  by  Attalus,  and  retiree  to  An- 
tloch,  ibid.  ;  he  enters  into  a  oooifilracy  agaisat 
Demetriuft  his  beneftetor,  wbq  Impriaona  him, 
S03. 

Ho'mer,  fbmons  poet,  1. 442  ;  to  what  perfection  be 
carried  tbe  species  of  poeày  to  which  he  applied 
himself,  4431 

Bo-se'a,  klQg  of  Samaria,  revolts  againat  the  kin^ 
of  Aasyria,  L  9M  ;  be  fa  laden  with  chains  by 
Salmaaasar,  and  pot  iç  prison /or  the  ksi  of  hta 
life,  iUd. 
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^▼-■rclii'thiiB,  feaii  odebraiad  in  iMmoar  of  him  at 

IgMMMbBmoiii  U.  73» 
Hyto-la,  acityof  SicUjr^ii.  181. 
Hy-dar'nes  eommaiidi  tbe  Peraiani  called  tlMlm- 

mortala,  In  tbe  army  of  Xerxes,  U.  56. 
Hy-dra'o-tee,  a  river  in  India,  iii.  187. 
By-merrm,  city  of  SicUy  :  its  foundation,  IL 181  ;  its 

dctmrtlon.  i.  170. 
Hy-mer'e-us,  brotlwr  of  Demetrius  Fhalereus,  is 

delivered  uptoAndpater,  wlio  puts  liim  to  death, 

Hy-perbo-ltts,  Athenian  :  iiis  character,  ii.  179  ;  he 
•ndeayoois  to  irritate  tlie  people  ntêiom  Nidas 
and  Alcibiades,  ibid.  ;  he  is  banished  by  the  os- 
trae^m,  ibid. 

Hyp^-cra'ti-a,  one  of  the  wites  of  Mithridates: 
her  mascuOne  courage,  iv.  374. 

Hyr^«'nt-ans,  people  in  tbe  nel^hbonrbotd  of  Bar 
hyUaûtL,  subjected  by  Cvros,  L  390. 

Hyr-ca'nns,  son  of  Jotfepb,  is  sent  1^  his  father  to 
the  ooort  of  Aiezandna,  to  compliment  the  Mdg 
upon  the  birth  of  his  son  PUlometer,  iv.  87;  he 
diatingulsh08  himself  at  the  court  by  his  address 
and  magnificence,  88. 

Hyr-ca'nos,  (4otan,)son  of  Bimoa,  is  declared  i^gh- 
priest  and  prinoe  of  the  Jews  after  bis  father's 
death,  iv.  947  ;  he  is  bedewed  by  Andochus  Side- 
tea  in  Jerusalem,  ibid.  ;  and  surrenders  by  caidtu 
latlon,  ibid.  ;  be  renders  Uffiself  absolute  and  in- 
dependent, 949  ;  he  renews  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  SSI  ;  he  augments  his  power  in  Judea, 
SS5  ;  he  takes  Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  256  ; 
be  becomes  an  enemy  to  th^  Pharisees,  257  ;  he 
dies,  ibid. 

Hyr-ea'nns,  son  of  Alexander  Jannsos,  is  made 
Ugb-prleet  of  the  J^ws,  iv.  966, 274  •  after  tbe 
death  of  Atezandra.  he  takes  possession  of*  tbe 
throne,  976  ;  he  Is  obliged  to  submit  to  Ariatobu- 
luB  bis  younger  brother,  ibid.  ;  he  has  recourse 
to  Poinpey,  who  replaces  him  upon  the  throne, 
iUd.,  J^  ;  be  is  again  dethroned  bv  Pacorus, 
■0%  of  Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonus, 
who  causes  his  ears  to  Be  cut  olr.  280  ;  the  Par- 
ff>i«M  carry  him  into  the  east,  ibid.  ;  be  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Herod  puts  him  to  death, 
iUd. 

Bys-tas'peB,  fhther  of  Darius,  governor  of  Persia, 

Hya-ta^pes,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  made  gover- 
nor or  Bactriana,  ii.  82;  bis  remoteness  firom 
court  makes  way  for  his  brother  Artazerzes  to 
ascend  the  throne,  ibid.  ;  Artazerzes  undertakes 
to  reduce  hhn,  98  ;  va&  entirely  ruins  his  party, 
ibid. 

Hy9-ti-«'us,  tyrant  of  MUetus,  prevails  upon  the 
generals  of  Ionia,  not  to  abandon  Darius^  then 
employed  in  a  war  with  the  SCTthiaoa,  ii.  25; 
Darius  grants  him  a  territory  in  Thrace,  wbere 
he buil&  a  dty,  26;  that  prince  recalls  him  to 
court,  ibid.  ;  Hyslteus  secretly  supports  the  re- 
volts of  the  loniaAa,  20  ;  he  forms  a  com^iracy 
againt  the  government,  32;  be  id  discovered, 
ibid.;  he  it  taken  by  the  Persians,  delivered  up 
to  Artapbemes,  and  put  to  death,  33  ;  character 
of  Hystisus,  ibid. 

lA 

I-aCcus.    See  Bacchus. 
I-am»blcveiMproperfortragedy,l.67. 
I-be'rt-ans,  people  of  Asia,  subjected  by  Pon»pv, 

Thii,  animal  adored  by  the  Egypdans,  L  115, 117. 

leVtas  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  oflhéLeontines,  causes 
the  wife  and  motner-in-law  of  Dion  to.  be  put  to 
deAth,  il.  411  ;  the  Syracusans  call  in  his  aid 
against  DionysiUs,  and  elect  Urn  their  general. 
413  ;  he  eoncdvea  the  design  of  making  olmselr 
muter  of  Byracoie,  414  ;  and  seizes  great  part 


of  the  dty,  415  ;  Timoleon  marches  againt  him, 
416, 4tc.  ;  and  obliges  him  to  lire  as  a  private 
person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  419  ;  Icetas 
revolts  against  Timoleon,  wlm  punishes  him  and 
bis  son  with  death,  490. 
Icb-neu'mon,  animal  adored  in  BoTti  !•  117. 
I-du'nuB-ans,people  of  Palestine  :  Byrcanusobligea 

them  to  embrace  Judaism,  iv.  978. 
Im'il-con,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant  to  Han- 
nibal on  his  going  to  command  hi  Sicily,  i.  171  ; 
he  takes  Agrigentum,  179  ;  be  puts  an  end  to  the 
war  by  a  ueaty  with  IMonysius,  ibid.  ;  and  returns 
to  Carthage,  173  ;  he  returns  to  Sicily  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  i.  174,  ii.  379  ;  the  plague  spreads  in 
bis  armyjl  174,  ii.  389  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Diony^ 
sius,  leaves  his  troops  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
and  retires  to  Carthage,  where  he  kills  himself, 
i.  175,  U.  383. 
Im-mortals,  guards  of  the  Persian  kingi,  so  caUed, 

i.  389. 
In'a-chus,  king  of  Argos.  i.  419. 
In'a-nia,  prince  of  the  Libyans.  Is  choeen  king  by 
the  Eeîitlans,  and  supports  their  revolt  a^nsc 
the  Persians,  ii.  106;  he  treats  with  Megabyzus, 
genera]  of  the  Persians,  and  surrenders  hbnself, 
107;  helsdeliveredtotlieinother  of  Artazerzes, 
and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
In'cest,  common  apiona  the  Pemians,  i.  363, 364,399 
In-da-tkyr'sus,  king  or  tJie  Scythians,  attacked  by 
Dariui,  ii.  24  ;  answer  of  that  prinoe  to  Darins, 
wlio  sem  to  demawi  fire  and' water  ttom  liim, 
ibid. 
In'di-a^region  of  Asia,  divided  in  two  parts,  i.  57  ; 
iii.  177  ;  manners  or  its  inhabitants,  ibid.,  itc  ; 
rarities  of  that  country.  Ibid.,  dec.  ;  hlttory  of  the 
commerce  with  that  country  from  Solomon's 
time  to  the  present,  i.  100  ;  very  singular  dispute 
between  two  Indian  women  aller  the  death  of 
their  common  husband,  iii.  962;  ezpedition  of 
Semiiamis  into  India,  i.  279  ;  conquest  of  India 
by  Darius,  ii.  97  ;  then  by  Alezander.  iii.  187,  ^. 
In-form'ers:  how  punished  in  Persia,  i.  374  ;  defi- 
nition of  tbem  by  Plutarch,  ii.  409.— flee  Galum- 
niatora  or  False  Accusers. 
In-graf  i-tnde  punished  most  severely  among  the 

rersians,  i.  306. 
In-ta-pher'nes,  Persian  lord:   Us  insolence  and 

punishment,  ii.  11. 

In'ter-est  of  money  among  the  Romans,  iv.  357, 361. 

I'o-las,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cupbearer  to 

Alezander,  is  suspected  of  having  poisoned  that 

prince,  iii.  210. 

Ton,  son  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  his  name  to'Ionia, 

L414,41&         •--'  •  -~» 

Ton,  favourite  of  Peneus,  delivers  up  that  prince's 

children  to  OctaviuB,'iv.  186. 
I-o'ni-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  400;  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  415  ;  revolt  of  the 
lonians  against  Darius,  11. 90;  they  burn  tbe  dty 
of  Sardis,  31  ;  their  party  Is  entirely  ruiittd,  32  ; 
they  throw  ofi*  tha  Perilan  yoke  after  the  battle 
of  flalamin,  and  unite  with  the  Greeks  from 
thenceforth,  81. 
I-pbic'ra-tes,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid  Corcyra.  iL 
432  ;  he  is  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  Grecian 
troops  In  the  ezpedition  of  Artazerzes  against 
Egypt,  4d8  ;  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Phamn- 
bazus  causes  him  to  be  accused  of  making  the 
ezpedition  miscarryf  ibid.  ;  the  Athenians  efl[k- 
ploy  him  in,the  war  with  the  allies,  iii.  8  ;  he  is 
accused  by  Chares,  10  ;  and  cited  to  take  bis 
trial,  Ibid.  ;  means  which  he  employs  f<fr  his  de- 
fence, ibid.  ;  be  re-etftablishes  Perdiccas  upon  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  31  ;  praise  of  IpHcrates, 
8  ;  military  disdpline  which  be  establishes  among 
the  troops,  9é 
Ip'sus,  city  of  Phrygia,  fhmous  for  the  victory  of 
Ptctemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  andl^rshnaabui, 
over  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  iii.  996 
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JU 


Uft-du,  young  BfMuttn  :  hit  gnat  eoange,tt.  4S0. 

•lUrtiM 
Ueho-lM, 


'o-ru,  AUMDiaa,  feran  a  ftetkm  tn  Aibena 
er  Um  apnWon  oT  tlie  tjrraati,  i.  44L 
i>-lM,  Bputaa,  guards  an  ifliponant  paai  dur- 
;  Um  imiptioti  of  Uw  Tbebaoa  taiio  Laoonlaf 


in  a  peculiar  Biaimar, 
IL438.     ' 

laie,  part  orniaeiqr of  Syracoie:  daieiiptiQaorit, 
U.190. 

b-mt'nl-tto,  Theban,  te  made  priaoner  witb  Paiopi- 
ëaa.byAlaiaiMlerorPlieni,U.44S;  hetaddW- 
ered  1^  Epaminondaa,  447;  Lanenlua,  polemareh 
of  Tkébea,  te  aeiied  by  Leootldes,  and  carried 
priaoner  to  tlieettadel,  4M:  lie  ia  oondemned  and 
executed,  491 

I-aoc'ra-tea,  Greek  ontor  :  awtees  wMcta  he  en- 
deafoured  lo  reader  tlie  Atbeniane  by  tak  wil- 
tlnn,  Ul.  11, 47;  bis deatb,  08. 

I«>e'im-teB,  Greek  gnunmarlan,  le  eent  priaoner  to 
BoBie,  for  having  endeavoured  to  justify  the  aa- 
aaailnatlon  of  Octavius,  Iv.  S3S. 

18*808,  dcy  of  CiUcIa,  fbmous  fbr  Alexander's  vic- 
tory over  Darius,  ill.  ICO. 

Istti'ml-an,  aolcmn  games  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

I-taTI-ans  maaMcred  In  Asia  Minor,  by  order  of 
BUtbridates,  Iv.  344. 

rtho-bal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged  by  Nebu- 
chodonosdr,  L  SBB. 

I-tho'ma,  a  city  of  Messenia,  fbaous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  Messenlans  and  Lace- 
dBmonlana,  I.  80;  the  hihahitants  of  that  city 
subjected  by  the  Lacedgmonians,  ibid. 

Hu'nM,  part  of  Caskwyria,  iv.  939  ;  the  Iturcans 
are  obliged  by  Arisiobohia  to  embrace  Judaism, 


JA 

Jad'duSi'bMi^prlest  of  the  Jewa,  Implores  the  mo- 
t»ctlon  or  God  againat  Alexander,  ill.  ttS  ;  ho- 
nours paid  bim  by  that  prince,  Ibid.  ;  hia  death, 
M5. 

Ja^BUs,  founder  of  Rhodes,  represented  hi  a 
painting  by  Protogeaes,  iii.Stt. 

JaV)o,  tyrant  of  Pherv,  is  declared  generaUssi 
of  the TheSMllans,  U.  444;  death  puts  a  stop  to 
hto  derigna,  ibid. 

Ja'son  supplants  bis  brother  Onias,  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  iv.  189;  he  is -supplanted  hisiaelf  by 
his  brother  Menelaua,  193  ;  im  takes  Jérusalem, 
and  obliges  MeiieUba.to  retire  into  the  citadel, 
195. 

Ja^van.  or  Ym^  son  of  Japhet,  ihther  of  all  the 
people  known  under  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  1. 


Jav'e-lins.  exerdse  of  the  Javelin,  t.  50. 

Je-cho-ttl'as,  or  Jeboiakim,  king  of  Judah,  ig  led 
captive  to  Babylon,  i.  961^;  be  is  set  at  liberty 
after  an  tanprisomnent  thereof  thirty-seven  yean, 
SOL 

Ja-ho'az,  king  of  Judaa,  led  captive  Into  Egypt, 
vriterebeiUes,  1.149.  ^^*^ 

Je-hora-kho  is  plaeed  by  Nechao  upon  the  throne 
of  Jttdea  in  the  roonr  of  his  brother  Jehoaz,  f. 
148  ;  he  Is  conquered  by  Nebuchodaaoeor,  988  ; 
he  revolts  against  that  prince, 980;  Us  death, 
iUd. 

Je-ru'sa-lem,  city  of  Palesttee,  L  98  ;  taking  of  that 
city  by  Nechao,  149  ;  H  is  besieged  by  flenaache- 
Tlb,  and  delivered  miraculously,  985, 986  ;  it  Is 
btsieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchodonoeor,  988, 980 
iti  «niflcttions  demoUabed  by  that  mince,  ibid. 
rebuVt  by  order  of  Artaxerzes.  li.  100;  Alexan^ 
der's  ntrance  into  Jerusalem,  Hi.  193  ;  it  is  be- 


aieaed  and  taken  by  Ptolemy,  946. 947  ;  it  is  takra 
•Bd  plundered  by  Antiochus  Eplphanes,  iv.  125, 
lao,  131  ;  its  temple  is  prolbned,  196, 139  ;  it  is 
taken  by  Antiochus  BIdetes,  who  causes  itt  fbr 
tUlecdone  to  be  denKdished,  iv.  947;  Pompey 


its  walls  to  be  I 

to  bedemolista  _^ 

9B1. 

Je'sns  Christ,  his  kingdoaa  fosetoM  by  IteHL 
3S2  ;  contrast  between  the  ktaadoaua  of  the  worid 
and  the  kingdom  of  ChKlst.  3a,  354. 

Jews,  massacre  of  the  Jewa,  oy  order  of  8eBaalh^ 
rib,  i.  986;  avcrskmof  the  JewatetbeSamah- 
tana,  IUd.  ;  captivity  of  the  Jewsat  Balqrlon,ani 
Ma  duration,  988;  CJrms'  edkt  for  tbeir  retan 
to  Jerusalem,  L  390;  the  icbidldiM  of  theij  09 
oppoeed  by  the  Bamarttaaa,  351  :  fi.  M;  Dmjm 
conHnna  Cyrua'  edia  ia  their  mvov,  14  ;  Us 
edict  against  the  Jews  revoked  at  theaoikkaiiaB 
of  ftlher,  L  336  ;  the  Je«a  areeoafinDcd  inihor 
privileges  by  Xerxes,  iL  46;  and  aflctwards  by 
Aftaxtons,  100;  Ochns  carries  agrsai  aombcr 
of  Jews  captive  into  l^ypc,  ih-lT;  tbe  Jews  le- 
Aiae  to  suboll  toi" 


peat  pri^leges  from  thu  pitu»^lV;  they  re- 
flise  to  woifc  at  the  >utta«  tf  ^^cmcifeor 


Behis,  906  ;  they  setae  at  Aikxankàa  te~  peat 
numbers,  99;  all  those  who  were  ikavea  m 
Egypt  are  set  at  hbeityr^EiS  ;  ttieJcwssnteiiito 
Antiocbas  the  Great,  iv.  90;  cmsMes  wUcfe 
they  sttfier  from  AntiDchus  Epipbsaas,  195^  130, 
^.;  they  gain  great  victories  ondciJadtt  Mac- 
cabeus, fint  over  the  gcnecaia  of  ^hx  praice, 

thenovertlRiseof  Antiochus  En 

UmselflapenOD,13S,13&140,S     ,   

peace  with  Aatiocbus,  ibid.  ;  they  gain  new  vic- 
tories over  the  generals  of  Denretrius  8ater,23l  ; 
they  an  declared  friendi  and  allies  of  the  So- 
mans.  IUd.;  they  bulM  a  temple  ia£mt334: 
they  revenge  themselves  eo  the  WnUtsnta  ca 
Antioch  for  tift  evils  they  had  snflfered  fvomilKm, 
938, 930;  they  renew  the  treaties  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  949  ;  they  are  snUectad  by  Amiochos  81- 
detei,947;  blstoryof  the  Jewéuiaier  Arieiolmlns, 
971  ;  Alexander  Janneus,  9(79  ;  AlcSandra,  STiA  ; 
AristDbulusII.,916;  liyréanns,99ll;  ' 
980  ;  the  sovereignty  over  the  Jews 
to  a  stranger,  9B1. 

Jon'a-than,aJewanA  Paddneee,  brJM  over  Hyr- 
canus  to  bidsea  fium  that  of  the  nanseen,  it. 
957. 

Jon'a-than,  brother  of  Jadai  Ifaccabvoa^vuceeeds 
faimin  the  govenmwat  of  Jttdea,  Lv.9Qâ;  be  ac- 
cepta of  the  M^piiesthoQd  from  Alexander  Ba- 
la, and  aids  that  prince  against  Dcmetilua  Soaer, 
93T  ;  be  nodertakes  to  drive  the  Greeka  cmu  of 
the  ciudel  which  they  had  in  Jerusalem,  ibid^ 
Itc.  ;  Demetrius  NIcator  orders  Mm  to  anend 
him  upon  that  afla|r,  ibid.  ;  Jonathan  aUU  that 
prince  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  IUd.  ;  die- 
gusted  by  the  ingratitode  of  Demetriua,  be  de- 
clares for  Antiochus  Theoe,  33Ô  ;  be  sullen  him- 
self to  be  deceived  by  T^Tphon,  who  putt  hiaitD 
death,  939 

Jo'sepb,  son  of  Jacob,  1. 130. 

Jo'sepb,  Onias*  nephew,  is  sent  into  Copt,  10 
make  Us  uncle's  fxcuae  to  Ptolemy,  iii.  363  ;  his 
credit  with  Ptolemy,  ibid.  ;  tlMi  prince  gives  iàm 
the  fann  of  the  re\*cnuf>s  of  Cosloayria  and  Pales- 
tine without  security,  IUd. 

Jo'si-ah^kinc  of  Judah,  marches  Bf>alnst  If cehao, 
is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  wound  received  in  bat- 
tle, 1. 141, 14^ 

Ju'ba  I.  king  of  Mauritania,  Is  conquered  by  Ca- 
aar,  and  kills  himself;  i.  900. 

Jul»  II.  son  of  the  former,  is  led  in  Cssar's  tri- 
umph while  aa  inlhnt,  i.  900  ;  Auguahm  laslmt» 
Um  the  dominions  of  his  father,  ibid.  ;  vtosIds  of 
learning  ascribed  to  tUs  prince,  iUd. 

Ju'das,  cwd  MaccabsBUs,  tnird  son  of  Hattathias, 
1»  chosen  general  by  blafiithar  against  Antioehss 
Epiphanes,  iv.  135;  be  gains  several  great  vic- 
tories over  that  prince,  137,  etc.  ;  be  retafcea  tha 
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teinple(Uid  dedicatM  it  anew  to  the  Mnrlee  of 
God,  13B;  he  gaina  new  advantafea  over  the 
generala  of  Antioebua  Enpator,  and  over  that 
prince  in  person,  iv.  SS5,  âcc  ;  repeated  victories 
of  Judas  Maceatoiui  over  the  generate  of  Deme- 
triua  Soter,  936|  337;  he  diet  In  hatHe,  flgbting 
glorioosiy.fias. 

Jn-de'a,  raî^on  of  Syria,  caUed  also  Pilestiiie,  i. 
28. 

Ju'dith,  Jewess;  her  oonrage  and  boldness,  i.  907. 

Ju-gur'tha,  HassinisBa'a  grandson,  is  adopted  by 
Hicipsa,  and  associated  with  the  other  children 
of  tint  prince,  i.  965  ;  he  seizes  the  Iclngdom  of 
Nomidla,  and  puts  one  of  the  two  princes,  his 
brothers  by  adoption,  to  death,  ibid.  ;  he  attacks 
the  second  with  open  force,  966  ;  besieges  him  in 
Cirthvibid.;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him.  967  ;  Jngurtha  ft-uslrates  their  eflbrts  seve- 
ral times  by  bribes,  ibid.  ;  the  Romans  send  Me- 
teilus  Arst,  and  then  Marios  against  him,  who 
both  gain  many  advantages  over  him,  967,  968  ; 
Jugoraia  has  recourse  toBocchus,  his  father-in- 
law,  wlio  gives  him  up  to  the  Romarib,  988  ;  he 
la  led  tn  triumph,  969  ;  and  afterwards  thrown 
Into  a  deeir  dungeon,  where  he  perishes  misera- 
bly, iWd. 

Jn'li-us  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into  Acbaia, 
to  appease  the  troubles  there,  iv.  911. 

Jtt'ni'us,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Cvrtiia- 
ginians,  L  195. 

Ju-ven't^us  Thalna  (P.)  Roman  prvtor,  marches 
against  Anddscus,iv.  810;  he  is  UBed  in  m  bat- 
tie,lUd. 
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of  kingdoms  from 


laVé^Um.tbn  sitoated  hi  the  nelghboiiihood  of 
Syracuse,  U.  m. 

Lab-o-ro-so-ar'chod  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria, 
and  is  killed  soon  after,  i.  991  :  bad  hiclhiations 
and  cruelty  of  that  ptiince,  ibid. 

Lab'y-nit.    Bee  Balthaxar,  or  Belahaasar. 

Lab'y-rinth  of  Egypt  ;  description  of  it,  1. 101. 

Larce-diB'mon,  or  Sparta,  a  ci^  of  Peloponnesns, 
ciH[>ital  of  Lacedœmonia.  Lacedaemonians  or 
Spartans,  L  406.  Kings  of  Laeedcmonia,  1.  413. 
the  Heraclids  seize  LacedannoD,  where  two 
brodiers,  Euxysttienes  and  Procles,  reign  jointly, 
ibid  ;  the  crown  remains  In  those  two  families, 
ibid.  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  take  Bloa,  and  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots,  81  ;  LycQrgns, 
legiflator  of  Sparta,  89  ;  war  between  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Argives,  ibid.  ;  flnt  war  between 
the  Lacedsîmonians  and  If essenians,  83  ;  defbat 
of  the  Lacednmonians  neaf  Ithoma,  84  ;  they 
take  and  destroy  Ithoma,  and  grant  peace  to  the 
Ifeasenians,  86  ;  second  war  of  the  Lacedemon- 
ians and  Messenians,  ibid.:  the  Laoedemon- 
lans  are  defeated,  ibid.  ;  they  demand  a  general  of 
the  Athenians,  who  give  them  Tyrteus,  by  pro- 
fesrion  a  poet,  87  ;  by  his  verws  he  inspires  them 
with  courage,  and  occasions  their  gahimg  a  great 
victory,  ibid.  ;  the  Lacedemonians  sulrieet  the 
Messenians,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
Helots,  88;  the  Lacedemonians  deliver  Athens 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Plsistratides,  440  ;  they 
undertake  to  reinstate  Hipplas,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
Iwt  inefibctaaUy,  441,  if.  34  ;  DiMus  sends  to 
Sparta  to  demand  Its  submisslontS?;  the  Spai^ 
tans  put  his  heralds  to  death,  ibid  ;  a  ridiculous 
•uperatition  prevents  the  Lacedemonlaris  from 
Vot,,  IV.  30 
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having  a  share  in  tlie  battle  of  Marathon,  38  ;  the 
honour  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  decreed  to 
them,  50  ;  three  hundred  Spartans  dispute  the 

KH  of  Thenaomim  with  Xenes,  61  ;  battle  of 
lamin,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  have  a 
neat  share,  66,  Ice.  ;  honours  which  they  render 
Themisiodes  after  that  battle,  70  ;  the  Laceda- 
Bdcmians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians, 
cut  the  army  of  the  Persians  in  pieces  at  the 
battle  of  Piatee,  73,  Itc  ;  thev  defeat  the  Persian 
fleet  at  tlie  same  time  near  Mycale,  80  ;  they  are 
for  preventing  the  Athenians  from  rebnildinc  the 
walls  of  their  dty,  83  ;  tlie  haughtiness  of  Pau- 
sanlas  occasions  their  losing  the  command,  86; 
they  send  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themis- 
todes  as  an  aceomi^ice  in  the  oonsptracy  of  Pau- 
sanias,  80.  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  114  ;  sedition 
of  tlie  Helots,  ibid.  ;  seeds  of  division  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  115  ;  peace  is  re-established 
between  the  two  states,  116  ;  Jealousy  and  dif- 
ferences Iwtween  the  Lacedemonians  uid  Atlien- 
ians,  129  ;  treaty  of  pebce  for  thirty  years.  194  ; 
new  causes  of  complaint  and  dissention,  ibid.  ; 
open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Atiieiu,  198; 
Peloponneslan  war,  144,  etc.  ;  allies  of  tlie  La- 
cedemonians in  that  war,  ibid.  ;  they  ravage 
Attica,  146  ;  Lacedemon  has  recourse  to  the 
Persians,  159;  its  deputies  are  seized  by  the 
Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death, 
ibid.  ;  Piatee  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, 154  ;  they  abandon  Attica,  to  retake 
Pyloe  from  the  Athenians,  163  ;  they  are  defeated 
^t  sea,  ibid.  ;  they  are  shut  up  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  ibid.  ;  they  surrender  at  discretion, 
165;  expedition  of  the  LacedemonlanB  into 
Thrace,  170  ;  they  take  AmpbipoUs,  171  ;  truce 
of  a  year  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  179  ;  vic- 
tory of  the  Lacedemonians  over  the  Athenians 
near  AmphipoUs,  173  ;  peace  between  the  two 
sûtes  for  fifty  years,  174  ;  the  war  renewed  be. 
tween  Sparta  and  Athena.  178  ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians give  Alcitiiades  refuge,  189,  by  his  advice 
they  send  Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and 
fortify  Deeelia  m  Attica,  103, 196  ;  the  Lacede- 
monians conclude  a  treaty  with  Penia,  915  ; 
their  fleet  is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyisi- 
cum,  919  ;  they  appomt  Lysander  admiral,  939  ; 
they  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Bphesus,  923  : 
Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander,  994,  defeat  or 
the  Lacedemonians  near  the  Arglnuse,  996,  &c  ; 
they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians 
near  iEgoepotamos,  939  ;  they  take  Athens,  934  ; 
and  change  the  fbm  of  its  covemment,  ibid.  : 
decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the  use  of  the  money 
which  Lysander  caused  to  be  carried  thither, 
935  ;  base  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  res- 
pect to  Syracuse,  374  ;  infamous  means  which 
they  use  for  ridding  themselves  of  Aidbiades,  940  ; 
inhumanly  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  Athen- 
ians who  fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  9«i,  Itc.  ;  the  Lacedemonians  ftimish 
Cyrus  the  younger  with  troops  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  948  ;  they  cbasose  the  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  979  ;  they  undertake 
yrUh  AmsUans  at  the  bead  of  them,  to  reinstate 
the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  975  ; 
expeditions  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Asia,  978  ; 
Sparta  appoints  Ages&aiis  generalissfano  by  sea, 
and  land,  982;  league  against  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, 983  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  Nemea, 
984;  thdr  fleet  is  defeated  bv  Conon  near  Cni- 
dos,  985  ;  battle  gabied  by  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Ooronea,  986  ;  they  conclude  a  shameful  peace 
for  the  Greeks  with  the  Petrians,  980  ;  they  de- 
dare  war  with  the  Olynthians,  494  ;  they  seize 
the  dtadd  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence,  ibid: 
they  receive  the  Olynthians  into  the  number  of 
thmr  allies,  495';  prosperity  of  Sparta,  Ibid.  ;  tho 
Lacedemonians  aie  reduced  to  qoit  the  dtadel  of 
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Thebei,  430  ;  tbejr  fonn  an  ind&cuial  enterpriae 
againit  tbe  Pirvus,  431  ;  they  are  defeated  near 
Tag3rr«,433:  tbey  declare  war  against  the  The- 
tana  ibid.  ;  they  are  defeated  andput  to  flifht  at 
Lenctra,  439,  etc;  the  Thehana  ravage  their 
countiy,  and  advance  to  ttie  gatee  of  Sparta,  438  ; 
the  Lacedemonians  implore  aid  of 


Bians,  441; 
4»;  htttle 


Bpaita  besieged  by  Epaminondas, 
451;  the 


of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Lacede- 


■end  aid  to  Tachoa,  who  liad  revoked  against 
the  Persians,  459  ;  enterprise  of  the  Lacedemon- 
ians against  Megalopolis,  iii.  13;  th«y  revolt 
agaliwt  the  Macedonians,  ISB;  tli«y  are  defeated 
by  Antipater,  153;  Alexander  pardons  them, 
150  :  Spwta  besieged  by  jpyrrhus,  341  ;  ooorace 
of  the  Spartan  women  daring  that  siege,  34x  : 
history  oif  the  Lacedsmonlans  in  the  reign  of 
Agli,374;  andhithatofCf  — 

U  fhOs  faito  the  hands  of  Ai 
■edition  in  Sparta  appeased  by  PhiliiK 
johis  the  Aottans  against  that  prince,  416  ; 


Cleomenes,3837Bny, 
Antigonns  Doson,  397  ; 
dbyPhiliiK41S;Sparu 


FhiUp,  4S3  :  Spartt  Joins  with  the  iStoUans  in 
"         tty  with  the  Romans,434  ;  Btarhanidas 

I  tyrantof  Spaita,  iMd.  ;  the  ~ 
iaos  defeated  by 
447;  Nabis  succeeds  Maichanidas,  450  ;  his  cniei 
treatment  of  the  LaceddBonlaas,  450,  451,  iv. 
40;  Qiiintlus  Plaminlnus  besieges  Snarta,  43  ; 
enterprise  of  the  ^tnit^M  agalnat  Sparta,  5S  ; 
that  dty  entera  into  the  Achcan  leaiue,  53  ;  the 
Bpaitans  cruelly  treated  by  their  exiles,  9  ;  the 
"^  IS  separate  Sparta  from  the  Acluelui 
,  911;  war  between  the  ' 


!SfS;' 


Ithe  Achcans,  S19;  diaracter  and  govei 
ment  of  Sparta,  i.  417, 4M,  ii  33S  ;  laws  institu- 


by  Lycorgus,  fomiiDd  upon  tiiose  of  Crete,  1 
417,  li.  336  :  senate,  i.  418;  love  of  poverty,  il. 
334  ;  gold  and  sUver  money  banished  Spaila,  i. 
410  :  public  meals,  ibid.  ;  educaUon  of  children, 
490, 4a.  ;  bailMious  cruelnr  in  respect  to  them, 
497  ;  obedience  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
487,  U.  383  ;  respect  which  they  were  obliged  to 
haveftn-  ag0, 1.  Sn  ;  patience  and  fortitode  of  the 
LaoedMMaian  youtn,  491  ;  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  Lacedsemonian  youth,  490  ;  exces- 
alve  leisure  In  which  they  Uved,  490  ;  cnieltv  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  respect  to  t^e  Helots, 
ibid.  ;  modesty  and  decenqr,  entirely  neglected 
at  Sparta,  ibid.  ;  common  character  of  toe  La- 
cedemonians and  Atheniana,  ii.  365;  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Sparta,  336  ;  dUTerent  kind»of 
troops  of  which  the  Lacedemonian  armies  were 
compawd,358;  manner  in  which  the  Lac4>de- 
monlans  prepsîred  for  batHe,  IL  01  ;  navy  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  i.  496. 

Lach'a-res,  Theban,  commands  a  detachment  of 
the  army  of  Ck^hus,  in  that  prince's  expedition 
against  Egypt,  iU.  18  ;  be  fonns  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
siuro,  and  takes  it,  IMd. 

La-co'ni-a,  province  ai  Peloponnesus,  1. 408. 

La'de,  a  small  island  over  uainst  Miletua,  ii.  39. 

La'im  a  famous  courtezan,  u.  180. 

La'ius,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  1. 413. 

LakeofMœris,i.l09. 

Lam'a-chus  is  appotaited  general  with  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades,  in  the  expedition  of  tlie  Athenians 
against  Sicily,  U.  189;  his  poverty  makM  him 
contemptible  to  the  troops,  189;  he  is  killed  at 
the  siegÏD  of  Syracuse,  lOl 

La'nI-a,  courtezan  to  Demetrius  ;  her  enormous 
expenses,  111.  904  :  pleasantly  of  a  comic  poet  in 
respect  to  her.  905. 

La'mi-a,  city  of  Thessalv,  fhmous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  Antipater,  Ul.  933. 

Lands:  distribution  of  them  institnted  byLycnrgu» 
at  BparU,  i.  418;  reflection  upon  that  partitinn. 
405. 
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La-od'1-ce,  wife  of  Antlochua  Theoa,  ia  repafiesl 
by  that  prince,  UL  399;  AntkKtaaa  tafcea  bv 
again,  356;  she  causes  liim  to  be  poisoned, S: 
and  Seleucos  Callinicoa  to  be  declared  kisc  m 
faissleadiibki.  ;  aba  causes  Berenice  and  her  ea 
to  be  put  to  death,  ibid.  ;  Ptotenoy  pois  her  » 
death,  ibid. 

La-od'i-ce,  danditsr  of  Mhhridafiw,  kiu  of  Fda- 
tus,  marries  Antlochus  the  Great,  iii.  400. 

Le^Hfi-ce,  sister  of  Oemetitaa  Sotter,  and  i 
of  Perseus,  Ung  of  Macedonia,  is  poi  to  death  fy 
Ammonlus,  fhvourite  of  Alexander  Bala,  iv.  9S. 

La-od'i-ce.  widow  of  Ariarathes  VL,  acts  as  re- 
gent dttibg  the  minority  of  six  princes,  her  cbâ- 
drai,  lv.303;  she  poisons  five  of  tbem,  and  pré- 
pares to  do  the  same  by  the  sixth,  ibid.;  Ékev 
put  to  death  by  the  peofde,  304. 
•■  'Mhhrldatcs 


La-od'i-oe,  sister  of  1 

(fast  Aifluaihes  VII.,  king  of  Cappâdodâ,  si^af- 

lerwards  Nicomedes,  king  of  BItfeyate,  iv.  SM; 

part  which  he  makes  bet  act  at  gosnc^  bdiaitfce 

senate,  304, 341. 
La-oro'e-don,  one  of  Alexander^  caai»!»-.  pro 

vliices  which  fell  to  him  sAerihai  pawe*«  dtnOu 

111.999:  he  ta  dispossessed  of  them  fay  Kkaav, 

who  takes  him  prisoner,  246. 
La-ran'da,  city  of^Plsidia,  revota  a|   '      '    " 

ca8,ilL941;  tragical  end  of  thai  c 
La-ris'sa,  city  of  Tbessaly,  1. 40a 
Las'the-nes,  chief  maglsuaie  of  CNyvthsa,  pttsthat 

ei|y  faito  the  hands  of  PhOip,  iii.  4Bu 
Las'lhe-nes,  of  Crete,  supplies  PeuMitilus  KicMor 

with  troops  for  ascending  the  throne  of  SyilLir. 

935;  his  bad  conduct  makea  that  priaoeceaAil 

many  faults.  936. 
Lft-thy'rus.    See  Ptolemy  Laihyraai 
Laws  :  origin  and  institution  or  laws,  1 110;  laws 

of  the  figrptians,  IIS;  lavrs  of  Crete,  fi.  S»; 

laws  of ^afta,  I.  417  ;  laws  of  Athena,  43B. 
Leap'lng  :  an  exerdae  among  the  Greeka,  L  51. 
Le'gion,Roniaa:  soUlenof  whichitwasc 


Le'gls-la'tors,  famonsonea  of  Antiquity  ;  Dnea,  i. 
430,  àA.  431  ;  Sokm,  ibid.  ;  Lycoigtt,  417;  Cba- 
rondas,  tt.  141  ;  Zaieucus,  14^ 

Le'lex,  first  king  of  LaccdnMoia,  1 4I3L 

Len-tis'cus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  to  lakea  Brinmeff  hy 
Demetrius,  and  seal  back  to  his  ftther  by  that 
prince,  ill.  981. 

Len-tulus  ta  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  ILomans,  le 
watch  over  BoMHa,  daring  the  wax  wUb  Peiaens, 
Iv.  lOT. 

Len-tuluB,  consul,  ta  ordered  to  rpfautate  Plokmy 
Auletes  upon  the  throne,  Iv.  361  ;  he  te  prevent- 
ed fhnn  exeeutint  that  commisBion  by  apreiend' 
ed  oracle  of  the  nbyls,  38& 

Le'oD,  Corinthian,  defendi  the  dtadcl  of  Bjiauiss 
against  leetas  and  the  Carthaginiana,  iL  417. 

Le'on,  Athoiian,  is  sent  deputy  widi  Timagoras  to 
the  oourt  of  Persia,  and  accuaea  Ida  coleagac  at 
hta  return,  II.  449,443. 

Le-o-na'ins,  one  of  AJexander*s  captains:  pro- 
vinces that  fdl  to  him  after  that  prfnce'e  dôah, 
iii. 990;  he  marches  to  ttie  aid  or  Antipaier  be- 
sieged In  Lamia,  933  ;  he  ta  Ulled  ia  hatoe,  ibid. 


Le-on'i-das,  governor  of  Alexander,  iii.  78. 
'  e-on'i-das  L,  ktaig  of  Sparta,  defends  the  pass  of 
Thermopyle  with  unparalleled  bravfeiy,  agaiart 


LeHon'i-das  I 

. .  le  with  unparalleled  bravfeir.  a{ 
the  iaaumeraUe  army  of  Xerxes,  iL  00;   he  ii 
killed  there,  61  ;  the  Lacedcmonlana  cnet  hha  s 
magnificent  monument,  09. 

Le-on'ldas  II.,  reigns  at  Sparta  Joints  with  Agh, 
iii.374;  heoppoac8thederignofthat|NiDoe,33T; 
he  te  divested  of  the  sovereignty,  33^;  beeacapfs 
to  Tegea,  IMd.  ;  be  tarecalledand  replaced  up« 
the  throne. 380 ;  he  lays snans  ftir  Agis,  39; 
and  pius  htm  to  death, 389;  he  oMfpes  the  «riia 
of  that  prince  to  marry  his  son  Cleomenes,  383; 
I  of  Leonidas ,  384  ;  bte  character*  374. 


(it  ath  of  Leonidas, 
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Ii»^a'ti-d8B,  potanaick  of  Thabei,  puts  tbe  citadel 
of  UmU  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemon- 
iansi  IL  4S4  ;  he  impiiwna  bmeniua,  who  was 
hia  opponent,  iUd.  ;  ne  senda  penoos  to  Athena 
to  a— aaiinate  the  principal  exiles.  497  ;  Pelopidas, 
at  the  head  of  the  conapiraton,  kiUa  him,  430. 

LeHm'tl-um,cinr  of  Sicily,  ii.  181. 

LoHMi'ti-ua,  PhiUp*8  general,  insulta  Aratns  grossly 
at  a  feast,  iti.  ^  ;  he  is  security  for  the  fine  laid 
on  Megaleaa  upon  the  same  account,  ibid.  ;  Phi- 
lip takes  the  oommand  of  his  troops  from  him, 
^^  puts  him  to  death,  4SSw 

Le-os'the-nea,  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  and  animales  them  to  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  ffi.S3l  ;  he  Is  placed  at  the 
head  of  theGreeks  allied  against  Antipater,ibld.  ; 
UsgioriooB  exploits,  333  :  he  receives  a  wound 
at  the  siege  of  LamiA,  and  dies  ^oon  after,  334. 

Le-o-tych'i-dea,  kingof  Lacedcmonia,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Zanthippus  the  Athenian,  sains  a  fa- 
Mious  victory  over  the  Persians  near  Mycale,  ii. 
8D. 

Leo-tych'i-dea,  aon  of  Timea,  wifis  of  Agis,  passes 
fsr  the  son  of  AlciUades,  and  for  that  reason  is 
exoladed  the  throne,  U.  190. 873. 

Lep'ti  nus,  brother  of  DIonyslus,  Is  pot  to  flight  by 
the  Carthaginians  with  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, iTsSO;  he  is  banished,  388;  soon  after 
recalled,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Dionysius, 
ibid.  ;  he  kills  CaUppos,  Dion's  murderer,  410  ; 
be  snmaders  himself  to  Timoleon,  wlio  sends 
himtoOortnth,419. 

Lep'tl-nns,  Syrian,  kills  Octavius  the  Roman  am- 
'  ir,  iv.  330;  Demetrius  delivers  him  up  to 


thesettaîe,S99. 
tl-nns^  Syncusan, 


Hiero's  ftither-in-law,  Iv. 


Les'boa,  Islandi^f  Civtet  1. 409  ;  revolt  of  that  Island 
against  the  Athenians,  il.  156  ;  the  Atheniana  re- 
duce it  to  itt  fimner  obedience,  ISO. 

Let'ten  :  invention  of  letters  brought  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus,  i.  134. 

Leu'con,  king  in  the  Boaphoms  :  mutual  generosity 
between  that  prince  and  the  Athenians,  ill.  S7. 

Leuy tra,  small  towu  of  BmoÛa,  famous  for  the  vie- 
to^  of  the  Thebaaa  over  the  Lacedemonians,  ii. 

Leu-tyehCi-deaisdeeted  Ungof  Sparu  inthe  room 

ofDemaratus,  ii.  37. 
I«e-vi'nus,  Boman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  ill 

33i: 

Le-vi'nus,  (M.  Valerius)  is  sent  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  in  qi  ilitv  of  pnetor,  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Pm  ip,  IIL  43S  ;  enemies  he  excites 
against  that  prind  :,  ibid.,  Itc 

Li'bra-ry  :  fbmoos  libraries  of  antiquity;  at  Alex- 
andria, I..110,  ijMlOO,  310  ;  at  Athens,  1.  430  ;  at 
Pergamna,  iv,  309 

Lib'y-a,  part  of  Af id  ca,  iv.  906  ;  war  of  Ubya,  or 
orthemereenarid,197. 

U-dn'i-us,  consul,  ii  sent  into  Macedonia  against 
Perwus,  iv.  153,  U'7  ;  he  encamps  near  the  river 
Fenena,  150;  is  ^df^ated  In  a  battle,  169, *c ; 
and  afterwahli  gaina  some  advantages  over  Per- 
seus, 104. 

Z4-ein'i-tts,  (C.)  the  consul's  brother,  commands  the 
Italian  cavaury  in  his  brother's  army,  iv.  160. 

LiffbChouse  of  Alexandria,  1 109. 

Uro-raa,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus'  the 
<}reat,  makea  that  prince  master  of  the  city  of 
Bardis,  Hi.  400. 

Ltgii'ri-a,  province  of  Italy,  iv.  905  ;  its  inhabit- 
ants sutdacted  to  the  Marseillians  by  the  Ro- 
mans, IIMi 


U-ly  be'um,  dty  of  Sicily,  besieged  by  0»  Ro- 
mans, LliM. 

Unes  orcireumvaUatlott  and  cootrnvallation  used 
maaogtheancienttLiLlSS. . 

Xii'oireas,  Lcros,  or  toona,  name  of  a  courtezan; 
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statue  erected  in  honour  of  her  by  the  Atheii- 
laos,  i.  441. 

Liir'sus,  city  of  Dlyria  :  riege  and  taking  of  that  eitr 
by  PliiUp,  111.  433. 

Uv'i-us,  consul,  is  sent  into  CUalpine  Gaul  to  ay 
pose  the  entrance  of  Asdrubal  into  Italy,  i.  S89; 
be  defeats  that  general  in  a  great  battle.  330. 

Loans:  law  concerning  them  among  tne  Egyp- 
tians, L 113  ;  in  what  manner  such  as  lived  upon 
borrowing  were  considered  among  the  Perrians, 
t375. 

Lo'tus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  thqr  made 
bread,  1. 1357196. 


Love;  care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admitting  any 
ialo  their  dramatic  poems  relating  to  love, 
conjugal  love,  model  of  it,  lit  380. 


Lu-cre'ti-uB,  pnstor,  commands  the  Soman  fleet 
sent  against  Perseus,  iil.  157  ;  be  besieges  Hali- 
artus,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  and  takes  and  demolishes 
it  entirely,  iv.  164. 

Lu^urius  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  against 
Mithridates,  and  gains  two  great  victorier  over 
that  prince,  iv.  351  ;  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
cbarved  with  the  war  against  Mithridates,  357  ; 
he  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cy- 
xlcum,  356;  and  defeats  his  troops,  3:^  359: 
he  gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  359  ;  and 
obliges  him  to  take  refuge  witli  Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia,  361  ;  he  sends  an  ambassador  to  de> 
maud  Mithridates,  ibid.  ;  he  regulates  the  aflbirs 
'of  Asia,  ibid.,  Ace.  ;  he  declares  war  against  Ti- 
granes, 303  ;  he  besieges  Tigranocerta,  364  ;  ho 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  366  ;  and 
takes  Tigiranocerta,  ibid.  ;  he  safiis  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  Joint  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
nranes,  369  ;  his  army  refuses  to  obey  tiim,  ibid.  ; 
Pompey  is  sent  to  command  in  his  stead,  371  ; 
Lucullus  returns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  373  ;  Ids  character,  371  ;  mean* 
which  he  used  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  Ihn 
art  of  war,  351. 

Lu-si-ta'ni-a,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain,  i.  167. 

Lu-u'ti-us,  consul^  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Cariba- 
gmians,  and  puts  an  end  by  that  victory  to  the 
Punic  war,  i.  196. 

Lux'u-ry  :  fatal  efiects  of  luxury  among  the  m- 
cientB,  ii.  400,  etc,  ;  almost  always  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  sutes,  401. 

Ly'ci-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  1. 96  ;  It  Is  declared 
free  by  the  Romans,  iv.  197. 

L/ci-das,  Athenian,  Is  for  having  the  propoaal  of 
Mardonitts  heard,  il.  73;  he  is  stoned,  ibid. 

Ly-cls'cus,  deputy  m>m  the  Acanianians,  endea* 
vours  to  engage  the  Lacedemonians  in  Philln'a 
party,  ill.  433 

Ly-ciffcus,  iCtoUan,  te  accused  of  having  treated 
those  with  great  cruelty,  who  would  not  e 
the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  198  ;  P.  ^ 
us  acquits  him,  ibid. 

L/con,  Athenian  commander  of  the  Grecian  troopa 
in  the  army  of  Pisuthnes.  te  brought  Into  the 
views  of  Tlssapheme^  wimm  he  Jcdns,  IL  168^ 
J^ 

Ly-cot'tas,  Polybfais'  father,  te  sent  ambassador  far 
the  Achsans  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  hr.  87  ;  he  u 
elected  general  of  the  Aohcans,  and  avenges 
Philopœmen's  death,  97  ;  he  te  deputed  a  second 
time  to  Ptolemy,  103. 

Ly-cuKgus,  son  of  Eunmnus,  king  of  Sparta,  go- 
verns the  kingdom  as  guardian  to  Charilaus  bis 
nephew,  1.  417  ;  endeavours  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment of  Sparta,  and  makes  several  voyages 
with  that  view,  ibid.  ;  on  hte  return  he  changes 
the  form  of  the  government,  418  ;  he  goes  to  Del- 
nhosto  consult  the  oracle,  and  dies  voluntarily 
by  abstaining  from  food,  493;  reflections  upon 
Lyeurgus'  death,  434. 


Ly-cur'gus,  Spartan,  corrupts  the  ephori,  and  causai 
himself  to  be  elected  Ung  of  Sparta,  iU.  415 
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Chitons  atteaipc  against  him,  417.  âcc  ;  Lveuifua 

ffiea  Into  ^toUa  to  eacape  the  epnorl,  and  is  aoon 

after  recalled,  4M. 
Lyd'l-a,  oountry  of  Ada  Minor,  1. 38 ;  Uncof  Lyd- 

la,  L9W;  it  ia  mblected  by  Cyrua,  i.  338;  the 

naanar  in  which  the  Lydiana  eontrMted  alU- 

aneea,!.  S97. 
Lyn-ce'tta,  king  of  Arfoa,  L  419. 
LyD-eea'tea  Alexander,  ia  convicted  of  a  oonaplncy 

againai  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death, 

iuTieo. 

I^-aan'der  ia  anpolmed  admiral  by  the  Laeeda- 
monlana,  U.  S99  ;  he  became  very  powerful  with 
Cyma  the  younger,  SSO  ;  he  beata  the  Athenian 
ieet  near  ^eaua,  ibid.;  hto  envy  of  CaWcrati- 
daa,  aeDttoiucceed  him,  894;  he  cooamandsthe 
fleet  of  the  Lacedemonian*  a  eeoond  time,  830  ; 
I  a  ihmoui  vlcioiy  over  the  Athenians 
.ocanoa, 839 ;  he  takea  Athena,  933;  and 
'  changes  the  form  of  the  government, 
934  ;  lié  returns  to  Sparta,  and  sends  thither  be- 
Ibce  htan  all  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the 
enemy,  ibUU  ;  he  is  sent  to  Athena  to  re-eatablish 
the  tbutj  nrranta,  941  ;  he  strangely  abosea  his 
power.  M5;  he  suflbrs  the  Grecian  citiea  in 
Asia  Mtamr  to  conaeerate  altars  to  Mm,  ibid.  ; 
upon  the  complaint  of  Phamabazos  he  is  re- 
called to  Bparta,  946;  Lyaander  accompanies 
Ageailaua  taito  Asia,  978  ;  be  Quarrels  with  him, 
tm  ;  and  returns  to  elpaita,  877  ;  his  ambitious 
deakma  for  changing  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Ibid.  :  be  is  UUed  before  Jialivtus,  which  he  was 
'  I  to  boaiege,  9B3;  aome  time  after  bis  death, 
~  t  he  bad  formed  againat  the  two  klnn  is 
lied,  986 ;  Lyaander'a chvacter, 893, 995; 
he  is  elected  one  of  the  ephdri  at  Bparta  by  the 
fhvour  of  Agis,  ill.  2n6  ;  he  endeavours  to  make 
the  people  receive  the  ordlnaiieea  of  that  excel- 
lent yûuagking,  377. 

Ly-ian'dn,  Ptolemy's  danihttr,  marries  A^atbo* 
clea  aon  of  Lysimacbua,  iu.  318  ;  after  the  murder 
of  her  husband  she  retires  to  Seleueus,  and  en> 
nna  him  to  make  war  against  Lytlmachus, 

Lsr^a-dea,  tyrant  of  Mctalopolia,  renounces  his 
power  ttMNi  the  remonstranees  of  Aratus,  and 
makes  his  city  enter  Into  the  Achsan  league,  iii. 

373  ;  the  Acteans  make  lUm  their  captain-gene- 
ral three  times  successively,  and  then  exnel  him. 

374  :  he  is  killed  in  battle.  385. 

Lys*!-  aa,  kinsman  of  Antiocnus  Epiphanes,  fai  made 
Kovemor,  by  that  prince,  of  part  of  his  domin- 
tona,  and  preceptor  to  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  Iv. 
136  ;  AniSochus  gives  him  the  command  of  the 
army  aninst  the  Jews,  137  ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  130;  he  possesses  himself  of 
the  regenev  during  the  minority  of  Antiochtw 
Bupator,  995  ;  the  government  of  Cœlflsyria  and 
Pawatine  is  given  to  him,  ibid.  ;  he  is  debated 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  996  ;  be  makes  peace  Mth 
the  Jews.  997  ;  he  Is  deliver^  up  to  Demetrius 
Soter,  who  putt*  him  to  death,  931. 

Lyi'l-as,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  de- 
fbated  the  Lacedemonians  near  the  Islaods  Ani- 
nuse,  and  at  his  return  was  condemned  to  die, 
li.896,299. 

hyn'i-  as  of  Svraense,  Greek  orator,  goes  to  settle  at 
Thorium,  li.  141  ;  he  raises  five  hundred  men  to 
aid  the  Athenians  against  the  tvranta,  S43  ;  he 
carries  Socrates'  discourae  for  his  defence,  314  ; 
character  of  Lyslas'  style.  315. 

Lys't-cles  commands  ihe  Athenian  anny  atCliero- 
nea  and  is  defeated  bv  Philip,  iii.  364. 

Ly-si-ma'chl-a,  a  city  or  Thrace,  iv.  37. 

Ly-aim^a^bus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains  ;  pro- 
▼Inees  which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander^  death, 
liL  380  ;  he  enters  Into  a  lengue  with  Ptolemy 
Seleueus  and  Cassander  against  Antfgonua,  967; 
treaty  of  peaca  between  those  princes,  which  is 


inunedlately  broken,  ?73  ;  Lsrafanachea,  Pcotasf , 
Cassander  and  Selcuciis,  against  AM^ooai  od 
Deroeirius,  995  ;  tliey  divide  Alexander's  empac 
among  them,  ibid.  ;  alliance  of  Lyaimaciras  «iA 
Ptolemy,  998  ;  he  lakes  Macedonia  from  D»e> 
triua,  303  ;  and  divMea  to  with  Pyrrhua,  301;  he 
obllgîes  Pyrrhus  soon  after  to  quit  it,  305;  he 
marches  asataat  Seieucoa,  gtvea  Um  battit^  a^ 
to  UUed,  310. 

Ly-aim'a-chua,  Alexander'a  aiwepmi,  aceona- 
aiea  that  prhM»  hi  hla«xpe&iaiia,  UL  U3L^ 

Ly-si^meli-a,  a  marsh  near  Syracaae,  ii.  J91. 

Ly-ala'tra-ta,  comedy  of  AriaioiihaBea;  csttact  fim 
it,L00. 

HA 

Hac'ca-baaa,  martyrdom  of  them,  iv.  133. 

Bfa-ce-do'ni-a,  Macedoniana,  klndoaa  ût  fireeee. 
I.  408;  origin  of  the  Maeedoniam^  439;  an- 
menceaMnt  of  their  empire,  414:  kin^  y-fm 
Philip,  iii.  30  ;  reign  of  PUiip,  38, 4cc.  ;  of  h» 
aon  Alexander,  88;  Alexander's  seecessoowte 
reigned  in  Macedonia  :  Caasandcr,  3M  ;  PU^» 
his  son,  990  ;  Demetrius  PoKooertes,  316;  Plr^ 
rhus,  303;  Lysimarhua,  305;  Sdrâcas,  319; 
Ptolemy  Cerannin.  200;  Sosttaenes,  SS;  As- 
tigottus  Gonatus,  384  ;  Demecmnsnof  Antigo- 
nns,  360;  Antlgonus  Doson,  363;  FfeOf  stsict 
Demetrius,  397  ;  Peneos,  iv.  110;  Maffdnala  is 
deelared  free  by  the  Somana,  iv.  190;  andsaae 
^me  after  reduced  into  a  Ranan  pi  w  hue,  210. 

Ma-chan'HIas  becomes  tnmat  af  Sparta,  Iél  431  ; 
endeavoun  to  sul^ect  Pelopoantaiis,  447  ;  Plnli>> 
pœmen  marchea  against  bim,  iMd.;  Machanidaa 
Is  defeated  and  kUtod  in  battle,  448. 

Ma-da'tlies,  gnvenior  of  the  country  of  thcCxilfcr 
Darius,  renise»  to  surreoder  to  Alexander,  iiL 
144  ;  that  Drince  subduea  and  fotgivea  him,  BM. 

Me-ce'nas,  favourite  of  AuguatuB)  and  patran  of 
the  learned,  ii.  136. 

Ma'gas,  governor  of  (^rrenaica  and  Ubva,  revdts 
against  Ptolemy  Phitaidielpfeus,  aed  cauam  him- 
self to  be  declared  king  of  those  pmnaees,  HL 
348  ;  he  causes  overtures  of  aocomsMdMtai  to 
be  made  to  thai  prince^  and  dl 
Uatk>n,351. 

Ma'gas  put  to  death  ky  Mi  feiolher  Ptolemy  Plilk>> 
pator.lii.405. 

Ma'gl,  directors  of  the  worihip  oC  the  Pcniaas,  L 
396;  their  relicion,  307. 

Ma'gis-trate,  duty  of  a  magistrate,  Iv.  337. 

Mag-ne'si-a,  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  9; 
Artaxerxes  givca  the  re\-en«eaof  it  to  Thcmisio- 
cics,  il.  100. 

Ma'go,  Caithagbiian  raierai,  is  sent  into  Sicfiy  to 
make  war  againat  Dionysii»  the dder,  il.  359; 
after  various  efforts  he  condvdes  a  peace  widi 
that  tyrant,  383  ;  loan  his  life  in  battle,  L  176. 

Ma'go,  tbe  former's  son,  commands  the  arvqr  of 
the  Canhaginlans  ia  Sicily,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  DionyA»  the  elder,  i.  176  ;  tbeCar- 
tbacinians  place  him  at  the  bead  of  tbelr  troops 
in  Sicily  against  Dionysiua  Uie  younger»  177; 
he  shamefully  abandons  the  conquest  ot  SIcIlr, 
ibid.  ;  he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  idUa  Inanself 
through  despair,  ii.  418. 

Ma'n»,  Carthaginian  general,  Is  fkmteù  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  Romans  wnmsi  Pyr- 
rhus, 1. 184  ;  he  goca  to  Pyrrhus  in  ordm-  lo  aoond 
his  designs  in  respect  to  Sicily,  Ibid.,  ISSw 

Ma'go,  Hannibal's  brother,  carries  the  news  of  thst 
general's  victory  over  the  Romans  at  tlie  battte 
of  Canne  to  Carthage,  i.  9H. 

Ma'co,  Carthaginian  general,  taka  nriaosier  ia 
Sardinia,  i.S7. 

Ma -go'sa,  city  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  by  Ai- 
pxandir,  iii.  IROl 

Ma-har'bal,  Caithagfaiian  olBcer,  advises  IlanniUl 
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to  march  direcUy  to  EonM,  alkw  tbe  battle  of 
Caiui»,L2ZL 

Ma-hoin'et:  vulcar  leportooDoerataig  Us  tomb,  Ui. 
3SS. 

Mal'U,  people  of  India,  their  war  with  Alexander, 
ill.  i$«  ;  they  submit  to  that  prince,  193. 

Ma-mer'tiaea,  people  originally  of  Italy,  eeiae  Met- 
seoia,  i.  186;  defeated  by  Pyrrhue,  Ui.  337;  a 
division  amouf  them  occiwrionw  the  llrat  Pnnic 
war,  i.  m  iv.  311. 

Ma-oas'aeli,  king  of  Judah,  is  pot  in  chains  by  the 
generals  of  Enrbaddon.  and  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  i.  386  ;  obtains  his  liberty  and  returns  to 
Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Man-ei'nua  (L.)  the  consul,  Piso's  lieutenant,  en- 
gages rashly  in  a  post,  from  whence  Scipio  hap- 
pily eztricales  him,  L  SS4. 

ilan'da-na.daughterof  Astyageskingof  tbe  Medes, 
is  given  in  marriage  to  Carabysos  king  of  Pei^ 
■ia,  L  308  ;  she  goes  to  Media,  and  carries  her 
son  Cyr  Hfl  with  bar,  3(Kr  ;  she  returns  into  Persia, 
311. 

Man'da-nia,  an  Indian  philosopher,  refliaes  to  ac- 
company Alexander,  Ui.  189. 

Man-drocli-des,  young  Sparun,  supports  the  party 
of  Lysander  the  e^rus,  through  seal  for  .the 
public  good,  iii.  377. 

Ma-ne'thon,  Egyptian  priest,  aathor  of  the  history 
of  the  Drnasdes  of  Egypt,  i.  198. 

Ma'ni-a,  wife  of  Zenis.  governs  JEolia,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  with  admirable  conduct, 
ii.  970  ;  she  is  assasslnated,  with  her  son,  by  Ml- 
dias  her  son-io-law,  971. 

Mft-aii'i-us  (M.)  consul,  is  «ent  against  Carthage 
in  the  beginning  of  Che  third  Punic  war,  i.  94». 

Ma-nil'i-us,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares  a  de* 
t:ree  for  appointing  Pompey  to  command  the  ar- 
mies against  the  Unp  Mitbiidalet  and  Tigranes, 
Iv.  894  3d5i. 

Bla'nl-ns  (Curius,)  consul,  defeats  Pyrrhus,  and 
obliges  him  to  quit  Italy,  iU.  399. 

Ma'ui-UB  (AquiliuB,)  consul,  ends  the  War  with 
Aristonicos,  iv.  M6;  and  eaten  Rome  in  tri- 
umph, ibid. 

Man'll-ua  (L.)  Is  appointed  consul  with  Regulus, 
i^  188  ;  they  jointly  gain  a  peat^ytetorpr  over  the 


Carthaginians  near  Ëcnome  In  Sicily,  ibid.  ;  thqr 
go  to  Africa,  ibid.  ;  Manlius  is  recalled,  ibid. 

Man-ti^Wa,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  tbe  vic- 
tory of  Epaminondas  over  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  for  that  of  Pbiloposmen  over  Machaaidas 
tvrant  of  Sparta,  UI.  447. 

Mar-a-can'da,  capital  of  Sogdlana,  submits  to  Al- 
exander, iii.  168.  .  .    .       ^  ^       V 

Mar'a-thon,  smaU  city  of  AtUca,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  tbe  Athenians  over  the  Perriaas,  ii. 
238. 

Mar-cel'lus  (M.)  consul,  Is  sent  Into  Sicily  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  there,  iv.  394  ;  actions  of  Mar- 
celluB  in  Sicily,  325  ;  be  forms  the  si^ge  of  Syra- 
cuse, 386  ;  tbe  considerable  loss  of  men  and  ships 
by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes,  obliges 
him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  398  jhe 
undertakes  several  expeditions  In  Sicily.  399; 
he  makes  himeelf  master  of  Syracuse  by  means 
of  his  intelligence  In  it,  330;  he  abandons  the 
city  to  be  plundered,  333  ;  honours  which  he  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  ibid.  ;  MareeUus, 
at  firat  as  pretor,  and  afterwards  as  consul, 
gains  several  advantages  over  Hannibal,  1. 997. 

Mar'ci-us  (L.)  Roman  knight,  preserves  Spain  by 
his  valour,  i.  228. 

Mar'ci-us,  ambassador  of  the  Romans  in  Greece, 
has  an  interview  with  Peneus  near  tbe  river 
PeneuA,  iv.  154  ;  he  returns  to  Rome.  155  ;  he  is 
sent  again  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  there, 

Mar'ci-us  (PhOlppus  Q.)  consul,  charged.with  the 
war  against  Perdus,  tv.  166-,  advances  toward 


ME 

Macedonia,  ibid.  ;  which  he  penetrates  into,  and 
takes  several  cities  there,  UM,  Ace 
MaMlo'nl-us,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  catos  Mace^ 


his  ill  suecem  obliges  Darius  lo 
rscaU  him,  ibid.  ;  persuades  Xerxes  to  invade 
Greece,  47  ;  Xerxes  clMMses  him  one  of  his  geno- 
rals,55;  and  leaves  him  with  a  numerous  army 
to  reduce  Greece,  60  ;  makes  advantageous  oflbis 
to  the  Athenians,  72;  entera  Athens  and  buraa 
It,  ibid.  ;  defeated  and  kiUed  at  PlatK»,  76. 

Mare  of  Phidolas,  i.  57. 

Ma-ro-nc'a,  city  of  Thrace  ;  cniel  treatment  of  lis 
bihahitants  by  PhiUp,  iv.  93. 

Uar'rl-agaa,  lawe  concerning  them  instituted  al 
Athens  and  Bpaita^  i.  435. 

Blarri-am'ne,  marries  Herad  the  Idunwan,  It.  9B0l 

Ma^il-us,  lieutenant  under  Metelius,  nuppianu»  that 
general,  and  causes  himself  to  be  anpoimed  Eeuc- 
ral,  for  terminating  the  war  with  Jugurtlia,  i. 
909,  whom  he  gets  mto  his  hands,  and  makes  an 
ornament  at  his  trium|A,  iUd. 

Ma'ri-tts  (MO  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  iv.  356  ; 
taken  by  LucuUus,  and  put  to  death,  358 

Mar'seil-U-ans  :  their  embaasy  to  Rome,  iv.  905; 
their  oifgin.  ibid.  ;  they  settle  In  Gaul,  ibid.  :  wis- 
dom of  their  government,  906,  907  ;  attaclunen^ 
to  the  Romans,  908  ;  obtain  grace  for  Phocca, 
which  had  been  condemned  to  be  destroyed,  9441. 

Mas-i>nis'sa,  king  of  Numidla,  espouses  the  party 
of  lie  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  931, 
S47  ;  aids  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  153  ; 
marries  Sopbonisba,  and  poisons  her,  1. 945  ;  con- 
tesu  between  him  an4  the  Carthaainians,  whom 
he  defeats  in  battle,  ibid.  ;  at  his  death  appofaits 
Scipio  .£aaiUanus  gnardua  of  his  children,  395. 

Ma-slrtua,  son  of  Darius  and  Atonsa.  is  one  of  the 
six  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xenes,  il>  56  ; 
trsgicai  death  of  him  and  his  diildren,  88. 

Mas^va,  Numidian  prince,  is  murdered  in  the 
t  of  Rome  by  Jugurtha's  orders,  i.  Ji 

Ma»-tan'a*bal,  Masinissa's  son,  sharm  tbe  k 
of  Numidia  whh  his  two  brothers,  i.  964. 

Mat-ta-ni'ah  is  placed  nnoa  the  throne  of  Jodah, 
in  the  room  of  his  nephew  Jechoniah,  L  9691 

Mat-ta-thi'as,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  Aatloclias,  iv. 
139;  lecireswithhisfkmUyloCvaUthepcnectt^ 
tion,  ibid.  ;  his  death,  135. 

Ma'tho,  in  concert  with  Spcadfais,  causes  the 
'he  Carthagli 
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cenaries  to  revolt  aniast  the  Carthaginians,  I 
199  ;  he  is  placed  at^ir  head,  ibid.  ;  takes  Han- 
nibal prisoner,  and  causes  him  to  be  hanged  up 
in  the  room  of  Spe«ilus,90]  ;  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  exeeoted,  209. 

Mau'so-his,  liing  of  Caria,  eaten  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  461  ;  he  aubjects  the  Rho- 
diaas,  and  the  people  of  Cos,  la  13  ;  his  death  ; 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  wlifb.  ibid. 

Ma-XB'us,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Danus,  aban- 
dona  that  city  to  Alexander,  UL  199  ;  commands 
the  horse  for  Daiius  at  the  battle  of  Arfaela,  138; 
snrrenden  himself  and  the  city  of  Babylon  to 
Alexander,  140  ;  who  gives  him  the  fovemment 
of  Babylonia,  141. 

Maz'rus,  Macedonian  lord,  is  appoiated  govenor 
of  tbe  citadel  of  Susa  by  Alexander,  iU.  143. 

Meals:  pubUc  ones  instituted  at  Creta  and  Sparta, 
i.  419,  U.  337. 

Me-de'a,  her  maaas  to  escape  the  puisuh  of  her 
father,  iv.  360,  to;. 

Medes,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  InhaUtiag  Media, 
L992;  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  993, 
204  ;  empiresof  the  Medes  and  Perriaas  nnilsd, 
i.  350;  revolt  of  the  Medes  against  Dailus  No- 
thus,  ii.  170  ;  that  prince  obliges  them  to  retora 
to  their  doty,  ibid.;  manners  of  the  MMes,  L 
309;  manner  In  which  they  contracted  alliances» 
997. 

Me'di-a,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Asia.  i.  S7  ; 
description  of  that  kiagdom  by  Polyhlus,  iii.  451. 
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Metl'i  cum:,  oii^ui  ai  tdanu^uity  of  medicine,  i.  390 
Me'duD,  son  of  Codrutf,  te  placed  at  the  bead  of 
the  common  oeople  of  Atbena,  under  the  title  of 
archon,  i.  413. 
Me-n-ba'tea,  noble  Peniian.  occasiona  tbe  mteear- 
mng  of  Uie  enterprue  of  tiie  Penlane  against 
Nazoa,  througli  jealouqr  of  Aristagoraa,  U.  W. 
Me-ga-brBUftt  governor  of  Tlirace  for  Darius,  oe- 
casiooa  tbe  permissioo  that  prince  had  given 
Hyai'eu  tobuild  a  city  in  Thrace  to  be  revolted, 
ii.  90  ;  be  sends  deputies  to  demand  earth  and 
water  of  Amyntas,  97  ;  inaolence  of  tlKwe  depu- 
ties ai  the  court  of  Amyntas,  and  revenge  taken 
of  thi  m  by  the  sons  of  that  prince,  ibid. 
Me-ga-b/zus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  Is  one  of  the  six  ge- 
nerals in  the  army  of  Xerxee,  IL  56  :  discovers 
the  plot  formed  by  Artabanes  against  Artazerxes, 
iil»4  ;  Charged  with  uie  war  against  the  Egyptians, 
KMi  ;  whom  he  subjecis,  and  promises  to  spare 
their  Uves,  107  ;  in  despair  on  secins  the  Eigrp- 
tianii  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  faith  ot  treaty, 
ivvolti}  against  Artazerz»,  ibid.  ;  defeats  two  ar- 
mies sent  against  him,  ibid.  ;  restored  to  favour, 
and  returns  to  court,  108  ;  Aitazerzea's  jetfousv 
of  Me^abysus  at  a  hunting-match,  ildd.  ;  dnath 
of  MegabyKus,  ibid 
tf  eg'a-cles,  son  of  Alcma'on,  puts  himself  at  tbi 
head  of  one  of  the  fticUona  that  divided  Athens 
In  Solon's  time,  i.  437  :  his  marriage  with  Ago- 
rista,  daughter  of  (  listhenea,  ibid.  ;  drives  Pisis- 
tratus  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  after  recalls  him, 
436  :  he  is  dbUged  to  quit  AtheniMbM. 
Meg-a'cles,  Mend  of  Pyrrhus,  ill.  3»  ;  that  prince 
In  a  battle  gives  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Hera- 
cles, and  disguises  himself  in  his.  330.  Mecades 
is  wounded  and  unhorsed  in  the  battle,  ibid. 
M e-ga-da'tes  is  appointed  viceroy  of  Byria  by  Ti- 
and  govenw  that  kingdom  fourteen  years, 
~'         ■  calls  him  from  thence,  309. 

eneral,  devotes  himself  to 

^ I  minister,  iU.  41»,  484  ;  he 

insults  Aratus,  in  concert  with  Leontius,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  feast,  433  ;  Philip  Imnrisons 
him,  and  then  sets  htan  at  Uberty,  Ibid.  ;  bis  bad 
designs  agBinM  Philip  are  discovered,  4M  ;  be 
kiUs  hiniedV  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  the  execution 
of  sentence  against  him,  4ÎMI. 
Me-ga-lop'o-lis,  city  of  Arcadia,  Hi.  373;  Aratus 

makes  It  enter  Into  the  Achcan  league,  iMd. 
Me-ga'ra.  city  of  Acbaia,  1. 41S,  Joins  the  Achsan 

league,  iii.  371. 
Me-ea'ra,  name  of  one  of  tbe  qvkrten  of  the  city 

of  Carthage,  i.  S54. 
Me-gis'to-nes,  Lacedvinonian  captatoi.  Is  sent  to  the 

aid  of  Argoa,  where  be  is  killed,  Ui.  389.    - 
lle-li'tus,  Athenian  crater,  accuses  Socrates,  ii. 
314  ;  success  of  that  aecusatlon,  he  Is  condemned 
to  die,  319. 
Me'lon,  Theban,  is  apnolnted  B«potarcb  with  Peio- 

pidas  and  Charon,  11. 430. 
Mem'non,  Rhodian,  reinstated  In  tbe  fhvoar  of  O- 
chus,  against  whom  be  had  taken  arms,  iii.  19  ; 
advises  Darius*  generals  fhrni  flihting  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  89  ;  defends  Bfflletus,  and  Hall» 
camassus  against  Alexander,  92  ;  he  transports 
the  bihaUtants  of  that  city  to  the  iriand  of  Cos, 
VS  ;  he  advises  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedonia, 94  ;  thkt  prince  gives  the  execution  of 
that  enterprise  to  him,  and  makes  him  generalis- 
simo, ibid.  ;  Memnon  besieges  Mytdene,  and  dies 
before  that  place,  9S. 
Hem'non.    MemnoD's  statue  ill  Thebals 

related  of  it,  i.  96. 
Mem'phls,  city  of  F#ypt  ;  its  foondatSon,  L  130 . 
taken  by  Cambyses,  361,  and  afterwards  by  Al- 
exander. Ui.  1». 
Mem'phl-tis,  son  of  Physcon  and  Cleopatra,  Is  mar^ 
dered  by  bis  fkther,  cut  in  pieces,  and  sent  to  his 
mother,  Iv.  S9k 


iv.  902  ;  Tipanes  calls  Ui 

If  e-ga-le'as,  Philip's  genen 

A  pelles,  that  prince's  mit 


Me-naa'der,  Athenian.  eoUeagae  to  Nidan  in  flW- 
"  tiom  he  forces  CO  eng 


Iy,ii.l99,v 

in  which  he  is  worated,  SOO,  ^c  ;  pntly  tbcc 

of  the  Athenian's  defeat  near  iEsoanotajDaa,  SS. 
Me-nan'der,  comic  pool;  change  wUch  be  fen» 

duced  into  comedy,  L  71. 
M e-uan'der,  one  of  Atexaadci's  miwntna  ;  praite- 

ces  that  fell  to  blm  after  thai  pnaee^a  diâih,  m. 


Men'deé,  city  of  Egypt,  IL  960;  a  L 

city  disputes  the  erown  with  NectaeMa,  fUl  ; 

but  is  defeated  by  AgeaOaiiB,  ibU. 
Me-aee'ia-tea,  ridkuloÉa  vanlly  of  thtf  {i^riete. 


iU.79. 

Me-ne-la'uB,  Ptolemy^s  brother,  to 
metriua,  and  obU^  to  retire  taio 
S80,  to  whom  he  aurrenden  «r  " 
released  without  ransom,  501. 


brJ>e 

-  a. 

in 


Me-ne-la'ossupplanls  his  brocher  Jaaeii,  htJijaim 
of  the  Jews,  iv.  193  ;  Jasoa  drives  hias  omefJe- 
nisalem,  la;  reinstated  by  Amioefaas,  19SL 

Me'ncs»  or  Bfteraim,  first  Ui«  of  Egyf^  1. 199. 

Me'non  commands  the  Theasalian  trmpa  ef  Gyn^ 
aimy  in  the  expedition  aaiilM  htobroilKrAr- 
tazerxes,  ii.  948;  seised  wiik «Iher  Gtm 
raJs  by  treachery,  and  pot  to  death,  SSi; 
racter,  9fi9. 

Me-nos'ta-nes,  nephew  of  Aitaxenes  UaghHuas, 
defeated  by  Megabyxoa.  IL  107. 

Men'tor,  Rhodian,  Is  sentliy  Meeiancftto  iflto  Tta- 
nicia  to  support  the  lebela  there,  ii.  IS;  tomr 
founded  on  the  approach  of  Ocbna,  17;  he  pata 
the  city  of  Bidon  into  that  ptteee*e  I  '  "" 
Ochus  gives  him  the  mmmaiid  of  a 
of  bis  army  against  Egypt,  18  ; 
in  Ecypt,  19  ;  Ocbna  makes  hta 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  declares  him 
of  all  the  troops  on  that  aide.  ibU.  ; 
duct  In  his  government,  fldd. 

Me-nyl'lus  commands  the  MacedoBian 
Mnnychla,  ilL  936;  deprived  of  it  by 
949. 

Mer-ce-na'ries  ;  tl 
1.197. 

Mer'd-us,  Spaniard,  ddlvMi  up  oae  of  ihegaieB  of 
Syracuse  to  MarceDas  in  Che  niflR,  iv.  36. 

Uer'cu-iy,  to  whom  Emt  was  indeblBd  fin  noat 
of  their  arts,!.  131.  OS. 

Merm'na-des,  raceof  ktaip  of  Lydla,  i.  989l 

Me-ro'dacb-Bal'a-daa,  king  of  Babylon,  acnt  to  eoir 
gratulate  Hezekiah  upon  Ids  recovcsj.  1. 984. 

Me'ro-e,  daughter  of  Cjrus,  and  wife  of  her  hraiher 
Canibyses,i.  363;  her  tragical  death,  364. 

Me-ea-ba'tea,  eunuch,  cuts  ofT  Ike  bead  and  hand 
of  Cyrus  the  Yom«er,  tt.  9SS;  |      '  ' 
flicted  on  him  by  Paryaatis,  969^ 

Mes-se'nl-a,  part  of  Peioponoesus,  L  C 

Mes-se'ni-ans  ;  fint  war  with  the  1 
L  83  ;  whom  they  defeat  near  Itboiim,  84;  they 
submit  to  the  LacedBBMmlaDi,  ibid.;  seeoeidn 
with  tbe  Lacedemoniana,  86;  are  at  lint  vkte- 
rlous.ifaid.;  then  deAa»ed,«7;  and  entirely  re- 
duced to  the  coixlition  of  the  Btiots,  88  :  rein- 
sutedbytbeThebanB,IL499;  troablea  between 
the  Memenlans  and  Aebc«nB,lv.  96;  «he  Meaae- 
niansputPbik)pœmeiitodeath,97;  so^|ectadby 


the  Achvans,  ibid.  ;  Ault  of  the 

which  oocaskuied  all  theh-  misfbrtUMB,  Û.  440l 
Me»^'nft,or  Me»«a^nft,city  of  Sicily,!.  186,  U.  Iffl. 
Me-tel'his  (L.)  consul,  commands  agahaatinganba, 

1.967;  supplanted  By  Marios,  968;  r "^  " 

in  triumph,  ibid. 
Me^enus,  (Q.  Crcilhn) 

Andrianiiu  iv.  910,  and  aeoft  him  toBoiDe,  ilsd.  ; 

routs  another  adventurer,  named  AVwawlrri,  fttf. 
Me-tho'ne,  city  of  Thrace,  destn^yed  liy  PfaOlpta. 

Me'thon, 
-  n.161. 


JHÙEX. 
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tfet-roHlo'nis,  of  Scepsis,  wmhassador  to  Tlgmiw, 
Iv.  3B3;  Mitbridates  puts  bim  to  death,  364. 

Met-io-do'rua,  Atbenian  painter  and  philosoplier, 
ghren  to  iEmittus  as  a  tutor  to  bis  soos,  iv.  It». 

UT-cip'sa  succeeds  his  father  Masinissa  In  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  i.  964  ;  adopts  Jugurtha  liis  ne- 
pbew,  and  makes  bim  co-beir  with  tbe  rest  o' 
his  children,  965  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Mic'y-tbus,  guardian  of  the  children  of  Anazilaus  ; 
prudence  of  bis  admhiistration,  ii.  137. 

Mid'i-aB,  son-in-law  of  Mania,  assassinates  bis  mo- 
ther-in-law and  her  son,  in  order  to  posHess  him- 
self of  her  riches  and  government,  U.  371  ;  be  is 
deprived  of  them  by  DercyUidas,  Ibid. 

Mi-M'tus,  city  of  loaia,  11. 39  :  cruelties  committed 
there  by  Lysander,  li.  145;  besiefed  Ms  talien 
by  Alexandsr,  lU.  99. 

MfKK  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats  tbe  Sybarites, 
iL  140;  the  enraontinary  strength  and  voracity, 
of  that  combatant.  143  ;  and  death,  144. 

MU-tho'ey-tes,  Thiacian,afterthebBttieof  Cunaza, 
Burrenden  hiinaelf  to  Axtazcrzes,  li.  956. 

MiHl'a-dee,  Atbenian  tyrant  of  tbe  Tbraelan  Cher- 
■onesus,  aocomnanlea  Darius  in  bis  expedition 
against  tbe  Scythians,  and  isof  opinion  that  satis- 
faction ought  to  be  made  them,  11.  95  :  an  Irrup- 
tion of  tbe  Scythians  into  Thrace  obliges  him  to 
abandon'  the  Cttersonesus,  whither  he  returns 
soon  after,  97  ;  he  settles  at  Athens,  34  ;  be  com- 
mands (he  army  of  the  Athenians,  and  gains  a 
famoos  victory  at  Marathon  over  the  Persians, 
40  ;  moderate  reward  given  him  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 49;  be  sets  out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted islands,  and  is  unsuccessful  in  tbe  isle  of 
Pharos,  ibid.  ;  he  is  cited  to  take  bis  trial,  and  has 
a  great  fine  laid  upon  him,  lUd.  ;  not  being  able 
to  pay  It,  be  is  put  In  prison,  and  dies  there,  Ibid. 

AUn'da-nM,  Spartan  admiral,  isdefieated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  AlclUades,  li.  919. 

BU-nef^va.  goddeiB,  1. 30  ;  feast  at  Athens  in  honour 

Mines  ;  product  of  mines  was  the  prindftal  riches 
of  tbe  ancients,  1. 157. 

Mln'is-ter  ;  wise  lessons  for  one,  f .  438, 11.  S9D,  377. 

Mi'nos.  fbst  king  of  Crete,  11.  336:  laws  instituted 
by  him  In  hls^inffdom,  337  ;  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
nians for  Minos.  340  ;  cause  of  that  hatred,  ibid. 

BU-nu'ct-us  (M.)  is  appointed  master  of  horse  to 
Fabins,  1.  919  ;  be  gains  a  sUcht  advantase  over 
the  Cartbaglnians  in  that  fflctator's  absence, 
which  procures  bim  equal  authority  with  the 
dictator,  991  ;  engages  with  disadvantages,  out  of 
whkh  Fabius  extricates  him,  Ibid.  :  be  acknow- 
ledges his  ftult,  and  returns  to  his  obedlenee, 
IMd.  ;  he  ta  kUled  at  the  batUe  of  Canns,  923. 

Mta'a-el,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews  preser\'ed 
miraculously  in  the  furnace,  1. 989. 

Mrtbraa,  name  given  the  sun  by  the  Penlans,  11. 940. 

MItb-rMa'tes  L  king  of  Pontus,  1. 93  ;  that  prince 
submits  to  Alexander,  and  accompanies  bim  in 
taki  expeditions,  ill.  93. 

Mitb-ri-da'tes  U.  kbig  of  Pontus,  escapes  to  avoid 
the  rage  ot  Antteonus,  1. 93. 

llitb-ri-da'tes  HT.  kini  of  Pontns,  adds  Cappadoda 
and  Papfalagonia  to  nis  dominions,  i.  03. 

MIth-ri  da'tralV.  king  of  Pontus,  1.  «3. 

Blltb-rl-da'tes  Y.  sumamed  Evergietes,  king  of  Pon- 
tus. aids  the  Bomans  against  the  Carthaginians, 
I.  SS  ;  the  Romans  rew vd  hfan  with  Pbiygia  Har 


e^r,  1V.S46;  his  death,  9S9. 
h- 


h-ri-da'tes  VI.  sumamed  Gopator,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Pontus,  1.  93,  iv.  9S9, 341  ;  the  Romans 
lake  Phrygla  from  him.  Ibid.  ;  he  noBsesses  him- 
self of  Cappadoda  and  Bltbynla,  altar  havhng  ex- 
pelled their  kincs,  349  ;  he  gives  Ms  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  ibid.  ; 
open  rupture  betu'pen  Mitbridates  and  the  Ro- 
mans 343  ;  that  prince  gmns  some  advantages 
over  the  Kriuiaiifi,  tM  1;  he  liauscs  all  tl»e  Romans 


and  IiaUans  in  AsiaMinor  to  be 


day,  ibid  ;  be  makes  himself  master  of  Attena 
345  ;  two  of  bis  generata  are  defeated  by  Sylla 
349  ;  and  bbnself  V  Fimbria,  351  :  bis  fleet  ta  atao 


I  are  defeated  by  Sylla 
.^* ,  ...»  »»...«»  w,  .r  >H.drla,  351  :  bta  fleet  ta  also 
twice  beaten,  ibid.  ;  be  has  an  interview  with 


Sylla,  and  condudes  peace  with  tbe  Romans,  353  ; 
second  war  of  the  Romans  with  Mitbridates  under 
Murena,  355;  it  continues  only  three  yean,  ibid.  ; 
he  makes  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  356  ;  be  prepares 
to  renew  the  war  with  tbe  Romans,  ibid.  ;  be 


seizes  P^hlagonia 

Romans  send  Lueullus  and  Ccma  against  him, 


and  Bltbynla,  357;    th« 


ibid.  ;  Mitbridates  defeats  Cotta  by  sea  and  land, 
Ibkl.  ;  be  forms  the  siege  of  Cyzieum,  ibid.  ;  Lu- 
eullus obliges  him  to  raise  tt,  and  defeats  bis 
troops,3S8;  be  lakes  the  field  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Lueullus,  350  ;  he  ta  entirely  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly,  ibid.  ;  he  sends  orders  to  bta 
sisters  and  wives  to  die,  380  ;  be  retires  to  Ti- 
granes  bta  son-in-law,  361  ;  Tigranes  sends  him 
back  into  Pontus  to  raise  troops,  364  ;  he  endea- 
vours to  console  Tigranes  after  bta  defeat,  306; 
those  twojvlnces  ni^y  In  concert  to  raising  new 
forces,  367  ;  they  are  dafeated  by  Lueullus.  369  ; 
taking  advantage  of  the  misunderstanding  in  the 
Roman  army,  be  recovers  all  bta  dominions,  370; 
he  to  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Pompey, 
374  ;  be  endeavours  in  vain  to  OikI  an  asylum 
with  Tigranes  bta  son-in-law,  375  ;  he  retires  Inta 
the  Boephorus,  377  ;  be  puts  bta  son  Xipbarea  to 
death,  378  ;  he  makes  proposata  of  peace  to  Pom- 
pey, which  dre  rejected,  379  ;  he  forms  the  design 
of  attackbigthe  Romans  in  Italy,  Ibid.  ;  Pbamacea 
makes  the  aimy  revolt  against  Mlthridates,  who 

.  kUta  himself.  380  ;  character  of  Mitbridates,  lUd. 

Mltb-ri-da'tesl.  Ung  of  tbe  Partbians,  defeats  De- 
metrius, and  takes  bim  prisoner,  iv.  940;  he 
carries  that  prince  into  bis  kingdom,  and  gives 
hfan  bta  daumter  Rhodoguna  in  marrtage,  940. 

Mitb-ri-da'ies  II.  sumamed  the  Great,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  iv.  950  ;  be  re-establishes  An- 
tlochus  Eusebes,  961  ;  be  sends  an'  ambassador 
to  Sylla  to  make  an  alliance  with  tbe  Romana» 
983  ;  bta  death,  Ibid. 

Mitb-ri-da'tes  m.  ktaig  of  Parihia,  tv.  984  ;  Orodca 
bis  brother  dethrones  and  puts  hbn  to  death,  ibid. 

Mitb-riHia'tes,  Persian  lord,  boasts  of  having  given 
Cyrus  tbe  Younger  bta  mortal  wound,  u.  953  ; 
Parysatta  causes  bim  to  be  put  to  death,  968. 

Mitb-ri-da'ies,  eunnch  and  great  cbamberlaia  of 
Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  mu^ 
der  of  that  prince,  tt.  94  ;  be  ta  jrat  to  death  by 
the  pontabment  of  tihe  troughs,  97. 

Mitb-ri-da'tes  of  Pergamus  brings  Uoops  to  Onaar 
in  Egypt,  tv.  309. 

Mith-ro-bar-za'nes,  favourite  of  Tigranes,  to  sent 
against  Lueullus,  iv.  364  ;  hibiself  and  bta  troopa 
are  cut  to  pieces.  Ibid. 

Mit-y-lene,  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos.  L  400; 
that  city  ta  taken  by  the  Athenians,  il.  ISO. 

Mna-«l|)'pu8  ta  sent  with  a  fleet  by  tbe  Lacedono- 
nians  to  retake  Corcyra  from  tbe  Atheniaoa,  IL 
439  ;  he  ta  killed  In  a  battle,  ibid. 

Mnas-ki'res  ;  king  of  tbe  Partbtans,  Iv.  984. 

Mne'vis,  name  of  tbe  ox  adored  In  Egypt,  L  100. 

Mod'e»-ty  :  traces  of  It  among  the  ancients,  1.  990  ; 
it  was  absolutely  neglected  at  Sparta,  1. 490. 

MoB^ris,  ktog  of  Egypt,  i.  130;  famous  lake  made 
by  hbn,  109. 

Mo'toch,  name  given  Saturnin  Scripture,  L  151. 

Mo'lo  Is  made  governor  of  Media  by  Antiocbus  the 
Great,  lit  400  ;  be  makes  biinself  soverdgn  in 
bta  province,  ibkl.  ;  but  bdng  defeated,  he  kills 
blnuelfin  despair,  403. 

Mon'ar-eby  ;  original  design  of  monarchy,  i.  994; 
the  best  form  of  goveniment,  L,  368. 

Mon'i-ma  of  Ionia  ;  Mitbridates  carries  her'  with 
bim  in  hta  train,  Iv.  344  ;  she  marries  that  prince^ 
360  ;  tragical4eather  that  princess,  iWd. 
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MoB'u-meiiu  erected  by  the  tneientt  for  thote  wbo 
died  for  their  country,  U.  41,  61  :  what  kind  of 
iBonumeoti  the  moat  durable,  134. 

Mo-ty'a,  dor  of  SicUy.  i.  10». 

Mum'miea,  of  Egypt,  1. 119. 

Murn'mi-ui,  coxmuJ,  is  cherfed  with  the  wir  In 
Achaia,  iv.  212  ;  defeale  the  Achsans,  914  ;  tahea 
Corinib,  and  demolishes  it.  ibid  ;  preserves  the 
statue  of  Pbilopœmen,  210  ;  his  disinterestedness, 
ibid.  ;  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  217  ;  goes  on  an 
embaisy  into  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece,  843. 

Mu-re'na  commands  the  left  wing  of  Bylla's  army 
at  the  battle  of  Cheroniea.  iv.  3&  ;  Sylla,  on  set- 
ting out  for  Rome,  leaves  him  the  government  of 
Asia,  3M  ;  lie  makes  war  against  Mithiidates, 
355  :  and  is  defeated,  ibid.  ;  b«t  receives  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  ibid. 

Mn-sa'um  :  academy  of  the  learned,  instituted 
under  that  name  at  Alexandria,  iil.  306  ;  descrip- 
tion of  that  building  called  Museum.  309. 

Mtt-si'can'os,  Indian  prince  ;  snlgected  by  Alexan» 
der,  iU.  195. 

Mtt'sle  -  to  what  perfection  carried  by  the  ancients. 
L  389  ;  considered  by  the  Greeks  an  essential 
part  in  the  education  of  youth,  ii.  358;  theatre  of 
music  at  Athens,  ii.  119  ;  prize  of  music  iostitn- 
ted  at  the  feast  of  Panathenea  by  Pericles,  i. 
31. 

Myc'arle,  promontory  of  Ionia,  where  the  Greeks 
obtain  a  fanuius  victoiy  over  the  Persians,  U. 
89. 

Myc-e'na,  city  of  Argos,  I.  418  ;  khigs  of  Myceme, 

Myc-e^ri'nuB,  king  of  Egypt,  L 136  ;  miUnesi  of  his 

reign,  ibid. 
Myron,  Athenian  sculptor,  i.  50. 
My-ror  i-des,  general  of  the  Athenians,  defeats  the 

Spartans  near  Tanagra  in  Bonotia,  U.  115. 
Myrto,  supposed  second  wife  of  Bocrates»*from 

whom  he  nad  much  lo  suff  «  it  304. 
Mys-cellus,  Achsan  generul  founder  of  CnMona, 

ii.  140. 
Mys'te-ries:  feasts  of  thr  less  and  greater  myste- 

rin,  celebrated  at  Athens  In  honour  of  Ceres 

Eieuslna,  1. 33. 

N  A 

Na-bar-xa'nes,  general  of  the  hone  in  the  army  of 
Darius,  perpetrates  a  hcMTible  crime  npon  the 

e^rson  of  that  prince,  ill.  148  ;  he  retires  into 
yrcania,  149  ;  ne  surrenders  himself  to  Alex- 
ander upon  his  promise,  154. 
Na1>is  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iv.  450  :  in- 
stances of  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  96, 450*  451  ; 
Philip  puts  Argos  into  his  hands  by  way  of  de- 
posit, 28  ;  N Ms  declares  fbr  the  Romans  agaiwt 


that  prince,97  :  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
,  40;  U.  Plaminius  marches  against  him, 


him, 


Ibid.  ;  besieges  Um  in  Sparta,  41  ;  obliges  him  to 

"  *  '       >ts  it  hinârBùd.  ;  Na 

»  is  defeated  by  Phi 
lopœmen,  50  ;  and  obliged  to  shut  l)imself  up  in 


demand  peace,  43  ;  and  grants  it  him,  Diid.  ;  Na- 

Ms  breaks  the  treaty,  47  ;  he  is  *  '       '  '     ^ 

lopœmen,  50  ;  and  obliged  to 

Sparta,  Ibid.  ;  he  is  killed.  S3. 

NA^-nas'sar,  or  Bel'e-sls,  king  of  Babylon,  1. 984.- 

Nab-o-po-las'aar,  king  of  Babylon,  joins  with  Cy- 

axares  king  of  Media,  besieges  and  entirely  ruins 

Nineveh,  1.  287  ;  he  associates  his  son  Nebucho- 

donosor  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sends  him 

at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Nechao,  ibid.  :  hb 

death,  ibid. 

Naph'tha,  kind  of  bitumen  very  combustttOe,  111. 

Nai^arva'sos.  N>imidian  tard|  Joins  Bare»  In  the 

war  with  the  mensoaiies,  L  900. 
Mavy,  naval  aflhim  of  the  ancient^,  ii.  359. 
Nau'pae'tum,  city  of  iEtoMa,  1. 40-)  ;  taken  by  Ad- 

ihis,  iv.  ei. 


NE 


Naz'os,  island,  one  of  the  Qyclades,  tt.  9B;  asef- 
tioa  there  occasions  the  revolt  of  tiK  IsaioB 
against  Darius,  ibid. 

Ne-ap'o-Us,  quarter  of  the  cil»  of  Syneoae  so  oi- 
led, it  191. 

Ne-ar chus,  officer  of  Alexander.  wurTeyu  the  cosM 
from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  tbePes^angal^ 


iil.  197  ;  he  succeeds  in  hia  c 
Neb'u-chod-o-no'sor  I.  or  Saosdocfainoa,  kinf  of 
Nineveh,  1. 287  ;  attacked  by  Phraonea  ki^  of 
the  Medea,  206  ;  whom  be  defeats  and  pats  to 
death,  287,  296  ;  sends  Holofemes,  with  a  pov^ 
erftti  army  to  revenge  him  upon  the  people  who 
had  refused  him  aid,  ibid.  ;  entire  defeat  of  Us 


army,  ibid. 
Neb'u-chod-o-no'sorll.  is  i 


I  associated  In  the  enjirs 
of  Assyria  by  Nahopolassar,  LSB^  149;  deffsls 
Nechao,  and  oonqaers  Syria  and  rBlesàae,9BB; 
takes  Jerusalem,  makes  hinudf  ssaMsr  of  it,  aad 
carries  away  a  great  nuaoJierof  Jews  to  Bafwitsi, 
ibM.  ;  reigns  alone  after  the  death  of  bto  lather, 
ibid.  ;  his  first  dream,  marches  agamstJeranlem, 
takes  it,  and  takes  away  aD  its  tccannea,9n;  de- 
feats the  army  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  ictoms 
to  Jerusalem,  and  demolsdiea  its  fimUcstiaai; 
144.289;  besieges  Tyre,  and  takes  lt,90D;  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  where  betakes 
great  spoils,  his  second  dream,  990;  be  is  leteecd 
to  the  condition  of  a  beast  .tH  ;  ha  leDovcnbls 
former  shape,  re-asceoda  the  tlvDoe,  anê  diet, 
ibid.  ^^ 


}  Babykraians,  takes  Cai^ 
nio  his  UBgdom,  M9  ; 


Ne^a'o,  kingof  Egvpt,  L  141  ;  he  i 
open  acommunicattQQ  between  the  Nile  anl  the 
Red  Sea;  ibid.  ;  able  navisaion  hy  his  oirier  bd- 
dertake  lo  sail  round  ACma,  and  happOy  «fiect 
it.  Ilrid.  ;  marches  agates!  the  Babyloaiaas  and 
Medea  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pnwreas,  ibid.  ;  de- 
feats JosTah  king  of  Jodab,  who  opposed  hto 
march,  ibid.  ;  beats  the  BaT  " 
chemish.  and  returns  into  I 
his  way  he  goes  to  J( 
of  the  crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jëhoiakhn,  ibid  ; 
conquered  by  Nebocnodcmooor,  who  racakes  Gar- 
chemiah.  997  ;  hb  death,  148. 
Nec-ta-Ae'bis  is  placed  by  the  levatod  L_, 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  fai  the  room  of  7 
ii.  960;  he  is  supported  hy  Agaflaos,  ibid.;  by 
his  aid  he  reduces  the  party  of  the  prinee  of  Hei 
de8,ibU.;  not  being  shic  to  defend  hhaarif  as  ' 
Ochus,  he  escapes  hito  Ethiopia,  frona  wh 
he  never  returns,  ill.  18. 
Ne-be-mi'ah,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Anaxerass,  ob- 
tains permission  to  retara  to  Jcnoalem,  and  to 
rebuild  its  fortificaden,  IL  M9  ;  he  aa|ojtt  hhn- 
self  of  his  commission  with  inocdible  seal,  iUd. 
Ne'le-us  of  Scepeis,  to  whom  Theophxastos  had 

left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  iv.  354. 
Ne-me'a,  games  Instituted  near  that  dty,  L  44. 
Ne'o-las,  brother  of  Mato  and  Alexander,  brings 
the  latter  the  news  of  Malo*s  defeat  by  Aatio- 
chus,  and  then  kills  himself  throogh  despair,  iiî. 
403. 
Ne-op-tol'e-mus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  pro- 
vinces that  fell  to  him  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  ill.  999  ;  he  johip  Andpoier  and  Craterus 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  943  ;  be  mairhes 
withCrateras  against  the  latter,  Ibid.;  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  ibid.  ;  character  of  Neoptolenras,  dlS: 
Ne-op-tol'e-mns,  uncle  of  Pvrrhus,  reignkin  Epiras 
in  his  nephew's  place,  L  M  ;  Pyrrhus  conaes  Urn 
to  be  killed,  9$. 
Ne-op-lolVmus,  Greek  poet,  Hi.  70. 
Nei^i-gUs'sor,  conspires  against  Svihnerodaeh  king 
of  Assyria,  and  relcns  In  his  stead,  L  991  r  be 
makes  war  against  the  Modes,  and  ia  killed  fas  a 
batUe,  319. 
Ne'ro  (C.  Claodlns,)  ooneo],  quits  his  provlnoo,  and 
makes  haste  to  johi  his  eoUeagne,  in  order  » 
their  attacking  Asdrubal,  L  339. 
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K«rvft-iw,  RooHtt  oAcar,  nrprlMs  Philip's  eunp 
near  AppoUosta  Id  Um  nifht,  Ui.  430. 

MHsui'dor  to  deputed  bf  the  JftoUaoa  to  Pbllip,  iv. 
46  ;  be  eadeavoun  to  eng«fe  tbet  prince  to  join 
Aattodiiui  against  the  Komau,  ibid. 

Ki-ea'nor,  offiMT  in  Alezaiider*s  araif  :  raahbold- 
Besi  wUch  ooMi  Uai  Ilia  life,  iU.  m 

Ni-ca'nor,  Cawander'e  bratbcr,  ia  put  tt>  deatli  kw 
Oylaqtias,  iii.  857. 

Ni-ca'aoTf  governor  of  Media,  raipriBed  in  hie  camp 
by  SeieueuB,  and  oWiged  to  fly,  ilL  S71  ;  be  is 
kUledinabatae,S83. 

Ni-ca'Dor,  otteer  of  Seleiiciis  OarainoSf  poisons 
hlra,  ill.  38»;  and  Is  put  to  death  by  Acbvua,  ibid. 

NHsa'nor,  Heotenant-general  of  AntiochusEpipha- 
nes,  marches  against  ttie  Jews,  and  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  137,  138  ;  Demetrius 
8oier  sends  him  with  an  army  into  Judea  to  as- 
sist Aldrnos,  331  :  and  is  killed  in  batUe,  IbM. 

Nk-ea'a,  built  by  Alexander,  where  he  liad  de- 
feated Poms,  Ut  IM. 

Mie't-as,  geneial  of  the  Athenians,  makes  tbem 
condode  a  peace  with  the  LaoedsmoaJans,  U-. 
179;  opposes  the  war  of  Sicily  in  vain,  laS;  be 
Is  ajppoipted  general  with  Lamachus  and  Alci- 
blades,  ibid.  ;  nis  conduct  on  arriving  in  Sicily, 
187  ;  alter  some  expeditions,  be  forms  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  194  ;  the  city  is  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, 196;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  the 
face  of  aflkirs,  iUd.  ;  Nicias  writes  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  state  of  liis  condition,  and  to  demand  a 
reinforcement,  196;  two  colleagues  are  appointed 
him,  199  ;  thcry  eompel  him  to  engage  in  a  sea- 
fight.  In  which  be  is  defeated,  905  ;  as  is  also  his 
land  army,  ibid.  ;  lie  iiazarda  another  searfight, 
and  is  again  defeated,  906, 906  ;  he  determines  to 
letire  by  land.  207;  he  is  reduced  to  surrender  at 
disetvtion,  908  ;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  and  exe- 
eiited,  900. 

Nk'l-as,  treasnier  to  Perseus,  throws  the  treasures 
of  Perseus  into  the  sea  liy  his  order,  Iv.  160  ;  yet, 
for  that  act,  be  is  put  to  death,  iUd. 

Nl'eo-cles,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Salamln,  ii.  496  ;  his 
admirable  character,  ibid. 

Ki'co-cles,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to  Ptolemy,  iii. 
900;  lie  makes  an  alliance  secretly  with  Antigo- 
nus,  and  UIls  himself,  ibid. 

Nfeo-cles,  tyrant  of  Bicyon,  expelled  by  Aratns, 
Ui.365. 

Ni-eoVe-nes,  in  whose  bouse  Themistodes  resides 
at  /Sgea,  supplies  his  ^est  with  the  mcuns  of 
going  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  «aAsty,  ii.  98,  90. 

Nl^eo-ui'tts,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  reAises  to 
desert  with  Tbeodotus,  and  continues  to  adhere 
to  Ptolemy,  111.  406.  _    ^  .  ..  , 

Ni*eo-Ia'us,  venerable  old  man,  pleads  in  behalf  of 
the  Athenian  generals,  ii.  900. 

Nl-com'e-des  I.  King  of  Bithynia,  buOds  Nicome- 
dia,i.99. 

Ni-com'o-des  n.  son  of  Prusias  king  of  Bltbynla, 
goes  to  Rome,  iv.  904;  he  kUis  bw  father,  who 
had  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns  In  bis 
stead,  ibid.  ;  sets  up  a  child  under  the  name  of 
Ariaratbes,  and  causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
cia  to  be  demanded  for  htan  of  the  Romans,  304, 
311  ;  his  death,  3a. 

m-com'e-des  III.  ascends  the  throne  of  Bltbynia, 
and  Is  dethroned  by  Mttbridates,  but  reinstated 
f  the  Romans,  Iv.  349,  fcc.  ;  again  expelled  by 
[lthridates,344  ;  Sylla  reoonclles  him  with  Mitb- 
ridates,  who  restores  him  his  dominions,  3S3  ; 
Nicomedes,  in  gratitude,  at  his  death,  leaves  the 
Roman  people  bis  heirs,  968, 356. 

Nfeon,  atUeta,  adventure  that  happened  to  his 
statue,  ii.  419. 

Nl-cos'tra-tus,  of  Argos,  general  lo  the  aimy  of 
Ocbns,  in  Cj^ypt,  Ui.  17. 

Kl-cos'tra-tua,  Acb»an.  defeats  the  troQpa  of  An- 
atGorliitb,iv.39. 
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Nt-ln'uB,  son  of  Codrus,  setUes  in  Asia  MinorTI 

414. 
Nile,  river  of  Africa  ;  its  sources,  L  103  ;  cataracta 

of  the  Nile,  iUd.  ;  causes  of  its  inundation,  104; 

time  that  its  inundation  continues,  ibid.  ;  one»- 

sure  or  depth  of  its  inundati<m,  ibid.  ;  canals  of 

the  NUe,  105  ;  double  prospect  occasioned  by  the 

NUe,  107;  canal  of  communication  between  the 

two  seas  by  the  NUe,  ibid. 
Nim'rod,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  1.  979; 

history  confounds  hi»  with  his  sod  Ninus,  ibid.* 

the  Scripture  places  him  very  near  Abraham,  Ibi 

what  reason,  273. 
Nin'e-vch.  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation,  i.  973; 

description  of  that  city,  ibid.  ;  kings  of  Ninevel^ 

284  ;  its  destruction,  9iS7. 
Ni'nus,  king  of  Assyria,  often  confouaded  with 

Nimrod,  i.  973;  builds  Nineveh,  274;  eonquen 

the  Bactrians,  marries  Semiraoiis,  has  a  sor  by 

her,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 
NlnVes,  son  of  Ninus,  reii^na  in  Assyria,  L  981; 

eneminacy  and  sloth  of  that  prince.  Add. 
Ni-toc'ris,  queen  of  Babyton,  i.  291  ;  inscripUOBOiii 

her  tomb,  298. 
No-am'mon,  ftoions  city  of  Egypt,  i.  138. 
Ho'mi,  or  governments  of  Egypt,  i.  97. 
Nu-mid'i-ans,  people  of  Africa,  whoso  principal 

fbrce  consisted  in  cavalry,  i.  944. 
Nyp'si^us,  general  of  Dioaysius  the  younger,  va- 

lieves  the  citadel  of  Svracuse.  elmely  besieged  Iqr 

the  Syracusans,  IL  405  ;  he  bums  and  plunders 

paitof  theciiy  of  Syracuse,  406:  Dionvi  ' 

Dim  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  had  i 

self  master,  413. 
Ny'sa,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  to  be  buUt  by  Bno- 

chus,  tai  honour  of  his  nurse,  iU.  179. 
Nys'sa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  falls  into  the  hands  «T 

LttCuUua,  iv.  360. 

OB 

0-be'di*ence  :  model  of  It  in  the  Spartan  yoolb,  L 
421,  427  ;  meaiia  for  obtaiidag  vohmta^  obedi- 
ence, i.  313. 

Ob'e-lisk8ofERypt,i.90. 

CKcha,  sisisr  of  Ochus^  is  buried  aUve  by  bis  order, 
lit  7» 

(ypJnis  takes  the  name  of  Darius,  ftom  having  put 

•  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  Smerdis  tlie  Magian, 
ii.9.    See  Darius  1. 

O'chus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longlmanus,  marches 
at  the  bead  of  a  great  amiv  against  Sogdianus, 
it.  167;  whom  be  takes  and  putii  to  death,  168; 
be  ascends  the  throne  of  Penila,  and  changés  his 
name  from  Ochus  to  Darius,  ibid.— 8ee  Dariua 
Nothus. 

CKcbuSiSon  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  opens  his  way 
to  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  his  brother.  IL 
468  ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  iii.  7  ;  cruelties  which 
he  commits,  ibid.  ;  sutc^sful  expedition  against 
Phœnicia,  15,  4cc.  ;  Cyprus,  ibid.  ;  and  Sgsrpt, 
18;  be  abandons  hbnself  to  pleasures,  19;  pok- 
Boned  by  Bagoas,  ibid. 

Oc-ta' vi-a,  widfow  of  Marcellus,  and  sister  of  young 
Cesar,  marries  Antony,  Iv.  306  ;  she  leaves  Rome 
to  go  to  him,  and  arrives  at  Athens,  399  ;  Antony 
forbids  her  to  come  any  farther,  and  she  returns 
to  Rome,  ibid  ;  afiVont  which  she  receives  fhmi 
Antony,  408. 

Cc-ta'vl-us  (Cn.)  pretor,  comtnands  the  Roman 
fleet  against  Perseus,  iv.  173, 174, 176,185;  means 
which  he  uses  to  make  (bat  prince  quit  the  island 
of  Samothracia,  which  was  deemed  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  asylum,  485  ;  Perseus  puts  himsdf  into 
his  hands,  186  ;  Detains  receives  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  198  ;  he  is  sept  into  Syria  as  ambassa 
dor,  926  ;  where  he  Is  murdered,  930  ;  the  senate 
erect  a  statue  to  Mm,  ibid. 
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0»>ta  vi-uif  Uw  UeutcoBnt  of  Craanu,  endeavoun 
in  vain  to  comole  bim  for  hit  defeat,  Iv.  S83  ;  " 
bia  interview  with  Burena,  ha  ii  killed,  9Mi. 

O-de'oni  theatre  of  muue,  119. 

Œ-ba'rta,  Darloa'  groom,  to  whom  by  a^dreai  he 
aecurei  the  crown  oi  Penia,  i.  368. 

G^ba'aui,  Peialan  lord,  crueUy  uaed  by  Dailua,  U. 

CKtt-garHîhy,  what  ills,  i.  337. 

d-tha'cea,  ung  of  Cdchifl,  is  aubdued  by  Pompey, 
and  aervaa  aa  an  ornament  in  hia  triumph,  iv. 
381. 

O-lym'pi-ada,  their  epoch,  1. 41X 

O  lym'pi-aa,  dangbter  of  Neoptolemus,  ia  married 
to  king  Philip,  and  baa  by  hhn  Aleiander  the 
Great,  lii.  35  ;  PbiUp  repudiates  her,  6B  ;  Alexau- 
éu  carries  lier  to  Epirua,  ibid.  ;  Pq|}'8percbon  re- 
calli  her,  and  dividn  the  government  with  ber, 
948  ;  she  cauaea  Aridaiu  and  his  wife  to  be  put 
to  death,  SS7  ;  Cassander  besieges  her  in  Pydna, 


takes  her  prtÎNHia,  >nd  puts  her  to  death,  SSB. 
O-tym'pl-a,  dty  of  âia,  f 
Jupiter,  I.  44. 


,  famous  for  the  temple  of 


0-lym'pi4,  castle  In  the  nel^bourhood  of  Byra- 
cuae,li.l91. 


O-lym'pic,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  44  ;  ladies  a4> 
milted  to  them,  45. 

O-lyn'tbuB,  city  of  Thrace,  11. 4S3  ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians declare  war  against  it,  Ibl^.  ;  b  Is  obliged 
to  surrender,  485  ;  Olynthus,  upon  tne  point  of 
being  beeieied  by  PhiUp,  Implores  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  lii.  43  ;  Philip  makes  hhnself  master 
«C  that  city  by  the  treason  of  two  of  its  citizens, 
and  nluiidera  it.  46. 

O-ne-sk'rl-tttSi  nhilosopher  and  hiatorian  ;  Alexan- 
der deputes  nm  to  the  Brachmans,  to  engage 
lliem  to  Join  hIa  train,  ill.  189;  he  can  prevail 
upon  none  of  them  tn  do  so,  except  Calanus,  ibid. 

O-BM^I-mns  tries  to  dissuade  Perseys  from  making 
war  with  the  Romana,  quits  his  pangr  and  letires 
to  Rome,  iv.  170. 

O-ni'aa,  son  of  Jaddua,  hlab-nriest  of  the  Jews, 
«loceeds  his  ftther,  iU.  945^  Ids  death,  »7. 

O  ni'as,  Mf  b-prlest  of  the  Jews,  >^erable  for  his 
piety,  iv.  119;  reftises  Beliodorus  tbe  treasures 
Id  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iMd.  ;  deposed  by  Ja- 
aon  his  brother,  198  ;  hia  death,  1S3. 

O-nl'as,  son  of  the  former,  retires  into  Egypt,  and 
builds  a  temple  there  for  tbe  Jews,  iv.  »4. 

O-no-mar-chuB,  brother  of  PhUomeius,  general  of 
tbe  Pboceans,  takes  upon  him  tbe  command  of 
tbe  troops  in  his  stead,  iii.  40  ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  kUled  in  the  UMtie,  41;  hte  body  is 
fhstaned  to  a  gibbet,  ibid. 

O-no-mas'les,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Philip,  exe- 
cutes the  cruel  decree  of  that  prince  against  the 
people  of  Maronea,  iv.  03. 

O-phel'laa,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenilca,  re- 
volts against  Ptolemy,  lit  975  ;  he  suffers  himself. 
to  be  seducedby  Agathocles,  and  carries  his  troopp 
into  the  country  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  975,  i.  183 , 
they  put  him  to  death,  183. 

Opb'ra,  king  of  Emt.— 8ee  Apries. 

wpi-us,  proconauT,  defeated  and  taken  misoner 
byMiwrtdatOtlv.344. 

Or^a-eles  ;  fkmous  ones  of  antiquity,  i.  37  ;  of  Do- 
dona,  Ibid.  ;  of  Trophonlus  hi  BcMda,  38  ;  of  the 
Brancbidc,  ibid.  ;  of  Claroa,  Ibid.  ;  of  Delphoa» 
ibid.  ;  their  usual  character,  39  ;  whetlwr  to  b» 
ascribed  to  tbe  operation  of  devils,  or  to  tbe 
knavery  of  man,  41. 

0-ra'tiona,  funeral,  made  for  those  who  had  died 
llgbting  ibr  their  country,  U.  148. 

Or'a-tor,  quality  most  eawmfial  to  an  oratûr,  ill. 
91.  Itc. 

Ot'cheatrm,  partof  the  thettra  of  the  ancients,  L  79. 

Orcho-Qie'nos,  plain  ot  Bvotia,  wlwre  Sylla  de- 
feated Archelaua,  tv.  390. 

0-res'tes,  son  and  ■uccessor  of  Agamemnon,  i.  419. 


OX 

Ona'tes,  Roman  commissary,  goes  toCorimli,  aal 
notifies  to  tbe  Adueans  tlw  dscree  of  tlie  aonsi 
for  separating  several  cities  boat  tbeix  fcsgae, 
iv.  911  ;  ffies  to  escape  the  violence  of  tbe  pea- 
pie,  ibid. 

Ore'tes,  governor  of  Baidia,  pale  Polyciatea  I» 
death,  and  seizes  the  island  of  Samoa,  L  364; 
he  is  put  to  death  by  Dariua,  U.  IL 

O-ro-an^des,  of  Crete,  promises  Ponens  to  reecive 
him  into  his  ship,  and  embarks  part  of  tlie  riches 
of  that  prince,  iv.  186  ;  he  runs  away  with  bk 
treasures,  ibid. 

O-ro-ba'sus  in  sent  ambassador  toB^Ua  by  Anaoen 
king  of  Parthia,  to  maicc  an  alhanoe  with  tbe 
Romans,  iv.  349  ;  Aisaces  puts  him  to  death  ai 
his  return,  ibid. 

O-ro-des,  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  981  ;  war  of  tfaat 
prince  with  the  Romans  under  Craaraa,  ibid.; 
Orodes,  jealous  of  Suxena's  0orj  by  the  defeat 
of  CrasBus,  puts  him  to  death,  S97;  pief  of  that 
prince  for  the  death  of  liis  son  Pscoras,  300;  he 
chooses  Phraates  for  his  suocewor,  who  puts  his 
(kther  and  brothen  to  death,  XL 

O-ro-mas'des,  deity  adored  by  the  Penlana,  i.  307. 

O-ron'tes,  son-in-4aw  of  Artaxeraes  Mnenmn,  com- 
mands the  land  B.rmy  of  tliat  prince  w  tbe  wv 
against  Evagoras,  il.  8B3  ;  he  srcusw  Tuftnroi 
falsely,  ibid.  ;  he  lenninaica  the  war  with  Eva- 
goras. by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ibid.;  Aitaacna 
punishes  him  for  his  false  accusatioit,  996. 

O-ron'tes,  governor  of  Mysia,  Joins  in  «  pioi  a 
Artaxerxes  SUnemon,  and  then  betray*  it,  i 

Or'nhana  :  the  law  of  Charondaaln  lavourof  then, 

Or^a'cea,  old  genenl,  accompanies  Pacoras  in  hb 
expediUonsby  orderof  Orodea,  iv.  SOS;  kiUcdln 
batUe,lbld. 

Or-si'nes,  governor  of  Pasargada,  re-establUxf 
good  onwr  throughout  the  whole  province,  &L 
196;  he  goes  to  meet  Alexander  with  aaagnlfiocol 
preseniB,  ibid.  ;  heisputtodeaihby  thahurigocs 
of  the  eunuch  Bagoaa,  199. 

Or'thi-a,  inhuman  wonhip  rendered  If  tbe  Lace- 
demonians to  Diana,  i.  4SI. 

O-al'ris  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  tf  MeftÊf- 
sus,  who  generously  sends  him  baek  lo  Aitâp 
xerxes,  ii.  107. 

Os'u-nes,  chief  of  tbe  Mad,  accompaniea  Xenca 
in  bis  expedition  against  Greece,  u.  80. 

Os'tra-cism,  sentence  among  the  Aiheniana,  by 
which  persons  were  condetuucd  to  banialiBMat, 
11. 43  ;  an  endput  to  it  by  the  baniafameut  of  By> 
perbolus,  il.  179. 

Oa-y-man'di-as.  king  of  Egypt,  L 199  ;  magnUSeent 
edifices  which  he  causes  to  be  erected,  ibid.;  fit- 
mous  library  flranded  bv  that  prince,  itaid.  :  tH 
tomb  surrounded  by  a  cude  of  gold,  130;  wUch 
Cambyses  afterwards  tocric  away,363L 

O'ta-nes,  Persian  lord,  discoven  the  impoatunof 
Bmerdis  the  Hagian,  by  the  means  of  his  daurii 
ter,  L  367;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  agalnat  that 
usurper,  ibid.  ;  re-estahUabea  Sykwon  tyrairt  of 
Samoa.  It.  15. 

Oth-ry-a'des,  Lacedemonian,  obcains  tlw  victoiT 
'     ■     -       •         •  -     .     -     ,j-,^ 


Samoa,  it.  15. 
Kh-ry-a'des,  La 

for  the  Lacedanionians  over  tbe  Argivea  bj  h 

valour,!.  89;  he  kills  hlmaelf  upon  the  field  of 

battle,  83. 
Ox-a'thres,  brother  of  Daiins,  dlstingnlsiMa  Mmself 

in  the  battle  of  Issus,  iii.  104  ;  Alexander  pnia 

Beasus  Into  his  hands,  to  inflict  upoA  that  traitor 

the  punishment  he  deserved.  163. 
Ox-ar'thea  entertains  Alexander,  and  gives  Urn 

Roxana  in  marriage,  lU.  173. 
Ox-y-dra'c«,  people  of  India,  their  canitol  taken bgr 

Alexander,  ill.  199;  they  submit  to  him,  198. 
Ox  y-rin-chus,  city  of  the  kiwer  Tbebals,  fUl  ùt 

nuns  and  monks.  1. 118;  wonder  related  of  tbal 

city  by  the  AbbeFleviy  in  «Kdesiaaticai  bialoiy» 
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PA 


PA 


FM'O'nifj  Mm  of  Oiote  Unf  of  tte  Pwtblant, 
entera  Syria  at  ibe  liead  of  aii  army,  and  beiiegea 
Amiocta.  iv.  986  ;  be  raleea  the  eiefe  of  tliat  city, 
and  iB  defeated  in  a  battle,  ibid.  ;  retorna  into 
Syria,  and  la  defeaunl  and  itilled,  300. 

Pa[can  :  dertnitkm  of  a  pagan  by  TertnUiaB,  li.  103. 


1.29;  ab- 


iPaganian. 

Pa'gan-iani  :  feneral  leflectknia  upon  it, 
siinliUe8  0flt,a6;  wliat  the  higbeat  perfection  to 
be  expected  from  it  waa,  li.  148. 

Pa-ia-me'dea,  tragedy  of  Euripides  on  the  death  of 
Socratea,  li.  38$. 

Pa-Ieé'tine,  province  of  Syria,  i.  38. 

Pa-iee'tne.  pubUc  achoola  for  wreitUng,  1.48. 

Pa-U'ca,  city  of  Sicily,  a  temple  near  it,  fttmoiia  for 
the  sancttty  of  the  oathe  taken  there,  li.  138. 

PaJ'i'flades,  difference  of  thoae  lued  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  fortifying  their  camps,  !▼.  38. 

Pain'me-nes  c<Mnniands  the  Theban  aaziliaries  for 
Artabazos.  by  which  he  gains  two  considerable 
victories,  lli.  & 

Pam'me-nei,  Athenian,  relieves  MegatopoUa,  be- 
sieired  by  the  Lacedemonians,  111.  13. 

Pam-phyl'l-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  98. 

Pana-the-na'a,  festival  at  Athens,  1. 30. 

Pan^cra'ti-um,  kind  of  combat  among  the  uidents, 
L  49, 50. 

Pan'e-ti-os,  Stoic  phlloaopber:  he  accompanies 
Scipio  on  his  embassy  to  the  kings  of  tiie  East, 
lv.314. 

Pan'tau-chus,  ambassador  of  Penens  to  Oentius, 

'  engagesthat  prince  in  hismatler'sinterestagÉinat 
the  Romans,  iv.  170. 

Pan-the'a,  wife  of  Abradatea,  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  1. 331  ;  conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard 
to  her,  ibid,  ;  she  brings  Over  her  husband  to  Cy- 
rus, 38S  ;  her  discourse  with  him  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Tbymbria,  399  ;  her  excessive  grief  upon 
the  death  of  Abradates,  333  ;  stabs  herself  with 
a  dagger,  and  falls  dead  upon  her  husband,  ibid. 

Paph-la-go'ni-a,  province  oi^Asia  BClnor.  i.  3b. 

Pa-plr'i-a,  mother  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  : 
mapificent  liberality  of  Sclpiq  in  regard  to  her, 

PapTy-rua,  anEnrpdan  plant,  description  of  It,  i.  IfU. 

Par'a-lus,  last  of  the  le^timate  children  of  Pericles, 
dies  of  the  plague,  11. 15L 

Par-a-san'ga,  Persian  measure,  ii.  987. 

Parch'ment,  Invention  of,  i.  19s. 

Par'is,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen  whom 
he  had  ravished.  Is  carried  by  a  tempest  into  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  L  135  ;  Proteus,  king 
of  Egypt,  obliges  him  to  leave  Helen  %rith  blm, 
and  to  quit  Egypt,  ibid.  ;  Paris  returns  to  Troy, 
ibid. 

PAi^me'nl-o,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  Is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry  in  the  expediâon  of 
that  prince  against  the  Pentans,  and  does  him 
great  service,  Ui.88;  seizes  the  pass  of  Syria, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Issus,  100  :  Alex- 
ander confides  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Damas- 
cus, and  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  hfm,  106  ; 
Parroenlo  advises  Alexander  to  accept  Darius* 
offers  193;  surprise  on  seeing  Alexander  proe- 
tratehtanself  before  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  133  ; 
Alexander  causes  him  to  be  UUed  as  an  accom- 
pUoe  in  the  conspiracy  of  Phltotas,  100;  his 
praise,  lOL 

Par'mya,  daughter  of  the  true  ilmerdia,  mairies 

Par'ri-ciSle,  reasons  that  prevented  Sokmftom  mak- 
ing any  law  against  that  criaie,  1. 430.. 

Par  thcni-a-taD,  name  given  to  the  lIlegltfaBate  chil- 
dren of  the  Lacedamooiaaa:  when  grown  up, 
they  banish  tbemaelves  from  Sparta,  and  settle  at 
Tarentom  in  Italji  L  84. 


ra 

Par'the-on,  temple  of  Minerva  at  AtheiM,  IL  418^ 

Par'thi-a,  country  of  the  Parthlana,  provtnoe  of 
Upper  Asia,  i.  37;  beginning  of  the  empire  of 
th«  Parthians,  iv.  868  ;  Kiogi  of  Parthia  from  Ar* 
saces  L  to  Orodes,  ibid.,  4fcc. 

Par-y-sa'tis,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  NothuML 
188;  her  influence  over  her  husband|J1.3Si; 
affection  of  Parysatia  for  her  son  Cyrus,  93S,  938  : 
she  obtains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him,  and 
causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to  I  ' 


ibid.  ;  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  Parysaîls.  908;  poi- 
sons Statira,  909  ;  Artaxerxes  confines  her  In  B»- 
bylon,  ibid. 

Pa-aar'aa-da,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander, 
iii.  147. 

Pa-ter'be-mls,  officer  of  Anries,  not  having  been 
able  to  seise  AmasIs,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolted 
Egyntiana,  is  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
by  that  prince,  1. 144. 

Pa-tis'l-thes,  chief  of  the  Macl,  places  his  brother 
Bmerdis  upon  the  throne  of  Fersia,  L  300;  he  li 
killed  with  his  brother.  368. 

Pa-tsoc'lus,  governor  of  Babjrlon,  abandons  it  upon 
the  approach  of  Demetrins,  and  retires  into  the 
marshes,  IIL  373. 

Pa-troc'Ius  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenikns,  iii.  347;  lie  causes  Sotades  the 
satiric  poet  to  be  potto  death,  348. 

Pa'troiv  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises  Darius  In 
vain  to  let  them  be  his  guard.  IM.  148. 

Pau'lus  .£-mil'i-us.    See  ^milius. 

Pau-san'i-as,  king  of  Lacedcmon,  cônamands  dM 
Greeks  iointly  with  Aristides,  at  the  battle  of 
PlatMB,  tt.  75;  his  pride  loses  the  Lacedamon* 
ians  the  command,  07;  his  secret  eoosplraej 
%rith  the  Persians  discovered,  Ibid.;  and  pu- 
nished, 88. 

i-as,  king  ofSparta,  commands  at  dM 


siege  of  Atheiis,ii. 933;  beobtains 
Athêiùans,  9â;  he  neglects  to  ' 


and  is 


Qspsuioe  for  the 
Join  Lysander, 
appear,  but  refuses,  and  la 
condemned  to  die,  983  ;  ne  retires  to  Tegsa,  and 
dies  there,  ibid. 

Pau-san'1-as,  Macedonian  prince,  possesses  him- 
self of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  liL  30  ;  he  Is  de- 
thnuMMl  by  Iphicrates,  31. 

Pau-aan'i-as«  young  Macedoolui  lord,  cannot  ob 
tain  satisfaction  of  Philip  for  a»  inouU  which  he 
had  received  from  Attalus,  assassinates  Philip 
in  revenge,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  upon  the  spot, 
tu.  70. 

Pau-sta^tra-tus,  commander  of  the  Rbodlan  fleet, 
defeated  by  Polysenides,  and  killed,  Iv.  03. 

Pe-las'gus  teaches  the  fizst  Greeks  to  live  upm 

'  aooms,  1. 411. 

Pd'la,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous  for  the  birth 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  111.  991 

Pe-Iop'i-das,  Theban  :  his  character,  11. 498  ;  hia 
friendship  with  Epaminondas,  Ibid.  ;  he  T 
dons  Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens,  494;  k 
the  design  or  reinstating  the  libertv  of  his  c 
try,  437  ;  elected  Bceotarch.  430  ;  driyes  the  gaiw 
risen  out  of  the  citadel,  ibid.  ;  he  closes  dM 
Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Thebans,  430,  4b€.  ; 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Laeedcmonlana 
near  Tegy  ra,  4.13  ;  commands  the  sacred  battalton 
at  Leuctra,  435  ;  he,  wttli.  Epamlnondas.  ravagea 
Laconia,  and  advancea  to  the  fates  or  Spoita, 
at  his  -return,  he  is  accused  ana  acquitted,  438, 
441  ;  he  is  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  tils  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  448;  Pelopldaa 
marches  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene,  and 
reduces  him,  443  ;  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  of  that  court,  and  brings  away 
Philip  as  a  hostage,  444,  ill.  31  ;  he  returns  into 
Thessaly ,  lUd.;  he  hi  seized  and  made  prisoner  by 
treachery,  445  ;  he  animates  Thebe,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander, against  her  husband,  445, 448;  he  is  de-. 
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Ihrerad  by  EpuDiooodM,  446.  447;  Pelopldas 
Biareiiei  acaiiMt  the  tyrmnt,  gairo  a  victory  over 
bim,  and  to  kUled  in  the  battle.  448  ;  liiigulAr  bo- 
Doara  paid  to  his  memoiy,  ibid. 

Pc-lop'i-das  tent  ambataador  by  Mithridatea  to  de- 
mand tatiafaction  of  the  Somans.  and  lo  declare 
war  agaiuA  them  In  caae  of  a  refusai,  iv.  343. 

Pt-lo-pon-ne'sus,  south  part  of  Greece,  now  called 
the  Horea,  i.  406  ;  Petopoonesian  war.  U.  144. 

Pe'lopB  givea  his  name  to  Peloponnesus,  l.  412. 

Pe-ta'si-um,  the  key  of  Esypt.  i.  lOB. 

Pen'sioDB,  manner  of  eix-fiig  them  in  Perila,  I.  381. 

Pen-u-co-ai-o-me-dim  ul,  citizens  of  tlie  fixit  daai 
atAthens,tt.341. 

Fan-tath'lum,  assemUaire  of  several  afonistk  ex- 
ercises among  the  Greeks,  i.  SO. 

Pen'thi-lus,  son  of  Orestes,  feims  at  Hycens  with 
his  brother  Tissamenca,  i.  41S. 

Pao'ple,  description  and  character  ofthe  people,  ii. 
11^  IM.  11,  S90,  iv.  205. 

Fttr-dic'cas,  son  of  Amyntas  IL  mada  king  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pdopldas,  iL  444,  iii.  30  ;  be  is  killed 
In  a  battle  against  the  Dlyrians,  ii.  444. 

Per-dle'aas,  one  of  Alexander**  aeneraJs.  recei 
that  prince's  ring  a  moment  beioie  his  death,  iv. 
S10,»0  ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him,  ibid.  ;  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  Arideua,  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  ibid.  ;  puts  Btatira,  Alexander's  widow, 
to  death,  230;  quells  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia,  231  ;  puts  Eumenes  in  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia«  241;  marries  Cleopatra,  Alexander's 
sister,  iold.  ;  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Egypt, 942;  where  he  Is  killed,  244. 

Per'ga-mus.  rity  of  Great  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  I. 
28;  its  kings,  08, 93;  it  becomes  a  Soman  pro- 
vinces 246. 

Pe-ri-an'dor,  king  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  aeven  s^ 
ges,  i.  414,  448. 

Per'l  dee,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  il.  UO  :  his 
education,  ibid.  ;  care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate 
his  mind  by  the  stndv  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
«xercininc  himself  in  eloquence,  Jll  ;  mcann  that 
he  employs  for  gaining  tlie  favour  of  the  people, 
112  ;  reduces  the  power  of  the  Aretqngus,  113  ; 
Thucydides  is  opposed  to  him,  117  ;  he  adorns 
Athens  with  magnificent  buildings,  118;  envied 
Oj  the  Athenians,  IMd.  :  justifies  bimMir,  and 
causes  Thucydides  to  be  banished,  119;  he 
changes  his  conduct  In  remect  to  the  people, 
120;  his  great  authority.  Ibid.;  his  disinterested- 
ness, 121  ;  expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  123;  about  Paloponnesus,  ibid.  ; 
against  Euhva,  ibid.  ;  he  reduces  the  Samlans, 
and  demollsbes  their  waHs^  124;  causes  aid  to 


be  granted  to  the  people  of  Corcyra  agahist  the 

Corinthians,  ibid.  ;  troubles  given  him  by  his 

i  J28  ;  detennlnea  the  Athenians  to  enter 


into  a  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  130  ;  and 
to  shut  themselves  up  urithin  their  walls,  146  ; 
he  prevents  them  tram  taking  the  field,  while 
their  lands  are  ravaged,  ibid.  ;  he  makes  the  fti- 
nen]  oration  of  the  Athenians  killed  during  the 
campaign,  148  ;  he  Is  divested  of  the  command, 
and  fined,  151  ;  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son. 
ibid.;  the  Athenians  reinstate  him,  152;  and 
permit  him  to  enrol  his  illegitimate  son  among 
the  citizens,  153  ;  death  of  Pericles,  ibid.  ;  his 
praise,  ibid. 

Per'i-cles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  who  defeated  the  Lacedrmonians  near 
the  island  Arglnusv,  is  condemned  with  his  col- 
lcs«ueato  die,  ii.  226, 290. 

Pe-rin'thus,  besieged  by  Philip,  and  saved  by  Pho- 
elon,  ill.  57. 

Fer^u-ry  ■  punishment  of  that  crime  among  the 
EgypUans,  i.  112. 

Per-pen'na,  Roman  ambassador  to  Gentins,  is  im- 
prtsonad,  iv.  176, 177  ;  delivered  by  Aniciu^  and 
sent  to  Rome  %vith  the  news  of  his  victory,  177  ; 
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when  consul,  defeats  AiistonScua  and  takes  hha 
prisoner,247-  he  dies  on  bis  retain  to  Rome,  Ui. 

Per'se-us,  first  kingof  Mycenc,  L  412. 

Per'se-us,  son  of  Philip,  last  king  of  "■^■a»!^ 
conspires  against  his  brotlier  Deaetrhis,  and  aD> 
cuaes  him  to  Philip,  iv.  106,  dtc.  ;  fain  apeech 
against  his  brother,  100  ;  removes  from  coon  to 
avoid  his  father's  indignation,  118;  takea  pot- 
seasion  ct  the  throne  of  Macedonia  after  Ma  ft- 
ther's  death.  119  ;  puis  Antigoras,  whom  his 
father  bad  cbosen  his  sucoesaor,  to  death,  HB  ; 
he  prepares  for  war  with  the  RomaniL  And.  ;  bs 
endeavours  to  gain  alUes,  ibid.  ;  be  triea  in  xwm 
to  bring  over  the  Acbcans,  ibid.  ;  the  Romass 
are  Informed  of  his  secret  measures,  149  ;  Enme- 
nes  confirms  them  concerning  Us  proeeedinp, 
150  ;  Perseus  endeavours  to  rid  htanaeif  of  that 
prince,  first  bv  aasaasination,  151  ;  and  aftenraids 
by  poison,  ibid.  ;  rupture  between  Un  and  the 
Romans,  ibid.;   interview  with  MaicfaB,  154; 
war  declared  In  form,  158;  Peneus  advances 
vdth  his  troops  near  the  riverTcneua,  ISO  ;  battle 
of  the  cavalry,  in  which  hé  Is  vkaor,  bat  makes 
an  ill  use  of  it,  160;  makea  praposab  of  peace 
which  are  rejected,  163, 164  ;  he  takesfrigiil  opon 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Marcius  In  Maecdonia, 
and  leaves  him  the  passage  ^en,  lOB  :  he  le- 
siimes  courage  soon  after,  16e  ;  aoOdta  «id  en 
all  Bides,  174  ;  his  avarice  loacs  him  oonadenbte 
succours,  175  ;  he  Is  entirely  defeated  by  Paalns 
A^ilius  at  P>'dna,  183,  &os.  ;  taken  priaoner  wtt 
his  chUdren,  186  ;  and  serves  as  an  omaawat  la 
the  triunijpli  of  Paulus  iEmillns,  192;  death  of 
PerseuM,  ibid. 

Per-sep'o-iifl,  capital  of  Peral»,  taken  by  Akxaa- 
der,  who  bums  the  palace  In  a  dninkcn  firette, 
Ui.  147. 

Per'si-a,  province  of  Asia,  1.  9B;  fonndalkn  of 
the  Perdaa  empire  hy  Cyraa,  350  ;  kings  who 
reigned  in  Persia  :  Cyrus,  Md.  ;  Cambyses,  380( 
Bmerdis  the  Hagian,  306;  Darius  son  ot  Hysiaa- 
nes,  ii.  1  ;  Xerxes,  46;  Anaxerxes  l4ingimana^ 
07;  Xerxes,  167;  Bogdianas,  ibid.;  Dnrias  iVo- 
thus,  ifaU.  ;  Artaxerxe»  Mnemon«  927;  OchML 
III.  1.  ;  Arses,  19 }  Darina  Codbmaans,  90;  da- 
atnction  by  Alexander,  150;  wiCb  the  vioea 
which  occasionrd  that  decline  and  rain,  fbUL, 
i.  400, 409,  ii.  403,  ex.;  manncfla  and  cwMoma  of 
the  Persians,  1.  309  ;  education  of  tke  Pentaaa 
In  the  time  of  Cyrus.  346;  gwcraraent  of  the 
Persians,  309  ;  form  or  it  monaiddal,  ibid.  ;  co- 
ronation of  their  kings.  U.  207  ;  leapect  paid  to 
them^  370  ;  manner  oredocaifaig  their  children, 
370,  371;  public  council,  372  ;  admintstraitanor 
justice,  37d  ;  attention  to  provinces,  375  ;  Inven- 
tion of  posts  and  couriers,  378;  care  of  ahàr  A- 
nances,  380;  of  war,  385;  entrance  Into  the 
troops,  ibid.  ;  arms  of  the  Persians,  389;  iMr 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  IMd.  ;  mlHtary  dla- 
ciplfaieofthe  Persians,  383;  their  oiderof  battle, 
ibid.  ;  manner  of  going  to  battle,  il.  251  ;  qoalto 
of  the  Peniian  troorn  in  the  time  of  Cyma/mid 
after  that  prince,  i.  aSO,  387  ;  arts  and  sdenoea  of 
the  Persians,  388;  their  reUJslon,  396  ;  their  mar- 
riases  and  burials.  398. 

Pe'tai-ii«n,  a  kind  of  sentence  estabHsbed  at  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  138. 

Pe'rra,  strong  place  In  the  Nahachnan  AmUa,iL 
272. 

Pe'tra  Ox-i-a'na,  inaccessible  rock,  IM.  lOB  ;  taken 
by  Alexander,  160. 

Peu-ces'tes,  one  of  Alexander's  eaaiaina,  «Bsdn- 
guifhes  himself  at  the  siete  of  Qkydracr .  ilL  198  ; 
provinces  which  IbO  to  nim  after  the  oeatb  or 
Alexander,  220;  be  oppoaes  the  piugmas  of  Pf- 
thon,  and  drives  bfm  out  of  Media,  257. 

Pba-lan'tbus,  general  of  the  Spartans  called  Par- 
theniatv,  settles  them  at  Tarantvm,  i.  84. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  dcfcripilen  of  It,  ill.  36. 
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Pba-la'rii,  his  bull  taken  at  tbe  ifege  of  A(rigeii- 
tom,  and  sent  to  Cartbagev  1.  ITS. 

PlUhle'ciM  is  appointed  generaJ  of  the  Pboccana 
daring  the  ncrad  waif  In  tlie  room  of  Phayllua, 
ilL  41  ;  lie  pOlagea  tbe  temple  of  DelplK»,  aa  tbe 
other  had  done,  and  if  depoeed, 

Pha-ie'nis,  part  of  Athena,  11. 84. 

Phft-ma'ui,  general  of  the  Carthaginian  eayalry, 
darei  not  take  the  Held  when  Bdpio  is  to  support 
tbefbragerB,i.SS3;  he  goes  oTerio  tbe  Romans, 

Pba'nes  of  HalieamaMos,  general  of  the  Greek 
aoxUlariea  in  tbe  army  of  Amasis,  goes  over, 
upon  some  discontent,  to  Cambyses,  1.  380  ;  the 
Cfreeka  in  tbe  king  of  Egypt's  service  murder  his 
children,  and  in  presenceof  the  two  armies  drink 
their  bkMd.  361. 

Pha'ra-oh,  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
130  ;  one  of  them  gives  his  daughter  to  Solomon 
in  marriage,  13Si  - 

Phar'i-sees.  powerful  sect  hi  Judea,  Iv.  856  ;  pene- 
cutlon  of  Alexander  Janncus  and  his  party  by  the 
Pharisees,  «6, 274  ;  end  of  that  persecution,  S75. 

Phar-na-ba'sus.  governor  of  Asia,  and  general  of 
the  troops  or  Oazius  and  Artaxerzes,  kings  of 
Persia,  aids  tbe  Lacedemonians  against  the 
Athenians,  it.  318;  be  makes  peace  'with  the 
latter,  319  ;  besends  complaints  against  Lysander 
to  Sparta,  11.  346:  his  whole  province  is  ravaged 
by  Agesllaus  S81  ;  Interview  of  Agesilaua  and 
Phamabasus,  ibid.  ;  the  latter  cfaargied  by  Artax- 
erzes with  the  war  against  iîgypt,  457  ;  the  en-, 
terprise  miscarries  through  his  fault,  458. 

Pharna-ces  revolts  against  his  fàtherj^MllIu«u> 

,  and  is  elected  king  In  his  stead,  iv.  380  ;  decli 
the  friend  and  aUy  of  tbe  Bomans,  381  ;  driven 
out  of  Pontus  by  Cssar,  395. 

Pbarna'd-as,  ennuch  of  Aerxes  TI.  supplies  Sog- 
dianus  with  the  means  for  assassinating  that 
prince,  1).  167. 

Pha'ros,  its  famous  tower,  or  light-house,  ill.  318. 

Pha'sa-el.  brother  of  Herod,  made  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem, iv.  880  ;  being  taken  by  the  Parthlans  and 
put  in  htms,  he  kills  himself,  ibid. 

Pba-yl'Ius,  general  of  the  Phoccans.  during  the 
saoed  war,  plunders  the  temple  of  Delpbos,  to 
defray  theexpenses  thereof,  ill.  41  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Pba-yllus,  of  Crotona,  his  love  for  the  Greeks, 
and  valour,  Ui.  140. 

Phe'bi-das,  Lacedsmonlan,  sets  out  fran  Sparta 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  against  Olynthus,. 
il.  434  :  he  seizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud, 
ibid.  :  he  is  deprived  of  the  command,  and  fined, 
435. 

Phe-d/ma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wift  of  Smer- 
dls  tbe  Mfg**",  discoveis  that  usurper's  hnpos- 
ture,  i.  3^:  and  after  his  death  marries  Darius, 
ii.  9. 

Pbe-nlc'i-aor  Pbœ-nic'i-a,  nrovince  of  Syria,  f.  39  ; 
revolts  against  Ochus,  m.  15. 


Phe-ran-da^tes,  lovemor  Of  Egyptfor  Ochus,  iii.  18, 
Phe'ron,  king  of  Egypt,!.  '"        '-" 

■    «tbe  Nile,  ibid. 


i.134:  action  of  that  prince 


Phi^-aa,  fkmouMttatuaiy,  haa  tbe  direction  of  the 

public  buUdlngB  at  Athena,  U.  119  ;  Ingratitude 

of  the  Atheniana  to  htm,  138. 
PhHa,  Antipater's  daughter,  wife  to  Craterua,  iii. 

839;  and  after  to  Demetriua  PoUorcetes,  280; 

she  kills  beraelf  with  poison,  305  ;  praise  of  that 

princess,  839. 
Phfla,  daughter  of  Selencua,  marries  Antiochus 

Gonatus^.  385. 
Phil-a-derpbus,  name  given  ironically  to  Pttdemy 

n.  king  of  Eiypt,  iU.  367.  See  Ptolemy  Phila- 


Pht-la'ni,  two  brothenu  citizens  of  Carthage,  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country,  i. 
166  ;  tbe  Carthaginians,  ont  of  gratitude,  conse- 
crate two  altan  to  them,  ibid. 
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Phl-taB'ni-us,  Lacedsmonlan,  accompanies  Banni- 
bal  in  bis  expeditions,  and  composes  the  bistoiy 
of  that  captain,  i.  943. 

Phl-lam'mon  assassinatea  Antnoe,  wife  ofPtrtemy 
Pbilopator,  410  ;  fo^  which  he  is  beaten  to  death 
with  staves,  by  tbe  ladies  of  honour  to  that  prin- 
cess, iv.  8. 

Phi-  Ir  mon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  tbe  Greeks  to 
Menander,  in  his  own  life  time.  i.  78. 

Phl-le'ter-es,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos, 
i.  98,  ill.  348;  means  which  be  naes  for  support- 
Ina  himself  in  that  kingdom,  349. 

Phil'1-daa,  one  of  the  consplraiois  against  the  tyrant 
of  Thebes,  finds  means  to  be  made  their  secreta- 
ry, 11.  437  ;  on  the  day  fixed,  he  gives  the  tyrant  a 
supper,  438  ;  and  they  are  killed  at  his  house,  4S9, 


Philip,  son  of  Amyntas  n.  king  of  Macedonia  ;  his 
bixto,  iii.  39  ;  Pelopidas  carnes  him  to  Tht^bes  as 
a  hostage,  il.  444,  Ul.  31  ;  he  files  from  Thebes 
into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed  upon  the  throne, 
ibid.  ;  commencement  of  his  reigii,  33  ;  he  makes  a 
cautious  peace  with  the  Athenian»,  ibid.;  his  first 
conquests,  33  ;  birth  of  Alexander,  35  ;  Philip's 
care  of  his  education,  ibid.  ;  he  endeavours  to 
subject  Tnrace,  and  takes  Methone,  at  the  siege 
ofwhich  place  he  loses  an  eye,  40;  be  conciliate 
the  amity  of  the  Thess^ans,  and  expels  their 
^ants,  41  ;  he  endeavouis  to  seize  the  pass  of 
Thermopyls  in  vain,  ibid.  ;  he  takes  the  city  of 
Olvnthus,  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts  of  tbe 
Athenians  to  prevent  it,  45  ;  he  declares  for  tbe 
Tbebans  agahist  the  Phocstns,  and  begins  in 
that  manner  to  share  in  the  sacred  war,  46;  he 
lulls  the  Athenians  wiib  a  lUse  peace  and  false 
promises,  47  ;  he  seizes  Thennopybe,  reduces 
the  Phoccans,  and  terminates  tlie  sacred  war, 
49, 50  ;  be  causes  himself  to  be  adroined  into  the 
counsel  of  the  Amphictyons,  50  ;  on  his  return 
into  Macedonia,  be  piMhes  his  conquest  into 
lUyrium  and  Thrace,  ibid.  ;  he  enters  into  a 
league  with  the  Tbebans,  Arglves,  and  Messe- 
niana,  for  attacking  Peloponnesus  with  their 
Joint  forces,  53  ;  Athens,  dçclaring  for  the  La* 
cedsmonians,  breaks  tlAit  league,  Ibid.  ;  Philip 
makes  an  attempt  upon  Euboea,  54  ;  Phocion 
drives  hfan  out  of  that  bland,  55  ;  Philip  forms 
the  alette  of  Parintbus  and  Byzantium,  57  ;  Pho- 
cion obliges  him  to  raise  both  these  siefres,  SO"; 
Philip  subjects  Athens,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
and  tne  Triballi,  people  of  Mœsia.  ibid.  ;  by  his 
intrigues  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  sene> 
raiiaslmo  of  the  Greeks,  In  the  council  or  tlie 
Amphictyoni^  60  ;  he  seizes  Elatra,  61  ;  the 
Athenians  and  Tbebans  enter  into  a  league 
against  him,  64  ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace^ 
which  are  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes, 
ibid.  ;  batUe  of  Cheronea,  in  which  Philip  gains 
a  great  victory,  65  ;  Philip,  in  the  council  of  Uio 
Amphictyons,  causes  himself  to  be  declared  gen- 
eral of  tbe  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  and  pre. 
pares  for  that  great  expedition,  68;  domestic 
troubles  in  his  family,  69  ;  he  repudiates  Olym- 
pias,  and  marries  another  wife,  ibid.  ;  he  cele- 
inrates  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter, 
with  Alezander,  klngof  Epirus,  and  Is  killed  la 
the  midst  of  them^  ;  mémorable  actions  and 
sayings  of  Philip,  71  ;  good  and  bad  cbaractofl 
of  that  prince,  71, 73. 

Pbirip,  son  of  Demetrius,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  111.  397  ;  his  affection  for  Aratus,  413  ; 
he  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Achcans 
against  the  iEtolians,  ibid.  ;  diffèrent  expeditions 
of  Philip  against  the  enemies  of  the  Ach»aas, 
416  ;  strange  abuse  that  ApcQos  his  minister 
makes  of  his  confidence,  417  ;  irruption  of  Philip 
into  iEtolia,  430  ;  he  takes  Thermos  by  surprise, 
431  ;  excesses  committed  there  by  his  soldicn^ 
ibid.;  prudence  \rhicfa  he  shows  in  hisretieat 
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itoftbe 
of  Philip  into 
new  intrtMm>  of  the  eriMptritmm, 
It,  4»  :  PhiUp  takes  Thebea 
fromtlie.£lottui«,uid  eoncludeta 
427  ;  tattOQiicliidea  a  treaty  wHh 
makei  preparatkMi  tat  car- 
Italy,  ibU.  ;  he  U  rarpnaed 


4tB;  tnmbieialiii 
Mthon  of  thoa,  4S3 
LMODla,lbÉd.:iu 

«»fP] 

peaoe  with  them.  427 

Hannibal,  4S9-,  iMni 

lytel  the  war  into 

•ad  defeated  by  the  Bonânaat  ÀppoUoatâ,  430 . 

hkcbanoeof  ooaduct,  bad  faith,  and  ine/ulart- 

tiCB,  ilil£  :  he  caiMea  Aratne  to  be  polsoiied,  431  : 

be  makei  hlmaiif  maater  of  the  city  and  castle 

of  Llasoa.  439  ;  he  gains  several  advantages  over 

the  iEtolians,  434  ;  he  is  repulsed  near  the  city 

of  Elis,  435;  diflbrent  actions  of  PhiUp  acalnst 

Solpltiui,  440,  iat.  ;  he  makei  peace  with  the 

Bomans,  451  ;  he  enten  into  a  league  with  An- 

;  the  dominlous  of  Ptolemy 

1  success  of  Philip  against 
e  Khodianis  9  ;  this  cruel  treataient 
of  the  Cianiaas,  ibid.  ;  he  besieges  and  take» 
Abydoa,1L10;  he  ravages  Attica,  IS;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  htm,  13  ;  lie  makes 
an  iaeUbctoal  attempt  against  Athens,  ibid.  ;  he 


tlochus,for  invading  t 
Eplphanss.iv.8;  bad  i 
Attalw  and  the  Rhodiai 


I  to  bring  over  the  iEtolians  into  liis 
par^,  15  ;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Bulpitius, 
17  ;  ¥b  is  reduced  to  abandon  the  defiles  along 
the  Apius,  91  ;  Ineflbctual  interviews  of  Philip 
with  rianuninus,  concerning  peace,  35  ;  he  Is 
deibaied  by  Flamininus  near  Bcotusa  and  Cyno- 
•cephalê  in  Thesndy,  30,  31  ;  the  Romans  grant 
him  a  peace,  33;  Philip  akis  QuintiuB  agaiiist 
NaUi,  40;  his  conduct  to  Sciplo,  63;  PhUipV 
causes  of  disoonteat  frsm  the  Bomans,  90  ;  the 
Ronani  order  Idm  to  evacuate  tlie  citiei  of 
Thrace,  03  ;  he  discharges  his  revenge  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Maronea,  ibid.  ;  he  sends  liis  son 
Demetrius  oo  an  embassy  to  BomeJM  ;  com- 
plaints against  PhUp  lent  to  Rome,  103;  the  Ro- 
mans «nd  back  Mi  mm  with  ambasMdors,  104  ; 
Philip  prepares  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mai»i  105  ;  phMa  of  Perseus  against  Demetrius, 
106  ;  ne  accusés  him  to  Philip,  106  ;  upon  a  new 
•eeasation  Philip  causes  Deinetrius  to  be  put  to 
daalb,  117;  be  discoveis  bis  innocence  some 
time  after,  and  the  guilt  of  Perseus,  ibid.  ;  while 
he  meditates  the  punishment  of  the  latter,  he 
dies,  119. 

Phifip  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  seizes 
tlie  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  iv.  900  ;  lie  te  defeated 
and  kiUed  by  TremelHus,  910. 

Phll'ip,  one  of  Alexander's  captains  :  provinces  that 
fell  to  him  after  that  princess  death,  Ui.  929. 

PMI'tp,  In  concert  with  Ms  brother  Antiochus,  de- 
■Htnrs  the  city  of  Mopsueada,  to/evenge  the  death 
of  their  brother  Bekmcus,  iv.  961  ;  be  reigns  in 
INvIa  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  aftar  having 
drives  out  Eusebea,  ibid  ;  hte  death,  ibkl. 

Phirip,  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Jqdea  by  Epl- 
idiaaes,  Iv.  191 

FMTip,  fbvonitta  of  Antloditti  Epiphanes,  made 
goardian  to  hte  aon  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  le- 
gem of  Syria,  iv.  140;  Lysias  usurps  that  em- 
ptoynMnt,  and  PMUp  retires  into  Egypt,  9SS. 

PhU'ip  dr  Acamania,  phvslcian,  known  from  the 
salutary  draught  wMeh  he  gave  Alexander,  Hi.  96. 

PM-Ui'eus,  sent  by  Artazerxes  to  reconcile  the 
atatea  of  Greece,  iL  449. 

PM-lli'tni,  the  historian  of  Syracuse,  iiays  a  fine 
fiirl>k)oyriua,ti.  300,  who  banishes  him,  386;  he 
la  recalled  1^  Dknyrius  the  Younger,  304;  Ms 
death,404. 

PhU'o-cles,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  P«neus,  is  sent 
by  PhiUp  on  an  embaaiy  to  Rome,  Iv.  116  ;  at  his 
fetnni  he  dellvem  a  fornd  letter  to  that  prince, 
under  the  eonntarftlted  seal  of  T.  Quintios, 
wMeh  occastona  the  death  of  Demetrius,  117  ; 
PhUln  causes  him  to  be  seised  and  brouftht  to 
uiaViii  which  ha  la  cqniemacd  K»  death»  1 1^,  119. 


PH 

Phil'o-des,  Athenian  fenenl,  defeated  and  mafe 
by  Lysaader,  ii.  933  ;  be  is  pot  ao  death, 


take  arms,  liL  30,  bo  mans 
the  temple  of  DelphosL  aad 
r  It  to  pay  his  treopa,  M.: 
a  battle,  he  throwa  Umadf 


Phii-o-melus,  general  of  the  Phocamos,  aeia  i 
against  the  decree  of  the  AmpUcim^a,  ^    ' 
termines  them  to  take  arms,  iiL  39,  te 
himself  master  of  the  r  -  -  -  - 

takes  the  riches  of  1 
being  defeated  in  i 
headloitf  from  the  top  of  a  roek,  4& 

PM-km'i-Ma,  runner  to  Alexander  ibe  Great,  ft- 
for  hte  swiftness,  1. 52. 

Phi-k>-pœ'men,  Hegak>poUian,  detemlBeB  Us  dtf- 
sens  to  reject  theofreis of  CleoawncB,  tiL 391,394; 
he  signaUzes  himself  at  the  battle  ef  Setaria, 
305  The  distinguisbea  Mmself  in  the  hanle  near 
theckyofEIu,435;  Maeducatkm,  and  his  great 
"'     ""    -       he  te  dected  genenl  of  the 


referms  the 


qualities,  ibid.,  Ac. 
horse  by  the  Achsaana,  437;  be~ 
Aclueantro<His,438;  he  toehcied 
ral  of  the  Acbrâns,  446;  be  gates  a  âmoos  vje- 
tory  over  Machanldas,  tyrant  of  Bpaxta,  tad  kjfls 
Mm  in  the  battle,  448;  the  Achcaas  erea  him 
a  statue,  449;  honours  which  be  rercsves  la  the 
assembly  at  the  Nemean  games,  iMd.  ;  PhSops» 
men  to  defeated  at  sea  tor  the  tyram  KwUê,  ir. 
50  ;  he  gains  a  famous  victonr  orer  that  tjatit 
near  Bparta,  ibid.  ;  after  the  death  of  KtUs  he 
seizes  Sparta,  and  obliges  that  city  to  cbks  tau» 
theAcbcan  league,  S3;  he  reftwea  the  praam 
offered  him  bytbe  Spartans.  54;  heseae^^ 
vours  tlie  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  ba 
declared  acainst  tbatdty,  81  ;  he  i 
r  of  Sparta, 


lnana,andreinatatBatlieex9eB,aM.; 

he  attacks  Messene,  and  te  taken  prjssaer,96; 
the  Hessenians  pot  him  to  dcathuSQ;  bonoura 
paid  to  Ms  memory  }97, 96;  trial  olPWhuwrmra 
after  Ms  death,  08, 9ia 
PM-lo'tas,  son  of  Parmcnio,  eommandi  a  body  ef 
horse  in  Alexander's  expedition  against  Persia, 
iU.8B;  the  pretended  conspiracy  for  whkh  he  te 


Kt  to  deathi  156, 160. 
o' 


Pht-k)'tas,  governor  of  Asia,  pat  lodeotb  bfTHkoa, 
iii.  957. 

Phi-loxVnus,  poet,  fevourite  of  Dionysfes  fte  tr- 
rant  ;  bte  generous  fteedom,  it.  SMS. 

PM-lox'e-nns,  Macedonlaa,  seiaas  HaipaMa,  odA 
causes  Mm  to  be  tried.  IH.  OttL 

PhoH:»'a,  city  of  Ionia,  eondemned  to  be  deauotet 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  946;  the  UarKimana,  oM. 
nally  descended  ft^m  that  dty,  obcate  paraonior 
It,  ibid. 

Pho'ds,  pan  of  Greece,  il.  181  ;  it  te  ravsced  bjr 
Xerxes,  il.  64;  the  Lacedmmmlans  dep*  ive  the 
people  of  Phocb  of  the  custody  of  the  tcB.Ble  of 
Delpboa,  193  ;  Pericles  restores  it  to  them,  lUd.  ; 
the  Phocrans  till  the  ground  mnseuatcd  to  Apol- 
lo, and  are  charged  with  sacrilege,  and  ùubA.1ÊL 
SO  ;  they  take  up  aims  agaMst  the  decree  or  the 
Amphictyons,  Ibid.  ;  the  latter  make  war  acaiml 
the  Pboccans,  ibid.  ;  PhUip  redaeea  them,SOL 

Pbo'ci-on,  general  of  the  Athenians,  ditves  Philip 
out  of  the  Hellespoot,  and  makes  that  prince  raise 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byxantium,  HL  99; 
he  rejects  the  oilers  of  Harpahis,  901  ;  he  endea- 
vours in  vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians  fnim 
engaging  in  the  Lamtan  war,  931  ;  he  to  con- 
demned to  dfe  by  the  Athenians.  S49  :  fate  body 
Is  carried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  9S0:  the 
Atlienlans  erect  a  statue  to  Mm,  and  inter  hte 
bones  honourably,  959;  character  and  peatse,  54, 
950,951. 

Phm'nlx,  thbnloos  bird  :  wondeis  related  of  it,  L  lOflL 

Pho>ro'ne-us,  kbig  of  Argos,  i.  419. 

Phra-a'tes  I.  son  oCPrlapSuiua,  Mng  of  PaitMi,  1m, 
988. 

Phraa'tes  IT.  sQCceeds  Ms  fatter  MitlnidateB  In  the 
kingdom  of  Parthia,  iv.  983  ;  he  te  thrfee  defeated 
byAntloehU8Sidetcs.9|8;hed0fe«t«/     * 
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wbolskUtodintlMbttttoilUd.:  bereleaiiesOem»- 

trfai>>949;  be  marries  one  of  that  prince's  daugh- 

len,  ibid.  ;  be  is  defeated  by  the  ScTthiana,  and 

to  UU^  in  the  panHlt,  ibid. 
Phra-a'tes  III.  ■umaSd  Theos,  king  of  the  Par- 

tblans,  iv.  984;  he  mklces  an  alliance  with  the 

Bomans  during  the  war  with  Ulthridates,  ibid.  ; 

lie  espoosee  the  part  of  Tlgranes  the  Younger 

•gafaMt  his  fkther,  lUd.  ;  death  of  Phraates,  ibid. 
Phra-a'tes  IV.  is  nominated  king  by  his  father  Oro- 

des.  and  afterwards  puts  him,  with  liis  brotheiv 

and  his  own  sob.  to  death,  iv.  301. 
Pbra-or'tes,  king  or  the  Medes,.«i^oaedfl  his  fuher 

D^}oces,  L  9»;  sabdues  UpperAsia,  896  ;  makes 

war  against  the  Aayilaas,  iUd.  ;  he  is  defeated 

and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
'Phra-ta-pher'nes,  one  of  Alexander's  generals; 

provinces  which  fell  to  him  alter  that  prince's 

death,  Ml.  SS9. 
Phry'gi-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  1. 98. 
Phrrni-cns,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  opposes 

the  reeallof  Aleibiades,  U.  314  ;  he  is  divested  of 

the  eommand,  915. 
Phry'non,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  killed  in  a 

duel  by  Pitucus,  1.  448. 
Phyl'Uus,  Lacedemonian  officer,  Is  killed  at  the 

aWe  of  Sparta  by  Pynkus,  iU.  349. 
Phyrcon.     See    Ptolemy  Evergetes,    sumamed 

Phyacon. 


puts  him  to  death,  384. 

Pin'dar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  character  of  his  works, 
1.136.    . 

Pi-rs'us,  port  of  Athens,  ii.  84. 

Pf  ro-mis,  name  given  to  kings,  said  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt.  1. 139. 

Pi-san'der,  Athenian,  persuades  toe  Athenians  to 
recall  Aleibiades,  11.  914  ;  the  Athenians  send 
him  to  treat  with  Aleibiades  and  Tiasaphemes, 
lUd.  ;  at  his  relun  he  changes  the  form  of  go- 
▼emment2916. 

Pi-san'der,  Lacedsmonian,  Is  appointed  by  Agesi- 
Ihus,  his  brother-in-law^o  command  the  fleet. 
U.  2SÙ  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,  and 
killed  in  the  battle.  985,  etc 

PI-aisftra-tuB,  Athenian,  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  L  437  ;  lenity  of  his  government,  438  ; 
his  death,  439:  his  character,  43^;  library  founded 
by  him  at  Athens,  430. 

Pi'so  (Galpbumins,)  consul,  commands  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  i.  953. 

Pi-suth'nes,  governor  of  Lydla  for  Darius,  revolts, 
ii.  168  ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death.  160. 

Pi'thon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  made  go- 
vernor of  Media  by  Antipater,  ill.  945  ;  he  causes 
Philotaa  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  potaession 
of  his  government,  957  ;  he  is  driven  out  of  Me- 
dia by  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Seleu- 
cus,  iUd.  :  Antlfonus  puu  him  to  deaA,  966 

Pifta-eua  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  drives  out  the  tyrant  who  oijpresmd  bis 
country,  I.  448  ;  he  commands  the  army  against 
the  Attienians,  challenges  Phrynon  their  general 
to  single  combat,  and  Irills  htm,  ibid.  ;  the  inha- 
Utantt  of  Mitylene  give  him  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city,  ibid.  ;  he  voluntarily  abdicates  his  au- 
thority at  the  expiration  of  ten  yearn,  and  reUres, 
ibid.  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Plague,  a  contagious  distemper,  and  description  of 
that  dlseaaeVl.  148, 1«>. 

Pla-tv'n,  city  of  Bœotia,  i.  408  ;  the  Plateans  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii. 
38;  they  refuse  to  submit  10  Xerxes,  57;  the 
Oraeke  decree  the  prize  of  valour  to  them  after 
the  defeat  of  M«rdonna,77  ;  they  institute  an  an- 
idversary  festival  in  honour  of  those  who  died1&t 
Che  batae,  79, 80  ;  siege  of  PltfKV  by  the  The- 
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baas,  144:  Places  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lft* 
cedemonians,  154, 109;  by  the  Thebans,  433; 
the  Plateans  retire  to  Athens,  ibid.  ;  they  induce 
Alexander  to  destroy  Thebes,  Ui.  83,  84  ;  that 
prince  permits  them  to  build  their  city,  130. 

Pla'to  retires  to  Megara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the 
Athenians,  ii.  395  ;  he  travels  into  Sidly ,  377  ;  hto 
friendship  with  Dion,  ibid.  ;  second  voyage  Into 
Sicily,  304  ;  wonderful  change  occaatoned  by  hto 
nee  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  eourtiera  to  prevent  Its 
effects,  305,  306  ;  be  quits  the  court,  and  returns 
into  Greece,  307  ;  adventure  that  happens  to  him 
at  Olympia,  ibid.  ;  he  goes  a  third  time  to  Sicily  ; 
he  returns  to  the  court  of  Dioayaius  the  Younger, 
398;  Dionysius  diflfers  with  Uni,  300:  he  permits 
him  to  return  into  Greece,  Ibid.;  tatodeath,Ui.l9. 

Plem-mjrr'i-am,  isto  near  Syracuse,  ii.  101. 

PUs'ta^ehuB,  son  of  Leonldas  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  8Bb 

Plis'the-nes,  son  of  Atreus.  king  of  Myceme,  i.  419. 

PUflCto-nax,  king  of  Lacetemonia,  takes  pains  to 
cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  Athena 


Plu'tarcl 


Iparta,  11. 174  ;  bis  death,  994. 
;hof  Eretria  calls  in  the  Atb 


thenlans  to  aid 


Eubœa  against  PhiUp,  iii.  54;  his  perildy,  55; 

Phocion  drives  him  out  of  Eretria,  ibid. 
P«'ci-le,  a  gallery  or  porch  of  paintings  at  Athena» 

where  the  StoUM  used  la  assemble,  U.  49. 
Po'e-sy.  Greek  poets,  1. 449  ;  emulation  la  disputing 

the  prizes  in  the  Oljrmpic  games,  1. 50  ;  poets  who 

invented  and  Improved  tragedy  and  comedy,  60. 
Pol'e-march,  magistrate  at  Athens,  emptoyed  both 

to  administer  Justice  and  command  armies,  IL 

38,347. 
Po-li-or-çe'tes,  name  given  Demetrius,  son  of  Aa- 

Ugonus,  iii.  968. 
Po-ly-a'nus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues  the 

people  upon  the  action  of  Andranadorus,  after 

the  death  of  Hieronymus,  Iv.  399. 
Po-iyb'i-das,  Lacedemonian,  to  charged  with  the 

war  against  Olynthus,  and  takes  that  city,  ii.  495. 
Po-lyb'i-us,  Greek  historian  :  hto  function  at  the 

funeral  of  Phllopœmen;  iv.  98  ;  cKosen  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  Acheans, 

103  ;  elected  seneral  of  the  horse,  165  ;  deputed  to 
•  the  Consul  Marclus,  166. 167  ;  saves  the  Achcana 

a  considerable  expense,  160  ;  he  is  included  in  the 

number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  100  ; 

bfa  fHendshlp  with  the  second  Seipio  Afrtcanus, 

9OD,  1.  960  ;  returns  to  Peloponnesus,  iv.  916  ; 

zeal  in  defiending  Philopmmen's  memory,  ibid.  ; 

ntoof  which  he  gives  of  his  dlsintereMedneas, 

ibid.  ;  be  establishes  good  order  and  tranquillity 

in  the  country,  917  ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  ac* 

eompa'-^es  Seipio  to  the  siegeof  Numantia,  ibid.  ; 

after  Scipio's  death  he  returns  to  hto  own  cotm- 

tr> ,  woere  he  eiuto  his  days,  ibid. 
Po-lvt/i-us,  ofllcer  In  the  army  of  the  AehMow, 

iii.  448.  * 

Po*lyc'ra-tee,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  I.  364  ;  singular 

history  of  that  tyrant,  364, 365  ;  hto  ndsei^ablo 

end,  365. 
Po-lye'rates,  flret  minister  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanei^ 

renders  that  orince  great  services,  iv  f%. 
Po-lyd'a-mus,  famous 

40. 
Po-ly-dec'tes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Ly 

curgus,  i.  89. 
Po^ly-do'rus,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pheim 

killed  by  Potyphron  hto  brother,  11. 444. 
Po-lyg'a-my,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  113. 
Po-lyg  no'tus,  famous  painter,  generous  action  of 

hto  to  the  Athenians,  11. 49. 
Pol'y-phron  is  substituted  to  Ja.«on,  tyrant  of  Phe- 

re,  hto  brother,  SI.  444  ;  kills  Polydorus  hto  other 

brother,  and  to  soon  after  killed  himaelf  by  AIM 

ander  of  Phera»,  ibid. 
Po-lyS'per'chon.SyraGUSiUi,  kills  CalllppQS?  DlO|i*t 

nrauoerer,  Ii  410. 


I  Athlete  of  antiquity,  L  48^ 
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eolM  a  ruiiliii  for  ptotirattiig  himidf  befim 
AtexaDdflr,  Air  which  be  ta  imt  in  prlnm,  and 
■OOB  after  pardoned,  17S;  be  takee  the  cllyof 
Ora,180;  betauMOlntedraseotof  ibeUncdom, 
aod  governor  of  If  aoedoala  by  Antipaier,  947  ; 
be  reealta  OlyinpiM.  and  endeavome  to  lecure 


be  to  driven  out  of  Ma- 

Caaander,  858;  he  causes  Hereulee 

UN  ■on  w  Alaaader.  and  hto  mother  Banina, 

to  be  pot  to  death,  974. 

Po-lyi'tra-tQi,  Maoedonian  soldier,  carries  drink  to 

Âérins  at  the  point  of  death,  and  receiTss  his 

iMtwonftLliLMt. 

Fo-ljrx-en't-des,  admiral  to  Antioclras  the  Great, 


I  by  LiTios.  Iv, 
tas,  who  commanded  tlie  fleet  of  Rhodes,  by  a 
stratafem,  63  :  he  Is  defeated  by  ffSmWiw,  and 
redoced  to  retire  to  Bphesue,  ttS. 

Fol-y-ie'nas,  brother-in-law  of  IHmiysiaa,  havlnf 
declared  aaainst  him,  flies,  iL  382. 

Pol-y-ae'las,  brother  of  Uiero  I.  Idnc  of  Syraenae, 
gives  hta  brother  ambrsge,  ii.  13b  ;  Theron  hte 
son-ln-iaw  takes  his  part,  ibid. 

Pom-pet*iis  (L.)  Roman  ofllcer,  commands  a  imall 
body  of  troops  dnrinc  tbe  war  with  Peneus.  and 
retires  to  an  eminemb,  where  be  defends  him- 
self vaUBntly,iv.  161 

Fom'pey  sncceeds  Lucnllui  in  the  war  against 
Uiihndates,  Iv.  371  ;  hta  conduct  upon  arriving 
in  hta  |ovemment.  373  ;  be  ofl^  Mlthridaten 
peace,  lUd.  ;  he  gains  several  victories  over  that 
prince,  374  ;  he  marches  into  Armenia  against 
TIgranes,  wlw  eooMs  and  surrenden  himself  to 
him,  375  ;  he  pursues  MI thridates,  and  in  his 
way  subjects  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  376; 
tired  of  following  Hithrldates,  he  comes  to  Syria, 
of  which  be  takes  possesrion,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  empire  of  tiio  Beleucldes,  9w,  377  ;  he 
marches  to  Pontus,  31B  ;  he  returns  into  Syria, 
iUd.  ;  Pompey's  ejmedltlons  into  Arabia,  277, 
381  ;  and  Judea,  S78  ;  he  takes  Jerusalem,  en- 
ten  the  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
ibM.  ;  after  having  reduced  Pontus,  be  returns  to 
Rome,  and  receives  tbe  honour  of  a  triumph,  381  ; 
after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  retires  into 
Egypt,  and  Is  killed.  380. 

Pon'tus,  klnsdom  of  Asia  Minor,  t.  88.  flS  ;  chrono- 
logical abridgment  of  the  bistoiy  of  the  kinn  of 
Pontus,  ibbl.  ^ 

Po-pU'i-us  (C.)  ta  sent  into  Egypt,  Iv.  187  ;  which 
obliges  Antiochtts  to  quit,  and  leave  the  two  bro- 
tlien.  Ptolemies,  in  posse  salon  of  li,  188  ;  lie  is 
sent  Into  Pelqnnineeus  to  publish  the  decree  cmT 
the  senate  fan  favour  of  tbe  Greeks,  16B. 


i  Greeks,  16B. 
For'phy-ry,  a  learned  pagan,  an  enemy  of  Cbria- 

tianiiy,  iv.  146. 
Po'nis,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  token  prisoner 

by  Alennder,  who  restores  him  hta  dominions, 

10. 184, 181 
PMta  :  invention  of  posta  and  couriers,  i.  349, 378. 
Fo-thi'mis,  Ptolemy*s  minister,  dethrones  Cleopa- 

aiv.  389  :  he  advises  the  death  of  Pompêy, 
.  ;  endeavours  to  render  Cvaar  odious,  390; 
he  prevanta  the  efl'ect  of  Cesar's  decree,  and 
makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  him, 
381  ;  Cesar  puts  him  to  death,  398. 
Po-ti-de'a,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  révolta  sgainst  tha 
Athenians,  who  besiege  it,  ii.  185, 186;  Philifr 
takes  U  ftxnn  the  Athenians,  iU.  34.  ^ 

Pov'er-nr,  tove  of  it  imtituted  at  Sparta,  il.  334. 
Prez«as>BS.  eonfldent  of  Cambyses,  kilto  Sroerdta 
by  hta  order,  L  363;  hta  base  and  monstrous  flat- 
tery of  Cambyses,  364  ;  promises  to  declare 
Smerdtathellagiantbe  true  son  of  Cyrus,  367  ; 
"^^  ')  the  people  ftom  the  top  of  a  tower,  and 
'he  contrair;  then  throws  himself 
taUUedfllM. 


speakstoi 
Mans  t 


Pri-a-iM^ti-ns,saoor  AnaecB  a.  kiag  af  Farthta, 

Pri.ê'n^  dty  of  Ionia,  il.  IM. 

Pro'cles  reigns  at  Spaita  with  taia  biMbar  Bb|»> 
ibeMs,L81. 

Pro-en-iei'uB,  Roman  oAeer,  eenea  15  Ctoopam  ta 
her  retfacment,  and  advises  her  to  p«t  hcntjf 
into  Ccaar's  hands,  iv.  467;  he  aukes  lihwilf 
master  of  the  penon  of  that  priaeess,  ibid..  Ob> 
sar  orden  him  to  ask  tacr  what  she  deahnesaf 


Pro^' 


RHU'co^  a  aaiM  give 
kings  of  Sparta,  i.  88. 
nom'a-chus,  one  of  Ah 


given  todie 


Prom'a-chus, 
debauch  with  that  prince,  liL  9BR 
BCttoPbarsohl 


itaa 


Propb'e-cies  in  rentect  l 

^ypdans,  1. 143,dicHnoe!L^BcieBednntaf  Ni- 

nevah,  997  ;  Babyton.  335.  S3B  ;  Cyras,  3i7  ;  AtaK- 

ander,  353  ;  Tyre,  lil.  118  ;  AnifloebM  the  GresL 

iv.  84;  SetaucuB  Phflopatar,  Itl;  AMinrhas 

Epipbaaes.  iUd.  ;  Jacob's  |so|dieey  ooMeiaiag 

theMesriah,888. 
Pr»-tag'o-raa,  brother  of  Nicodes, «apâa  ffismaia 

II.  from  Salamia,  and  reipM  In  Us  stead,  ttTu; 

beta  conflrmed  liy  Ochus,  17. 
PR»-tag'o-ras  of  Abdera^  htaoplalBaorthetfvMtK 

il.  189;  he  ta  expelled  Adiâtak  sad  hta  «ate 

caused  to  be  burnt,  ibid. 
Pro'te-us,  king  of  Argos,  L  418. 
Pro'te-as,  Macedonian  ;  Ataxi    ' 

in  thebowl  of  Hereulea,  lii. 
Pro'te-us.  king  of  r 

ber  to  Hendaus, 
Ptoth'o-us,  senator  of  Spaita^opposea  the  war  with 

the  Thebans.  but  te  disregarded,  ii.  dN,  435. 
Pro-tog'e-nes,  famous  painter  :  regard  Dene 

had  for  him  during  the  siege  of  lthi>*M,  iB.  98L 
Pro-tom'a-chns,  one  of  tlie  Atl 


gained  the  victory  near  the  talande  of  An 
and  were  condemned  at  thtfr  remm,  R.  sr 
ftc 

Prov'i-dence  :  dtaeoune  of  1 
dence,  it.  316, 311. 

Proz'e-neeof  B«oiia,  oAeer  In  ihearaayofjeanfc 
Cyrus,  ii.  849  ;  seiae^  by  tnacherjr,  mi  ma  to 
death,  859  :  hta  charscter,  ibid. 

Pru'sl-ssl.  king  of  Blibvaita,  L  «L 

Pru'sl'SS  n.  king  of  Bhliynls,  samamed  the  Hoa- 
ter,  ibid.  ;  be  declares  for  tbe  Romana  against 
Antioehus,  iv.  64  ;  he  makes  war  against  Eo- 
menes,  L  941  ;  servicn  rendered  htan  by  Banal 
bal,  841.  848;  who,  notwithrtandteg,  agrees  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  RneBans,949;  he  desires 
the  Romans  to  grant  Pemens  a  aeaoa,  iv.  MP; 
bis  abject  flanery  in  tbe  senate,  »1  ;  war  with 
Attains,  903;  tbe  senate  obHgesbbn  to  deetat  sad 
make  saUsfaotion,  894;  intending  to  pat  hta  «i 
Nicoaiedee  to  death,  he  ta  killed  by  hUn,  ttU. 

Pr/u-nta,  name  of  the  chief  magtatcato  af  Cb- 
rimh,  i.  414. 

Psam-menl-tuÉ,  kbig  of  Bgypt,  ta  cen^nered  by 
Cambyses,  who  used  him  with  demency,  L  14ft 
361  :  but  striving  to  régala  the  thnme,  is  pal  to 
death,  ibid 

PMun'mis,  king  of  T^ypt,  L  148. 

Psam-met'i-ehOB,  one  of  tbe  twelve  kings  in  Egypt, 
is  bantahed,  1. 138  ;  defeats  the  other  eleven,  sm 
remsins  sole  monarch,  140  :  mskce  war  agafant 
tbe  kfaig  of  Assyria,  ibid.  ;  be  beelsges  Asotna» 
and  ukes  It  after  a  siege  of  twenQr-nine  yeais, 
the  Scythians  f 


.  hepreventa  . . 

Kfym,  ibid.  ;  his  method  of  knowtog  whether 

the  Egyptians  were  the  most  aacient  peopte  of 

the  earth,  ibid.  frc. 
Pto-le-msi'da,  daaghtar  of  Ptolemy  Sotv,  ta  mar- 

ried  to  Demetrius  PoHorcctas,  iiL  305. 
Pto-le'my,  son  of  Ainyntss  II.  dispu 

with  Perdiceas,  II.  4(4;  PeloBidai 

from  the  llBWi6,444,  Ut  SlT^ 
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Pto'le-my,  aoa  of  Seteucua,  is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  IjMtts.  Ui.  1<M. 

Pco'le-my  I.  son  of  La^us,  one  of  Alexander's  g»- 
nerala,  takes  several  cities  of  India,  is  dan^e- 
foualv  woaoded  at  tbe  siege  of  one  of  them  and 
cured  soon  afler,  ilL  195  ;  provinces  which  fall 
to  him,  S99  ;  causes  the  body  of  Alexander  to  be 


carried  to  Alejcandria.  i40  ;  eaters  into  a  league 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumeaes,  24a  ;  he  becomes 
master  of  âyria,  Phooieia,  and  Judea,  and  takes 
Jemaalem,  946  ;  he  forma  a  leacue  against  An- 
tigonust  967  ;  he  seizas  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and 
defhata  Demetrins,  96»  ;  he  takes  Tyre,  37D  ;  de- 
feat of  one  of  his  geoarals  1^  Demetrius,  ibid.  ; 
difiereatezpedittona  of  Ptolemy  against  Autigo- 
Dua,  Vt4  ;  Ptolemy  is  defeated  by  Demetriua,  who 
takes  from  him  toe  isle  of  Cyprus,  281  ;  Ptolemy 
aaaames  the  title  of  king,  ibid.  ;  he  sends  aid  to 
the  fthodiaos,  2B7,  999  :  who,  in  gratitude,  give 
boa  the  title  of  Soter,  991;  Ptolemy  allies  him- 
self ^tb  Seloucas,  Caasander,  and  Lysimachus, 
against  AntigonuB  and  Demetrius,  995;  these 
four  princes  divide  tbe  empire  of  Alexander 
among  them,  996  ;  Ptolemy  retakes  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  aoi  ;  be  renews  the  league;  with  Lysima- 
chus and  Seleucoa  against  Demetrius,  303  ;  he 
abdicates  tbe  throne  to  hia  son  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
pboa,  307  ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  310  ;  praise 
of  that  priAee,  ibid.  ;  fhmous  Ubrary  which  be 
caoaed  to  be  erected  at  Alexandria,  309. 

Pto'le-my  n.  auraamed  Philadelphus,  is  placed  by 
bis  father  Ptolemy  Soter  upon  the  oiroue  of 
Egypt,  ib.  307  ;  feast  which  he  gave  the  people 
on  hia  acceaston  to  the  crown,  311;  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  reign,  317;  hia  retfentment 
against  Oenetrius  Phalereus,  i^id.  ;  he  causer 
tbe  b0ly  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
395  ;  be  cultivates  the  amity  of  the  Romans,  346 
bis  liberality  to  the  Roman  amboasadon,  ibid.  ; 
aends  aid  to  tbe  Atbeniana,  347  ;  revolt  of  Haaas, 
:h3  :  Piolemy  quells  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him,  ibid.  ;  works  oC  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to 
conMnerce,  350  ;  he  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Magaa,  iUd.  ;  war  between  Ptolemy  and 
Aotiochus,  351  ;  peace  between  those  princes, 
359  ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  355  ;  cha- 
racter and  qualities  of  thia  prince,  ibid.  ;  Ids 
taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  351,  354  ;  Ma  ap- 
plication Id  make  commerce  flourish  in  his  do- 
minions, 3S0. 

Fto'le-my  in.  auraamed  Bvergetes,  succeeds  bis 
fathor  Ptolemy  PhUadelphtia.  iU.  355  ;  for  the 
deatli  of  bis  slater  Berenice,  be  nuts  Laodice  m 
death*  and  seizes  part  of  A^ia,  358  ;  in  returning 
from  that  expédition,  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
offers  sacrtflces  then  to  the  God  of  brae»,  359  ; 
league  of  Antlochua  Hierax  and  Seleucus  Cal- 
linictta  against  Ptolemy,  360  ;  tbe  tauter  comes  to 
an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  ibid.  ;  he 
causes  Antlochus  to  be  seised,  and  imprisons 
him,  361  ;  he  augments  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria, 369  ;  he  rives  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias 
the  (bnnof  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of 
CWIoayria,  Phamlcia,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  363  ; 
arrival  of  Cleoraencs  at  the  court  of  Egypt,  307  ; 
death  of  Ptolemv  Bvergetes,  ibid.  ;  Ptolemy*8 
liberality  to  the  Rbodians,  396. 

Pto'le-my  IV.  auraamed  PhUppator,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Bv- 


ergete8,iU.%399;  injustice  and  crueby 
prince  to  Cleomenes,  413  ;  Antlochus  the  Great 
undertakes  to  recover  Ccalosyria  fVom  Ptolemy, 
401  ;  abort  truce  between  those  two  princea,  406  ; 
Ptolemy  gaips  a  victory  over  Antlochus  at  Ra- 
phia, 408;  be  comas  to  Jerusalem,  ibid.  ;  rage 
and  revenge  of  Ptolemv  against  tbe  Jews,  be- 
cause they  refiise'to  let  bhn  enter  into  tbe  sanc- 
tuary, ibid.  ;  he  grants  Antlochus  peacs,  409^ 
the  ^ptians  revolt  against  Philopator,  410; 
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that  prince  gives  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
ceases,  ibid.  ;  he  puts  Aminoe,  bis  wife  and  ris- 
ter,  to  death,  ibid.  ;  he  dies,  worn  out  with  de- 


bauches, 454. 
oie-my  V.  c 


Ptoie-my  V.  called  Epiphanes,  at  tbe  age  of  five 
years  ascends  the  throne  of  Egvpt,  after  the 
death  of  Philopator,  iv.  7  ;  Antioehus  tlie  Great 
and  Philip  eater  into  a  league  to  invade  hia  do- 
minions. 8  ;  IHoiemy  is  put  under  tlie  guardian- 
ship of  tbe  Romans,  19  ;  Aristomenes,  uie  young 
king's  guardian  for  the  Romana,  having  taken 
Palestine  and  Cmloayria  from  Antiochua,  Anti- 
oehus retakes  those  provinces,  19, 20  ;  conspiracy 

*  of  Soopas  against  Ptolemy  frustrated  by  Aris- 
tomenes, 38  ;  Ptolemy  is  declared  of  age,  ibid.  ; 
be  marries  Cleopatra,  dauglMer  of  Antlochus, 
47  ;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  the  AehBans, 
87  ;  be  treats  Hyrcaaus,  tbe  son  of  Joaepb.  with 
great  marks  of  favour  and  friendship,  88  ;  be 
takes  a  dianiat  to  Arlstomenea,  and  puta  him  to 
death,  38, 88  ;  he  abandons  hhnself  to  all  sorts 
of  excesses,  88  ;  tbe  Egyptians  form  several  con- 
spiracies  against  him,  ibid.  ;  Ptolemv  chooses 
Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  with  whose 
assistance,  he  subdues  tbe  robela,  ibid.  ;  be  re* 
news  the  alliance  with  tbe  Aehcaaa,  89  ;  be 
forms  the  design  of  attacking  Srieucua,  103  ;  the 
principal  persona  of  his  court  poison  bhn,  Ibid. 

Pto'le-my  VI.  called  Philometer,  at  aix  yean  old, 
aucceeds  his  fbther  Ptolemy  ^phanes,  iv.  103  ; 
cause  of  war  arises  lietween  Pfblemy  and  An- 
tlochus Epiphanes,  199  ;  conmatioo  of  Piolemy, 
193  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Antiochua,  194;  be  loaea 
a  second  battle  against  Antlochus,  and  is  taken 
prisoner,  135  ;  the  Alexandrians  elect  lii^  brother 
Ptolemy  E vergetés  il.,  suraamed  also  Pbysoon. 
in  his  place,  196  ;  Antioehus  replaces  PbQometer 
in  appearance  upon  tbe  throne,  198;  tbe  two 
brothers  unite  aqid  reign  jointly,  iUd.  ;  tbe  Ro- 
mans  prevent  Antioehus  ftom  wturbing  then, 
199  :  Philometer  is  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Physcon,  997  ;  be  goes  to  Rome  to  imploro  aid, 
ibid.  ;  the  senate  divide  the  kingdom  between  tbe 
two  brothers,  928  { new  difibrences  arise  between 
Philometer  aad  Physcon,  920  ;  Philometer  refuses 
to  evacuate  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  Ibid.  ;  he  gains 
a  victory  over  Physcon,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ibid.  ;  he  pardons  him  and  restores  him  his  do- 
minions, ibid.  :  be  marries  his  daugfaterCleopatra 
to  Alexander  Bala,  934  ;  he  permits  Onias  to  buiU 
a  temple  for  the  Jaws  in  Egypt,  ibid.  ;  he  marches 
to  the  aid  of  Alexander  bis  son-in-law,  attacked 
by  Demetrius,  935  ;  plot  of  Anunonlus  against 
Ptolemy,  ibid.  ;  upon  the  refusal  of  Alexander 
to  deliver  up  that  traitor.  Philoaaeter  takes  his 
daughter  from  him,  and  gives  her  to  Demelriua, 
and  aids  him  in  re^aseendinf  bis  fiuher's  throoe, 
ibid.  ;  Philometer*s  death,  m 

Pto'le-my  VII.  called  Evergeies  II.  and  Pfayaoon, 
■SOB  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  is  placed  bj^  tbe  Alex- 
andrians upon  the  throne  of  Egjrpt  in  bis  eldest 
brother's  stead,  iv.  196;  the  two  brothers  unite 
and  reign  jointly,  198  ;  tbey  prepare  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Antlocbus, 
ibid.  ;  the  Romans  oblige  that  prince  to  leave 
those  two  princes  in  tranquillity,  199;  Pbyacon 
dethrones  Philometer,  987  ;  the  Romana  divide 
the  kingdom  between  the  two  brothers,  996; 
Physcon;  dissatiafiéd  with  tbe  part  given  him, 
goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put  la  poaaes- 
sion  of  tbe  island  of  Cyprus  ;  tbe  Romans  ad- 
Judge  it  to  him,  ibid.  ;  the  people  of  Cyreaafea 
oppose  Physcon's  entrance  into  thla  country, 
2W;  that  prfaice  re  estabHshes  btanself  in  that 
country,  and,  by  bis  bad  epnduetj  causes  attempts 
to  be  made  against  his  life,  ibid.  ;  he  makes  a 
second  voyage  to  Rmne,  «iid  canries  his  com- 
plaints  thither  against  his  brother,  ibid.  ;  be  uih 
deriakcd  to  make  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
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Cypr»,  ibid.  ;  PhUometer  beats  and  takes  talm 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  lenerottsly  restores  bim 
bis dmnuiionsf  229, 230:  Physoon  marries  Cleo- 
patra, ttae  widow  of  PliilomeCer,  ascends  tbe 
tbnns  of  £gypti  *nd  puts  bis  Iwother's  son  to 
deatb,  S36;  Phyecon^s  excees  of  foUy  and  de- 
bauchery, 918;  Sdplo  Africanus  the  younger 
goea  to  that  prince's  court.  343  ;  Physcon  piitt 
away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  her  daughter  by 
Phllomeier,  named  also  aeopatra.  3S0  ;  horrible 
cmeltles  which  he  conunite  in  Egypt,  ibid.  ;  a 
geneni  revolt  reduces  him  to  quit  that  kingdom, 
ibid.  ;  new  cruelties  of  Physcon,  ibid.  -,  he  re- 
tuna  into  Eorpt,  and  re-ascends  the  throne,  251  ; 
be  supports  the  impostor  Alexander  Zabina,  and 
lends  mm  an  army  to  place  him  upon  the  throne 
of  ^ria,  ibid.  ;  he  gives  his  daughter  Tryphena 
in  marriage  to  Grypus,  253;  Pnyscon's  death, 
ibid. 
Ptole-my  Vni.  called  Lathyrus,  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther Pbvacon,  iv.  253;  Cleopatra,  hie  mother, 
obliges  bim  to  repudiate  bis  eldest  sister,  and 
many  Belana  his  youngest,  254  ;  Lathyrus  aids 
Antioehus  tbe  Cyàcenlan,  against  Joim  Hyrca- 
nnS)  859  ;  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Selena 
from  Lathyrus,  and  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  content  Mmaelf  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
257;  Lathyrus  sends  an  ahnyio  reduce  Picde- 
mala,  and  marches  in  peraon  against  Alexander 
'    m  Be  gai 


king  of  tiw  Jews,  over  whom  be  gafaw  a  great 
victory,  858  ;  barbarous  action  of  Lathvrus  after 
tbe  batlla,  iUd.  ;  he  raiaea  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
850  ;  be  is  recalled  by  tbe  Alexandrians,  and  re- 
^aced  upon  tbe  throne  of  Egyft,  861;  Upper 
Egypt  revolts  against  him,  808;  Lathyrtas  de- 
aimys  Thebea,  whither  the  rebels  had  retired, 
ibid.  ;  he  dlea  sooa  after,  iUd. 
Pto'le-my  UC.  king  of  Egypi*    See  Alexander,  aon 

of  PbjfSCOII. 

Pto'le-my  X.  sod  of  Alexander  I.  king  «f  Egypt 
Bee  Alexander  n. 

Pto'le-my  XI.  somamed  Auletes,  Is  placed  by  the 
Alexaodrlaiis  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  the 
room  of  Alexander  IL,  iv.  806  ;  be  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Romanpeople,  by  tbe  credit  of  Cssar  and  Pom- 
pey,  389;  he  uppieascs  his  snbjects  in  conse- 
quence with  taxattons.  384  ;  he  is  dbliged  to  es- 
cape, and  tbe  Alexandrians  place  Berenice  on 
tho '^"     -    «  ... 


mentjil 
sent  by 
revolt.  I 
SybUla 


,  he  goes  to  Bome,  and  with 
qr  gaina  the  suffrages  of  the  principal  per- 
oftba  commonwealth,  for  his  re-establish- 
iUd.  ;  he  causes  most  of  tbe  ambassadon, 
'  the  Egyptians  to  Rome  to  Justiiy  their 
to  be  murdered,  385;  an  oracle  of  the 
8ybU  h  produced  against  him,  ibid.  ;  GaUnius 
rdnstatea  bim  upon  tbe  throne,  38S;  Auletes 
Us  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ibU.  ;  bis 
itltnde  and  perfidy  to  Rablrius,  ibid.  ;  death 

PtoHe-my  Xli.  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  after 
hia  Ibllier  with  his  sister  CleopatrMv. laB,  380; 
he  expels  Cleopatra,  380;  he  causes  Pompey  to 

Inated  bvthe  advlceof  Theodotns,  ibid.  ; 

lakes  hima^  Judge  between  Ptolemy 


and  CleûfMira,300;  Cssar  secures  the  penon  of 
Ptolemy,  aOI;  be  releasee  him. 303;  Ptolemy  re- 
news the  war  against  Cnar,  3M  ;  he  Is  defeated, 
•ad  drowned  In  the  Nile,  while  endeavouring  to 


Ptole-my  I.  ktaig  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes,  is 
deMaedbytheBomaaa,iv.800;  he  poisons  him- 

Pto1e-my  If.  son  of  Auletes,  Is  made  king  of  Cy- 
peua  by  Oaaar,  iv.  301  ;  ah»  of  Egypt  jointly  with 
Oeopalia,  304  ;  abe  poisons  Ptotemy,  305. 

Pto'le-my,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  pro- 
elahned  kfaw  of  Syffa  by  Antony.  Iv.  400. 

Pto'le-my  A'pt-on,  natural  aao  of  Physcon,  is  made  I 


PY 

king  of  Cyrenaica,  Iv.  854;  be  leaivcs  Ma  k^ 
dom,  by  will,  to  the  Bomans,  880. 

Pto'le-my  (CenunuB,)  or  llinnderer,soo  ofPMeBf 
Boier,  quits  the  court,  and  retires  to  LviÉmachBi, 
and  then  to  Beleucua,  iii.  300, 218;  Iw  cmhb 
the  latter  in  a  war  with  LyaniachiiB,  338;  be 
assasHinates  Seleucus,  and  seisea  bin  dn— hrinsi» 
390  ;  he  manies  his  sister  Aninoe,  widow  of 
Lyrimachus,  and  canses  his  two  soaa  by  hern 
be  murdered,  381  ;  be  boaisfaea  her,  ibid.;  sad 
is  soon  after  killed  by  the  Gauls,  963. 

Pto'le-mv  (Macron,)  govenior  of  Cyprus  under  Pitr 
lemy  Philometer,  revolts»  and  gives  the  pears- 
sion  of  it  to  Anttocbus  Epiphanes,  iv.  181.  ISS  ; 
Antlochue  gives  bim  a  sfaaie  In  bis  fmâamev, 
and  the  government  of  Coloayria  and  PnieàK, 
125  ;  be  marches  against  tbe  Jews,  and  it  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabano,  137;  he  becona  a 
fri<^nd  to  the  Jews,  885  ;  Aoliocbns  1.  , 
deprives  him  of  his  govefuneai,  and  in  c 
polsoua  himself,  iUo. 

Pto'ie-my,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  iakilileè  In  abmlewith 
the  LAoedcDioniana»  iii.  343. 

Pto'le-my,  one  of  tbe  offieeraof  Philips  voies  wkl 
Apelles  in  tbe  conspiracy  againat  that  prinoe^  izi. 
424  :  for  which  be  is  pat  to  death,  4K. 

Pul,  king  of  the  Assyriang^dees  pcninre  upon  the 
preaching  of  Jonah,  i.  SEEL 

Pul'cher  (P.  Claudhis)  consal,  Is  beaten  «tea  by 
Adherbal,  tbe  Carthaginian  general,  i.  VSIL 

Pu'nic,  origin  and  signification  of  that  word,  i. 
148  i  Punic  wars,  186, 803, 84& 

Pyd'na.  city  of  Macedonia,  la  sub^ecled  by  Philip, 
iii.  34  ;  famous  victory  gained  by  Pastas  /EmUt- 
ins  over  Perwus,  near  that  city,  iv.  laà,  lA. 

Py-lag'ori,  representatives  of  tbe  Grecian  dties  in 
the  Amphictvonic  CouacIL  iii.  &. 

lyhiiua  city  of  If  emenia,  take»  by  tbe  Atbeniass, 

Pyr'a-niid:  description  of  the  Pynmidb  of  Bgyyt, 
i.  100, 135^  136  ;  JudgmeM  10  be  ftMsed  ofSose 
fbmous  structuresik  100. 

Pyr'rhus,  iEtolian  general,  twice  benlen  by  Philfp, 
iU.  434. 

Pyr'rbus,  son  of  JIacidcs  kbtg  at  Ejpbrm,  ia  pre- 
served from  tbe  fury  of  Ibe  revolted,  iii.  899, 300  ; 
he  hi  re-establisbed  upon  the  throne  oC  Bplrus, 
by  Glaoeias  kingof  |]lyrtum,300;  tlkeUtdossiaiis 
revolt  againrt  him,  and  plunder  all  his  tiebis, 
ibid.  ;  be  reCbesio  Demetrius,  son  of  Antlgoaus, 
ibid.  ;  be  distinguishes  MuMstf  at  the  bacifeof 
Ipsus,  806, 300  ;  he  eoes  to  Egypt  aa  a  bostai^ 
for  Demetrius,  ibid.;  he  marries  AniisoDe,  daugh- 
ter of  Berentee,  ibid.  ;  Ptolemv  gives  Mm  a  fleet 
and  mon^,  of  whicta  he  msikea  use  foricpes- 
sessinx  himself  of  hia  dominions,  f bU.  ;  Pyrrbus 
takes  Macedonia  ftt»  Demrtriua,  and  is  dedami 
king  of  it,  303;  be  divides  that  kinadm  with 
LydmacbU8,304;  be  is  soon  ohligedto quit i^ 
305;  the Tarentines can  in  Pyrrhus  lo  tiheiraid 
against  the  Romans,  387  ;  that  prince  goes  to 
Italy,  398;  be  defîMts  tbe  consul  Uvlnus,S90; 
be  causes  proposals  of  peace  to  be  nmde  a»  tbe 
Romana^Sl  ;  conversation  of  Pyrrtnta  with  Fb- 
bridus,  338,  Ac.  ;  Pyrrhus  gains  a  nctfood  advan- 
tage  over  the  Romans,  336  ;  expedition»  of  Pyr- 
rhus in  Sicily,  337, 1.  185  ;  he  returns  imo  Italy, 
iii.  338  ;  be  plimden  the  temple  of  riusen^ne, 
in  tbe  country  of  the  Locrians,  ibid.  ;  he  is  de- 
be  Romans,  î^ 


featedbythel 


^  338  ;  he  returns  into  E^ 


nis,340;  he  throws  bfaneelf  into  Macedonia,  and 
makes  hhnself  master  of  it  for  a  time,  after  bar- 
ing defeated  Antigonus,  ibid.,*   expcdltimi  (^ 
Pyrrhus  into  Pek>p< 
Sparta  IneiBsctually, 


Antigonus,  ibid.:   exucditioii  ci 

Pelopontaesus,  341  ;    he   besicfes 

ctually,  348;  he  Is  killed  af  t&c 

si«ge  of  Anos,  945  ;  good  and  bad  character  cf 

Pyrrhus,  304, 387,  345. 

Py-thag'o-ras,  Lacedemonian,  commands  part  af 

tbe  met  of  C}-rus  tbe  Younger  in  tbe  expedliiaB 
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of  tbat  prince  agaliiit  bia  brother  Artaxikiea,  U. 
348. 

Py-tbag'o-ras,  son  of  EvAgoras,  defends  tbe  dty  ol 
Salamln,  besieged  by  Artaxerzes,  during  his  fa- 
tJier*a  absence,  iLSEO, 

Py-tbaiS'o-ras,  philoaopber,  goes  to  Italy  and  settles 
at  Crotoaa,  where  he  opens  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy, IL  139  ;  noviciate  of  silence  which  he  made 
his  disciples  obeenre,  tUd. 

Pyth'ar-chus,  of  Cyzicom,  gains  the  favour  of 
Cyrus,  who  gives  him  the  revenues  of  seven 
cities  for  a  pension,  1.  387. 

Pjrth'e-as,  famous  astronomer,  Iv.  907. 

Pyth'e-as,  rashly  engages  the  Bcootians  to  unite 
against  the  Romans,  iv.  212  ;  be  is  put  to  death 
byMetellns,313. 

Pyih'i-a,  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  1. 90. 

Pyth'l-as,  friend  of  Damon  ;  trial  of  their  friend- 
ship, u.  sen. 

Pyth'lc  games  :  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  i.  44. 

P>'th'i-us,  Lydian  Drince,  generous  offer  which  he 
makes  Xerxes  or  his  riches,  ii.  51  ;  means  which 
the  princess,  his  wife,  uses  to  make  him  seusible 
of  the  Injustice  and  ridicule  of  his  conduct,  S3  ; 
cruelty  whkh  Pythlus  experiences  from  Xerxes, 
ibid. 

Pyih'O-do'rus,  sent  to  tbe  aid  of  the  Leonltes,  Is 
banished  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  189. 

Py'thon  of  Byxantium,  famous  rhetorician,  is  de- 
puted by  Phnip  to  tbe  Thebans  to  incline  them 
to  peace,  ill.  â. 

RA 

Ra-bir'i'us  (Posthumus)  demands  of  Ptolemy  An- 
leies  tbe  sums  he  had  lent  him  at  Rome,  but  is 
used  basely,  ivj  3d8  ;  he  is  accused  at  Rome  of 
assisting  Ptolemy  to  corrupt  the  senate,  ibid.  ; 
Cioero  makes  his  defence,  ibid. 

Ra'gao,  name  of  the  place  where  Nebucbodmiosor 
caused  Phraortes  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  396. 

Ra-mes'ses  (Miamun)  kiiig  of  Egypt,  makes  slaves 
of  the  Israetttes,  1. 130, 131. 

Rara'mi-us,  citizen  of  Brundusium,  ordered  by 
Perseus  to  poison  Eumenes,  to  whom  he  dis- 
covers the  whole,  iv.  151. 

Ra'phi-a,  in  Palestine,  where  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  PhUopator,  iU.  403. 

Re-gtl'lus  (L.  .ffimilius)  commands  the  Roman  fleet, 
iv.  82;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Polyxeiiides,  ad- 
miral of  Antiochus,  65  ;  he  receives  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  76. 

Rcqr'o-lus  (M.  Atilius,)  consul,  defeats  at  sea  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  18^  :  he  goes  to  Africa,  ibid.  ;  the 
Romans  continue  him  in  tbe  conuoand  as  pro- 
consul JMd.  ;  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and 
seizes  Tunis,  180  ;  elated  with  suoccas,  he  is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
191  ;  they  send  him  to  Rome  to  propose  tbe  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  193  ;  at  his  return  they  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death,  ibid. 

Re-li'gi-on:  oricin  and  source  of  the  religion  of 
the  andents,  i.  SO,  Itc. 

Xe-o-mith'ras,  one  of  the  chleA  in  the  revolt  against 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  delivers  up  the  prhicipal 
rebels  to  that  prince,  to  make  his  own  peace,  and 
keeps  the  money  which  he  had  bmugtu  from 
Egypt  for  the  confederacy,  ii.  461, 4S^ 

Re-treat^  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  Ii.  900. 

Rhad-a-man'thus,  brother  of  Minos,  appointed  by 
him  to  administer  Justice  in  his  capital,  ii.  339. 

Rhamp-ain'i-tus,  kinc  of  Egypt,  1. 1.35. 

Rhe'gi'um,  city  of  Skily,  forms  a  league  against 
Dionysiua,  II.  375  ;  H  makes  peace  wiih  that  ty- 
rant, ibid.  ;  its  refusal  to  give  him  a  wifb,  and 
the  insolent  answer  with  whicli  that  refusal  is 
attended,  383;  Dionysius  besieges  it  out  of  re- 
venge, ibid.  ;  miserable  fate  of  that  rity,  ibid.  ; 
Roman  legion,  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Mamertines, 


RO 


comes  and  settles  there,  after  havlag 
the  inhabitants,  i.  186  ;  the  Romans  re- 


tbe  Inhabitants,  Ibid. 

Rhis-i-a'ses,  Achean,  prevenia  his  son  Mnenon 
from  opposbig  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  Iv. 
S4. 

Rhodes,  an  Island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  98  ; 
Rhodes  takes  arms  against  Athens,  lU.  8  ;  it  !■ 
declared  free,  11;  it  Is  subjected  1^  Maoaolus, 
king  of  Caria,  13  ;  the  Rhodians  undertake  to 
dethrone  Artemisa,  widow  of  that  prince,  14  : 
that  princess  takes  their  city,  ibid.  ;  the  death  of 
Artemisa  reiasutes  their  liberty,  15  ;  the  Rhod- 
ians refuse  to  aid  Antlgonus  againot  Pioleny, 
983;  Demetrius  besieges  their  d^r,  984, 965 ;  he 
raises  the  siege  a  year  after,  jva  peaoe  vary  ho- 
nourable for  the  Rhodians,  90O,  801  ;  he  makes 
them  a  present  of  all  the  machuies  of  war  em- 
ployed in  that  siege,  901  ;  the  Rhodians  erect  the 
nmoijs  Colossus,  with  the  money  raised  by  tlie 
sale  of  those  macnhies,  ibid.  ;  their  impious  flat- 
tery of  Ptolemy,  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
aid  he  had  given  them  durfaig  that  siege,  ibid.  ; 
great  earthquake  at  Rhodes,  by  which  the  fa- 
mous Colossus  was  thrown  down,  306  ;  emula- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  nrinces  tai  consoling  that 
afflicted  city,  398,  iv.  315;  war  between  tbe 
Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  and  the  causes  of  it, 


ill.  404  ;  peace  restored  between  the  two  people, 
405  ;  war  between  the  Rhodians  and  PhOip,  iv. 
9  ;  they  defeat  Hannibal  at  sea,  64  ;  dlixmte  be- 
tween the  Rhodians  and  Eumenea  before  the 
Romans,  concerning  tlie  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
79,  Itc.  ;  the  Rhodians  slgnaUse  thdr  zeal  for 
Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus.  155;  they  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to  tlie  Roman  army 
In  Macedonia,  who  speak  there  In  favour  of  Per- 
seus with  extraordinary  insolence,  109, 178  ;  they 
send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavour  to  iq»- 
pease  the  anger  of  the  senate,  105  ;  aller  hmg 
and  warm  solicitations,  they  prevail  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people, 
197. 
Rho-do-gu'na,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  the 
Parthians,  is  married  to  Demetrius  king  of  Syria, 

Rhone,  a  river  ;  passage  of  the  Rhone  by  Hannibal, 
1.300. 

Ro'mans  :  firat  treaty  between  tbe  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  i.  170;  the  Romans  said  depu- 
ties to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  U. 
04;  second  trea^  between  the  Romans  and 


Canhaglotana.  1. 178  ;  war  between  the  I 
and  Pyrrhus,  ill.  330  ;  they  are  defeated 
battles  by  that  prince,  330,  336;  they  gain  a 


great  victory  over  that  prince,  and  oblige  him  to 
quit  Italy,  339;  they  punish  their  citizens  who 
settled  in  Rhegium,  L  186  ;  they  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  make  an 
alliance  with  that  prince,  lit  346  ;  they  aid  the 
Mamertines  against  the  CWthafinians,  i.  86; 
they  make  an  alliance  wkh  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuset  iv.  311  ;  they  form  a  design  of  fitting  out  a 
fleet  for  the  firat  time,  1. 187;  they  heat  the  Car- 
thaginians, first,  near  tlie  coast  of  Myle,  and  af- 
terwards near  Ecnome,  188  ;  they  go  to  Africa, 
ibid.  ;  they  are  at  first  victorious,  and  aflerwaids 
defeated,  189,  4cc.  ;  they  defeat  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  sight  of  Blclfy,  103;  they  go  to  Stelly,  and 
form  tbe  siege  of  Lilybsum,  194;  they  are  dc- 
feaflU  at  sea,  105;  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  grant 
peace,  106  ;  they  take  Sardinia  from  the  Cartha-  . 
ginians,  1.  90S;  they  drive  Teuta  outof  Illyri-  ' 
urn,  iii.  373  ;  they  send  ainbassadois  into  Greece, 
to  notify  their  treaty  .with  tbe  Ulyrians,  iUd.  ; 
the  Corinthians  admit  them  to  the  Isthmian 
giunea,  and  the  .\tlienians  erant  them  the  fre<*- 
dom  of  their  city,  ibid.  ;  the  Romans  drive  De- 
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rottrii»  of  Plian»  out  of  Illvriéun,  415;  ihey 
■end  ambuMdorB  lo  demand  him  of  Philip,  who 
refuMs  to  deliver  him  up,  416  ;  tliey  dedaie  war 
acaiiMl  Uie  CarUiaginiaiw,  i.  807  ;  tbey  are  de- 
teaiad near  the Ticinua,  S13  ;  near  Tfeliia,815: 
and  Um  ialce  of  Tkirasymene,  317  ;  tliey  maice 
•ereral  conqiieati  in  Bpalii,  931  ;  tbey  loee  a 
great  battle  near  Canne,  S31,  223;  Hannibal 
bealegea  Rome,  8S7  ;  tbe  Rouans  are  defeated 
in  Spain,  398;  tbey  gain  a  great  battle  over 
AadrabaliSaS,  933:  they  go  to  Africa,  33S;  they 
defeat  the  Carthaginian»  near  Zama,  oblige  them 
to  demand  peace,  and  grant  ii  tliein,  S34  ;  they 
•end  depntlea  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  to  re^ 
new  their  ancient  alUance  with  Egypt,  Iti.  410: 
they  pda  an  advantage  over  Philip  at  ApoUonia, 
430;  they  break  with  Hieronymi»,  iv.  321 
nponthe  news  of  that  jprince'i  death,  tJiey  aend 
Marceihu  into  Sicily,  lud.  ;  that  general  takes 
^racuM,  S30  ;  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the 
.^toiiaas.  tti.  433;  tlM  Roman»  send  Suipitius  to 
the  aid  o/ the  iEtoliaaa  and  PhUip,  434  ;  various 
eipoditioaB  «f  that  prctor  in  Macedonia,  435, 
440  ;  general  peace  oetwecn  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  in  which  the  allies  oa  boili  sides  are  in- 
cludedj  451  ;  Hie  Romans  accept  tbe  guardian- 
ship of  Ptolemy  I^iphanes,  iv.  12  ;  they  declare 
war  against  Philip,  13  ;  they  defeat  that  prince 
in  a  battle,  17  ;  they  employ  their  influence  wiUi 
Antlochos,  to  Induce  him  to  make  war  with 
Attains,  19;  eipeditionof  the  Romans  in  Pliocis, 
S3;  they  makeatrcaty  witiiNabhi,37;  they  gain 
afkmous  victory  over  Philip  near  Scocusa  and 
«  >noccphale,30  ;  they  pant  tiiat  prince  peace  ,33  ; 
they  reinaute  Greece  In  its  ancient  liberty,  34; 
they  send  an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  36;  it  tends 
only  to  dispose  both  sides  to  an  open  rapture, 
37;  they  make  war  against  Nabis,  39;  they 
oblige  him  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  blm, 
43  ;  preparattons  on  all  sides  for  a  war  between 
the  Romans  end  Antiochus,  4ô  ;  reciprocal  but 
ineflbetual  embamics  between  them,  ibid.  ;  the 
Romans  send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had 
broken  the  treaty.  50  ;  they  declare  war  against 
AntiochvB,  57  ;  they  gain  an  advanuge  over 
that  prince  at  Thermopyl»,  50  ;  they  defeat 
Polyxanidas,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  in  two  en- 
pigements,  63,  65  ;  they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain  a 
rreat  victory  over  Autiochns  near  Magnesia, 
68,  dtc;  thffy  grant  blm  pearo,  71  ;  tliey  reduce 
theifStoUans^'aBd  grant  them  peace,  79;  they 
subject  the  Gauls  of  Asia.  83  ;  complaints  against 
Philip  carried  to  Rome,  90  ;  the  Romans  send 
commiasioners  to  examine  into  those  complaints, 
and  to  take  oocniaance  of  the  ill  treatment  or 
Sparta  by  the  Achrans,  90,  01  ;  nf'W  «'oinplaints 
carried  to  Rome  against  Philip,  109;  the  Romans 
send  back  his  son  Demetrius  with  ambaaudun, 
104  ;  they  favour  ftlaslnissa,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Carthaginians,!.  350;  they  send  am- 
bassadors into  Macedonia,  to  have  an  eye  upon 
the  conduct  of  Perseus,  iv.  148  ;  the)'  break  with 
that  prince,  153  ;  the  war  te  formally  declared 
151;  the  Romans  are  repulsed'  near  the  river 
Peneus,  161  ;  the  senate  make  a  wise  decree  to 
put  a  atop  to  tlte  avarice  of  the  ecnerala  and 
magistrates  who  oppressed  the  allleii,  165  ;  the 
Romawi  penetrate  Into  Macedonia,  167  ;  they 
conquer  Gentius,  king  of  lUyrium,  177  ;  they  gnin 
a  great  victory  over  Perseus  near  the  city  of 
Pydna,  183, 184  ;  that  prince  Is  taken  whto  his 
childrmi,  186;  decreeof  the  senate,  which  grants 
liberty  to  the  Haeedonians  and  Illyrians,  187: 
the  Romans  oblige  Antiochus  Ëidphanes  to  quit 
Egypt  and  to  leave  the  two  reignbig  brothers  in 
peace,  iv.  180, 130;  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
iGtollana,  106;  those  who  had  favoured  Perseus, 
are  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  190  ; 
' 1  Achcaoa  carried  thither,  ibid.  ;  tbe 


senate  banishes  them  into  srveral  tcwrns  ccfe. 
900;  after  seventeen  yean  of  Iwnialinirat. k 
are  sent  back  into  tlwir  own  cowauiNgOl  ;  c 
refoae  Euawneaentranee  into  Bonae,»;  theft 
mans  divMe  the  kingdom  of  EeFPt  betwocaR^ 
meter  and  PhyacoB,  98  ;  one  ofthcir  «mbaamès 
te  killed  hi  Syria,  930  ;  they  declare  the  Jews  iba 
friends  and  alliea,  931  ;  tbey  acknowledge  Dm^ 
triusking  of  Syria,  93S  ;  they  cosMfiier  the  lifut- 
ana,  and  give  their  territory  to  the  Maœifhm, 
905  ;  they  defeat  Andiiactu,  and  twoodier  adwa- 
turers,  who  had  pnsaraaed  thenseehrcs  of  Mace- 
donia, and  reduce  that  kingdoa  into  a  Somsa 
province,  910  ;  Ib^  dectere  war  agaiast  the 
Carthaginians,  LJBO  ;  the^  order  then  to  aban- 
don Carthage,  951  ;  they  beaicfe  that  dly,  aai 
demolteh  it  entirely,  854,  SS8:  deooe  of  the  sen- 
ate for  aeparating  aeveral  dttoafroai  (beAchetta 
league,  iv.  911  ;  trovblea  In  Achmim,  919  ;  the 
Romans  defeat  tbe  Achaana,  and  lake  TËKba, 
913  ;  th^  gafai  another  vfetory  aver  tbe  Aebx- 
ans,  take  Oorlntb,  and  bom  kt,9U,914  ;  tfa^  re- 
duce Greece  into  a  Roman  Bnnrtaice,915-,  tbey 
renew  the  treaties  made  wHb  tbe  Jews,  Vu.-. 
tbey  inherit  tbe  ricbea  and  dtiiaîonacf  Attaha 
kingofPergamu8,945;  they  rednce  Afistanjcnf , 
who  had  posseasedhimselfaf  them,  946;  war  of 
tbe  Romans  against  Jognitha, I.», W7;  Pto- 
lemy Apion,  king  of  Cyroialca,  and  KteoneAt-s, 
king  ofBithynia,  leave  tbe  Bomana  their  domuh 
ions  at  their  deaths,  iv.  9S0, 968;  tbe  ~ 
reduce  thoae  kiagdoona  faito  Romai 
963;  they  reestabbab  the  kh^  of 


and  Bitbynia,  expelled  by  MJtbridaica,  3 
sacre  of  aU  «be  Romana  and  Italians  ia 
nor,  344  ;  tiM  ~ 


Romans  aafaid 
rMitbridatëa,3 


the  generate  of  Mitbridatea,  asfl»  381  ;  tbeypraai 
that  prince  peace,  353  ;  aeoond  war  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans vtith  Mitbridatea,  354  ;  tbey  are  deftetid 
by  that  prince  In  a  battle,  357;  they  gnhi  a  great 
victory  over  hiaH  and  redvoe  faim  to  retire  iato 
Armenia,  to  Tigranas  fate  aon-taHaw,  35»,  361 . 
they  declare  war  against  Tigranesi,  and  defeat 
him  in  a  battle,  383  ;  second  vietoiy  of  the  Pu- 
mans  over  tbe  united  forces  of  Mltbrldares  atid 
Tigranes,  300  ;  thay  again  gala  aevcrai  vietorM  <i 
over  Mithridates,  who  bad  recovered  bis  domin- 
ioBS,  374  ;  they  so^feet  Tigranes  kiac  of  Armt  - 
nia,  375  ;  they  drive  Aatiocbna  Aalauciia  out  of 
Syria,  and  reduce  that  klagAom  into  a  Koniui 
province,  377  ;  tbe  Romans  are  declared  beiis 
by  tbe  will  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  hb  domin- 
ons of  Enrpt,  906  ;  end  of  tbe  war  with  Mith- 
ridates, 380;  the  Romana  drive  Ptobniy  oot  of 
Cyprus,  980  ;  tbey  bivade  PartMa,  aad  are  dr- 
feated,  984,  dtc.  ;  tbey  declare  Ptolemy  Auln*^ 
their  friend  and  ally,  383  ;  Ceppadeda  te  abo 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  307  ;  iellecik<n 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Romana  in  respecr  to 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  tbe  ki^gs  bodi  of  C'l- 
rope  and  Asia,  76;  diflêrenee  between  tbe  Bo- 
mans  and  the  Greeks,  910  ;  Roman  baqghiftaejM, 
139  ;  ceremonies  at  setting  ont  of  tbe  considand 
army,  157  ;  dilTerence  of  taste  of  tbel 
Greeks,  in  respect  to  shows,  i.  S7. 
Ro-sa'ces,  fofvemor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  c 
a  detaenment  in  tbe  amy  of  Ocbn 
Egypt,  ill.  18. 
Ro-sa'ces,  Peiaian  hud,  bte  vakmr  tt  the  bittle  of 

the  Granicus,  ib.  00. 
Rox-a'na,  steter  of  Statira  ;  tragleal  end  of  that 

princesa,  11. 990 
Rox-a^na,  dangbtar  of  Oxyvtca,  wife  of  Alexaa- 
der,Ui.]73;  she  te  deUvered  of  a  aon  aftw  Alex- 
ander's death,  390  ;  causes  Stadn,  Alexander's 
widow,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  alao  Diypcts^ 
Hepha:stfcm*8  widow,  330  ;  Caasauder  deprirrt 
her  of  all  the  honours  of  a  queen,  and  aoon  after 
puts  her  to  death,  350, 373. 
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Box-A'aa,  «1er  of  MitiMidatei,  lier  déplorable  end, 


iT.: 


8ab'i 


SA 


8«' 


klngof  Lvdia,  besiegei  Miletnt,  1. 300. 
the  Uvea  of  the  aeren  sagea 


ib'a-ckna.  king  of  Eddopiaf  conquera  Egypt, 
137;  at  the  end  of  fifty  yeari  he  retiree  volunta- 
rily into  Ethiopia,  ibid. 

Ba-btt'ana,  eeet  of  idoiatera  in  the  eait,  1. 307. 

Bab'n-cs,  people  of  India,  saluted  by  Alexan- 
der, iiL  195. 

Sa'ot,  Scytliian  nation,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
lii.  i(S7. 

Ba'cA,  people  of  Aaeyria,  aut^ted  by  Crma,!. 

"   *  dv  oeee,  a  powenhl  aect  among  the  Jewa,  a 
icount  of  tnem,  iv.  2S7. 

id-y-af tee,  kingof  Lvi 

ft'na;  abridgaient  of  I 
w  Greece,  L  447. 

SHun'tum,  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,  t 

Sa'id,  the  ancient  ThebaJi  of  Egypt,  1.  oa 

Ba'ia,  dty  of  Lower  Egypt,  L- lOB. 

Bal'a-min,  iiie  of  Greece,  where  Xerxea  was  de- 
feated 1^  the  Greeks,  U.  66. 

Baya-min,  capital  city  of  the  Idand  of  Cyprus,  U. 
903. 

Sal-ma-na'sar,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  384  ;  he  con- 
quers Hosea  king  of  Samaria,  loada  him  with 
ehains,  and  destroyatbe  kingdom  of  Israel,  ibid, 
death  of  Sahnanasar,  ibid. 

Ba-lofme,  wife  of  Aristobulos  I.  takes  the  three 
princes,  her  husband'a  brothers,  out  of  prison, 
hr.STa. 

B»-nsa'rla,cltyofPalestinef  the  capital  of  Israel, 
i.  98;  origtnof  the  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans andJews,  986  ;  the  Samaritans  oppose  the 
Jews  at  tlie  time  they  are  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Jeiustfem,  1. 3S1, 366  ;  they  submit  to  Alex- 
ander, ill.  H3  ;  they  caimot  obtain  the  same  pri- 
vileges flrom  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  127  ;  they 
moony  •  133  ;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Sa- 
maria, Ibid.  ;  they  conform  to  the  religion  of  An- 
tlochus  Bpiphanes,  131  ;  destruction  of  Samaria 
1^  Hyrcanus,  Iv.  3S& 

Sam-bu'cc,  macliine  of  war  of  the  ancients,  tv. 

mi. 

Sa'moe,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  1.  415  ;  Sarooe 
taken  and  destroyed  by  tlie  Athenians,  il.  134  ; 
Lysander  re-establishes  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  it,  S34  ;  Impioua  flatteiy  of  that  Lacedemon- 
ian by  the  Bamiana,  S45. 

Sam-o-thra'ci-a,  Island  of  the  Archipelago,  con- 
sldeied  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  iv.  185. 

Ban-dro-cot'ta,  Indian,  poBMsscs  the  provinces  of 
jmMm  sul>dued  by  Alexander,  iii.  S93  ;  Seleucus 
attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  ibid.  ;  those 
two  prineea  come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid, 

8atffa-la,  city  of  India,  taken  and  entirely  de- 
molkihed  by  Alexander,  iii.  187. 

8aroa-dtt-chi  ana,  king  of  Babylon.  SeeNebuchod- 
1. 
of  Mytelene,  sumamed  the  tenth  Muse, 

gar'ft-^us,  king  of  Asqrria,  1. 387  ;  revolt  of  Nabo- 

polassar  agalnat  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  death  of  Sa- 

raens,  ibid. 
Sar^-nap'a-lus.  Idng  of  Assyria,  his  elTemlnacy 

and  death,  L  883. 
SusilnM-a  subjected  fay  the  Carthaginians,  i.  166 

and  by  the  Romans,  303. 
Sai'dis,  in  Lydia,  sut^cted  by  Cyrus,  1. 333  ;  taken 

and  burnt  W  tbe  AllMnians,  31  ; 

*t,iM.91. 
Sa'irapa,  name  given  the  govemora  of  pcoviacea 

among  the  Persians,  L  37». 
Sa'tvRi,  Pagan  divinity.  1. 191.      ^       ^      ^. 
Scam'ma,  name  given  the  pIsM  where  the  athlota 
-      %l.51. 


"Tfô 


Scar'pus,  general  of  Aaiooy's  amy,  daelana  kg 
Cesar  iv  404 

Scau'rua,  Pompey's  Ueuiennt,  teducei  Syria»  iT. 
377. 

Scau'rua  (Bmilins,)  deputed  to  Jugurtba,  and  is 
corrupted  by  that  prince.  1. 9B6, 967. 

Scer-dire-des,  king  of  Dlyrlum,  exeielses  a  Uad  of 
piracy  at  the  expenp»of  his  nelghbouca,  iiL  371  ; 
he  Joins  the  Achcans  against  the  JSteliaiuk  415  ; 
he  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  49. 

Scip'i-o  (Publiua)  marches  Into  Spain  against  Han- 
nibal, i.  310;  he  passes  the  Po,  and  is  defeated 
near  tbeTiclmis,  313  ;  he  is  sent  into  Spain,  and 
JofaM  hla  brother,  Cn.  flcipio,  there,  sQ  ;  they 
meet  with  distinguished  moeem  theie,  331. 3S6; 
they  divide  their  troops,  338  ;  PnbUus  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Scip'i-o  (Cneus)  Is  sent  by  his  brother  into  Spain,  to 
make  head  against  Aadrubal,  i.  310;  he  la  killed 


in  a  battle,  3Î9. 

8cip'i-o  (P.  Cornelius,)  sumamed  AMcanua,  snb- 
dues  all  Spain,  and  goes  as  consul  to  Africa,  i. 
330  ;  he  has  an  Interview  with  Hannibal,  and 
nUns  a  great  victory,  which  ends  Inpeace,  933, 
333  ;  lie  conféra  with  Hannibal  at  Epbesus,  940, 
iv.  48  ;  he  serves  as  lieutenant  lo  his  brother  L. 
Com.  Scipioy  in  the  war  with  Antiochua,  03  ; 
he  r^ts  the  proposals  of  Antiochus,  67:  hia 
death,i.843.  ^      * 

Sdp'i-o  (L.  Comettus,)  sumamed  Asiaticoa,  is 
charged  with  the  war  against  Antiochus,  iv.  63  ; 
he  goes  to  Asia,  66  ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia,  70;  he  la  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph,  76. 

Sdp'i-o  (Nasica,)  son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africania, 
executes  an  important  commission  highly  to  Ilia 
honour,  iv.  180;  he  is  sent  into  Macedonia  to 
the  trottblea  excited  1^  Andriseua,  It. 

Sclp'l-o  (Publius,)  sumamed  AiHeanustbejronnger, 
distinguishes  himself  Jn  the  war  with  âuthan, 


L  353  ;  he  returns  to  Rome  to  demand  the  offlee 
of  edile,  ibid.  ;  he  obtains  the  conaulahlp.  3M  ; 
he  goes  to  Africa,  ibid.  ;  he  takea  and  deniolisbea 
Carthage,  356,  ^.  ;  he  la  aent  Into  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Greece,  iv.  343  ;  use  which  he  makes  of  the 
prenunts  sent  him  by  Antiochus  Sideles,  347. 

ScVmas  accuses  his  father  to  Artaxerxes.  iL  300. 

Sco'pas  commands  the  .£ioliaM  against  the  Ach»- 
ans,  iii.  413  ;  he  ravages  Macedonia,  416  ;  he 
prevails  upon  the  iEtoliaua  to  make  an  aDtaaee 
with  the  Romans,  433,  etc  ;  he  goea  into  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Epipbapes,  iv.  10:  ha  poa- 
sesses  himself  of  Judea,  90;  he  ia  defeated  if 
Antiochus,  and  obliged  to  accept  Ignominious 
conditions,  ibid.  ;  he  conspires  against  Ptolemy, 
and  is  put  to  death,  3& 

Scor'pion,  machine  of  war,  iv.  397. 

Scy'lax,  Greek  of  Cariandia,  sent  by  Darius  to  di^ 
cover  India,  which  he  happily  exécutée,  il.  37. 

Scy-lu'rus,  king  of  the  Scytfaiana,  racomnaidi 
unity  to  his  children,  11. 90. 

Scy'tal,  used  among  the  Lacedemoniana;  what  it 
was,  i.  434. 

Scyth'ians  poaseas  themselves  of  Upper  Asia, I. 
997  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  they  are 
destroyed  by  a  general  massacre,  ibid.  ;  Dariua 
designs  to  punish  them  for  the  irraption  they  had 
formeriy  made  into  Asia,  IL  33;  the  Scythiana 
refuse  ÎO  submit  to  Darius,  34;  they  send  a 
herald  %)  Darius  with  presorts,  ibid.  ;  they  ra- 
vage Thrace,  97;  they  send  wmnasimdors  to  Al- 
exander, who  speak  to  him  with  extraoidinaiy 
freedom,  ilL  165,  by  whom  they  are  defeated  and 
subjected,  166;  th^make  war  with  Pbraatea, 
defeat  him.  and  ravage  hia  kinsdom,  fv.  940; 
manners  of  the  Scythiana,  accorang  to  Herodo- 
tus and  Justin,  11. 18;  how  luxury  got  i 
them,  91. 
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SE 

SnKbopVUiL  ta  PaleMine,  •  dty  in  the  tribe  of 

flea:  the  Ked  Seai  the  peaage  of  It  hinted  at  by 
IHodaniiBicalus,i.l5o.  _        ,  ^ 

fle-M'ta,  hi  BicUy,  under  tlie  protection  of  the 
dStflheginiane^  1. 171. 

Se-la'ii'B,  city  or  Petoponaerae,  wliere  Antigonus 
defeated  Cleomenes,  iiï.  383. 

fle^le'na,  by  oompuIiioD,  oianies  her  brother  La- 
thyrue,  iv.  SS4  ;  Cleopatra  makes  her  quit  La- 
thynus  and  muny  Giypua,  856;  after  whose 
deMh  ibe  manies  Anttochus  Eusebee,  961  ;  he 
kMlnc  biedominioiia.  the  keeps  Ptolemaie,  with 
part  of  PlMBnkia  andCoBloeyiiaj  and  reip»  there 
many  years,  MS;  she  sends  ner  two  sons  to 
Bone  to  eolieit  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  983. 

Sel-ca'cl-a,  dor  of.  Syria,  built  by  Seleucos  Nica 
lor,  lU.  9B6. 

SeKeu'd-a,  dtuate  upon  the  Tigris,  built  by  Seleu- 
cns  NIcator,  IIL  302. 

Se-les-cl-des:  Ibmouseia,  iii.971  ;  endof  their  em- 
pire, Iv.  377. 

8e-len'cue  (Nkator)  commands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  cavalry  after  the  death  of  Alexender,  lii.  2» 
be  Is  settled  In  the  government  of  Babylon,  345 . 
he  Joins  Antlgonus  and  Ptolemy  against  Eome- 
aes,  SSO;  he  escapes  from  Babylon,  and  relires 
into Emt.  906;  he  forms  a  league  against  Antlgo- 
nus, 987  ;  be  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
97B;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  381:  bestrengtfa 
eas  hlmeelf  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  3B3  ;  he 
makes  an  ezpedltioa  into  India,  303  ;  league  be- 
tween him,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 
chua,  against  Antlgonus  and  Demetrius,  S&5  :  he 
gains  a  flunous  vktory  near  Ipsus,  896  ;  the  four 
▼ktoriona  prlncesdivide  the  emplreof  Alexander, 
ttld.;  htbuUte several  cities,  »e:  hemakesan 
alHanee  with  Demetrius,  ibid.  ;  with  whom  be 


qoamls,  and  takes  CUicia  from  him,  89»,  301 
be  builds Beleueia, 308;  he  forms  aleague  againsi 
,  he  gels  htm  Into  hU  hands,  306; 


bs  givea  his  wife,  and  part  of  bis  domlniona,  to 
Ilia  son  Anttochus,  318;  he  makea  war  against 
Lystanaclnis,  defeats  him,  and  gets  all  hia  domi- 
k  310;  he  Is  assassinslt d  by  Ceraunus,  whom 
•  -        kStt   -      ■ 


with  favours,  2 


;  bis 


■e-leu'eas  (OaDlnictts)  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria 
-^-  his  father,  Antiochus  Tbeos,  poisoned  by 
llee,  iU.  3S7  ;  be  endeavours  to  retake  what 
imy  had  conquered  ftom  him,  nnd  Is  unsuc- 
cessftil  on  several  occasionB,  3S0  ;  he  unites  with 
Ma  brother  Hleraz  against  Ptolemy,  360  ;  war 
between  the  two  brollien,  ibid.  ;  Seleucus 
■aichaa  against  Arsaces,  and  to  taken  prisoner, 
908;  death  of  Selencoa,  EM. 

Be-leu'euB  (Ceraunus)  aocceeds  hii  father  Caltini- 
caa,  HI.  360  :  he  to  potoooed  by  two  of  hto  ofll- 


(Philopator,)  son  of  Anttochus,  governs 
Syria  doling  hto  father's  absence,  Iv.  84;  he  as- 


I  the  thione  of  Syria,  87  ;  he  sends  Helio- 

dorUB  to  Jemsalem  to  bring  away  ito  treasures, 

119  ;  Hellodofus  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  181. 

8e4eQ'cus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  NIcator,  king  of 

Syria, Iv.  898;  hto  mother  Cleopatra  klUs  him. 


in  MepHieaila,  ibid. 

(Cybiosaetes,)  I 


.  .  JsonoffiasebeaandSde- 

aSQUdtt  the  Bomaa  senate  for  his  mother,  Iv. 
;  he  aeeeniitlie  crown  of  Egypt  and  mairies 
Beranlee, 867;  he  readen  himself  odtous,  and 
to  pot  ID  death  by  the  order  of  Berenice,  IMd. 
Satai'eiiB,  fovemer  of  Pelushwi,  deUvers  It  to 
Oaaar  by  Mdet  of  deopana,  iv.  4(15. 


Se-li-nnn'tum,  dty  of  Stelly,  IL  18;  ft  la  dianeyi 
by  Hannibal,  L  173. 

Se-mit'a-mis,  oueen  of  Assyria:  ber  birth, L Sn; 
she  marries  Minus,  and  aacends  the  chrane,  U.; 
sbe  visits  all  the  pans  of  her  eaapiie,  878, 831; 
her  authority  over  her  people,  S39;  Jwr  eonquM, 
ibid.  ;  she  reaigns  the  government  io  her  •£, 
and  retires  from  the  sight  of  BiaakiDd,990;  éà- 
ferenoe  between  ber  and  SardaiumalaB,  981 

Sem-pro'ni-ttSj  consul,  defeated  by  Hanvfbal,  L  211. 

Sen'aie  :  Carthaginian  aenase,  L  IM  -,  seaaie  of 
Sparta, 418;  senate  of  AtheDB,IL  344;  acaaleof 


Rome,  described  by  Cfaieaa,  itt.  339. 
îD-nach'e-rib,  king  cf  Nineveh, 


Sen-] 


■  toex- 


against  Hecekiah.  an< 

tremities,  L  365  ;  he  writes  tt>  Hrw*iah  a  lioer 
full  of  blasphemies  against  the  God  of  famd, 
-    tâieUq      -- 


he  ravagea,  and  then  retaias  Msbiil 
,  lUd.  ;  hto  army  to  destn^cdliyw 
;  bs  to  murdered  by  hto  own  cUUrea, 


,     .  ,       ^    >  kingorl*yp^ahBm 

dooiinlms  he  ravi 

Jérusalem, 

Sep'ti-rous,  Bottan  oAcer  In  the  acsvtee  «C  Ttole- 

ray,  king  of  Egypt,  wasamiasii  s  Poampey,  n.VL 
Sep^tu-a-glnt,  some  account  of  it.  tfi.  395. 
Se-ra'pto,  divinity  adored  In  Egypt,  wlmse  fanage 

to  brought  from  POntua  to  Aleâsdria,  i&  3B6L 
Se'ron,  general  of  Antioclnis,  defeated  by  Judsa 

MaccdNBua,  and  killed,  Iv.  I9& 
Sei^to'ri-ua,  Boman  general,  treat»  with  MMhridt- 

tes,  iv.  356. 
Ser-vil'i-us,  serves  In  the  Boman  army  la  qaalky 

of  proconsul,  i.  988;  he  to  kiBed  In  the  bank  of 

Cann«,  383. 
Se'sach  or  Se-son'chls,  king  at  Egypt,  narebea 

against  Jerusalem,  and  caniea  away  an  Itouc»- 

surea,  1.137. 


Se-soa'tris,  king  of  Egypt,  hto  c 
quest,  i.  131  ;  hto  wona  beneâeial  to  Egypt,  133; 
hto  blind  fondnem for  r  -^■^-.. 

hto  death,  134. 


Se'thon,  king  of  Ecypt,  

secrated  high-priest  of  Vulcan,  and 


to  been» 


himself  entlrehr  to  superstition,  L 137;  miracutooa 
manner  In  which  Herodotus  relates,  ifaette  was 
delivered  from  Sennacherib's  brapitaa  htoo  his 
dominions,  138  ;  death  of  Settan,  Û». 

Se'tho-to.->«ee  Sesostrtoi 

Seu'thes,  prince  of  Thiaee,  to  le^aialdtolwd  la  Ua 
father's  dominions  by  Xeuiptaon,  U.  906;  perfUy 
of  that  prince  to  Xemmhaa  and  hto  troops,  ibM. 

Shep'berds  esteemed  in  £im*i  i- 1^  ;  and  la  India, 

Shfnar,  plain  over  which  Babyion  ww  bmft,  L 
973. 

Ship,  galley,  vessel.  Shlp4mildlnaortbeaBctoati, 
U.  3»,  Ice.  :  fitting  out  of  tbefleetoof  Atbcas, 
HI.  96  :  ship  of  enormous  magnittide  built  by 
PhilMMtor,  303  ;  another  boilt  by  Aichiaeda, 

Shows  :  fondnem  for  them  the  principal  cansesof 

the  decline  of  Athens,  L  73. 
Si'botea,  Island  in  Greece  over  agalaat  Corcyra, 

fomous  for  the  battle  between  the  pende  of  Cbr- 

cyra  and  the  Corinthiana,  tt.  XB. 
Sl-ca'nl,  people  of  Spain,  settled  fai  Sicily,  fi.  181 


Sl-cl1y,  island  of  the  Mediterranean  :   description 
"    '   leo;  durèrent  peopte  that  bibahiiBdltrÎL 

L411: 


of  it,i. 
181. 

Sic'y-on.  d^,  of  Pok»ponnesna:  its  kmgs,  l  «ij 
freed  ntm  tyranny,  and  united  to  the  AchBaa 
league  by  Aratua,  Ui.  365;  Sieyoo  waa  lo^  in 
great  reputation  for  am  aad  adenoea,  367. 

Si^doo,  tity  of  Phœnicia,  L 90;  deqiair  of  the  Si- 
doaiana  when  they  aee  Ochos  BMter  of  their 
clty,liL17;  they  submit  to  Atozandar,  IOOl 

Sle'gea ;  famous  degce of  antiquity:  ot  Carthafe 
by  the  Bomana,  L  953,  Ifec.;  of  Babylon  by  Cy- 
ma,  1.  835;  of  the  same  city  by  DazioB,  a.  15: 


IKDEX. 
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so 

of  PlatBtt  bjr  tiM  LacedflmoBians,  154;  of  By- 
racuae  tar  tbe  Attaaniana,  191 ,198  :  of  the  aaoM 
city  by  MareeUua,  ir.  396  ;  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
ifi  111,  lus.;  ofRbodei  by  Deaneâiia,  383;  of 
At]ieiiabyE^a,iv.34S. 


fiif'iialibyara;  manner  of  making  tbem.  iii.  441. 
Si'mon,  auinamed  tiie  Joat,  bich-priett  of  tbe  Jewa, 
111.897;  bia  death,  308. 


mon,  aon  of  Mattatbiaa,  Iv.  13S;  he  la  cboaen 
feneralln  the  room  of  hia  brother  Jonathan,  and 
marches  agaknat  Tnrphon,  135  ;  he  ia  made  high- 
prieat  and  prince  of  J  ndea,  and  renews  the  an- 
cient trçatiiBB  with  the  Romana,  943;  hia  death, 
«47. 

Si'mon.  keeper  of  tbe  temptejjda  treachery,  iv.  119. 

Sl-mon^i-dea,  hia  anawer  to  Hlen>,  who  aaked  what 
God  waa,  il.  135. 

Bin'a-tioe-cea,  king  of  the  Parthiana,  iv.  984. 

Si-Bo'pe,  dty  of  Pontua^  Iv.  363. 

BiaV-phoa,  aon  of  iBoIna,  flrat  king  of  Coiinth,  1. 

81-tal'eea,  king  oftheOdryaiana,aUie8  with  Athena, 

ftner'dia  or  Tan'a-oz'a-rea,  aon  of  Cynia,  i.  354  ; 
Cambyaea  pota  htiw  to  death,  363. 

Smei'dla  the  Magian,  paaaea  for  the  aon  of  Cyme, 
i.  366,  Iec.  ;  and  hia  impoature  ia  diacovered,  367  ; 
he  la  killed,  368. 

Smer'âo-nna,  one  of  the  six  generate  of  Xerzaa* 
army  in  hia  ozpedition  againat  Greece,  U.  56. 

Smyr'na,  dty  of  JExMbj  i.  415. 

6oc'ra-to8,  flrat  of  tbe  philoaophera  ;  hia  birth, 
ii.  309;  he  appliea  himaelf  at  firat  to  sculpture, 
ibid.  ;  then  to  the  atudv  of  tbe  adencea.  ibid.  ; 
hia  wonderful  progreai  in  them,  ibid.  ;  hia  cha- 
racter, 303;  liiaemploymentB.  302;  hiaaufferinga 
from  the  10  temper  of  hia  wife,  304  ;  daemon  or 
familiar  apirit  of  Bocratea,  ibid.  ;  the  Delpbic  ora- 
elededarea  him  the  wiaeat  of  mankind,  306  :  he 
diftingâahea  himaelf  at  the  batUe  of  Fotidea, 
«nd  at  that  of  Dellum,  195, 171  ;  hia  Inthnacy 
with  Aldbiadea,  173;  he  devotee  himaelf  entirely 
to  the  taMtruction  of  the  Athenian  youth,  307; 
attaichmetit  of  faiadiaciplea  tobtan,  306  ;  admira- 
ble priodplea  which  he  givea  them  upon  govern- 
ment and  religion,  306, 309. 310, 311  ;  he  indua- 
triouaiy  appliea  hianaelf  to  discredit  the  sophists 
ilk  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  311  ;  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  ironical  manner  as- 
cribed to  Um,  319  ;  Bocratea  ia  accused  of  holding 
bad  opiniona  concerning  the  goda,  and  of  coi^ 
mpting  the  youth  of  Athena,  319  ;  be  defends 
himaelf  «dtbout  an  or  meanness,  316,  etc.  ;  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  319  ;  he  refiises  to  escape  out 
of  priaon,  390;  he  passes  the  last  day  of  his  Ufe 
in  mscourdng  ^th  hia  f  rioida  upon  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  aoul,  399,  ate.  ;  he  drinka  tbe  hem- 
lock, 394;  punishment  of  hia  accusers,  396; 
honours  Dendered  to  hia  memory  by  the  Athenl- 
ana,  ibid.;  reflections  on  the  sentence  passed  up- 
on him  by  tbe  Atheniana,  and  on  Bocratea  him- 
adf,ibld.  ;  analogy  between  the  death  of  Bocra- 
tea and  that  of  the  governor  of  Tigranea,  1. 317. 

Soe'ra-tea  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek 
croM»  in  the  expedition  of  Cyns  tbe  Younger 
agataat  Ua  brother  Artaxerzea,  11.  948;  he  is 
adzed  by  treachery,  and  pot  to  death,  959. 

floc'ra-tea  detbronea  his  brother  Nlcomedea,  king 
of  mthynia,  iv.  349. 

Sog-di-a'na,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  1.  S7;  Alex- 
ander makea  himadf  maater  of  it,  ill.  163;  re- 
volt against  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  great  courage  of 
thlrtv  young  Bogdian  prlaoneia  condemned  to 
die,  out  ponwned,  167. 

8o9-di-a'nn8.  natural  aon  of  Artaxerxea  Longi- 
manaa,  kiua  Xerxea  n.  and  reigns  in  his  stead, 
11. 107  ;  he  pnta  Bagorazua  to  death,  ibid.  ;  but 
iadetfaroned  by  Ochua,  and  stifled  In  aahea,  16R. 

0b'I&r  year  :  at  what  time  it  began  to  be  uied,  1. 191. 


BoI'di-eia:  employment  and  exerdaaa  of  the  aOl- 
dieia  in  their  camp,  iv.  177. 

Solon,  oneof  theseven  sagea  of  Greece, is  dectaA 
archon  and  legialator  by  the  Atheniana,  L  439; 
aovemment  which  he  institatea  at  Athena,  ibid., 
etc.  ;  lawB  which  he  givea  the  Atheniana,  434, 
435  ;  travda  of  Bolon  Into  Egvpt  and  Lydla, 
436;  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Crœaoa,  i.  301  ; 
conveiaation  of  Bokm  with  Thalea  opcai  aur- 
riage,  431  ;  at  hia  return  to  Athena,  he  finda  every 
thing  changed,  436;  he  endeavours  to  make  Pi- 
aiatratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  in  vatai,  438;  death 
of  Solon,  iUd. 

Bd'd-ua,  Lacedomonian,  preceptor  to  Haanibal,  i. 
943  ;  he  accompantea  Hannibal  in  his  expeditioiia, 
and  eompoaea  the  hiatoiy  of  that  great  captain» 
ibid. 

I'say-ers  : 
111.909. 

Soph'Ista,  their  character,  11. 811. 

Soph'o-clea,  one  of  the  Athenian  generate,  te  baa  • 
tabed  for  not  having  attempted  the  eonqueat  of 
BicUy,  ii.  180. 

Soph'o-des,  tragic  poet,  disputes  the  prize  of  poetry 
with  iEBcbvluB,  and  carriea  It  apunat  him,  1. 64  ; 
hte  death,  ibid.  ;  tragedies  of  hu  come  down  to 
ua,  ibid.  ;  m  what  manner  he  defended  himadf 
in  a  veiy  advanced  age  againat  the  ingratitude  of 
hte  children,  ibid.  ;  character  of  Bopboclea.  65.t 

Bo-pbo-nis'ba,  Asdrubal^a  daughter  is  married  to 
Byphax,  L  945;  Hasinissa  Iiavlng  conquered 
Bypbax,  marrlea  Bopbonteba.  and  to  save  her 
ftom  bdnc  prteoner  to  the  Bomana,  sends  her 
poison,  ibid. 

So-phro-nte'ctts,  the  fether  of  Bocratea  tbe  philoao- 
pber,  11.  309. 

Bo-phros'y-ne,  daughter  of  Dionydua,  to  married 
to  her  brother  DioQvnus  the  Younger,  11.  389. 

Sor-na'tl-us,  one  of  Lucullus*  oflkers,  command* 
the  Pontua  during  the  abaence  of  that  general, 
iv.369. 

So'd-bea,  Ptolemy  Philopator*B  minister,  cansea 
Arsinoe,  the  king's  steter  and  wife,  to  be  murder- 
ed. ilL  410  ;  he  b  obliged  to  quit  bis  employment, 
411  ;  be  prevents  him  firom  aiding  Cleomenea, 
and  advises  him  to  seize  hte  person,  iii.  414. 

Bo'd-bea,  son  of  the  former,  guardian  to  Ptolemy 
Eoiphanes,  iv.  8. 

So'oa,  one  of  the  chief  cooaplratora  againat  Hie- 
ronymua,  exhorta  the  Byracusana  to  recover  thdr 
liberty,  iv.  389  ;  he  te  dween  oneof  the  prindpal 
magistrales,  393;  he  commands  the  troops  sent  to 
thealdof  MaroeUuB,396. 

So'si-tts  (Caius.)  consul,  declares  for  Antony,  and 
goes  to  him,  iv.  401. 

Sos'the-nesdnves  the  Gaute  out  of  Hajoedonia,  iii. 
333  ;  he  te  overpowered  by  Brennoa,  ibid. 

Sos'tra-tua,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  his  artifice  to  preserve  hte  name,  i.  109. 

Boe'tta-tus,  or  So-ste^tra-tus,  governor  of  Byracoae, 

doivers  up  that  dty  to  Pyrrhus,  llL  337  ;  Pyrrhus, 

'  srwardsv'  "     "  "     " 


aften 


I  wishes  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death. 


So-ta'dea,  satyric  poet,  hte  Just  punishment  for  hte 
calumnies,  iii.  347. 

So'uB,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Agia,  takeaEloa,  i.  61. 

Spain  :  deecriplion  of  Bpabi.  1 167  ;  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  157;  subdued  by  the  Carthaj^ians, 
167;  entirely  conquered  by  the  Soman8,S30,  dec 

Bpar'ta.— Bee  LacedJBemon. 

Bpen'di-us  cansea  the  mercenarica  to  revolt  againat 
the  Carthaginiana,  i.  196. 199;  he  te  plaeed  at 
their  head.  199  ;  he  puts  Gisco  to  death,  900  :  he 
treata  with  the  Carthagfaiiana,  901  ;  he  te  aeized 
and  hanged,  ibid. 

Speu'dp-pua,  philoso^ier,  Plato's  nephew,  hte  in- 
rimacy  with  Diou,  li.  309. 

Sphao-te'rl-a,  a  small^  Island  oroodtO  to  Fyius,  il. 

.   163.  » 
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TA 
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■  CI6MMMI  Id  rrin- 


fltâdôf  tlie  ancient  diKlpHae  in  Bpwu,  Ml.  385. 


j  LafdBianlan,  form  ft  fniltlcM 

aMtatt  the  PtomM,  IL  431  ;  he  to  ac- 

fuloed  for  Ifent  utempc  by  UMlnflaeBeeor  Age- 
■ilsiMf  43B* 

BfTttm'fr-nes  dalhren  Bmm  to  AlesaaAer,  lil.  ICS; 
lia  eaaaea  a revoh,  leS;  Ma  wife  not  arevailiiif 
whimini  10  awnad»  la  AJexandw,  killi  Un  in 
tbaDl8ht,171. 

BpHh-rlHia'tei,  an  oOeer  of  Artazema,  goea  over 
to  AfaaIiaM,  and  nodera  Mm  great  aerrkea,  il. 
S81    hut,  offended  at  tbeaevetitjr  of  Hcrippidas, 


Bpllh-M-ba'taa.  aoB-ln-law  of  Darina.  hia  vakw 
dw  bMtIa  of  the  Granlcua,  Ul.  9b;  Alezaad 
laya  him  dead  %rith  bla  lanoe.  iUd. 

flCa'dHuB,  Graak  and  Boaian  Aulonci  i.  SI. 

fika-ff 'ra,  ArlatoUe'a  birth-iilaea,  de«royed  and  i 
iNûJt  by  Philip,  111.  18. 

BlaHrie'ra-tea,  architect,  apnolnted  by  Alezander  to 
aucato  the  maanUkeent  hmeral  pUe  of  Hepha»- 
tlon,  lU.  906  :  he  propoaea  to  AJeiander  to  cut 
aonat  Achoa  iaaa  IM  form  of  a  nan, 

flta'tor,  anelentcoln  :  Ita  vahie,  U.  150. 

8l*-tl'ra,  wifeof  Aitazerzea  ICnemoa,  her  revenge 

Ar  the  death  of  her  brother  Teriieuchmea,  u. 

938;  ahelapoiionedbyParyaatiB,  98B. 
Btn-ti'm.wifo  of  Darina,  priaoner  to  Alezander,  UL 

M0:  her  death,  laS. 
0ta-tl'ra.  dangfaier  of  Darina,  marriei  Alezander, 

ill.  900:  iheia  murdered  by  the  intriguée  of  Roz- 
'   ana,830. 
0lft-^ra,atatorof  Mlthrktatea,  receivea  ordera  fraai 

that  pilaee  to  die,  iv.  380. 
8te-aag'o>taa,  aoo  of  CimoB,and  prince  of  thaThrar 
'      -  ,  11. 34. 


SlheiM'hia,  idngof  Mycenv,  i.  419. 
«tU'pon,  of  Mecara,  pMloaopher,  lit.  SH. 
aua'ti-OBf  phyaiciaa,  goea  to  Rome  with  Attahia.  iv. 

101;  hia  wke  remonatf  aneea  prevent  that  prince 

tmm  aaiting  to  share  the  klncdom  of  Peigamua 

witb  hia  brother  Eumenea,  IMd. 
Birft-ton'i-ee,  danghter  of  OeBMtriua,  nmnlea  Beleu- 

coa,  tti.  808,  who  givea  her  to  hia  aon  Aatiochua, 

ao. 

8cra-tan'i-ca.  wife  of  Mithridatea,  aubnlta  to  Pom- 
pey,  for  which  be  montera  her  aon,  iv.  378. 

fltt'aa,fcii«of  Ethio|ria.    8ee9abacna. 

Surrtei,  chief  magiatrato  of  the  Catthagtnlana,  i. 
153. 

Bul-pl'tl-ua,  (P.)  Roman  pratotfiaaentagainatPhl- 
UlUll.  434  ;  different  aotiona  of  SuIpiUua  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 434, 435  ;  he  goea  m  conaul  Into  Macedo- 
nia, iv.  19;  he  gaina  a  victory  over  Philip,  17. 

Bul-pi'ti-oa.  (GaOua,)  tribune  in  the  army  arainat 
Peneua,  roreteUa  an  ecUpac  to  the  troona,  iv.  181  ; 
he  ia  connmlflaloned  to  mapect  aecreuy  into  the 
conduct  of  Eumenea  and  Andochua,  but  acto 
vmy  unworthily,  909. 

Pun  ;  atered  by  the  Peraiana,  i.  305. 

8u-re'na,  general  of  the  Parthiaua,  gaina  a  great 
victory  over  Craaana,  Iv.  980,  990  ;  Orodee,  jea- 
lous of  his  glory,  puts  him  to  death,  9U7  ;  hia 

Sif^dty  of  Perria,  sufamita  to  Alexander,  IH.  149. 

Syb'a-ria,  city  of  great  Greece,  ita  luxury  and  effe- 
mlMMsy,  11. 140;  ita  total  ruin,  iUd. 

By-en-ne'sia,  king  of  C^licla,  abandona  the  paaaof 
that  ooimtty  to  Cynis  the  Yovnger,  ii.  949. 

BylHa  aervea  under  Marlus  aa  qusstor,  i.  968  ;  that 
geaeral  aenda  him  to  Bocchus  to  receive  Jngur- 
tha  tnm  him,  ibid  ;  he  causes  a  ring  tobe  made 
witb  that  action  represented  on  It,  which  he 
used  over  aller  aa  his  slgnet,900;  he  re-cstablishea 
Ariobarzanea  upon  the  thmnc  of  (.*appadoch^lv. 
349 ;  he  techaifsd  wkh  ibe  war  againat  Mithit- 
dates,  345;  he  Mcgea  Athena, 


i^348:haia  vtotoiiowlB 
Mainat  the  general  of  Midta 
baa  aa  Interview  with  ikat 


peace,  398, 3S  :  henarej 
bria,  3S3:lie  goea  to  Atheuka 


I  it  to  Rome,  354; 


4eaafa,3S6L 


By Ko-aon,  brother  of  Polycraiea,  tymcoT 
hte  generosity  to  Daitna,  and  tte  trmmt 
hereeefveaforit,!!.  15. 


By'phaz,  kingofNuRikia,  cefeafedbyl 
marriea  Sophonifta,  atid  guca  over  to  ne  on^ 
thagiwiana,  17945  ;  he  is  taken  priaawer  by  Sd^ 

sn. 

By'ra-coae,  city  of  Sicily,  !«  ftnmdatiaa,  1.  ffil; 
deacrlplionofthalclty,19B;  taMuTerfl^neBar 
to  the  letei  of  Gekn,  It.  3H,  U.  81  ;  of  Ooo  t 
134  ;  of  ThraqiNilua,  137  ;  sieR  of  ByranKby 
the  Aiheniaaa,  191  ;  the  dty  fa  nOueet 
tremitiea,  196  ;  the  arrival  of  Gylfppaa  < 


the  face  of  aflUia,  iUd.  ;  the  Byiaeaaaaa  make 
themaelves  masiera  of  the  Aibeoiaa  army,  and 
put  the  two  cencrala  to  deatti.  9M,  SM;  IXcay- 


Jiaaaidi 


ogencrala 
ilus  makes  Umaelf  tyram  of 
eActual  attempts  of  the  Byracasaaa  : 
373,  374,  381  ;  DionysioB  the  Toa>«i 
his  father,  391  :  Dkm  uadertalnB  to 
and  b  aucceasfol,  380,  dbc  ;  haafUe 
of  the  Syracuaans  to  Dton,  403s 404,  vnhysw 
the  Younger  reaacenda  the  thioae,4rt;BTi«caaa 
imptorea  the  aid  of  the  CWtaMUaaa,  wha  aead 
them  llmoleon,  414  ;  that  general  rdnaMad» 
liberty  of  the  city,  417  ;  Agatlwclea  uaaipi  aa- 
preme  authority  at  flwiacuae,  L  HO;  aftv  the 
death  of  that  ^rant,  ^racuae  revonw  1m  Hber- 
v,iv.336;  itcalhfaidiealdorpyntaaaiataic 
he  Caithagtoiana,  1. 184.  IB.  3»  ;  chDoamfURO 
D.Mng,lv.30O:  mlMncaBorhlave«n,ai9;Ille- 
ronymns  aucoeedi  Blero,319  ;  tnmblea  at  Bm- 
cuae  after  the  death  of  Bleranynma,  389,  «c  ; 
Syracuse  bcaleged  and  takea  by  MaroeDaa,  308, 
333;  reflectiona  upon  the  govammeat  and  dm- 
racter  of  the  Byraeoana, 

Byr'i-a  to  Asia  J.  90;  k  is 
province,  iv.  915. 

By-d-gam'biB,  mother  of  Dazlaa,  takea  prfaaoar  by 
Alezander  after  the  battle  of  Jama,  OL 109  ;  after 
the  death  of  Alezander,  afte  dfcf  wMi  griei;  Hi. 

TA 


Vi 


Ta'choa  ascends  the  tteoae  of  Egypt,  n 
to  defend  hfanaelf  agaiaat  the  hJogof  Per 


i.  459  ;  seeing  hlmaetf  ahandoned  by  Ageai- 

he  quite  Egypt,  and  retiree  to  the  eonrtof 

la,  460;  Artazerzea  pardona  hiai.  and  gives 


the  to- 


laua,  bn 

Persia,       ,       ^ 

him  the  coounand  of  hia  troopa  a 

bels,  Ibid. 
Tal'pnt  :  vahie  of  the  BabyhNiiaB  and  Atlle  lakal, 

1.978. 
Tal-thyb'i-ua,  Agam«Bnon*8  hafaId,lMa0aiadiaa 

god  at  Sparta,  U.  37. 
Ta'rooa,  Egyptian,  commanda  the  fleaC  of  yomg 

Cyrus  In  that  prince'a  ezpedltkA  aolaai  Ua 

brother,  11.  9^.  " 

Ta-na-oza'res,  aon  of  Cyrua.    Bee  SnetJh. 
Ta-reo'tum,  city  of  Itoly  ;  the  Taiemlnea  odl  la 

Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  againat  the  RonaM,  fli.  30; 

that  prince  leavea  a  ganiaon  in  their  cto.  317. 
Tar-ra-co'nI-a,  part  of  ancient  Spate,  1. 167. 
Tar'ans,  city  of  CDIcIa,  anbjectod  ^  Afczaodirr, 

«.OS.  -,        j^         , 

Tau'ri-on  poisons  Aratoa  by  order  of  PhlBpi  fl.  43L 
Tazi-his,  Indian  king,  puta  lilniaell  under  tba  pro- 
tection of  Alexander,  and  accoauMmlaa  mm 
againat  Porus,  ill.  189;  be  la  aent  to  raiH  to  pe^ 
suade  him  to aabmit,  166;  POrua  ia  rarmifBadH 
Tazl]na,109. 
Tkz'Hu^ireBeralof  Ulthildatea, deftatedbf  ^ 
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Tega-a,  dtyoT  Aicadia,  1. 406;  war  between  it  and 

Mautloca,  U.  449. 
Teg'yra,  city  of  Bcwtia,  battle  between  the  Tbe- 

bane  and  Lacedemonian*  near  It,  ti.  433. 
Te'le-ardi»  oflkce  among  tlM  Tbebaiis,  il.  441. 
To-lec'lee,  king  of  Bparta,  murdered  by  the  Meoe- 

ttians,  L  83. 
Tel'e-aoope,  glass  for  seeing  remote  objects:  mven- 

tionof  it,m.446. 
Te-lu'ti-as,  is  declared  idmiral  of  tbe  Lacedsmon- 

ian  fleeu^by  tbe  influence  of  Agcsilaua,  ii.  S88  ; 

besieges  Coiintb  by  sea,  ibid  ;  he  is  sent  against 

Oiynthus  in  the  room  of  Phabidas,  425  ;  he  is 

kUl6dinbatUe,ibid. 
Tel'lus,  a  citiaen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  happy, 

and  why,  1. 301. 
Te'tys,  Sybarite,  occasions  the  ruin  of  his  country, 

iL140. 
Tem'pte,  of  Ephesus,  most  celebrated  in  Greece, 

Ten'nes,  king  of  Bidon,  delivers  up  tliat  city  to 
Ochtts,  iiL  17  ;  Ochos  rewards  his  treason  with 
death,  iUd. 

Ter'ence,Iiatin  poet;  abridgmentof  his  life,  i.  161. 

Tc-ril'Ius,  tyrant  of  Himera,  engages  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  invade  Sicily,  li.  132. 

Te-rl-teoch'mes,  brother  of  Satira,  wife  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  marries  Hamestrls,  daughter  of  Darius 
III.  il.  338;  tragical  history  of  Teriteuchmes.  Ibid. 

Teu'ta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  husband, 
prince  of  lUyrium,  reigns  in  his  stead,  ill.  373  : 
lier  gross  insult  on  tlie  Romans  In  the  person  or 
their  anibassadon,  ibid.  ;  she  is  obtisi>d  to  de- 
mand peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  ibid. 

Tha'ls,  a  fhmous  courtezan,  born  in  Attica,  causes 
tlie  palace  of  Persepolb  to  be  burnt,  iii.  147. 

Tha'lesof  Miletus,  philosopher  ;  his  reasons  for  not 
marrying,  i.  434  ;  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  447. 

Tha-les'tris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  com^  to  visit 
Alexander,  iU.  155. 

Thar'a-ca,  Ethiopian  kina  of  Egypt,  i.  130. 

Tbar'sis,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Greece, 
i.  410. 

Tha'stts,  an  island  tn  Thrace,  revolts  against  the 
Athenians,  U.  104  ;  Chnon  reduces  it,  ibid. 


The-a'no,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to  curse  Al- 
eibiade8,ii.l88,4bc. 

The-ar'i-des,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  Olym- 
pia to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetiy  and  the  cliariot- 
race,  IL  388. 

The'a-tre  :  deacription  of  tbe  theatre  of  the  an- 
cients. L  72. 

Th<^ba-is,  pan  of  Egypt,  1. 97. 

The'be,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere,  ob- 
Ulas  Ills  permission  to  see  Pelopldas,  ii.  446  ;  af- 
ter her  converMdon  with  him,  she  makes  her 
three  brothers  assassinate  lier  husband,  449. 

Thebes,  city  of  Bcsotla  in  Greece  ;  its  foundation, 
andflrst  kings,  L  4l3;  the Thebans  besiege Pla- 
tse,  U.  144  ;  they  defeat  the  Athenians  near  De- 
lium,  ii.  171  ;  they  give  refuge  to  the  Athenians, 
whofled  after  the  taking  of  their  city  by  Lysander, 
!S^;  they  enter  into  a  lei^e  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians, 272  ;  their  valour  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
nca,  986  ;  they  are  compelled  by  Uie  treaty  of  An- 
talcides  to  give  the  cities  of  Boeotia  their  liberty, 
423  ;  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 434  ;  Peiopidas  reinstates  its  Uberty,  430  ; 
the  Thebans  içoin  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  Lacedemonians  near  Tegyra,  433  ;  they  de- 
stroy Platée  and  Thespie,  433  ;  they  defeat  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  put  them  to  flight  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  436  ;  they  ravage  Laconia,  and  ad- 
vance to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  438,  etc.  ;  thev  send 
Peiopidas  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  gain  its  friend- 
ship, 44S;  they  make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere, 
submit,  443,  iu.  :  they  make  a  second  attempt' 
against  Sparta,  450  ;  and  gain  the  battle  ot  Man- 
tbusa,  458,  fcc.  ;  they  aid  Artabazus  agafnst  the 
king  of  Persia,  UL  8;  tUey  caU  in  PhUtp  against 


TO 

tbe  Phoccans,  46  ;  tbe  Thebans,  Messenlana,  and 
Aifives,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  PliUip  to  at-  . 
tack  Peloponnesus,  53;  the  Thebans  join  the 
Athenians  against  PhiUp,  83,  64  ;  they  are  de- 
feated near  Cheronea,  65;  PhiUp  pumagarrisoe 
into  their  city,  ibid.  ;  the  Thebans,  after  his  death, 
put  part  of  the  garrison  to  tlie  sword,  for  wliich 
Alexander  destroys  their  city,  82,  83;  they  U9 
restored  by  Cassander,  250  ;  they  nnaka  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  and  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  Romans,  iv.  155, 164  ; 
Sylla,  deprives  them  of  half  their  territory,  350. 

Ttieft  encouraged  in  the  young  Lacedemoniana,  I. 
431  ;  but  no  crime  more  severely  punished 
the  Scythians,  ii.  19. 

The-min'to-cles,  Athenian,  distingnlshfa 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  11.  lO  ;  he  ; 
Epicydes  from  the  command,  and  causes  binartf 
to  be  elMtttd  general  in  his  stead,  58  :  he  suppofta 
tlie  decree  to  recall  Arlstldos,  and  resigns  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedeoaonians,  ^ 
ibid.  ;  he  determines  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
thehr  city,  04  ;  and  the  Greeks  to  fight  in  tlie  strait 
of  Salamin,  66  ;  he  reinstates  ibe  works  of  Athens, 
and  fortifies  the  Pireus,  83,  84  ;  black  design 
which  he  conceives  for  supplanting  the  Lacede- 
monians, 84  ;  he  is  banished  Athens,  88  ;  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedrmonians  uniting  against 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  or  Pau* 
sanias,  he  takes  refuge  with  Admctus,  89  :  he  re- 
tires to  Artaxerxes,  96  ;  his  great  credit  with  that 
prince,  99, 100  ;  he  kills  himself,  165  ;  character 
of  Themistucles,  ii,  35,  66, 88,  89, 105  ;'  his  great 
moderation  on  many  occasions,  SO,  66. 

Tiie-mis'tus  of  Syracuse  conspires  to  seise  the 
sovereignty,  and  is  Idilfsd  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, IV.  333. 

The'non,  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
aurrenders  to  Pyrrhus,  iii.  337  ;  Pyrrluis  soon  tJ^ 
ter  puts  him  to  death,  338. 

The-oc'ri-tus,  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Hiero»  iv.  316. 

Tlie-o-do'rus,  chief  of  the  Eumolpide  at  Athens, 
exnlahM  the  curse  made  against  Aleibiadea,  ii. 

The-o-do'nis,  of  Syracuse,  declares  openly  agaiast 
Dionysius,  in  (kvour  of  liberty,  il.  386. 

Tbtt-o-do'tus,  of  Syracuse,  persuades  Dion  to  re- 
turn  and  save  the  city,  u.  407  ;  he  puts  hhnaelf 
into  Dion's  hands  ;  Dion  pardons  him,  408. 

The-<Hdo'tna,  governor  of  Bactriana.  révolte  against 
AnUochua,  and  gela  Umsèlf  declared  king,  Ui. 
352;  hedies,36L 

The-o-do'toa,  son  of  the  former,  succeeds  Ms 
fbther,  and  nnakeaa  league  with  Arsaoes,  ill.  361. 

The-o-do'tns  Is  charted  1^  Antiochus  with  the  war 
against  Mélo,  iii.  400  ;  he  is  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  401. 

The-o-do'tus,  an  iEtoUan,  governor  of  Corioqrria 
for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  against  Antiochns,  whom 
he  obligea  to  retire,  iii.  401  ;  he  is  accused,  and 
obligedjo  mtothe  court  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  ac- 
eoont  of  his  conduct.  405  ;  in  resentment  for  that 
aUhmt,  be  declares  tor  Antiochus,  and  pute  the 
citiea  of  Tvre  and  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  406; 
he  enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  the  night  with 
a  design  to  kill  him,  but  fails  in  that  attempt,  and 
escapes  to  his  camp,  407. 


The-o-do'tus,  of  Syracuse,  conspires  against  Hie- 
ronymus.  Is  put  to  tlie  rack,  and  dies  without 
discovering  his  acoompliees,  lv.^90. 


The-o-do'tus,  preceptor  to  the  last  Ptolemy,  advises 
him  to  kill  Pompey,  iv.  389;  he  présente  tbe 
head  of  that  Roman  to  Cesar,  iv.  300. 

Tbe-og'l-ton,  of  Megira,  his  advice  after  the  battle 
of  Platée,  ii.  77. 

The-o-pliras'tus,  a  general  of  Antigonus  is  pui  ro 
death  for  reftising  to  quit  Die  city  of  Corinth 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Aratus,  iii.  371. 

Tbe-o-phras'tus,  a  philosopher,  discovered  by  hie 
accent  to  be  a  stronger  at  Athens,  IL  362. 
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Tte^pom'pns,  king  of  Bpaita,  eMaMMiei  the 
ephori,  i.  418  ;  be  onounaiuta  aninrt  the  Axfivcs, 
i.^;  agalmt tbe MeMenimiusM ;  lie ia defeated, 
aad  put  to  deatb  by  Ariaiomenetf  65. 

Tbe-o-pom'pns,  dladple  of  liocrfttee,  gain  tbe 
prise  of  doquence  over  Us  mtster.  and  bM  tbe 
weakDMi  and  Tanity  to  boaet  of  it.  lU.  14. 

llia-oz'e-na,  a  Tbeaaalian  lady,  daugbterof  Hero- 
dhM,  marriei  Ponia,  It.  lOS  ;  trackal  aad  coura- 

_ftonM  end  of  Tbeoiena,  105,  MM. 

Tbe-ram'e-nee.  Athenian  general,  cbarged  with  the 
caie  of  barying  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  the 
ArrinuflB,  iL  »7  ;  not  being  aUe  to  ezecatetbat 
onler,  he  raakee  tbe  other  generali  renponeible 
for  it,  and  acciuet  them  at  Athene,  8»  ;  he  to 
denited  to  Lyeander,  during  tbe  riege  of  Athene, 
aa4;  be  oppoeeethe  violence  ofhto  coUeagnea, 
and  drawi  their  hatred  upon  hlmeelf,  11. 941  ;  he 
to  aeeoaed  by  CriHae,  and  put  to  death,  948. 

Tber'nia,  capital  of  Âolla,  taken  ^  Miprine,  aad 
tanged  by  Philip,  ill.  481. 

Thei^mop'y-taB,  a  pm  of  mount  OBia,  InTheeMly, 
iL  60:  battle  there  between  the  Lacedsmonlaaa 
aad  Xerzee,  61  ;  viciory  of  the  Eomaneover  An- 
tloehui  near  that  place,  ir.  50. 

The'ron,  trrant  of  Agrigentum,  makee  an  alUanoe 
with  Gekm,  and  gains,  in  ooajonetion  with  him, 
a  great  battle  over  the  Carthaginians,  il.  138. 

Thc^tia,  king  of  Athei^  L  413  ;  he  dice  ta  the 
laland  of  Scyroa,  whither  be  had  been  oUfged  to 
fly,  IL  101  ;  Ciman  brin^  hto  bonea  to  AtheDa, 


Tl 


Thea-mo-the't»,  Athenian  maglairaiea,  li.  347. 
Tbea'pla,  a  city  of  Aebaia,  nifiied  by  the  Thebana, 

TMpia,  a  Oreek  poet,  eomidered  the  inventor  of 
tiai^,  i.  61, 447. 

Tbea-sa-ton'i-ca,  wife  of  CaaHUider,  to  killed  by 
hereon  Antipater,  ill.  301,  4tc. 

Thea'sa-lua,  third  aon  of  Plaistratna,  1.  439. 

Tbea'aa-ly,  a  province  of  Ancient  Greece,  t.  406  ; 
thoTbeaHiriana  aubmit  to  Xerxce,  ii.  60  ;  they 
fanptorc  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  Alexander  of 
PherK,  U.  444  :  Pctopldaa  defiven  ibem  fhan  hto 
power,  ibid.  ;  ibey  apply  to  PhiUp  who  freea  them 
hom  their  tyranu,  lii.  40. 

Thes'ta,  wife  of  Polyienea,  her  noUe  anawer  on 
her  boaband'a  eaeape,  ii.  38S. 

The'ti,nanie  of  the  lower  class  of  pet^  at  Atl^ena, 
II.  348. 

niet'mo-ato,  or  Am'o-ela,  having  expelled  the  shep- 
herd-kingi  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  reigna  there, 
i.  130. 

Thim'  bron,  a  Bpaitan  general,  marehea  agalnat 
Tlmaphemea,  li.  956  ;  upon  aome  discontent  he 
torecalledjflO. 

Tho'aa,an.Atollan,faltolnadealgntoaeijse  Chal- 
ets, iv.  98  ;  detennlnea  Antiochua  to  enter  Greece, 

Thnce,  a  province  of  Europe  :  very  rfngular  eus- 
toma  of  Its  Inhabitants,  ii.  96  ;  it  to  subdued  by 
Pbittp.  Hi  91  :  kingdom  of  Thrace  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  L  90. 

Thra'ao.  a  conMant  of  Hleronymua,  to  accused  by 
Tbeodotua  of  baling  conspired  aftainat  that 
prince,  and  to  put  to  death,  iv.  390, 391. 

Tnra-aybVlua,  tyrant  of  Milrtua,  to  besieged  by 
Balyattea,  and  fteea  himself  by  a  stratagem,  i. 
300l 

Thra*8yb'ii-laa,brot]ier  of  Gek>n,  reigns  at  Svracuae 
after  IIiero*a  death,  bat  to  dethroned  for  hto  cm- 
«>lty,  ii.  137. 

Thra-syb'u-lua,  a  general  of  the  Atheniana,  n.916  ; 
be  causes  AkiUades  to  be  deposed,  11.  994  ;  he 
quitt  Athens  to  avoid  the  cradty  of  tbe  thirty  ty- 
rants, U.  843  ;  be  expels  them  from  that  dty^  and 
reinstates  its  liberty,  ibid. 

1  iira-svras,  a  general  of  tbe  Atheniana,  11.  916. 

T  riTHS-v-roo'DG,  a  lake  of  Tuacaay,  teiotts  fer  Ban- 
Dibai*a  victory  over  the  Romant,  1. 9Ml 


i-dee,  brother-in-law  to  Chiimi.  to  sat  «^ 

Peridea,  liy  the  nobility  of  Athan,  a. 

ricles  prevalis,  and  gem  fatoa  InniBhed,  in. 


Tbu-cyd'f-des,  the  Greek  hiacorian,  ks  sest  to  m 
aid  of  Amphipolis,  and  to  baatohed  Ar  8  ~ 
that  city  to  be  taken,  IL  171. 

Thu-cyd'i-d 
against  F 
117:  Perlclea  prevalia,  and  gem  faha  tianishni,  in. 

Tliu'ri-um,  a  city  of  Skily  :  its  foundation,  u.  Ill 

Tbymliri-a,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  CywmdttaSKi 
Croaua,  1.  385. 

Thy're-a,  a amall  tenitoiy  at  Greece,  caoae  of  ibt 
war  between  the  Argivea  and  Bpaortana,  L  S. 

Thy'ua  of  Paphlagonia,  revote  agniMi  ilifiiujn, 
and  toaubdued  by  Datâmes,  11.898. 

TVa'ra  of  the  Peralan  kli«âjL  «B. 

Ti-be'ri-ua.    See  Graccfaaa 

Ti-ei'nua,  a  ilver  of  Italy,  wtan  aeinio  WMdeto» 
ed  by  Hannibal,  L  8ll 

Ti'glath-Pi-le'aer,  kiu  of 
againat  the  Unga  of  I 

i-gra'nea.  aon  to  the  

pardonfer hto fether  ofCynia,  L  »&'3HbAc 
he  commanda  the  AraDeniaainofa,  317. 

Tl-gra'nea,  aon  of  ngranca  kiaa  oC  Amaiia,  to 
rdeaacd  bytbe  Parthlaaa.  aadplaecd  unoatha 
throne,  iv.8S0;  be  accepta  tae  crows  offifyiia,  9B? 
be  marrlea  Cleopatra,  dau^lff  ef  Miiihlam 
342;  he  Invadea  the  kingdom  of  riwndmi 
304, 399;  he  gives  Mithridatea  fefuge,3n;^lLo- 
mana  declare  war  againot  Um,  399;  be  is  de- 
feated by  Lucullua,  386  ;  he  raiaea  aew  tiooiaia 
concert  with  Mithridatea,  367  ;  he  to  étÊmgé  a 
aecond  time,  369  ;  Pompey  marehea  agaiaat  baa, 
and  finds  him  at  war  with  hto  son,  3<S;  TSgranes 
aubmtta  hto  peraqn  and  crown  ID  the  dteflclMa  of 
I  paEtofbto 


Niaevato,  tf*  Abu 
a  and  tond,!  801 


Pompey,  ibûj  Ptanpey  lea\'ea 

domuiiona,  376.  dtc 
Ti-gra'nea,  aon  or  the  , 

fether,  iv.  379  ;  be  puto  htoiielf  under  tbe  pnaec- 
ilnd.  ;  but  not  eom^ylng  with 

hto  decree,  be  endeavooxs  to  lly,  SA  ;  Pci 

reserves  him  for  hto  triumph,  ibid. 
Ti-gran-iHxr'ta,  a  city  of  Armeoia,  built  by  Tl- 


tion  o^  Pompey, 


for 


iv.399 
It  to  be  plundered,  386. 
Tigris,  a  river  of  Asia,  UL  133. 
Tl-mr'a,  wifr  of  Agto  :  exceaa  of  btr 

Alcibiades,  U.  190. 
Ti-roac'o-rafl,  sent  from  Atfieaa  to  the  eouit  of 

Perria,  receives  great  weaenis,  for  which  h»  m 

condemned  to  die,  IL  443. 
Ti-man'dra,  concubine  to  ABdUadea,  petftmaa  hto 

funeral  obaequies,  IL  940. 
Ti-mar'chua,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  caouawcd  aad 

killed  by  Antloclua  Theoa,  lii.  340. 
TI-maKchua,  eovemor  of  Babykm,  revois 

Demetrius  Soter,  and  to  put  to  death,  Iv. 

Tl-n^a'ai-on  to  chosen  otie  of  the  gencrala  of  the 

Greeks  after  tbe  death  of  Clearchua,  ii.  966. 
Ti-nia-eitb'e-us,  chief  of  the  piratrsof  Lipaxa:  hto 

noble  and  relixioua  behaviour,  H.  413. 
TI-roe'ne6,one  of  the  principal  Heraclide,  >e  enttia 

Pclopoiuiesus,  1.415:  ArKosfaDstohlmbyloi,aid. 
Timoc'le-B,  a  Theban  lady  ;  her  eourageons  aa> 

tion  at  the  stnrmbtg  of  Thebes,  ill.  83. 
Ti-moc'ra-tes,  the  friend  of  DloaysittB  theToanOir, 

marriea  Dion's  wife  while  he  to  baniahed,  ttTlO: 

he  flies  on  the  approach  of  Dion,  468. 
Tim-o-la'us  of  Corinth,  advises  the  dtica  ta  aB- 

aiice  agalnat  the  Spartans  to  attack  them  ia  their 

own  territory,  ii.  984. 
Tiin-o-la-UB,  to  sent  from  Sparta  to  ollbr  the  rfchea 

of  NaUs  to  Phiiopcemea,  who  refuau  them  wkb 

dtodain.  iv.  53,  54. 
Ti-mo'Ie-on,  of  Corbith,  sacrfflcea  hto  brother,  Tl- 

moplianes  to  hto  country,  tl.  414  ;  hetoaent  tothe 

aid  of  Fyracuse,  IMd.  1. 176, 177  ;  be  eludes  tbe 

vigilance  of  the  Carthaginiana  by  a  wiae  atrata- 

geniH  11,  415;  he  gaina  an  advantage  over  the 

Cartba«lniana  and  loetaa,  near  theotsr  of  Adia- 

Boa,  aad  enten  Syntuaci  416  •  ""* 
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renders  bimaeif  to  TImoleott,  who  aeiulfl  him  to 
Ooriuth,  lUd.  ;  ha  gAim  several  victories  over 
the  Cuthadnians.  418,  *c.  ;  he  re-eataMiihes 
the  liber^  or  Bjrracose,  and  inatitutes  wise  laws 
there,  lUd.  ;  he  frees  the  other  dttea  of  SieUy 
from  the  manny.  419;  hejains  a  great  victory 
over  the  CÎMthaginiaiis,  490  :  he  is  accused  and 
cited  to  aiiswer3Md^  ;  he  resigns  his  aut^rity, 
Aiid  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  490, 
431;  liedies.4Sl  :  great  honours  rendered  to liis 
memoiy,  ibia.  ;  iHs  eulogy.  499. 

Ti-mophVues,  of  Corinth,  having  made  hiooaelf 
tyrantof  his  country,liis  brotlier  Timoleon  causes 
him  to  be  sssafsinated,  IL  414. 

Tl-mo'the>UB^n  of  Coi^on,  lèsent  bytlie  Athenians 
to  aid  the  Thebans,  ii.  439  :  he  ravages  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  and  makes  tiunself  master  of  Cor- 
cyra,  lUd.  ;  he  is  employed  by  the  Athenians  in 
the  war  against  the  allies,  Ul.  6;  he  is  accused  by 
Chares,  and  dies  at  Chalds  ;  Ane  sajrlng  of  Ti- 
motheus,  0  ;  his  eulosy,  iMd. 

Ti-mo'tiie-us,  a  general  of  Antiochns  _ 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  ift  j  he  is 
defeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  captain  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  iv.  996. 

Ti-moï'e-nea,  a  general  of  the  Achoans,  iii.  887. 

Tir-i-ba'sus,  a  general  of  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  de- 
termines that  prinee  not  to  fly  before  his  brother, 
Cyrus,  U.  950;  he  commands  the  fleet  of  Artaz- 
erxes against  Avagoras,  and  besieges  that  prince 
in  Salamin,S99:  he  is  falsely  accused^  Onmtn. 
and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains,  893  ;  trial  of 
Tiribasus,'996  ;  the  king  discovers  his  innocence, 
and  restores  liim  to  his  favour,  iUd.  ;  Tiribasus 
aceoiàpanles  Artaxerxesin  his  expedition  against 
tlie  Caduseans,997;  his  stratagem  for  maklM  that 
Deople  return  to  thetar  obedience  to  the  f  ei^ans, 

Tt-ri-ba'saa,  satrap  of  Armenia,  harasKs  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  hi  their  retreat,  11. 963. 

Ti-rin-U-tech'mua,  son  of  Artabanea,  one  of  the 
coramaadeia  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  that 
prince's  expedition  against  Greece,  11. 56. 

Ti-eam'e-nes,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Myeene, 
with  his  brother  PenthihiB7i.  419. 

Ti'dpTpas.  an  Aoiian,  accused  of  cruellies  against 
tlMse  who  had  not  taken  part  with  the  Romans 
agafaist  Perseua,  la  acquitted  by  Panhia  iEmllius, 

iv.ioe. 

Tis-st-pher'Ms,  a  Persian  of  quality,  is  appointed 
by  Darius  to  reduce  Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia. 
II.  IfV  :  he  eflbcts  It,  and  has  the  government  of 
LydIa  for  his  reward,  Ibid.  ;  he  suflfers  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  Alcibiades,  and 
gives  hlneelf  up  entirely  to  him,  919  ;  lie  con- 
chxdes  a  treaty  with  the  Peloponnesians,  915  ;  he 
causée  AJciUadea  to  be  aeised  and  aent  priaoner 
to  Sardis,  918  ;  he  commanda  In  tlie  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxea  Ifnemon,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and 
distlncuishea  himself  In  It,  990, 951, 953  ;  he  takes 
upon  mm  to  reconduct  the  Greeks  into  their  own 
countrv,  VS7  ;  he  seises  Clearehua  and  the  other 
generaW  by  treacliery,  and  sends  the 
zerxea,  990  ;  be  joins  Fhamabaaua  to 


eiitenirlses 
mand  AgesI 


tW  ïj  àeachery,  and  sends  them  to  Arte 
k,  990  ;  be  joins  Phamabaaua  to  oppose  the 
iofDereyllldaa,979;  he  sends  tocom- 
laua  10  quit  Asia,  ajid  to  declare  war 
_, I  In  case  of  refiisal,  978  ;  he  is  de- 
feated near  Sardis,  979  ;  he  is  accused  of  treasom, 
and  put  to  death  by  Artaxerxes,  ibid. }  character 
ofTl88anhemes,980. 
Ti-thra-urtes  seizes  Tissaphemes  by  order  of  Ar- 
Ukerzes,  and  commands  the  army  In  his  stead, 
11. 979  ;  be  arms  several  states  of  Greece  against, 
the  Spartans,  989,  etc. 
Tarut  Is  carried  into  Assyria,  1. 964  ;  be  hides  him- 
self to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Sennacherib,  986  ;  he 
foretells  the  nihi  of  Nineveh  to  bis  chlMren,  987. 
Tom'y-ris,  queen  of  Scythia  :  Herodotus  relates 
that  she  eansed  Cynis  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  350. 
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Trag'e-dy,  Its  oriffin,  1.  05, 437  ;  poets  who  dlsUn- 

guished  themselves  In  tragedy,  05. 
Trea'Ues  :  old  custom  of  maklqg  treatiea  among 

the  Iberians  and  Beythiana,  U.  18. 
Tie'bl-a,  a  river  of  Lombardy ,  wliere  Hannibal  de- 
feats the  Romans,  i.  915. 
Tre-mel'U-us,  snmamed  Brofh,  defeats  woâ  klOi  a 

third  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  MacéAoïiia,  iv. 

910. 
Trm-ie'De,  a  city  of  AiyoUs,  gives  reAne  to  the 

Atheniaaa,  who  had  lately  abandoned  their  dty, 

U.  05^ 
Tri-bal'U,  people  of  Bfosia,  HI.  00;  thqr  pretend 

to  share  with  Philip  hi  the  booty  taken  from  the 

Scythians,  and  are  defbated  by  that  prince,  ibM.  ; 

they  are  defeated  by  Alexander,  89. 
Trib'utes,  reasons  for  the  estabUahment  of  them,  1. 

380. 
Trl^ei^archs,  Athenian  ofllcen  ;  their  Ainctiona,  ill. 

Trog'i-ltts,  a  port  of  Syracuae,  11. 101. 

Tro^phies,  erected  by  the  ancienla  after  avidoiy, 

Tro-pbo'nI-ua,  oracles  of  Trophoniw  in  BcMtla, 

Trough,  a  pnnlahment  touae  among  the  PWlana» 

Troy,  dty  of  Asia,  taken  and  bunt  by  the  Greeks, 
11.  413. 
■phe'na,  daughter  of  Pbysoon,  and  wife  to  An- 
KshuB  Grynus,  iv.  9S3  ;  she  sacrifices  her  sister 
Cleopatra  to  her  jealousy,  994, 955  ;  Antiochua 
of  Cyàcum  puts  her  to  death  in  torments,  9^5. 

Tu'nis,  In  AlVlca,  taken  by  Reguhu,  1. 189  ;  the  re- 
volted mercenaries  make  It  their  depot  of  arms, 
199. 

Ty'che,  a  quarter  of  tlie  dty  of  Syracuse.  11. 191. 

Tyd'e-ns,  an  Atlienlaa  general,  respecti  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  and  thereby  hisea  the  bettia  of 
iEgpspotamos,  IL  938. 

Tyn^a-rus,  kinc  of  Bearta,  1. 413. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  Phœidda:  its  fonndatioB,  iii.  118; 
.it  la  bedeged  and  taken  by  NebuchadnesBar,  I. 
989  ;  Darius  reinstates  it  in  its  andent  privileges, 

II.  99  ;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  Ui. 

III,  ax.  ;  and  by  Antigonus,  90B;  accomplish- 
ment of  the  diflbrent  prophecies  cooceniing 
Tyre,  119. 

Tyrant,  origin  of  that  name,  i.  416. 

TTT-ts'us,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Lacedsmonlana  to  c<Hnmand  them,  revives, 
their  courage,  and  occasions  the!  rnlntng  a  great 
victory  over  the  Messenians,  i.  87;  he  Is  made 
citizen  of  Sparta,  ibid.  ;  character  of  his  poetry, 
IUd. 

UC 

U-Gho're-va.  king  of  EgyptibulldaMemphla,  i.  130. 

U-dl-asTtes  kills  his  friend  Teriteuehmo,  by  order 
of  Darius,  II.  938  :  Statlra  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  tormeAts,  239. 

U-ra'ni-a,  a  divinity  of  the  Cartfaagfaniana.  Bee 
Moon. 

U'su-ry,  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  In  the  lattn- 
times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  tv.  361. 

U'tl-ca,  a  dty  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  merce- 
naries, 1. 900  ;  it  Is  reduced  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, 909  ;  submits  to  the  Romans,  950  ;  they  re- 
ward it  with  ttie  lands  between  Carthage  and 
Hif 

Ux'l-1 


ippo,SW. 

-i,  a  people 


upon  the  Arontien  of  Penla,  III.  144. 
VA 


Var^gun'te-us,  lieutenant  of  Craasua,  is  attacked  by 
the  Parthiana,  and  diea  fighthw  glorfously,  i  v.  903. 

Var'ro  (C.  Terendua,)  consul,  defeated  by  Huml 
bal  at  the  battle  of  Cannie,  I.  sei. 
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INDX3L 


VachU  wife  of  DuiuB.    Bee  Aumm. 

Vcn-tid'l-iM,  a  Konu  Midkf,  iteei  to  tlie  blgbcst 
^If^irtff  tar  liii  merit,  W.  900  ;  he  revengea  the 
dàmee  of  the  BomaM  at  the  battle  of  Cam, 


Ttt'ni,  pi*!»  iB  Bklly.  ttkea  a  aconee  of  «old 
Jmaaded  for  tin  Cafttol»  from  Anttochoa  Adaii- 

Wtt^M  ia  «iactod  eoMvl,  sakea  war  with  PbUip 
in  the  raom  of  Solpttfna,  It.  18,  SI  ;  he  ia  aem 
•mbaaador  to  Antiochaa,  and  aucceeds  in  mak- 
iai  htai  Mipect  Hanaihal,  48. 


WA 


Wani  a  eooMdy  of  AriaiophaMO,  so  caOed.  1. 60. 
WaSor  Joaeph  hi  the  eartle  of  Cairo  in  Eorpi; 

deaeiipitoii  ci  then.  1. 96. 
Wra«flbi(,  an  exereiae  anong  the  aacieati,  1. 


tofthitait,i.l5M. 


XA 


X«HMi<pn,  a  fSpaitaa,  w wandi  the  Caitha* 
8iiilaiM,Ti0O;  be  defeata  Reguhia.  191;  he  re- 
tina, and  dlnmaia  aoon  «Iter,  iMd. 

Xaa-thto'Mia,  a  citiaai  of  Athena,  acca 


Xao 


daa,  if.  «I. 

u^lhiprpM,tetherofPericlea.abamloiili«  Athena 
on  the  aparaaeh  of  Xeraea,  hla  dog  WSovn  the 
ohinto  BalaBitah  and  ezpirea  on  the  ahcue,  U.  66. 
Zaa-Uiii^iaa^  Alheniaa,  Joined  in 
LantrafUea  klM^Bparta,  defei 

ZaHhl|{ina|iiionof  Parkka, dtai  of  the  plague, 

tt.  80. 
Xan'tlna,  a  phUoaopbar  who  waa  maalar  of 

prariona  to  hla  betag  made  free,  i.  4U 
Xa»-tlp>.wifeof  Socraaea:  M 

b«rlil1iiunoiir,iL304. 
XenVtaa,  the  Achsaa,  ia  wat  agataiat  Molo  by 

Antiocbiah  til.  401  ;  he  fUla  Into  an  ambaicade, 

and  ia  cut  10  fèeeea  with  hla  whole  anny,  ibid. 
Xe-noofin-laB,  tlie  phlloaopher,  bow  received  by 

Antipoler,  to  wbooi  the  Athenians  bad  aent  fafen 

aaan  ambaandor,  UL 139. 
ZeTnon  ia  ehwgad  with  tha  wari«atnat  If  oio,  and 

iaêtfMaad,HI.«l. 
Zc'ao»!  the  Aebmn,  eidahna  anlaat  the  da- 

nana  of  the  conBriaalonera,  !▼.  199. 


Ze-noph'a-nca,  Pbllip^a  ■mhnwadw  to  Hannibal, 
fUla  into  the  banda  of  the  Romana,  til.  430;  he 
eacapea  and  eondndea  the  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
IMd.;  but  la  taken  on  bli  return  by  the  Romans, 

Xen'o-phon,  the  Matarian  and  phlloaopher  eniBcn< 
in  the  aarriee  of  Cyraa  the  younger.  U.  940;  he 
ffmiiiianda  the  tan  thousand  Greeka  after  the 
death  or  Clearchua,  and  brines  them  baek  into 
their  own  country,  960  ;  he  Joins  the  Laredvmo- 
oians  In  the  war  with  TiaHphemes  and  Phama* 
baaus,  906;  he  aeia  under  Ageallaus  at  the  banle 
of  Conausa,  906;  character  of  his  ■t)le,  i.  317; 
~  and  Herodotus  in 


Xenophoa 
their  aceounti  of  Cynia.  i.  SSO. 
Xers'ca  I.  aon  of  Dariua,  la  elected  ktog  of  Peiaia 
in  piafarenoe  to  Ids  brott>er  Artabasanea,  li.  44 
he  conflrma  the  Jowa  in  their  privilogea,  46  ;  hi 
reduooi  Egypt,  lUd.;  he  deliberatM  with  hi 


eoundi 


auecch  of  Aitabaianes  to  him.  47, 48;  rage  of 
Xerxes  upon  that  occasion.  48, 48  ;  he  diaooTen 
his  error,  and  confeasestt  In  ftiH  council,  49;  he 
reaolvai  to emer  upon  the  war,  90;  Xerxea  en- 


z*r 

inn  into  an  alliance  with  tba 
ibid.  ;  he  beglna  his  much,  nnd  tfivm  oràes^ 
cutting  a  way  throu^  mount  Athoa,  ibid.:  tanks- 
ter  to  that  mountain  upon  that  aolôBct,  SI  ;  be 
advaaoea  to  BanUa,  ibid.  ;  hiacmeity  to  Pyttio^, 
S3;  be maichea toward  the  HelleaiMMit,  thid. .  U 
causes  the  aea  to  be  chaaiiaed  lor  hamg  haàtm 
the  bridge  of  boata,  which  be  hnd  l^om  it, 
53  ;  lie  orden  a  aecond  to  be  Imilt,  and  psda» 
the  Hellespom  with  hia  anny,  ibid.;  nitmbtr  nf 
his  forces,  54  ;  Demaratua  telk  him  fnety  hm 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise, 56:  diree  bandrpd 
Bparuns  dispute  the  pam  of  Thermopyla;  with 
xerxea,  60;  that  tvinee  in  his  rage:,  raiiii  tbe 
dead  body  of  Leouidaa  to  be  affixed  lo  a  gibtec, 
61;  he  takes  and  bums  Athens,  64;  he  is  deénml 
at  Balamin,  66  ;  be  leavea  Maxdoniu»  in  Grscrt, 
and  returns  nrecipitatfSly  into  Ama,  68;  noient 
pamion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his  hrocbtY 
Hasistus,  and  afterwards  for  Armtem,  thai  jaiu- 
cem'  daofhter,  81  ;  be  csoaes  Masiaias  to  be 
put  to  death,  89;  he  gives  bâmnkf  «dv»  Ioxibt 
aud  voluptoeusneas,  M  ;  he  is  kfiled  by  Anakn- 
nus,  captain  of  Ills  gnaidi^  iUd.  ;  character  of 
Xerxea.  OS. 

Xerx'ea  II.  aon  of  Artnxeixa  1 
Persia,  U.  167  ;  he  ia  i 
Bofdianua,  iUd. 

Xipha'tea,  son  of  MJthridataa,  is  kllM  >r  kto 
father,  iv.  378. 

Xu'thua,  aon  of  Helenua,  senlea  m  Attica,  iL  414. 

X/chus,  who  bad  been  at  Rome  wMi  Aapelm  end 

PhUocies,  la  quaUty  of  aecreiaiy  lotbarcr' 

isseisedi    -^       •   ■  - 
coven  the  i 
triu8,iUd. 


S,  la  quaUQrof  aecretaiy  lotbcircabany, 
I  aud  carried  before  Philip,  118^  he  «a 
[he  whole  plot  of  Penana  agaiaat  Ssma- 


YA 

Taz'dan.  the  good  deity  of  the  Peniana,  i.  307. 
Year,  aolar,  when  llntuaed.  i.  ISL 

ZA 

Zab'dl-el,  an  Arabian  prince,  bativ>  AJexaikler 
Bala,  iv.  936;  he  delivos  up  Alkichnai,  aon  of 
Bala,  to  TryphoQ,937 

Za-leu'cus,  leaslatof  of  the  Lacriaaa,  wiadom  of 
hia  laws,  H.T49. 

Zan'de,  a  dty  of  Bieily.   BeeMaaaane. 

Ze-bi'na.    See  Aleiander  Zebina. 

Ze'nis,  governor  of  iEtoUa  under  Phamaboaos,  &. 
970. 

Ze-no-do'tua,  librarian  of  Ptoleaiy  Soiar  at  Alex- 
andria, ill.  369. 

7.e'rah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  I^ypt,  defeaiad  by 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  i.  137. 

Zo-lp'pus,  tiiero'sson-in-lnw  -  hii  great  credit  with 
Hieroaymus,  iv.  390;  he  goes  ambasaador  lo 
Emt,  and  stays  there  In  voluutaiy  banishmcnc, 
394;  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  wiib  and  chikben, 
ibid. 

Zo-py'raa,  Penian  kMd,  mutUatea  Uamelf  to  regain 
Babykm  for  hia  master  Dariua,  il.  16;  he  mafcea 
that  prince  master  of  Babylon,  17  ;  his  reward  for 
so  great  a  service,  IbM. 

Zo-oy'rus.  slave  of  Peridaa,  and  govenioi  of  Alci- 

Zo-ro-ai^ter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Map  among 

the  Persiana,  L  307. 
ZA-ro-aa'tar,  another  refomier  of  the  aaamaact,  i 

397. 
Zo-rob'ab-el  conducts  the  Jews  in  their  letorn  to 

Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of  Cyrua,  L  351. 
Zu-gi'tc,  third  claea  of  the  citixena  of  Athens,  iL 


HNIS. 


^ 


